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WHY WAS ROGER WILLIAMS BANISHED? 

By Henry S. Burkage, 

Portland, Me. 

The Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New England 
from i 6 jj to 1679 were published by the commonwealth of Mas¬ 
sachusetts in 1855-9, under the editorial supervision of David 
Pulsifer, a clerk in the office of the secretary of the common¬ 
wealth. In the tenth and last volume of this publication are 
included the “Acts of the Commissioners of the United Colonies 
of New England,” and Mr. Pulsifer, in the introduction of the vol¬ 
ume, says: “To render this work still more perfect, several acts 
and minutes of the commissioners, and other documents, etc., 
discovered since the printing of this volume was commenced, 
have been carefully transcribed from the originals in the Massa¬ 
chusetts archives, and placed in the appendix.” Among these 
documents are mentioned two letters of Roger Williams, one 
written in 1654, covering five large printed pages, but without 
the name of the person to whom it was addressed ; and the other, 
a shorter letter, written in 1675, and addressed to John Leveret, 
governor of Massachusetts. Having referred to these newly dis¬ 
covered letters of Roger Williams, Mr. Pulsifer makes mention 
of another discovery, namely, that of an act of the council of the 
Massachusetts colony in 1676, which conditionally revoked the 
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action of the general court by which Roger Williams was banished 
in 1635. Being a council order, it had no place in the official copy 
of the court records, and consequently was not included in The 
Records of the Massachusetts Bay Colony , printed by the common¬ 
wealth of Massachusetts in 1853, 1854, and which are exact copies 
of the corresponding volumes of court records. But in the 
course of his examination of the valuable manuscript historical 
papers in the archives of the commonwealth, this order of the 
council came under the eye of Mr. Pulsifer, and, that it might at 
once be made available for historical purposes, he gave it a place 
in his introduction to this closing volume of The Records of the 
Colony of New Plymouth. The words with which Mr. Pulsifer 
called attention to this important document with reference to 
Roger Williams are these: “In consideration of his services, 
and in consequence of his sufferings in Philip’s war, the council 
of Massachusetts passed the following act, taking off the sen¬ 
tence of banishment, which had been enacted and carried into 
effect by the general court.” The action of the council follows, 
with the statement that it is to be found in the Massachusetts 
Archives , Vol. X, p. 233. It reads : 

Whereas M r Roger Williams stands at present under a sentence of 
Restraint from coming into this Colony yet considering how readyly & freely 
at all tymes he hath served the English Interest in this time of warre with 
the Indians & manifested his particular respects to the Authority of this 
colony in several services desired of him, & further understanding, how 
by the last assault of the Indians upon Providence his House is burned 1 & 
himself in his old age reduced to an uncomfortable & disabled state Out 
of Compassion to him in this condition The Council doe Order and Declare 
that if the sayd M r Williams shall see cause & desire it he shall have 
liberty to repayre into any of o r Towns for his security & comfortable abode 
during these Public Troubles, He behaving himself peaceably & inoffensively 
& not disseminating & venting any of his different opinions in matters of 
Religion to the dissatisfaction of any. 

Past by the Council the 

31th of M r ch 1676. 

E[dward] R[awson,] S \ecretaryl\ 

*Mr. Sidney S. Rider, of Providence, R. I., in his Book Notes , says: “The 
home of Williams was not burned by the Indians; on the contrary, the Indians pledged 
immunity to Williams while burning the houses of other men.” 
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The sentence of banishment on the- records of the general 
court* is as follows : 

Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, one of the elders of the church of Salem, 
hath broached & dyvulged dyvers newe & dangerous opinions, against the 
aucthoritie of magistrates, as also writt Ires of defamacon, both of the magis¬ 
trates & churches here, & that before any conviccon, & yet mainetaineth the 
same without retraccon, it is therefore ordered, that the said Mr. Williams 
shall depte out of this jurrisdiccon within sixe weekes nowe nexte ensuing w* 
if he neglect to pforme, it shalbe lawfull for the Goun* & two of the magis¬ 
trates to send him to some place out of this jurisdiccon, not to retume any 
more without licence from the Court. 

But although Mr. Pulsifer in his introduction to the tenth 
volume of The Records of the Colony of New Plymouth inserted this 
action of the Massachusetts council in 1676 concerning Roger 
Williams, that action continued to escape the attention of the 
students of early New England history. The maker of the index 
to the volume either did not have the introduction in his posses¬ 
sion or he failed to pay any attention to it. Accordingly, no 
reference to the action of the council found its way into the 
index, and the order of the council, although published, remained 
in obscurity. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, who published in 1876 his 
As to Roger Williams and His Banishment from the Massachusetts 
Plantation , does not allude to it, and doubtless never saw it. 
No mention is made of it even in Oscar S. Straus* Roger 

* Professor Diman (“Publications of the Narragansett Club,” Vol. II, p. 239) shows 
that the first session of the general court that passed sentence on Roger Williams was 
held at New Town, September 2,1635, adjourned to the next day, and then adjourned 
to “the Thursday after the next Particular Court.” This particular court was held at 
New Town, Tuesday, October 6, 1635, hut September 3 is the marginal date that is 
erroneously carried through the whole record. The general court followed on Thurs¬ 
day, October 8,1635. Professor Diman accordingly gives October 8 as the date of 
the sentence. But Dr. Dexter calls attention to the fact (As to Roger Williams, p. 58, 
note) that Winthrop says the sentence was imposed on the following day. This 
statement by Winthrop Professor Diman does not overlook, but suggests that Win¬ 
throp may have made an error in his record, or that he may mean that the vote deter¬ 
mined upon the night before was officially announced the next morning. While 
Dr. Dexter has good reason for deeming it “ much more probable ” that the sentence 
was passed Friday morning, October 9, his statement in the same connection, “I 
believe I have the pleasure to be the first writer on the subject to state this date 
of the banishment, Friday, 9-19 October, 1635, with entire accuracy,” is charac¬ 
teristic. 
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Williams , published in 1894, the latest and the best of the lives 
of the founder of Rhode Island. 3 

It seems desirable, therefore, to call attention to the discovery 
announced by Mr. Pulsifer nearly half a century ago, and to 
raise the inquiry whether the action of the council which it dis¬ 
closes throws any added light upon the cause or causes of the 
banishment of Roger Williams. 

Mr. Williams arrived in New England February 5, 1630, 
accordingly almost at the very beginning of the gre^t Puritan move¬ 
ment hither. Shortly after his arrival he was invited to officiate at 
the church in Boston in the place of John Wilson, the pastor of 
the church, who was about to visit England. But Mr. Williams 
declined the invitation because, to use his own language, he could 
not conscientiously minister to an 11 unseparated people,” as upon 
examination and conference he found them to be. Soon he 
accepted a call to Salem as an assistant to Mr. Skelton; and, 
although the court at Boston wrote a letter to Mr. Endicott to 
the effect that the Salem people would do well to act cautiously, 
inasmuch as Mr. Williams had refused to fellowship the Boston 
church, the invitation was not withdrawn, and April 12, 1631, 
Mr. Williams entered upon his labors in connection with the 
church. But hostile influences from Boston continued to follow 
him, and at the end of the summer Mr. Williams removed to 
Plymouth, where he became the assistant of Rev. Ralph Smith, 
pastor of the church there. In August, 1633, Mr. Williams 
returned to Salem, and resumed his labors as assistant to Mr. 
Skelton. When, a year later, Mr. Skelton died, Roger Williams 
was invited by the Salem church to take his place. 11 Both the 
magistrates and divers elders” in Boston advised the church not 
to call him ; but the church declined to listen to their advice, 
and Mr. Williams accepted the call and became pastor of the 
Salem church. More and more, as time went on, it became 
apparent that the views of Mr. Williams were not acceptable 
to the authorities at Boston, and at almost every session of 

3 So far as 1 am aware, the rediscovery of this important document was made by 
Rev. D. B. Ford, D.D., of Hanover, Mass., who, in 1893, included it in an article 
printed in Zion's Advocate. 
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the court he was present to answer to some complaint. Among 
other things the magistrates enacted a law requiring every man 
to attend worship, and to contribute to its support. This Mr. 
Williams denounced as a violation of natural rights. 11 No one,” 
said he, “ should be bound to maintain a worship against his own 
consent.” In July, 1635, Mr. Williams was before the general 
court, accused of holding and teaching : 

1. That the magistrate ought not to punish the breach of the first table, 
except when the civil peace should be endangered. 

2. That an oath ought not to be tendered to an unregenerate man. 

3. That a man ought not to pray with the unregenerate, even though it be 
with his wife or child. 

4. That a man ought not to give thanks after the sacrament, nor after 
meat. 

These are the charges as recorded by Winthrop in his jour¬ 
nal. 4 As action at that time was deferred in order that Mr. 
Williams might give further consideration to the matter, these 
charges were still before the court when Mr. Williams was 
called to make answer to the same at New Town, October 8, 
1635. The general court at that time was constituted as fol¬ 
lows: John Haynes, of New Town, a rich landowner in Essex, 
governor; Richard Bellingham, of Boston, a lawyer and ex- 
recorder of Boston in Lincolnshire, England, deputy governor; 
John Winthrop, Atherton Hough, and William Coddington, of 
Boston; Simon Bradstreet, of New Town; Thomas Dudley, of 
Roxbury; Increase Nowell, of Charlestown; John Humfrey, of 
Lynn; and Richard Dummer, of Newbury, assistants. Leaving 
out the three deputies from Salem, who had been disfranchised, 
there remained twenty-five deputies from nine towns, viz.: John 
Talcott, John Steele, and Daniel Dennison, of New Town; 
Richard Brown, Ensign William Jennison, and Edward Howe, of 
Watertown; William Hutchinson, William Colburn, and William 
Brenton, of Boston; Dr. George Alcock, John Moody, and 
William Park, of Roxbury; John Mousall, Thomas Beecher, and 
Ezekiel Richardson, of Charlestown ; Nathaniel Duncan, Captain 
John Mason, and William Gaylord, of Dorchester; Joseph 
Metcalf, Humphrey Bradstreet, and William Bartholomew, of 

♦ Wintkroft Journal, Vol. I, p. 162. 
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Ipswich; Captain Nathaniel Turner, Edward Tomlyns, and 
Thomas Stanley, of Lynn ; and John Spencer, of Newbury. How 
many of the members of the court were present the records 
do not state, but from the public interest in the proceedings it 
may be inferred that nearly all were in attendance. “All the 
ministers in the Bay” were invited to be present. There were 
at that time in the colony ten churches, with fifteen pastors and 
teachers. Of these, twelve, it is supposed, were in attendance 
at the meeting of the court. They were not members of the 
court, but they held very decided opinions with reference to the 
accused. In fact, they were the real prosecutors in the case; 
though Dr. Dexter states the matter a little differently, when he 
says they were present as “experts in the moral and religious 
bearing of the matters in dispute—the body of the remaining 
pastors and teachers of the plantation, to give their advice as 
amici curiae.” 5 

The only account of the proceedings of the court at this time 
is that preserved by Winthrop in his journal. He says: 

At the General Court Mr. Williams, the teacher of Salem, was again con- 
vented, and all the ministers of the Bay being desired to be present, he was 
charged with the said letters, that to the churches, complaining of the magis¬ 
trates for injustice, extreme oppression, &c., and the other to his own church, 
to persuade them to renounce communion with all the churches of the Bay as 
full of anti-Christian pollution, &c. He justified both of these letters and 
maintained all his opinions, and being offered further conference or disputa¬ 
tion, and a month’s respite, he chose to dispute presently. So Mr. Hooker was 
chosen to dispute with him, but could not reduce him from any of his errors. 
So the next morning the Court sentenced him to depart out of our jurisdiction 
within six weeks, all the ministers, save one, approving the sentence. 6 

* As to Roger Williams , p. 54. 

6 Straus, Roger Williams , p. 60, says : 44 It is a matter for regret that the records 
do not disclose the name of the one minister who had the courage, the manliness, and 
the independence to disapprove of the sentence of banishment.” Dr. Dexter (As to 
Roger Williams , p. 59, note) thinks that this solitary dissentient may have been John 
Cotton, but he is unable to decide. In a letter to Roger Williams written eight years 
after the banishment, Mr. Cotton said : 44 What was done by the Magistrates, in that 
kinde, was neither done by my counsell nor consent, although I dare not deny the 
sentence passed to be righteous in the eyes of God ” ( 44 Publications of the Narragansett 
Club,” Vol. I, p. 297). To this Mr. Williams replied : “That Mr. Cotton consented not, 
what need he, being not one of the Civill Court ? But that hee councelled it (and so 
consented) beside what other proofe I might produce, and what himselfe here under 
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According to a statement made by Mr. Williams 7 himself, 
Governor Haynes, in pronouncing the sentence of banishment, 
gave the reason for the action of the court in these words: 

Mr. Williams (said he) holds forth these 4 particulars: 

First, That we have not our Land by Pattent from the King, but that the 
Natives are the true owners of it, and that we ought to repent of such a 
receiving it by Pattent. 

Secondly, That it is not lawfull to call a wicked person to Sweare, to 
Pray, as being actions of God’s worship. 

Thirdly, That it is not lawfull to heare any of the Ministers of the Parish 
Assemblies in England. 

Fourthly, That the Civill Magistrates power extends only to the Bodies 
and Goods, and outward state of men, &c. 

In his Mr. Cotton's Letter Examined and Answered, from which 
the above is taken, Mr. Williams says: 

I acknowledge the particulars were rightly summed up, and I also hope, 
that, as I then maintained the Rockie strength of them to my own & other 
consciences satisfaction so (through the Lords assistance) I shall be ready for 
the same grounds, not only to be bound and banished, but to die also, in 
New England, as for most holy Truths of God in Christ Jesus. 8 

The sin of the patents, which rested so heavily upon the heart 
of Roger Williams, was this, that therein, as Mr. Williams said, 
“Christian kings (so-calld) are invested with Right by virtue of 
their Christianize, to take and give away the Lands and Countries 
of other men.” Thoughts concerning this matter, he says, so 
deeply affected his soul and conscience “that at last he came to 
a perswasion, that such sinnes could not be Expiated, without 
returning againg into England, or a publike acknowledgement 
and confession of the Evill of so and so departing.” He accord- 
ingly drew up a letter, “not without the Approbation of some of 

expresseth, I shall produce a double and unanswerable testimony.” This he does by 
saying (1) that Mr. Cotton taught that body-, soul-, and state-killing doctrine of not per¬ 
mitting, but persecuting all other consciences and ways of worship except his own, and 
(2) that divers worthy gentlemen had with tears confessed to him that they would not 
have consented to the sentence had not Mr. Cotton in private given them advice and 
counsel. To this Mr. Cotton replied that he “had no hand in procuring or soliciting 
the sentence of banishment” (“ Publications of the Narragansett Club,” Vol. I, p. 328). 

’ Wintkrop's Journal, Vol. I, p. 171. 

% Mr, Cotton's Letter Examined and Answered, “ Publications of the Narragansett 
Club,” VoL I, pp. 324, 325. 
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the Chiefe of New England, then tender also upon this point 
before God, directed unto the King himselfe, humbly acknowl¬ 
edging the Evill of that part of the Pattent which respects the 
Donation of Land, etc.” 9 

Concerning the second charge, 41 That it is not lawfull to call 
a wicked person to Sweare, to Pray, as being actions of God's 
worship,” Williams' view was that the taking of an oath is an 
act of worship, and that, as an irreligious man could not sincerely 
perform this act of worship, he should not be compelled to per¬ 
form it any more than any other act of worship. In other words, 
Mr. Williams was unalterably opposed to any action of the civil 
power in matters pertaining to religion. There are reasons, 
however, for supposing that Mr. Williams’ opposition to oaths 
at this time had reference especially to what is known as 44 the 
Freeman's oath.” Mr. Cotton says : 

The magistrates and other members of the General Court, upon intelli¬ 
gence of some episcopal and malignant practices against the country, made an 
order of Court to take trial of the fidelity of the people, not by imposing upon 
them, but by offering to them an oath of fidelity, that in case any should 
refuse to take it, they might not betrust them with place of public charge and 
command. 

Professor Diman, however, very justly remarks: 

While it is quite probable that the opposition of Williams to the oath of 
fidelity had in the eyes of the magistrates, just at this juncture, a special 
political significance (Palfrey, History of New England , p. 410), as the lan¬ 
guage of Cotton implies, yet it is clear that, in the mind of Williams himself, 
it was connected solely with religious scruples. 10 

9 Mr. Williams gave expression to his views on this point in writing, but the writ¬ 
ing has not come down to us. His contention seems to have been that the land 
belonged to the aboriginal inhabitants, and that payment should be made to them 
by the colonists. At least this may be inferred from his own conduct in establishing 
his colony at Providence. The lands upon which he and his associates settled there 
he purchased of the Indians upon his arrival, and this purchase was confirmed to 
him March 24, 1638, when the grant signed by the original grantors was extended 
so as to include all the land between the Pawtucket and Pawtuxet rivers. Later 
Roger Williams secured in England a patent for the lands he had purchased from the 
Indians, an act which evidently he deemed necessary in order to protect his own 
rights and the rights of his fellow-colonists. It was such a protection as in 1686, on 
account of the abrogation of the colonial charter, the colonists of Massachusetts Bay in 
various places sought to obtain by purchasing of the Indians the lands they cocupied. 

"“Publications of the Narragansett Club,” Vol. II, p. 49, note. 
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The third charge, “That it is not lawfull to heare any of the 
Ministers of the Parish Assemblies in England,” is explained by 
Winthrop, who says Mr. Williams “ had so far prevailed at 
Salem, as many there (especially of devout women) did embrace 
his opinions, and separated from the churches for this cause, 
that some of the members, going into England, did hear the 
ministers there, and when they came home the churches here 
held communion with them/' ” In other words, Mr. Williams, 
as on his arrival in New England, was a rigid separatist. 

The fourth charge, “That the Civill Magistrates power 
extends only to the Bodies and Goods and outward state of 
men, &c.,” has reference to Mr. Williams* ringing utterances in 
reference to religious liberty. The church in Boston, almost 
from the time of Mr. Williams* arrival in New England, had 
maintained that the civil magistrate might inflict penalties for 
spiritual censures. 1 * March 4, 1635, the general court took 
this action : 

This Court doth entreat of the brethren and Elders of every church 
within this jurisdiction that they will consult and advise of one uniform order 
of discipline in the churches, agreeable to the Scriptures, and then to con¬ 
sider how far the magistrates are bound to interfere for the preservation of 
that uniformity and peace of the churches. 13 

It will be seen that these charges in some respects differ 
from those given by Mr. Winthrop in his account of the pro¬ 
ceedings at the meeting of the court in July. Mr. Winthrop 
makes no mention of Mr. Williams* views concerning the patent 
and separation, but he does include his views concerning the 
extent of the authority of the civil magistrate and concerning 
oaths. The probability is that the two charges mentioned by 
Mr. Winthrop which do not appear among those mentioned by 
Governor Haynes, viz., “That a man ought not to pray with the 
unregenerate, even though it be with his wife or child,” and 
“ That a man ought not to give thanks after the sacrament, nor 
after meat,** were regarded as comparatively unimportant, and 

“ Winthrop's Journal % Vol. I, p. 176. 

n lbid^ Vol. I, p. 53. 

13 Backus, History of the Baptists , Vol. I, p. 51. 
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so at the meeting in July were suffered to drop out of sight. 
As given in Wtnthrop's Journal , the charge with reference to 
Mr. Williams' views concerning the limits of the duties of 
magistrates differs from that given in Mr. Williams* report 
of the charge as stated by Governor Haynes, and the differ¬ 
ence is especially worthy of notice. As stated by Governor 
Haynes, the charge was as follows: “ That the Civill Magistrates 
power extends only to the Bodies and Goods, and outward state 
of men, &c.** Mr. Winthrop states the charge thus : “That the 
magistrate ought not to punish the breach of the first table, 
except when the civil peace should be endangered.** This last 
clause accurately states Mr. Williams* position. He did not 
deny the just powers of the civil magistrate. In his Mr . 
Cotton's Letter Examined and Answered , referring to the charges 
that had been brought against him, Mr. Williams called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that none of them tended “ to the breach of holy 
or civil peace, of which,*’ he says, “ I have ever desired to be 
unfeignedly tender, acknowledging the ordinance of magistracy 
to be properly and adequately fitted by God to preserve the 
civil state in civil peace and order, as he hath also appointed 
a spiritual government and governors in matters pertaining to 
his worship and the consciences of men.** 

John Cotton, who denied that the sentence of banishment 
was an act of persecution, and euphemistically referred to the 
banishment as an “ enlargement, where a man doth not so much 
loose civill comforts as change them,** reduced the causes of 
Mr. Williams* banishment to two : (i) his violent and tumultuous 
carriage against the patent, and (2) his vehement opposition to 
the oath of fidelity. It will be noticed that Mr. Cotton makes 
no reference to Mr. Williams’ denial of the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate in matters of conscience. In fact, Mr. Cotton 
insisted that Mr. Williams’ opinions concerning soul-liberty had 
nothing to do with his banishment. He eliminated other causes 
also, causes mentioned by Mr. Winthrop and Governor Haynes. 
Writing quite a number of years subsequent to the banishment, 
in a somewhat wordy discussion with Mr. Williams in which the 
causes of the banishment were reviewed, Mr. Cotton claimed 
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that it was Mr. Williams’ “heady and busie pursuit” of his 
“ Doctrines and Practices” which led to the action of the gen¬ 
eral court. 

This view in recent times has been revived by the late 
Professor J. L. Diman, who said 14 Roger Williams was banished, 
“ not for the mere holding of opinions, but for the turbulent 
assertion of them.” The implication is that the Puritan leaders 
of the Massachusetts Bay colony would have overlooked Mr. 
Williams' “ newe and dangerous opinions ” if he had made them 
known in a more quiet and orderly way. 

It is not doubted that they would have left the Salem pas¬ 
tor undisturbed if he had been willing to refrain from giving any 
expression to his obnoxious views. They desired that he should 
retract them, but if he would not do this, they would have been 
satisfied if he had been content to keep these “ newe and 
dangerous opinions” to himself. But Mr. Williams was a reli¬ 
gious teacher, and the requirements of his position he would 
faithfully meet. Any other course on his part would have been 
a cowardly abandonment of his well-known principles concern¬ 
ing religious liberty. As occasion offered, or might seem to 
demand, he was ready at any sacrifice to state his views in the 
light he believed he had received. 

Now, to say that he was “violent,” “tumultuous,” “turbu¬ 
lent,” in the expression of his views, and that we are to find in 
this the cause of his banishment, is to overlook the plain facts 
of the case in so far as they have come down to us in the reports 
we have concerning the proceedings connected with the banish¬ 
ment. 

Certainly, nothing is more evident than that the charges 
against Mr. Williams had to do with opinions, not with Mr. 
Williams’ expression of those opinions. Mr. Winthrop, in his 
account of the proceedings, makes no statement that indicates 
in the remotest way that the manner in which Mr. Williams 
had asserted his views came before the court. He was charged 
with holding certain opinions, and these opinions he firmly 
declined to retract. Mr. Hooker, who “was chosen to dispute” 

M " Publications of the Narragansett Club/* Vol. II, p. 4. 
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with Mr. Williams, was not able to “reduce him from any of 
his errors,” and the sentence of banishment followed. So, too, 
in the sentence of banishment we have the statement that Mr. 
Williams had “broached and dyvulged dyversnewe and danger¬ 
ous opinions,” and that he declined to retract them ; but nothing 
whatever is said concerning his “violent” and “turbulent” 
assertion of these opinions. This was John Cotton's later justi¬ 
fication of the action of the general court, but we hear nothing 
of it at the time of the banishment. If Mr. Williams* “violent** 
and “turbulent” assertion of his “newe and dangerous opinions** 
led to his banishment, should we not expect to find some hint 
of it in connection with the proceedings of the court ? 

In his As to Roger Williams the late Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Dexter takes a still more singular position. “It is true,** he 
says, “that Mr. Williams did hold, in an inchoate form, and had 
already to some extent advocated, that doctrine of liberty of 
conscience with which his name afterward became permanently 
identified. It is true that the language of the official sentence 
is susceptible of a construction which might include this among 
his 4 newe and dangerous opinions.* It is true that Mr. Williams 
did himself claim that it was so included.** But the action of 
the court, Dr. Dexter holds, was “solely taken in view of his 
seditious, defiant, and pernicious posture toward the state ;** and 
he says: “I cannot help thinking that the weight of evidence 
is conclusive to the point that this exclusion from the colony 
took place for reasons purely political, and having no relation 
to his views upon toleration, or upon any subject other than 
those which, in their bearing upon the common rights of prop¬ 
erty, upon the sanctions of the oath, and upon due subordina¬ 
tion to the powers that be in the state, made him a subverter of 
the very foundations of the government, and—with all his 
worthiness of character and general soundness of doctrine—a 
nuisance which it seemed to them they had no alternative but 
to abate, in some way safe to them, and kindest to him.** 15 

There is not the slightest evidence that Roger Williams, at 
the time of his banishment, held in an 44 inchoate form** his 
*5 As to Roger Williams , pp. 79, 80. 
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doctrine of soul-liberty, as Dr. Dexter asserts. The first charge 
preferred against Mr. Williams by the Massachusetts Bay authori¬ 
ties, according to Mr. Winthrop, as has already been stated, was 
this: "That the magistrate ought not to punish the breach of 
the first table except when the civil peace should be endangered. 1 ’ 
Governor Haynes stated the charge in different words, viz.: 
"That the Civill Magistrates power extends only to the Bodies 
and Goods, and outward state of men, &c.” There is certainly 
nothing "inchoate” here. In both statements we have clearly 
and unmistakably the great doctrine of soul-liberty, that in the 
exercise of his religious opinions man is responsible to God 
alone. In other words, any interference on the part of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion is a violation of the most 
sacred of human rights, "except when the civil peace should be 
endangered.” This last statement shows that at that early 
period in his career Roger Williams held and asserted that 
liberty of conscience did not mean unbridled license. This was 
always his view. In a letter which Knowles, in his Life of Roger 
Williams , quotes from the records of Providence, Mr. Williams 
makes his position unmistakably clear: 

That ever I should speak or write a tittle that tends to such infinite liberty 
of conscience is a mistake, which I have ever disclaimed and abhorred. To 
prevent such mistakes, I at present shall only propose this case : There goes 
many a ship to sea, with many hundred souls in one ship, whose weal and 
woe is common, and is a true picture of a commonwealth, or a human com¬ 
bination or society. It hath fallen out sometimes that both Papists and 
Protestants, Jews and Turks, may be embarked in one ship; upon which 
supposal, I affirm that all the liberty of conscience that ever I pleaded 
for turns upon these two hinges; that none of the Papists, Protestants, 
Jews or Turks, be forced to come to the ship's prayers or worship, or com¬ 
pelled from their own particular prayers or worship, if they practise any. 
I further add that I never denied that, notwithstanding this liberty, the 
commander of this ship ought to command the ship’s course, yea, and also 
command that justice, peace and sobriety be kept and practised both 
among the seamen and all the passengers. If any of the seamen refuse to 
perform their service, or passengers to pay their freight; if any refuse to 
help, in person or purse, towards the common charges or defence; if any 
refuse to obey the common laws and orders of the ship, concerning their 
common peace or preservation; if any shall mutiny and rise up against 
their commanders and officers; if any shall preach or write that there ought 
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to be no commanders or officers, because all are equal in Christ, therefore 
no masters or officers, no laws nor orders, no corrections nor punishments; 
I say I never denied, but in such cases, whatever is pretended, the com¬ 
mander or commanders may judge, resist, compel and punish such trans¬ 
gressors, according to their deserts and merits. 16 

But, while admitting that Mr. Williams did hold, though in 
an “inchoate form,” the doctrine of liberty of conscience at the 
time of his banishment, Dr. Dexter denies that this was one of 
the “ newe and dangerous opinions ” for which he was banished. 
His “exclusion,” he says, was “for reasons purely political and 
having no relation to his notions upon toleration.”* 7 In what 
has now been said it is not denied that the members of the 
general court in their banishment of Roger Williams were influ¬ 
enced by other considerations than his unyielding attitude with 
reference to soul-liberty. Mr. Winthrop, in his account of the 
proceedings of the court, and Roger Williams himself, in his 
recital of the statement made by Governor Haynes in pronoun¬ 
cing the sentence of banishment, make it clear that other matters 
were before the court and doubtless did enter into its decision. 
But the same testimony, as we have seen, is equally valid proof 
that Mr. Williams* doctrine of soul-liberty was also before the 
court. It was there in the form in which he held it throughout 
his career. Nor is this all. It was expressly mentioned by 
Governor Haynes as one of the causes that led to the banish¬ 
ment. To say, therefore, with Dr. Dexter, that Mr. Williams* 
banishment was “ for reasons purely political and had no rela¬ 
tion to his notions upon toleration ** is to close one*s eyes to the 
very plainest facts connected with the action of the general court 
in this case.* 8 

^“Publications of the Narragansett Club,” Vol. I, pp. 45, 46. 

*7 As to Roger Williams , p. 79. 

18 March 20, 1900, this paper was read before the Rhode Island Historical 
Society. Hon. J. H. Stiness, justice of the supreme court of Rhode Island, who 
presided, called attention at the close of the paper to the fact that in November, 1644, 
the general court of the colony of Massachusetts Bay passed this vote: 

“ It is ordered and agreed, that if any person or persons within this particular 
jurisdiction shall either openly condemn or oppose the baptism of infants, or go 
about secretly to seduce others from the approbation or use thereof, or shall purposely 
depart the congregation at the administration of the ordinance, or shall deny the 
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The only new document bearing upon this matter is that 
which records the action of the council of the Bay colony in 1676, 
offering Roger Williams an asylum in some one of the Massa¬ 
chusetts towns during the Indian troubles. What light, if any, 
does this action throw upon the causes of Mr. Williams* banish¬ 
ment ? 

First of all, the fact should be mentioned that two of the 
members of the council in 1676, Simon Bradstreet, afterward 
governor of the colony, and Daniel Dennison, were members of 
the general court in 1635, when the banishment of Roger Wil¬ 
liams was decreed, while all the remaining members were per¬ 
sonally as familiar with matters that led to the banishment of 
Mr. Williams as with those connected with any other prominent 
event in the early history of the colony. 

Now if, as Dr. Dexter says, Roger Williams was banished 
by the general court “ for reasons that were purely political,** it 
would seem that in the action of the council in 1676 we should 
find some indications of that fact. There is not the slightest 
hint in this action, however, that the banishment of Roger 
Williams was purely for political reasons, and had no reference 
whatever to his peculiar “notions** or opinions. These peculiar 
“ notions ” or opinions were especially noticed in the sentence 
of banishment, mention being made of the fact that Mr. Williams 
had 41 broached and dyvulged dyvers newe and dangerous opin¬ 
ions,*'and that he maintained the same “without retraccon.** 
It is noteworthy that in the action of the council in 1676 it is 
stated that Mr. Williams, hitherto restrained, might come back 
into the colony for security to his person, “ he behaving himself 
peaceably and inoffensively & not disseminating & venting any 

ordinance of magistracy, or their lawful right to make war, or to punish outward 
breaches of the first table, and shall appear to the court wilfully and obstinately to 
continue therein after due time and means of conviction, every such person or persons 
shall be sentenced to banishment/’ 

The bearing of this enactment upon the contention of Professor Diman and Dr. 
Dexter is easily recognized. This action was only nine years after the banishment 
of Roger Williams, and shows the temper of the Bay colonists with reference to the 
Baptists of that time. A denial of the right of magistracy to punish outward breaches 
of the first table was still a crime punishable with banishment. Any expression of 
Baptist opinions was still as objectionable as in Roger Williams’ day. 
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of his different opinions in matters of Religion to the dissatis¬ 
faction of any.” This may mean that Mr. Williams might have 
a refuge within the limits of the colony, if he would so guard his 
utterances with reference to matters of religion as not to give 
offense to the Bay colony people. Or it may mean that any 
expression whatever of his religious opinions would not be tolerated 
if they were displeasing to the people. In either view there is a 
recognition of the fact that Mr. Williams* doctrine of soul-lib¬ 
erty was certainly one of the causes that led to his banishment. 
If we take the view that Mr. Williams might have an asylum in 
some one of the towns in the Bay colony, provided he would so 
guard his utterances on matters of religion as not to give offense 
to the people there, this would seem to be a concession to the 
position Roger Williams held in his doctrine of soul-liberty. It 
will be remembered that the first of the charges brought against 
Mr. Williams at the time of his banishment, as reported by Mr. 
Winthrop, was that Mr. Williams held “that the magistrate 
ought not to punish the breach of the first table, except when 
the civil peace should be endangered.” In other words, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Williams* own well-known view, the magistrate might 
justly interfere if the civil peace should be imperiled. As we 
have se$n, Roger Williams never held any other view. With 
him soul-liberty was not license, even in matters of religion. 

If we take the other view, that if Mr. Williams accepted the 
proffered asylum no expression whatever of his different opin¬ 
ions in matters of religion would be tolerated, there is in the 
action of the council most clearly and unmistakably a recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that Mr. Williams* doctrine of soul-liberty was 
involved in his sentence of banishment, and still stood in the 
way of his return to any of the towns of the colony for security 
in a time of distress. 

Mr. Williams did not avail himself of this offer on the part 
of the council. It may be that he felt secure in his seat at 
Providence, notwithstanding the hardships he had endured in 
common with other New England colonists in that period of 
conflict with the Indians. It is more likely, however, that he 
regarded the action of the council as involving complete silence 
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on his part in matters of religion during his proposed residence 
in the Bay colony. Such an agreement, whether expressed or 
implied, would be a denial of the great principle which from the 
time of his arrival in New England Mr. Williams had so tena¬ 
ciously held and advocated, and which had now become insepa¬ 
rably connected with his name. Never had he been accustomed 
to refrain from giving expression to any of “his different opin¬ 
ions in matters of Religion,” and we cannot think of Roger 
Williams in circumstances so distressing as would prompt him 
to accept an asylum at a price that would indicate a renunciation 
of his long-cherished principle of soul-liberty. 

The action of the Massachusetts council, however, is delight¬ 
ful evidence of the kindly feeling that was entertained for Roger 
Williams by the leaders of the Puritan colony, and, while it must 
have awakened memories that were not altogether pleasing, it 
could hardly have failed to have reached and touched his heart. 
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A PLEA FOR RITSCHL. 


By L. Henry Schwab, 

New York. 

Ritschl’s great work on Justification and Reconciliation was 
published in three volumes in the years 1870 to 1874. The first 
of these volumes, which deals with the history of the doctrines, 
has been translated into English. The most important of the 
three, the last volume, which contains the systematic exposition 
of the system, presents serious difficulties to the translator. Not 
only is Ritschl’s style complex in the extreme, but it proceeds 
entirely upon lines of German theology. Every idea is traced 
in its genealogical ascent through a mass of authorities, of many 
of whom English readers have never heard ; so that the book is 
hopelessly German. 

This is unfortunate, more especially as up to the present 
time the English and American reader, if he is limited to litera¬ 
ture in the English language, is almost wholly dependent for his 
knowledge of the German theologian upon unfavorable criticisms. 
It is indeed, in my opinion, a theological calamity that, since the 
publication of Orr’s The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical 
Faith , scholars among us are looking upon Professor Orr as the 
final authority upon . Ritschlianism. Any man who does not 
read German, but who wants to know something about the sys¬ 
tem with which all Germany is alive, will take up Orr’s book. 
And after reading it he will probably dismiss the subject with 
the comfortable conclusion that after Orr has given his verdict 
nothing more is to be said; and he will close the book with a 
sigh of relief: 44 That settles Ritschl.” 

It was first thought in Germany to settle Ritschl in the same 
easy way; but Ritschl would not be settled, nor will adverse 
criticism permanently settle him in this country or in England. 
Nothing, indeed, is so easy as to criticise a system in detail, as 
Orr has done. Think of what unanswerable criticism could be 
made upon the doctrine of the Trinity, upon prayer, in fact upon 
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almost any article of our faith ! Moreover, Ritschl seems to have 
aroused to an unusual degree the power of theological misunder¬ 
standing, and he is freely credited with absurdity, sometimes to 
the great increase of the critic’s hilarity. 

Perhaps it is, therefore, not out of place to begin this plea for 
Ritschl with a personal confession. The writer, whose work has 
been the very practical endeavor to bring home to people, most 
of whom were very little given to thought, the comforts and the 
incentives of the gospel, has been immeasurably helped by 
Ritschl. No other theologian has enabled him so thoroughly to 
appreciate the power of Christianity for this as for every age, 
and he can realize the truth of the verdict which the German 
historian Nippold pronounced upon Ritschl: 14 The joy of preach¬ 
ing the gospel entire and alone has been awakened by no theolo¬ 
gian of the past decades to a greater, degree than by Ritschl.” 

I shall endeavor to give as clear an exhibition as is possible 
within the narrow limits of a paper of the peculiarities of Ritschl’s 
system, and for this purpose I shall arrange the matter under 
four heads. 

I. EPISTEMOLOGY. 

The first task of the systematic theologian is to determine 
his theory of knowledge. We have to do here with the well- 
known distinction between the thing itself and its properties. 
This apple, what is it ? Is it the red of its color, its shape to the 
eye and touch, the sweetness of its taste ? Or is there something 
behind these properties? Is there the essential apple out of 
reach of the senses ? Three answers have been given. There is 
that of Plato, who says there is this essential apple, the thing in 
itself, the substance, the idea of the apple, of the mountain, of 
the man, of the horse, behind the attributes through which each 
of these comes into contact with our senses. This theory is 
utterly condemned. One illustration will serve to show the 
importance to every thinker in the sphere of religion of this con¬ 
demnation. It is precisely by the help of this Platonic theory 
of a thing at rest behind the thing as we see and feel and know 
it by the senses that the doctrine of transubstantiation is upheld. 
Any apparent impossibility can be predicated of the substance 
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as long as we separate it from the properties in the bread and 
the wine. 

The other two theories are those of Kant and Lotze, which 
are closely allied. Waiving the question as to whether Ritschl 
misunderstood Kant, it suffices to know that Ritschl adopts the 
theory of Lotze. The thing itself, the essence of the thing, is 
known to us, not as distinct from the properties, nor as the cause 
of the properties, but it is known in the properties. The apple 
is known to us in its color, taste, smell, etc. We know nothing 
whatever about any supposed essence or idea or substance of a 
thing behind that which appears to our senses, and any reasoning 
which is based upon the separation of the thing and its proper¬ 
ties is fallacious. The apple is what we see, feel, taste, and smell 
it to be. The mountain is what we see it to be, what we feel it 
to be when we climb it; we know it in its attributes, and in no 
other wise. The human mind is simply incapable of penetrating 
to the essence of things. This theory must not be confused with 
the sensationalism which denies the thing and believes there 
exists nothing but properties. The thing exists as the unity of 
its properties, but it cannot be dissociated from the properties, 
it is known only in its properties. 

It is a common thing to leave all carefulness and exactitude 
to the scientist, and to dump all slovenliness into the theological 
workshop. And yet, how many errors might be avoided, even 
for the practical thinker, by a little attention to these funda¬ 
mental principles! One or two illustrations will suffice to show 
this. If this theory of cognition is true, God is unknowable in 
himself, and comes within the range of our intellect only as he 
has revealed himself. We shall understand how this thought 
contributes to the emphasis which Ritschl places upon the reve¬ 
lation of God in Christ. Again, Lotze's theory of cognition has 
a far-reaching and practical influence upon psychology. It is 
the commonest thing in the world to speak of the soul as of 
something behind its activities. This is a mistake; we cannot 
get to the soul behind its manifestations. All we know of the 
soul is what we feel, will, or know. This does not mean a 
denial of the existence of the soul, as some psychologists deny 
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h. It means simply that whatever life of the soul there may be 
away from the feelings, from its knowing and willing, is terra 
incognita. Every active influence upon the soul is instantly met 
by a counter-activity of its own, and all talk of the state of the 
soul at rest, or any other wise than as manifesting its life by the 
activity of its powers, is a dealing in shadows. 

From this principle of psychology is derived Ritschrs strong 
opposition to all mysticism. There is hardly anything which he 
sets himself to combat so earnestly as he does this tendency. 
Whether the conclusion he draws does or does not necessarily 
follow from the premises may be doubtful; but there can hardly 
be a question that the principle of psychology as enunciated, 
which I take to be unimpeachable, would, if borne in mind, 
obviate a good deal of extravagance in religious thought and 
practice. When religion is hidden away in the inaccessible 
depths of the soul's inner life, it is not a very practical thing, 
and is very apt to lose itself in those aberrations of fanaticism 
and raptures of contemplation of which the history of religion 
in the East has given us such noted illustrations. We speak 
rightly of the communion of the soul with God. But that com¬ 
munion is not something passive; it is bound to make itself 
known and felt by the putting forth of the soul's energies, in 
sanctifying thought and feeling, in producing harmony and 
peace, good-will and love. Grace is not poured into the soul as 
into a vessel; such has been too often the utterly inadequate and 
materialistic conception. If God gives grace, that mysterious 
influence must rouse the soul to energy; and grace is known only 
by its effect in stirring the soul to life and producing spiritual 
and ethical activity. 

II. CHRIST AS THE REVELATION OF GOD. 

It has been repeatedly asserted by German writers that 
Ritschl’s chief claim as a revolutionizer of theology is the 
emphasis which he placed upon the historic Christ as the revela¬ 
tion of God. Whether this be true or not, it is certain that this 
part of his teaching should receive full recognition. Ritschl 
was not in the first instance a philosopher. He did not begin 
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his studies of religion with theories of cognition, with setting 
up the distinction between the theoretical and the practical 
judgment. Ritschl’s mind was in the first instance religious and 
practical. He was intensely stirred with the practical ineffective¬ 
ness of religion in our time, and felt a strong desire to place 
Christianity once more before the world in its power over the 
individual and the national life. This practical nature of the 
Ritschlian theology cannot be too much emphasized, especially 
where, as here and in England, the only thing masses of men 
know about Ritschl is that vague philosophical conception which 
they call the 44 value-judgment.” 

Practical necessities were the prime motive power in the 
system we are considering, and it was the study of history and 
his intense preoccupation with the records of Christ's life in the 
gospels that induced Ritschl to emphasize so strongly the his¬ 
toric Christ as the center of the Christian theological system. 
The life of Christ is to us the revelation of a God who remains 
otherwise unknown, or at least inadequately known, and mis¬ 
understood by his works. 

It will be seen from this that Christ is made the center of 
the Christian system in a manner different from that which 
obtains in the traditional theology, and that this represents a 
going back from St. Paul to the gospels themselves. The influ¬ 
ence of the Pauline theology upon the church has been immense. 
Protestant conceptions of Christianity are traced back through 
the heroes of the Reformation to St. Augustine, and through 
him to St. Paul. But St. Paul knew little or nothing of Christ 
in the flesh. Historically, Christ stood to him simply as the one 
redemptive sacrifice, and this view, indifferent to the individual 
events of the life, looked upon the whole of that life as one act 
of humiliation. It was a deed once done, an act once realized; 
and from that realization there went out a virtue lifting our lives 
into a new sphere: 44 If any man be in Christ, he is a new crea¬ 
ture." 

It is not my purpose here to fix the place of this conception 
in the system of dogmatic theology, or to say what permanent 
value and importance attaches to it. But it is certain that this 
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distinctively Pauline idea is not the same as that in which Christ, 
according to the gospel of St. John, sums up the significance of 
his life: 44 He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” We 
may believe that Christ as the redeemer from sin and Christ as 
the revealer of God are reconcilable conceptions, necessary parts 
of a complete Christian system of theology; but they certainly 
start from two different points of view, and, as thus stated, they 
represent two different aspects of Christ, two different elements 
in our relation to Christ. 

Ritschl emphasized the truth of Christ’s revelation of God. 
He believed that God in his essential nature is beyond the 
range of our faculties, that we cannot know God as he is; but 
this philosophical denial only served to strengthen his sense 
of the importance of a revelation. The master-motive in his 
speculation was practical. Ritschl saw that at the very center 
and core of life's mystery is the problem of God, and the ques- 
of all questions for us is: What sort of a God can we believe ? 
As human beings we find ourselves bewildered by a fundamental 
contradiction. We are a part of nature, subject to nature's 
forces, the mere playthings in the hands of colossal powers. 
And yet, something within us rebels against this fate. While 
we are subject to the world, we yet feel ourselves superior to 
the world, and there is a voice within us which never ceases to 
tell us that, in spite of all that appears to the contrary, we are 
better than the brute that perishes and the flower that fades. 
Nothing that we have ever seen or heard on earth can solve this 
contradiction but the conception of God as he is revealed by 
Jesus of Nazareth; and in the belief that, as Christ was, so is 
God the human spirit comes to rest and finds its happiness. 
44 He that hath seen me hath seen the Father;'' if that is true— 
the credibility of the words depends upon another line of rea¬ 
soning, but is here presupposed—then we may turn from all 
that is disheartening in the history of the world and in the 
lives of men, from death and sickness, from the triumph of the 
wicked and the sufferings of the innocent, and say: In spite of 
it all, God is love. 

One effect of this fundamental view of Christ will be readily 
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seen; it reduces any antagonism in the Godhead to harmony. 
Protestant theology has been largely dominated by the concep¬ 
tion of an opposition between the two persons of the Trinity, 
and the doctrine of the atonement was taken to embody the 
reconciliation of that opposition. In the popular religion this 
antagonism in the Godhead was carried so far that the ideas of 
justice and revenge were exclusively associated with the Father, 
while all ideas of love were confined to Christ. So we have had 
two Gods, an angry God and a loving God. Among theologians 
this opposition was softened, and the effort made to minimize 
the antagonism while yet upholding the principle of the recon¬ 
ciliation is today one of the curiosities of theological literature. 
Nothing is more certain within the sphere of theological science 
than that human thought cannot retain an opposition within the 
Godhead and be consistent with itself. It is utterly impossible 
to conceive God the Father as the object of the change that was 
to be wrought by the atonement, except upon suppositions which 
are subversive of monotheism. Whatever the consequences may 
be, intellectual honesty is bound to acquiesce in this conclusion. 
But if this door is closed, Ritschl opens up another, or at least 
points to another which has always been open and which dis¬ 
closes a vista of comfortable truth. For a striking suggestion 
of the power and reach of that truth I should like to refer to 
Browning’s poem “An Epistle.” 

Mr. John Fiske, in his Idea of God , has enlarged on the concep¬ 
tion of deity, which he holds to be commensurate with our present 
state of knowledge. As introductory to the disquisition, written 
with the author’s usual brilliancy of style, he gives us a survey of 
the “rapid growth of human knowledge.” We are introduced to 
“the air-bladder of early amphibians,” and to the “ascidian and 
aphioxes;” we are told of the “unresting march of discovery;” 
“we stand awestruck before the stupendous pile of chemical 
science;” “molecular physics,” “the conservation of energy,” 
“spectrum analysis,” “comparative anatomy and palaeontology,” 
the “cell-doctrine,” “natural selection,” and everything else of 
the kind are brought out, and the names of a score or more of 
scientists are paraded before our eyes. 
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One can imagine the impatience with which a Plato or a Kant 
would have brushed away this display of knowledge, which, 
striking enough in itself, is utterly meaningless as an introduc¬ 
tion to “the idea of God.” For they would have known that 
all this wonderful achievement of the modern intellect has not 
advanced our knowledge of God by one hair’s breadth. A 
knowledge of modern thought may sometimes dazzle the imagi¬ 
nation, but when we realize that essentially we still stand where 
Plato stood whenever we strive to penetrate beneath the phe¬ 
nomena to the realities of things, we shall rather be sobered; 
and the only progress along these lines that we have to boast of 
is our greater willingness to say that we do not know. 

This is what Ritschl recognizes. Men have pretended to 
tell us who and what God is. They have tried to impress us 
with their cosmological, teleological, and ontological proofs, 
and they fail to convince. They have talked to us about the 
absolute and the infinite, the self-subsistent and the first cause. 
We hear the words, we know how they are spelled ; but what are 
they to us ? The very term “ absolute ” means that God stands out¬ 
side of all relations ; but how can he at the same time stand to us 
in the relation of that which is known ? Therefore of the abso¬ 
lute, whatever it is, we can form no conception whatever. And 
if we could, what good would it do us ? These terms are, in 
fact, nothing more than the confession, which the human mind 
makes when it has come to the end of its reach, that there is 
something beyond. We are obliged to believe that there is 
somewhere a world which is different from this in which we 
live, and the mind that can take in the laws of that world is of a 
different order of intelligence from ours. That is really what 
we mean when we speak of the absolute and the infinite. 

There is one way, and only one, Ritschl says, by which we 
can know God. He has revealed himself; and that revelation 
is in the life of a human being, Jesus of Nazareth. “ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Look at Christ, know 
him; not as a spectral being existing somewhere in a mid-region 
between man and God, but as a man of flesh and blood, a man 
who really lived, whose life was subject to much the same 
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vicissitudes as ours, who thought and felt and acted as we do. 
The picture which our imagination constructs from the records 
must be, not like the heraldic image, a mere conventional figure, 
but the lifelike representation of the artist, bringing the reality 
vividly before the mind. 

The revelation of Christ carries the knowledge of God home 
to us in one word — love. Love is the all-sufficient definition of 
God. You may strip everything else away as unnecessary; 
when you have conceived God as love you think of him as the 
Christian ought to think of him, and nothing more is needed. 
Think of God as love, or do not think of him at all. This is 
the final conclusion to which Ritschl comes, and for that con¬ 
clusion the historic Christ is the one and only proof. The more 
intimately we know Christ, the more we shall be assured that his 
claim to represent God in human form was true, and the more 
we shall be satisfied to rest in his revelation of God as a God of 
love. 

The position which Ritschl assigns to Christ in the religious 
life of the individual gives reality to the doctrinal statements of 
our creeds respecting Christ’s higher nature. There is a dispo¬ 
sition to allow to these statements the honor of a formal recog¬ 
nition, but practically to place all emphasis upon Christ as our 
example. We have grown tired of theological wrangling and 
take refuge in the imitation of Christ; that is so simple. Mr. 
Gordon says: “Jesus is our supreme example. There is in him 
a mighty imitable, reproducible character. The imitation of 
Christ is the task of humanity.” 1 Ritschl, and those who think 
with him, utterly reject this cutting of the christological knot. 
But this reflection carries us forward to the next point. 

III. THE NATURE AND OBJECT OF RELIGION. 

Perhaps the shallowest thing that has been said in our 
century by any man of high authority is the dictum which Mat¬ 
thew Arnold took delight in repeating, that “ conduct is three- 
fourths of life.” And yet that sentence has had a tremendous 
influence; and there is no perversion of truth, no one-sidedness 

1 The Christ of Today , p. 67. 
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of Christian conception, which has so intrenched itself in the 
church as that which these words represent. It is echoed and 
reechoed from thousands of pulpits through the land as the 
great theological discovery of the age. 

Ritschl may claim the gratitude of the religious world for 
exposing the superficiality of this conception. He recognized 
and taught that the religious life revolves about two distinct 
centers, which he likens to the two foci of the elipse. He 
distinguishes clearly and emphatically between the moral and 
the distinctively religious. I think he does not seriously 
attempt to reduce the two elements to unity, or, if he does, he 
fails. The religious and the ethical are both essential to the 
Christian life, but the one does not follow upon the other; they 
are independent factors of our spiritual experience. 

The neglect of the religious or spiritual, which obtains in 
our modern life, leaves certain elements of the New Testament 
unexplained. It makes nothing of the forgiveness of sins, so 
prominent in the teaching of our Lord; it has no understanding 
for Christ’s conception of the “ eternal life.” The Pauline 
theology, that mightiest leaven in the spiritual world, which 
again and again has rescued the church from superstition and 
given it new life, is wholly unintelligible from the purely ethical 
point of view. St. Paul’s magnificent conception of Christian 
liberty, the unsurpassed grandeur of his thought at the close 
of the eighth chapter of Romans, his fundamental belief in 
justification and the redeeming power of Christianity—these 
belong to a different world from that of the Christian moralist, 
to whom “ conduct is three-fourths of life; ” nor can he attach 
any significance to a faith that “ overcomes ” the world such as 
made Christian truth worth while to St. John. 

The purely ethical view of Christianity shuts itself out from 
one large department of life, and that the most important of the 
two which come within the province of religion. In this modern 
world of bustling activity we think a great deal about what men 
do, but we are apt to forget that more important than what men 
do is what men are . What men do belongs to the ethical part 
of religion; what men are comes under the distinctively religious. 
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We have a name for it—character—which is distinctly Chris¬ 
tian. The ancients had no word in their language correspond¬ 
ing to it. It came to us with that religion which teaches that 
man's all-absorbing interest is the relation of his being to God. 
The very announcement of the word “character" is a vindication 
of that which goes before all doing. You may conceive a man 
as gifted with all the virtues, and yet you have not embodied 
the conception of that peculiar thing we call character. The 
word demands a unity of being which is far beyond all mere 
ethical consideration. Its meaning is not reached until you 
conceive of a state antecedent to conduct, of a something from 
which conduct springs ; until you have recognized man as a being 
whose position toward God needs to be set right before his rela¬ 
tions to men can be determined. 

It is the very denial of all that we mean when we speak of 
manhood to look upon man as a mere doing machine. What is 
the mystery of humanity before which we stand in awe ? Wherein 
consists the true grandeur of human life ? What is the secret of 
the spell that comes over us as we contemplate that most won¬ 
derful of pictures which St. John draws for us, Christ before 
Pilate; that makes us after so many centuries recur to that figure 
standing before the Roman governor as the ideal of manliness ? 
He did nothing, or at most he spoke a few words, but he was 
something; and if ever a second Raphael shall come and place 
before our eyes the ideal of man, as the first Raphael gave us 
the ideal of woman, we shall see it in the unruffled calm, in the 
undisturbed confidence of Jesus before Pilate ; in his perfect 
mastery of the situation. And is it not just this calm, this con¬ 
fidence, this mastery that gives the touch of splendor to Chris¬ 
tian heroism, the heroism of apostle, martyr, saint, and prophet ? 
And yet to this grandeur of what has been highest and noblest 
in Christian history is assigned the significance of a beggarly 
fourth of life. 

The purely ethical conception of Christianity represents a 
retrograde movement from the religion of Christ toward Juda¬ 
ism, the Judaism, not of an Isaiah, but of the law. It leaves out 
of consideration the immanence of God in the religious life. 
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Kitschl has emphasized once more, as the primary and most 
essential element in the Christian religion, the relation of the 
individual personal life to God. Man’s self, his inmost being in 
its essential nature and disposition, his character, is determined 
and fixed by his relation to God. There is no greater contrast 
in the world of men than that between a godless and a godly 
life. God or no-God is the first of all questions when we speak 
of man, what he is, of the tone and quality of his being, of the 
latent powers within him, of his mastery of the world or his 
subserviency to it. Man is what he is according to his fellow¬ 
ship with God or his alienation from God. 

Ritschl’s expression for that life in God which goes before 
all outward manifestation of the life in conduct is the “ eternal 
life ” — Christ’s own expression. In his explication of this state 
and the process of attaining it, Ritschl gives new meaning to the 
technical terms which had almost become meaningless symbols in 
worn-out theological systems, and had come to be treated with 
impatience and almost with contempt: forgiveness, justification, 
reconciliation, the kingdom of God. 

The end of religion is the eternal life. This is the life as 
spiritually or religiously determined, in distinction from the life 
as ethically determined, life from the point of view of man’s 
relation to God as distinguished from life as determined and 
ruled by the law of conduct. This eternal life is not something 
of the future; Christ plainly indicates that it is of the present, 
that we enter it now: 44 He that heareth my word, and believeth 
on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation; but is passed from death unto life.” It is, 
therefore, a life which, begun now, outlasts the present and 
reaches over into another world; a life over which death has no 
power. 

Sin comes between man in his natural state and this eternal 
life. Ritschl rejects the doctrine of original sin, because it 
separates sin from the person that sins, it detracts from personal 
responsibility, and it fosters rather an aesthetic aversion to sin 
than a sense of guilt. Ritschl holds that the phenomenon of 
sin in human life is best expressed by the 44 kingdom of sin.” 
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Following in the steps of Luther, he gives a more comprehen¬ 
sive definition to sin than is usual. It is not only the actual 
transgression of the divine law, but is found wherever there is a 
declination from the normal ideal of life. Sin is, therefore, the 
power over the individual which causes alienation from God, and 
is felt not only in the guilty conscience, but in the restlessness 
of the worldly life, in the lack of faith, in the absence of calm, 
confidence, and trust. All this is simply the manifestation of 
godlessness. Sin, therefore, is the barrier between man and God, 
the obstacle which keeps man out of the eternal life in communion 
with God. This must be overcome, if man is to enter into the ideal 
life, if he is to know the consummation of human happiness. 

It is idle to attempt to explain the origin of sin, and Ritschl 
does not attempt it. It is enough to know that this strange 
power stands as a perpetual barrier between us and the attain¬ 
ment of our ideal in communion with God. To overcome this 
barrier is the object of what is distinctive in the Christian reli¬ 
gion. And here we are introduced to the processes which are 
known under the technical names atonement, reconciliation, 
justification, forgiveness. It is impossible here to do more than 
indicate with the utmost brevity the salient points of these doc¬ 
trines as Ritschl sets them forth. It has been already shown 
that the effect of the atonement is not a change in God; God is 
ever the same; he has from all eternity forgiven ; he stands ever 
ready to receive back the penitent sinner. But Ritschl does 
not hold that Christ’s function was merely a proclamation of 
forgiveness. Such a view supposes a very superficial knowl¬ 
edge of the power of sin. The object of the atonement was to 
change man, not God; to bring home to man, in his alienation 
from the author of his being, the reality and the power of the 
divine forgiveness. For this task—so much vaster than the 
flippant, superficial view of human nature imagines — something 
more was required than a prophet or an example. It called for 
a sacrifice, and that sacrifice was rendered in the life and the 
death of Christ. The life and the death go together and are 
inseparable as the one sacrifice for the redemption of man from 
the power of sin. 
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The change in man which is thus effected by the atonement 
of Christ is named forgiveness or justification. The two mean 
the same thing. There is no distinction of positive and nega¬ 
tive, such as theological systems have made. Here again 
Ritschl gives a far more comprehensive meaning to the terms 
than that which is customary. Just as sin meant more than the 
mere isolated transgression, so forgiveness means more than the 
mere remission of future punishment. Sin is whatever stood in 
the way between God and man, and forgiveness is the removal 
of that barrier; it is the process by which man is placed once 
more in fellowship with his God, where he of right ought to be. 
As the effect of sin was not only the disturbed conscience, but 
restlessness, perturbation, spiritual darkness, so forgiveness 
means not only the quieted conscience, but mental and spiritual 
calm, confidence, hope, trust, joy, mastery. Man is once more 
reconciled to God, and reconciliation is the completion of the 
process whose initiation is denoted by forgiveness. Intercourse 
is restored between man and God, as it was to the sinful woman 
when Christ forgave her sins, as it is restored between friend and 
friend when the injury has been forgiven and the obstacle to 
fellowship removed. From being self-centered, or world-cen¬ 
tered, man becomes God-centered. 

This completes the conception of life as spiritually deter¬ 
mined. It is very simple. There enter into it three elements : 
the eternal life, or the life in communion with God; sin as the 
obstacle to that life; the atonement and forgiveness as the 
appointed means for overcoming that obstacle. 

It will be evident that the state which Ritschl teaches as ante¬ 
cedent to conduct is not an empty, mystical condition of the soul, 
but a state of feeling. Ritschl’s definition of religion will make 
this still more clear. The traditional theology leaves out man’s 
relation to the world in its conception of religion. . Ritschl 
attempts to show that Christianity shares with all religions, from 
the most materialistic fetichism up, this fundamental trait, that a 
supernatural power, whether demon, angel, shades of the departed, 
or God, is appealed to for protection against the adverse powers 
of the world. Man knows himself subject to natural and moral 
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forces, and impotent to resist. Nevertheless, there is in him an 
ineradicable feeling of superiority to the world, and the essen¬ 
tial nature of Christianity, as of all religion, is to come to the 
rescue of this unconquerable instinct in man by bringing super¬ 
natural power to his aid. In Christianity God does this for man 
when he raises him into fellowship with himself. This fellow¬ 
ship, therefore—or the eternal life, as it is called — this state of 
the soul antecedent to conduct, is not simply a mystical exalta¬ 
tion, but it manifests itself in those feelings which indicate man's 
superiority to the world around him, in “the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free," in the faith of him that has “ over¬ 
come the world." 

This conception of religion, as defined by our relation to the 
world and to God, it is needless to say, has been severely criti¬ 
cised. So have all of Ritschl's detailed explications of doc¬ 
trine. And it is right that they should be criticised. But over 
the details it is to be hoped that the essential thought may not 
be blurred or forgotten. That Ritschl has rescued from oblivion 
a truth which will bear the richest fruit in years to come, that 
in this rescue men will feel with increasing force that power has 
once more been given to the gospel of Christ, I have no doubt. 
Whether they will trace that renewed power to Ritschl, or 
whether it will come to them through many other channels, and 
they never know its source, makes little difference. Those who 
know what they owe to Albrecht Ritschl will bear witness to his 
power. 

Thoughtful men, meditating upon life and death, have with 
a true instinct turned to the great seers for the solution of the 
ever-present problem. The great lights of our time—Browning, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth—have brought comfort and strength to 
many a perplexed and struggling soul. But apply to the works 
of these seers the new discovery of a late generation that “ con¬ 
duct is three-fourths of life,” how shallow and unsatisfactory 
they appear, measured in the light of that principle! For they 
have little or nothing to tell us of conduct. It is the lesser 
lights that deal with questions of conduct. The master-singers 
have won their high place because they have laid bare the deeper 
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springs of life; they have enshrined themselves in the hearts of 
men because they have spread before our eyes visions of the 
realities which lie at the roots of our being, from which all con¬ 
duct springs, and have satisfied, each in his measure, the crav¬ 
ings of the soul for the beautiful and the true. The theology of 
Ritschl has satisfied many a hungry soul, because, like the work 
of the great singers, it is true to life. 

The belief in forgiveness as the constitutive principle of 
Christianity is developed by Ritschl in his explication of the 
church's function. The church is the sphere of forgiveness ; 
the communion of believers is constituted by the principle of 
forgiveness. Forgiveness is the mark and token of that higher 
life which, although never realized in its purity, yet, so far as it 
is realized, consists in the fellowship of man with God. The 
purer that fellowship, the purer the church, and the more per¬ 
fectly she performs her function of drawing men into the sphere 
and within the influences of the higher life, and so continuing 
the work of Christ upon earth. This is the kingdom of God, 
not a system of teaching, but a life, progressing toward its 
more perfect realization and looking to its consummation in 
another world. 

God may find his way into human hearts by other means, but 
that does not vitiate the belief that the church, instinct with the 
life of Christ, making the “eternal lifereal to the eyes of the 
world, is the divinely appointed means for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom, doing justice to the truth that the ideal life of 
Christianity cannot be defined in creeds or described in lan¬ 
guage, but can be truly known only in the lives of its living 
representatives. And realizing that the ideal life consists 
essentially in the forgiveness of sin, we may find herein the ful¬ 
filment of the promise: “ Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven them." 


IV. THEORETICAL AND RELIGIOUS JUDGMENTS. 

We come now to our fourth and last point, the distinction 
between theoretical or scientific knowledge and distinctively 
religious knowledge. 
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This is the one element of the system which has been seized 
upon and emphasized as distinctively Ritschlian and revolution¬ 
ary, and although there appears to be a tendency among German 
writers to deprecate this emphasis, I believe that the general 
feeling is right. For, whether what Ritschl says is new or 
whether he merely gives expression in accurate language to a 
certain feeling or way of looking at things which is in the air 
—the principles which he has formulated as fundamentally 
regulating our religious conceptions appear to me to be revolu¬ 
tionary in their effect upon theological thought. Theological 
and religious ways of thinking have undergone a profound modi¬ 
fication, and this not only among those who have come under 
the direct influence of the Ritschlian theology, but generally. 
There is a different spirit, the point of view is changed, the focus 
of interest has moved. One might briefly express this change 
by saying that it is a change from logic to life. Theological 
facts, from being the mere data of logical process and infer¬ 
ence, have come to be looked upon as the possible clues to the 
meaning of living phenomena. Everywhere we see life, experi¬ 
ence, the knowledge of human nature, coming to the front. The 
dogmatic theologian used to be satisfied when he had by severe 
process of reasoning established the bare facts. The mere 
expression and the harmonious ordering of supersensible truths 
was all that was called for. Now we want to know the meaning 
of those facts, the bearing of those truths. To lay bare the 
throbbing life underneath the cold statement; to uncover the 
action and reaction between the soul's life and the truth as it is 
revealed; to make clear, not only the possibility, but the neces¬ 
sity of Christian truth — this is what the best theological 
thinkers are trying to do. And this change has been, if not 
initiated, at least accelerated, by the principles which Ritschl 
enunciates. 

What, then, has Ritschl done ? Perhaps there is no other 
subject of thought upon which there is such vagueness and such 
an amount of misrepresentation. The principal idea which nine 
out of ten men who have ever heard his name associate with 
Ritschl is that he has exalted feeling into a norm and criterion 
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of religious thought; and he never fails to be reproached by his 
critics with being 44 subjective.” 

Humanity would be greatly benefited if some future pope 
of the intellectual life should inflict a penalty upon all writers 
who use language which they have not clearly defined to their 
own minds. And among the first offenders he will doubtless 
cite before his tribunal those who have used the word “subjec¬ 
tive” carelessly. “Subjective idealism” is a well-known philo¬ 
sophical theory, and it is a fair charge to bring against Ritschl. 
But it is a very different thing to say that he is “subjective,” 
that he does not acknowledge an “objective” standard, and by 
means of such vague language to create a prejudice, equally 
vague and undefined, against the system. 

There are two definitions of the word “subjective.” The 
first and strict definition denotes that which pertains to the con¬ 
sciousness of any particular person, in distinction from that 
which is without the consciousness of that person. Now, if the 
charge against Ritschl is that his judgments, being based upon 
feeling, are more subjective than those in which the intellect 
alone does all the work, we may well ask: Does the intellect 
belong any less to the person that judges than do the feelings ? 
Or can I judge with another person’s intellect ? Is there any 
other way known of arriving at a conclusion than by the facul¬ 
ties of the person himself? The mere formulation of these 
questions would seem to make it plain that, according to the 
strict definition of the word, a pure intellectual judgment and 
what Ritschl calls a 44 value-judgment ” are equally 44 subjective.” 

But the term is probably used by the objectors according to 
a looser definition as implying that which is arbitrary, upon the 
assumption that the feelings are more arbitrary, more subject 
to caprice, than the pure intellect. If his is true, then the 
moral law is capricious; for it is not based upon logic, but 
solely upon feeling. It will hardly do to ascribe superior regu¬ 
larity, uniformity, and trustworthiness to the operations of the 
mind in these days of spiritualism, hypnotism, Christian science, 
faith-cure, etc., all of them aberrations of the intellect. In fact, 
if anything is today safe from the individual caprice of any 
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intellectual charlatan that comes along, it is at most a few of 
the plainest ethical principles, which rest for their support 
solely upon that sentiment which is opprobriously called 44 sub¬ 
jective.” 

With the very vague ideas of Ritschl’s insistence upon feel¬ 
ings there is commonly joined the equally vague belief that 
Ritschl excludes all metaphysics from theology; and here mis¬ 
apprehension and loose thinking have fairly run riot. Granted 
that there is no generally accepted definition of the word, one 
has a right to express some astonishment when Ritschl’s critics 
identify metaphysics with dialectics, or the employment of the 
reasoning power in general. Whatever metaphysics is, it is but 
fair to judge what our author says about it according to the 
definition which he himself adopts. He very clearly expresses 
himself as following Aristotle in understanding by the term 
44 the investigation of the general grounds of all being,” and he 
explains his meaning as follows : 14 The things which come within 
the sphere of our knowledge are distinguished as nature and as 
spiritual life. In the investigation of the common grounds of 
all being no account is taken of those characteristics in which 
we find the difference between nature and spirit, and by virtue 
of which these two groups are recognized as essentially differ- 
ent. ,,a Ritschl^ thought is perfectly clear-cut, and anyone who 
takes the trouble can understand it. Before his mind, contem¬ 
plating the phenomena of the world, there stood this mysteri¬ 
ous, ever-present, unreconciled contrast and opposition: man’s 
spiritual nature on one side with its lofty claims, and on the 
other side the world of nature, an apparently insurmountable 
bar to the claims of the human spirit. To the purely intellectual 
view of the universe this opposition means nothing, and meta¬ 
physics cannot recognize it. This ground Ritschl takes because, 
by his definition, he distinctly denies to metaphysics the com¬ 
petency to furnish an adequate theory of the universe ( Gesammt - 
erkenntniss der Welt ). The sphere of metaphysics is not universal, 
but restricted. Its function is not to solve the problem of life. 
This task, the highest which can engage the human powers, 

• Rechtfertigung und Versohnung , 2d ed., Ill, 16. 
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belongs to religion; and for this task the initial truth, the 
fundamental fact, the starting-point of all reasoning, is found in 
the contrast of spirit and nature. 

Ritschl does not discard metaphysics, as has often been said. 
Metaphysics has its place in religion. It is an 14 elementary, 
merely formal mode of knowledge,” but as such it is essential, 
in its proper place, to religious thought. Metaphysical concep¬ 
tions “embrace and dominate’' all other knowledge. They 
impose laws upon thought, while the matter of thought is found 
in the contrast of spirit and world which is outside of the meta¬ 
physical sphere. I have already endeavored to show, under the 
first heading, how Ritschl bases his whole system upon certain 
metaphysical principles. 

German writers make much use of the word Weltvorstel- 
lung , for which the English language unfortunately affords no 
equivalent. It means that view of the world which any person 
forms who has thoughtfully considered all the phenomena of 
life — the theory of the universe which will account for what we 
know of the universe. The materialist has his theory of the 
universe, the pantheist has his, and the Christian has his. But 
only that department of knowledge, that mode of thought, 
which is able to embrace all the phenomena of the world can 
give us a theory of the world. Metaphysics deals with a 
restricted sphere, with one aspect of things, and therefore is 
unable to furnish the key which is necessary for a satisfactory 
theory of the whole. As such it is on a par with other disci¬ 
plines, with history, with geology or physics. Any of these 
may furnish valuable data for the formulation of the complete 
theory, but neither metaphysics nor any other department of 
knowledge is able to survey the whole field, and therefore 
cannot give the key desired. Religion alone can give us a 
theory of the universe, because it alone surveys the whole field. 
It belongs to religion alone to take into account the mysterious 
opposition between spirit and the world, this elementary fact 
which is incapable of analysis, but which, like all other ele¬ 
mentary facts, needs to be taken into account in formulating the 
final theory. 
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We are thus brought face to face with the mystery of human 
consciousness, which no terms of mere intellectual denotation 
can adequately express, as the fundamental fact in Ritschl’s 
peculiar view of religion. And this underlies his theory of the 
41 value-judgment.” 

All knowledge is acquired by the forming of judgments. 
The raw material of knowledge is the sensations. Upon these 
the mind works in forming judgments. The act of knowledge 
consists in taking these sensations within the consciousness. 
This process is performed in two different ways. Theoretical 
judgments, whether in ordinary or in accurate scientific reason¬ 
ing, are made in one way; religious judgments are formed in 
another way. In all theoretical judgments the intellect alone 
operates; in religious judgments the feelings have something to 
say. In theoretical judgments the mind defines its sensations and 
classifies them according to their origin, their character, and their 
connection with other objects; and the activity of the mind in 
this process is a purely intellectual activity (waiving the ques¬ 
tionable distinction which Ritschl draws between 44 accompany¬ 
ing” and 44 independent” judgments of value). Not so in the 
religious judgments. The process is not a purely intellectual 
one. The feelings have here a legitimate sphere of influence. 
In the vindication of the feelings as a legitimate factor toward 
determining the mental conclusion lies the peculiarity of the 
Ritschlian theory of the value-judgments. 

The determination of theoretical truth proceeds according to 
the rules of logic. Reasoning is thrown into the form of the 
syllogism, and the conclusion is drawn from the correct state¬ 
ment of major and minor premise according to laws which 
exist as intuitions of the mind. This process of knowledge has 
been accepted ever since men began to observe the laws of the 
mind and to reason according to them. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that considerable confusion should be created by the 
statement, which is now advanced, that there is a means of 
arriving at the truth outside of logic, with which the laws of 
ratiocination have nothing to do. It is well worth while, how¬ 
ever, to examine somewhat closely into this theory before we 
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condemn it; it may perhaps turn out to be neither so novel nor 
so startling as it at first appeared. 

No doubt, whenever a religious truth presents itself to the 
mind, there goes with it a certain feeling, either of attraction or 
repulsion; we feel that the truth in question is either helpful or 
hurtful to us. Ritschl tells us these feelings are not to be dis¬ 
carded, are not to be eliminated, in order that we may arrive at 
a disinterested, unbiased judgment. Such a thing does not 
exist; entire mental disinterestedness is a figment of the imagi¬ 
nation. The feelings have a perfect right to be consulted. 

Apply this theory to the central truth of Christianity, the 
divinity of Christ. The older theology sought for proof-texts 
and built upon the record of the resurrection. But the texts 
themselves need to be proved true, and if the resurrection can 
be proved as a historical fact, there is an end of all argument. 
But in that case people could not refuse to believe it, as many 
do. We see clearly, therefore, that Christianity cannot rest 
upon such weak premises, neither in fact does it, except in the 
imagination of some theological logicians. If, on the other 
hand, following a safer method toward the solution of the 
christological question, we allow ourselves to come under the 
spell of the character which the gospels depict for us, if we 
measure the lofty claims he made, and if then we feel it to be a 
psychological impossibility that he whose life was so beautiful, 
and who, withal, was so sober, should have been either a 
deceiver or self-deceived — in the mental process through which 
we pass in forming this judgment we base our conclusion upon 
the truth of those feelings which the story of Christ's life excites 
in us, of which we can give no logical account; and this is the 
"•value-judgment." And from this first impression, from this 
•‘ value-judgment," we proceed, by a process which is more of 
the nature of dialectical reasoning, to the divinity of Christ. 

Again, take such doctrines as forgiveness or justification: 
from the point of view of the logician they are quite meaning¬ 
less ; it is only when you appreciate the feeling, the human 
need, which they express that you come to realize their signifi¬ 
cance. It is the acknowledgment of the value which the 
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Christian truths embody for the feelings or the spiritual life 
that is covered by the somewhat formidable-sounding and 
awkward term 44 value-judgment/* 

It will be seen, I hope, from what has been said, how unjusti¬ 
fied is the charge of subjective idealism that has been brought 
against Ritschl. The meaning of that accusation is that Ritschl 
does not care for facts, that religion lies wholly and solely in the 
feelings, regardless of whether there are any facts corresponding 
to those feelings or not. To anyone who has studied Ritschl 
this is simply preposterous, and it might be well to weigh one's 
words carefully before bringing an accusation of such egregious 
folly against a school of thought which, whatever may be the 
extravagance of a few of its extreme representatives, may well 
claim our respect for its seriousness and the depth of its spiritu¬ 
ality. One of Ritschl’s followers says: 44 It is indeed clear, and 
Ritschl knows it as well as his opponents, that it means death to 
all religion when the objective truth of the religious conceptions 
becomes uncertain; that no man can pray to the God whose 
reality he no more believes; that he no longer fears or trusts 
such a God.” 3 

What Ritschl does maintain is this, that the feelings are just 
as legitimate a guide to reality as the pure intellect. The value 
lies, not in the feelings as such, but in the feelings as a guide to 
the truth. And surely, in this contention Ritschl is not an 
iconoclastic innovator. The truth to which he has called the 
attention of the Christian world is as old as Christianity itself, and 
what Ritschl has done is simply to uncover the primitive truth 
which had become overlaid and hidden. This 44 Ritschlianism ” 
is not a new philosophical speculation. The marvelous stirring 
of men’s thoughts which this man has produced is not the effect 
of his own power. It is not Ritschl’s thought, it is Christ’s 
thought, it is St. Paul’s. Ritschl has simply given an analysis 
of the faith which is as old as the gospel. Metaphysics, 
dialectics do not account for it. There is a certain mysterious 
element in that faith, which eludes the logical process; and the 
nature of that element the German theologian has made clear. 

3Traub, Ritschl's Erkenntnistheorie. 
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Ritschl’s theology is, therefore, a vindication of the simple 
faith of the gospel. Those who assail it must deny the power 
of that faith, and are obliged to hold that only logicians who are 
capable of giving dialectical account of their belief can have any 
certitude in questions of religion. As a matter of fact, we know 
that multitudes of men and women have lived holding the com¬ 
fortable truth of the gospel with the strongest possible convic¬ 
tion, who have known nothing of logic or of theology. Christ 
made his appeal constantly to that faith which is above logic. 
Your metaphysical theologian can give no account of that faith. 
Ritschl has taught us to understand that a theology which gives 
no account of the greatest thing in the Christian religion needs 
reconstruction. And what we call 11 Ritschlianism,” and think 
of as eminently a peculiarity of these latest times, is little more 
than a return to the simplicity of Christ. 

In another way, finally, Ritschlianism is a return to Christ: 
it is bringing us back to that for which Christ essentially stood. 
There is no tendency more pronounced in the history of the 
Christian church than the tendency back to Judaism. The 
essential religious principle of Judaism was obedience to the law. 
Foreshadowed by the Old Testament, there came with Chris¬ 
tianity a higher religious principle into the world. Obedience to 
the law was superseded by obedience to the God in the human 
heart. That principle has as yet proved too lofty for the gener¬ 
ality of mankind. They have always sought something external, 
some visible authority to lean upon. The doctrine of an infal¬ 
lible Bible presented Christians with a new law, just as external 
as the old. Criticism, by exposing the human workmanship of 
the Bible, has shaken its authority as an oracle. But strangely 
enough, even the critic seems to be yielding to the infatuation 
of an external authority, and some of his school claim to offer 
to us a new, an expurgated, a rationalized Bible, which yet shall 
be just as infallible as the old Bible. But surely the futility of 
this latest achievement of scholarship will be detected, and 
under the divine guidance the Bible will come to be acknowl¬ 
edged, not as an infallible oracle, but as a witness to the truth, 
of inestimable value—a witness, not a law imposed upon man 
from without. 
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And while this process of readjustment is going on, those 
who believe in divine providence will thank God that a great 
teacher has been raised up to open up to men an insight into the 
very core of Christianity where the truth abides high above all 
questions of Bible criticism. 

I shall conclude this paper with the tribute to Ritschl by a 
man whose name has become one to conjure with in England 
and America. Professor Harnack, in his recent publication, 
Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism , says: 14 1 cannot 
speak of these high matters without laying a wreath of profound 
gratitude on the tomb of Albrecht Ritschl. He grasped the 
fundamental ideas of the gospel and of the Reformation with 
vigor and insight, and separated them from the romantic, eccle¬ 
siastical, philosophical, and mystical entanglements and fetters 
in which they had become involved. What he discovered was not 
new; other men may have deserved thanks in other respects; 
but multitudes of Christians throughout the world owe to him 
the confidence and the joy which they feel. This we shall never 
forget.” 
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ISAIAH'S PROPHECY CONCERNING THE MAJOR-DOMO 
OF KING HEZEKIAH. 

By Adolf Kamphausen, 

University of Bonn. 

1. In 1851 the Strassburg professor Eduard Reuss published at 
Jena a treatise of more than a hundred pages entitled The Sixty-Eighth 
Psalm: A Monument of Exegetical Pains and Skill to the Honor of Our 
Whole Fraternity % which, from an array of some four hundred expositors, 
furnished what, in Hupfeld’s opinion, was a delightfully readable review 
of the conflicting expositions of that song and at the same time a con¬ 
tribution to the history of human aberration. Let no one fear that 
I am about to bring forward such a host of expositors. My object in 
discussing the section Isa. 22:15-25 is rather essentially to read a 
lesson of caution and modesty from the errors to which able exposi¬ 
tors have given currency. I do not propose to give a complete 
commentary on the prophetical passage in question, which belongs 
linguistically to the easier portions of Scripture. This is the less 
necessary since laymen quite unacquainted with Hebrew can judge for 
themselves from the authorized English and German translations 
whether I have a right to maintain that the Isaianic prophecy con¬ 
cerning Shebna has been unsatisfactorily treated hitherto by many 
scholars of all tendencies, even by comparatively careful expositors. 

2. The prophecy in question (Isa. 22 : 15-25) runs as follows: 

15. Thus saith the Lord, Yahweh of hosts: 

Up, go to Shebna, the treasurer, 

Who superintends the house of the king [and say] — 

16. What hast thou here ? And whom hast thou here ? 

That thou hewest out here a grave for thyself: 

Hewing out thy grave on the heights. 

Excavating thy dwelling in the rock. 

17. Behold, Yahweh will sling thee, O man ! yea sling: 

And will strongly seize thee. 

18. He will roll thee up flrmly into a clue 
[And toss thee] like a ball into a far country: 

There shalt thou die, and there shall be thy stately chariots, 

Thou disgrace of the house of thy lord. 

iq. So do I spurn thee from thy place: 

And from thy station he tears thee away. 

a * * * * * 

43 
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20. And it comes to pass on the same day: 

That I call my servant Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, 

21. And clothe him with thy coat, 

And with thy girdle I gird him, 

And thine authority I put in his hand: 

And he will be a father to the dwellers in Jerusalem and to the 
house of Judah. 

22. And the key of the house of David I put upon his shoulder: 

That when he opens no man may shut, 

And when he shuts no man may open. 

23. Then drive I him as a nail in a sure place: 

And he becomes a throne of honor to the house of his father, 

24. And all the glory of his father's house hangs upon him. 

The shoots and the sprouts, all the small vessels: 

All vessels from the basins to the pitchers. 

****** 

25. On the same day, is the saying of Yahweh of hosts, 

The nail gives way which [now] is driven in a sure place: 

And it is broken off, that it falls, 

And the load that hangs on it goes to the ground; 

For Yahweh hath spoken it. 

3. The translation here given is exactly the same as that presented, 
with my cooperation and approval, in the second volume of Bunsen's 
Bibelwerk (Leipzig, i860); only for “ the Eternal 99 which Bunsen, follow¬ 
ing the precedent of the French Protestants, 1 has used, I have substituted . 
Yahweh. Before I compare the translation with that of the authorized 
English and German Bibles, I wish to give a brief preliminary glance 
at its relation to the most recent scientific translation and interpreta¬ 
tion, which I hope afterward to set forth in full detail. The latest 
work is one which I mention with the more pleasure because we owe it 
to a scholar who aims simply at scientific results, and who has admit¬ 
tedly done very great service in connection with the acceptance of 
German biblical science among Bible students in England and 
America. I refer to Cheyne’s commentary contained in the Poly - 
chrome Bible! This book, on account of its author and editor, may 

* C/. t e. g., the Geneva Bible of 1605 at vs. 15 (Isa., chap. 22) which begins: 
Ainsi a dit le Seigneur , V&temel des armies. 

• The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. A New English Translation, printed in colors 
exhibiting the composite structure of the book. With Explanatory Notes and Pic¬ 
torial Illustrations. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Inter¬ 
pretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon 
of Rochester. [In the Polychrome Bible , edited by Paul Haupt.] London : James 
Clarke & Co., 1898; New York: Dodd, Mead 8 c Co.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt. Pp. xii + 216, 4to. M. 10. 
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well claim an international character. Paul Haupt is a German 
Assyriologist who for many years has taught the Semitic languages, 
along with the exposition of the Old Testament, at the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, and as editor of the great biblical work known 
as the Rainbow Bible has secured the cooperation of numerous Ger¬ 
man, English, and American scholars in a scientific undertaking 
which unites in peaceful rivalry theologians of different churches and 
nations. 

Cheyne’s view of the composite structure of this prophecy I hold 
to be equally erroneous with the denial of the unity of the book of 
Daniel. For the printing of the original text I by no means required, 
for critical reasons, the use of different colors which, in my edition of 
the text of Daniel in the Polychrome Bible , serve only to distinguish, 
for the laity, between the Hebrew and Aramaic portions. While I 
believe that the whole passage Isa. 22:15-25 was written by the 
prophet at one draft, Cheyne, on the other hand, supposes that only 
the beginning of the section originates with Isaiah, and gives vss. 
19-23 as “First Addition” and vss. 24ft. as “Second Addition” in 
light-blue print Plainly this complex hypothesis cannot appeal to 
the simplex as the sigillum veri . In my view it also lacks what is much 
more important, viz., good exegetical grounds. I must frankly declare 
that it owes its existence to unhistorical or dogmatic interpretation. 
Out of this false exegesis have arisen various speculations of an unten¬ 
able criticism. The same may be said of Duhm’s attempt in Nowack’s 
Handkommentar turn A . T, (Gdttingen, 1892), whom Cheyne, with his 
well-known readiness to adopt new views from scholars who appear to 
him experienced critics, has almost completely followed. He could also 
the more easily follow Duhm because the attempt of the latter is dis¬ 
tinguished by a certain logical consistency. 

The “and say” inserted by Bunsen at the end of 22 : 15, for which 
the German Bible, aiming at still greater clearness, gives “ and say to 
him,” is in the King James English Bible rendered by and say , 
italicized like all the words which are not expressed in the Hebrew, but 
implied in the context; cf. Isa. 8:19, where Cheyne rightly interpolates 
“give this answer.” Similarly I, with numerous exegetes, insert 
“now” in Isa. 22 : 25, a word which has its exegetical justification in 
the words “on the same day” of vs. 20 and vs. 25. After Cheyne’s 
article on Isaiah appeared in the Encyclopedia Brilannica , 1881, his 
exposition of the prophecy of Isaiah (The Book of Isaiah, A New 
Translation with Commentary and Appendices ), published in 1880-81, 
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rapidly passed through several editions; the third edition appeared 
(cf ’ Strack, Einleitung in das A . T Miinchen, 1895, p. 208) in 1884 
at London (2 vols., pp. 310, 317). Later followed Cheyne’s Introduc¬ 
tion to the Book of Isaiah (London, 1895, pp. xxxix + 449), to which, 
with the author’s cobperation, a well-merited German translation 
(Giessen, 1897) by Jul. Bohmer, a Lutheran clergyman in Kemnitz, 
was accorded. In quoting from Cheyne’s writings on Isaiah I cite as 
“Translation” his work in the Polychrome Bible (1898); references 
to his “ Introduction ” are, however, to the above-mentioned translation 
of it by J. Bohmer, to which Cheyne himself has supplied certain 
features not found in the English original. Cheyne’s work, The 
Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged (cf. Franz Delitzsch, BibL 
Kommentar zum Jesaja , 3d ed., Leipzig, 1879, P* xxxvi), had already 
appeared in 1870, a fact which I mention here only as evidence that 
the book of Isaiah has been the favorite study of the Oxford scholar 
for decades. Finally, in August, 1899, appeared in Part 10 of the Poly¬ 
chrome Bible (pp. iv + 208, 4to, in seven colors; M. 12.50) Cheyne's 
critical edition of the Hebrew text. 

When I think of the position of biblical science a generation ago, 
at a time when I reviewed in the Theol. Studien und Kritiken (1863, 
pp. 792-816; 1872, pp. 747-60) Samuel Davidson’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament ', and the first volume of the Speaker's Commentary , I can 
only rejoice at the vast strides which biblical studies have made since 
that day in England and America. The Anglican theology, roughly 
awakened by the onslaught of Bishop Colenso, lacked at that time the 
scientific character, especially in so far as it was almost wholly devoted 
to the mechanical theory of inspiration and was subservient to a false 
apologetic which passed as orthodox. Whereas H. Ewald, who in my 
view was the greatest expounder of the Old Testament in the nine¬ 
teenth century, could welcome the not very important work of a Samuel 
Davidson in the Gottinger gelehrten Anzeigen , 1862, p. 1187, as “a 
noble monument of a more thorough and profitable biblical science 
that was newly beginning in England,” the progress of Old Testament 
studies in England and America in the last decades has been so great 
that I must pronounce a knowledge of the English language to be 
absolutely indispensable to every German who would independently 
keep abreast of the time in those studies. In the interests, however, 
of my countrymen who are not familiar with English, I rejoice that J. 
Bohmer has published in the German language the “ Introduction” of 
the English scholar, and share his desire that Cheyne’s work may 
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contribute to rendering the bond between English and German theology 
ever more fully recognized and valued, and ever more closely knit. 

I will touch, in passing, upon a small transposition of words in 
22 : 15 f. which was first suggested by Cheyne in the “ Corrigenda” of the 
Polychrome Bible , p. 211. Already in the “Introduction” he expresses 
the opinion, following Duhm, that the words “ touching Shebna, the 
overseer of the palace” are found in the wrong place. Although J. 
Meinhold (Die Jesajaertdhlungen , Js. XXXVI-XXXIX, G 5 ttingen, 
1898, p. 76) also concludes that the words may be understood as an 
inscription to the prophecy, and are perhaps to be removed from their 
present position, I hold that Duhm’s idea that the last five words of vs. 
15 are to be regarded as an inscription is improbable, and I see no 
valid reason for this assertion of his: “the compiler has not observed 
that the inscription (if it was not written in afterward) has fallen to the 
end of vs. 15.” Much less can I agree with Cheyne when, after the 
inscription Against Shebna the Governor of the Palace , he makes vs. 16b 
follow immediately on vs. 15a, wherewith the fourteenth of the genuine 
prophecies of Isaiah begins. He puts in a footnote the allegedly 
faulty /. the Lord, which stands before JHVH Sabaoth, because 
it seems a later addition to the genuine text, and translates: “ Thus 
says JHVH Sabaoth : Go in to this prefect that hews out his sepulcher 
on high, cutting himself out in the rock a habitation, and say,” etc. 
The suffixes in "TOp and can certainly be fitly enough rendered, if 
this change suggested by Dr. Furness be made, although, as the well- 
known use of the article in addressing persons shows (cf the Hebrew 
Grammar of Gesenius-Kautzsch, 26th edition, § 1261), they would 
present no difficulty in Hebrew. But this apparent advantage is more 
than counterbalanced by the loss of the rhetorical beauty involved in 
the change of person, as in Gen. 49 : 4. 3 I hold with Tuch and Dill- 
mann to the Massoretic text, which Duhm here rightly translates: 
“Thou, who hewest out his sepulcher on high,” etc. It was an error 
when Rosenmuller in the Scholia (3. Aufi., Leipzig, 1833) regarded vs. 
i6£ as a parenthesis and thought that we have here “ non verba prophe - 
toe ad Sebnam 9 sed enarrantis , et describentis locum quo Sebna sepulchrum 
sibi paraverit , ut lectores superiorum verborum vim magis sentiant .” 
This error must be styled a complete retrogression, since older exposi¬ 
tors had given the correct explanation, e. g., J. G. Eichhorn (Die 
hebrdischen Propheten 9 Gbttingen, 1816, I, p. 278) and W. Gesenius, 

1 I am aware that that great lover of change, C. J. Ball, in the Polychrome Bitle, at 
the end of Gen. 49: 4, declares the text to be corrupt, but without ground. 
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who in his Jesaia-Kommentar compares with this passage Mic. i : 2 
for the change of the form of address into the third person ; see also 
Ed. K6nig, Syntax, § 343/. 

4. In regard to Isa. 22:15, or the first verse of our section, Duhm 
rightly retains the TTK which so solemnly commences the words of 
threatened judgment, but the imperative which he, like Luther, 
translates “go in,” is, in his view, not quite clear. For my part 1 
decidedly prefer the view of the Authorized Version of 1611, which 
leaves out of account the distinction between bfc* and b? and translates, 
“ Go, get thee unto this treasurer, [even] unto Shebna, which [is] over 
the house [and say];” so also, for example, Gesenius translates, “Up! 
go to this [royal] councilor, to Shebna, the overseer of the palace 
[and say].” The celebrated Dutch expositor Campegius Vitringa, 
whose exposition of Isaiah lies before me in the edition of Biisching 
(Halle, 1749), not only finds in the occurring of by after a previous bfct 
the expression of an elegant form of speech,* but also thinks that Isaiah 
thereby indicates that the prophecy is directed against Shebna, and that 
he attacks him unawares. Delitzsch’s interpretation in the Biblical 
Commentary (Leipzig, 1879 ) ls similar, viz., that with bfct is interchanged 
the b? which is commonly used of a stronger coming against another 
(1 Sara. 12: 12), and which here refers to the superior power of the 
prophetic word. It is simpler to follow the Authorized Version in 
repeating the unto; this we prefer, taking with it Sill in the frequently 
occurring (e. g ., Gen. 31:18; 45 : 17) signification of “betake oneself,” 
and, with Siegfried and Stade ( Hebr . Worterbuch , p. 513), recognizing 
our verse as one of those numerous passages in which by and bx are 
used interchangeably. According to the well-warranted view of 
Siegfried and Stade, this faulty substitution of b? for bfc$, which is 
attested by parallel passages (cf. Isa. 2 : 2 with Mic. 4:1), was occa¬ 
sioned, here and in the other places cited by them where the two 
prepositions occur near together, “by the circumstance that the 
Aramaic, to whose influence the Hebrew language, in its last phase, 
and the transmission of the Old Testament text were subjected, did 
not possess the preposition “b^, and the interchange could the more 
readily take place since particular verbs could be combined with both 
of them in different meanings, e. g. f “1211 (Jer. 11:2), etc.” 

Cheyne himself remarks on the correction of b? into bfct, “rightly if 
these words are Isaiah's.” Although the passage in question gives 

*Cf. Ed. Konig, Syntax, §319^, who regards by here as a substitution for but 
for the sake of variety. 
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the name of the official who is being warned and that of his divinely 
chosen successor only once, Duhm entirely removes the name Shebna, 
and thinks that the man who inserted the words “ Against Shebna the 
overseer of the palace” at the end of vs. 15 was in error in taking the 
foreign official for Shebna the overseer of the palace. This error must 
have been occasioned, to quote Duhm’s own words, “by the foreign 
sound of the name KD2TD and the circumstance that the name of 
Shebna’s father is not given. We can no longer determine what the 
true text is; but that Isaiah did not write the closing words of vs. 15 
is indicated by the double title as well as by the by, which cannot easily 
be regarded as a scribal error on account of the foregoing bfct- Isaiah 
did not require to name the man, who was of course known to every 
townsman.” In regard to this remarkable specimen of argumentation 
it is sufficient to say with Cheyne: “ We have no reason to doubt that 
the prophecy refers, as the last words of vs. 15 say, to Shebna, and that 
he was the predecessor of Eliakim as overseer of the palace.” One 
who wished to do so could of course suspect, because of its appellative 
meaning, even the name of Eliakim as well as that of his father, as the 
famous Baur of Tubingen found the Onesimus of the epistle to 
Philemon suspicious. A wag might even propose the fantastic inter¬ 
pretation, “sit down then!” that is, “down with thee to the ground.” 5 
Without concurring in Rosenmuller’s supposition of a parenthesis, 
Guthe’s translation, edited by Kautzsch, supplies a free imitation of the 
prophet's indignant expression, “ Let him hew out for himself yonder 
his sepulcher on high,” etc., which agrees excellently with the *"WTJ 
in vs. 15, where it is employed contemptuously (cf. Isa. 6:9; 1 Sam. 
10:27). 

5. Abr. Kuenen (Historisch-critisch Ottderzoek , Leiden, 1889, p. 69), 
like many expositors, infers from Shebna’s name and Isaiah’s words to 
him (vs. i6tf) that he was a foreigner in Jerusalem. In regard to the 
name opinions are certainly very much divided. Apart from our sec¬ 
tion the name Shebna, usually written V& 21 D ,* occurs four times in the 
book of Isaiah (36: 3, 11, 22; 37 : 2), and likewise in the parallel pas¬ 
sages 2 Kings 18:18, 26, 37; 19:2. According to the customary 

5 Vitringa (loc. eif. t p. 474), as since writing the above I have noticed, actually 
loand something prophetic in the name, deriving it from 2TO, and, in his usual way of 
playing upon words, saw, in the translation return , go baek, yield \ the foreshadowed 
destiny of the proud minister who was to give place to a better man. 

•Siegfried and Stade remark that the form occurs only twice (2 Kings 

18:18, 26), but they regard Hezekiah’s palace prefect and chancellor (scribe) as the 
same person. 
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view, which also approves itself to us, the same person is meant in all 
the nine places, he having been first the manager of Hezekiah’s house¬ 
hold and afterward state secretary ( cf\ Gesenius-Buhl, Hebr. Lexicon f 
where also all the passages for JT 321 D and the apparently identical 
mom are cited). With Siegfried and Stade compare YWlD, in 

Levy, Seals and Gems , pp. 40 f. Franz Delitzsch (loc. cit., p. 257, note 1) 
remarks that the brother of the famous Hillel was also called Shebna, 
and then continues: “ In the full form of the name PP 331 D (also 

. r: ~ : 

Phoenician), which is interchangeable with PP 351 D ( vicinus dei), 
is equivalent to "ptfj (constr. from "p!D), cf, Aram. EQ 1 D, vicinus ” 
In Gesenius’ Thesaurus *piD is called “ radix incertae signification is, fort. 
Urevit y 'adolevity cf ‘tener, mollis fuit adolcscens, and correspond¬ 
ing to it fort. 1 adolescentia,' nisi est pro PP33W nom. pr. {quem 

adolescere fecit Jova /).” It is very possible that the name of God may 
have been connected with this proper name, as, e. g., Wellhausen (Gott. 
gel. Anzeigen, 1899, p. 244) explains the K 3 * 3 T mentioned in Esdr. 
10 : 43 (cf. Jos., Ant., xiii, 268, 273) as “bought servant, i. e., of God,”' 
in accordance with Dan. 2:8. It is equally possible that we should 
leave Phoenician and Arabic out of account for the derivation of 
Shebna, and say with Cheyne (Translation, p. 159): “It is probable 
that Shebna was of Syrian origin." But be that as it may, the idea 
which with the utmost probability we infer from the context, viz., that 
he was a parvenu , is of much greater importance. This is not denied 
even by Winer (Bib. Realwor ter buck, 3. Aufl.), who, however, will not 
admit the inference from the Aramaic form that the man must have 
been a foreigner. Most expositors rightly find it probable, with Winer 
and Cheyne, “ that he was a leader of the party which favored alliance 
with Egypt against Assyria." 

Shebna, the name of whose father is wanting in all the nine pas¬ 
sages, was a homo novus , or, as George Adam Smith (Expositor's Bible r 
London, 1888, p. 317) most aptly calls him, an “ unfamilied intruder 
who had sought to establish himself in Jerusalem, after the manner of 
those days, by hewing himself a great sepulcher.” This leads us to 
consider the question whether in the title of this article I have rightly 
compared the position of the person threatened in this prophecy with 
that of the Frankish major-domo. Shebna is designated as 
rrnrrby, and it is not advisable, with Cheyne’s critical edition, p. 196, 
to read for or to change the by standing before 8331 E into b- 
The title lYOfnby might indeed, on account of the ambiguity of 
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the last word, be understood otherwise; that is, it could be taken, as in 
the old versions, to designate a temple official. But this old interpre¬ 
tation, which Jerome also credulously adopted under the influence of his 
Jewish teacher (cf. August Pfeiffer, Opera omnia , Utrecht, 1704, p. 369), 
translating *Q3 in vs. 17 by gallus gallinaceus, is decidedly to be rejected, 
and can be called important only in having possibly contributed 
to biasing the judgment of many expositors in regard to this pas¬ 
sage. simply is never used in regard to a temple overseer 

in the Old Testament. The context of our section ( cf\ Isa. 22 : 21 ff.) 
plainly shows that the prophecy is addressed to an exalted secular offi¬ 
cial, whom Luther, on account of his high rank in the royal court, 
calls the Hofmeister (steward); therefore I content myself with citing 
a few parallel passages and refer, for the Septuagint and other old 
versions, to the detailed discussion in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia. Accord¬ 
ing to 2 Kings 15:5, Jotham as prince-regent bore the title of a gov¬ 
ernor of the palace, or, as it is also translated, Haushofmeister (house 
steward). Ed. Riehm ( Handworterbuch , 2d ed., pp. 645, 1466) rightly 
infers from this that Shebna by this title is designated as the first state 
official, standing very near the king, or as the highest minister of state. 
According to Gen. 41 : 40, Pharaoh set Joseph over his house and thereby 
assigned to him the place nearest the throne; cf. also 1 Kings 4:6; 
18:3. On the other hand, I regret that Riehm again brings forward 
the idea that the Shebna who, according to 2 Kings, chaps. 18 f.; Isa., 
chaps. 36 f., accompanied the steward Eliakim when commissioned by 
Hezekiah to conduct the negotiation with the ambassadors of Senna¬ 
cherib, and to solicit the intercession of Isaiah, was perhaps not the 
person threatened in Isa., chap. 22. Certainly there is no logical 
impossibility in the idea that two state officials in very high positions 
under the same King Hezekiah may have borne the same unusual name 
of Shebna; but this hypothesis of two different persons named Shebna 
substitutes, in a way disallowed to the historian or exegete, the abstract 
possibility for the actual reality which to all appearance is alone war¬ 
ranted. Evidently this hypothesis, which is also approved by Riietschi 
in the second edition of Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie (art. “ Sebna ”), is 
of purely dogmatic origin. Having read in Isa., chap. 22, that the 
prophet commissioned by Yahweh threatened Shebna with the speedy 
loss of his position and removal to a foreign country, these interpreters 
are not satisfied with a mere partial fulfilment of the prophecy, since 
they presume that the divine threat could not have failed of complete 
accomplishment. We shall see more definitely afterward how injuri¬ 
ously this dogmatic presupposition has affected exegesis. 
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6. In his exposition of our passage, which first appeared in the 
year 1714, Vitringa, who explicitly declares the closing verse easy, 
i. e. t requiring no special elucidation, and, with the great majority of 
expositors, rightly understands it of the fall of Shebna, gives an inter¬ 
esting account of his view of the fulfilment of this prophecy. He 
thinks that Shebna had attained to the high office of steward, probably 
under Ahaz—an hypothesis, not in itself improbable, in which he had 
been preceded by Hugo Grotius and which we meet again in the 
writings of H. Ewald ( Gesch . des Volkes Israel , third edition, Vol. 
HI, pp. 370, 663; Die Propheten des Allen Bundes , second edition, 
Vol. I, p. 401). Moreover, Vitringa infers from vs. 18 that Shebna, 
after being dismissed in disgrace, fled in shame and fear secretly 
to Assyria or Babylon in the same stately chariot in which he was 
wont to appear in Jerusalem, with a view to stirring up the king 
of Assyria against Hezekiah. In this flight, which took place not long 
before the campaign of Sennacherib, the prophecy had its first fulfil¬ 
ment. After the unfortunate issue of that campaign, Shebna closed 
his career in ignominy under Assyrian rule. Vitringa will not allow 
that this Shebna who, according to the threatening of the prophet, 
was to die far from Jerusalem, was identical with the one mentioned 
in 2 Kings, chaps. 18 f., and supports this supposition of several per¬ 
sons of the same name, forced upon him by orthodox dogmatics, by 
pointing out the improbability that Hezekiah, in sending to Isaiah, 
would employ as his messenger an enemy of that prophet. This diffi¬ 
culty quite disappears, as will be shown, if only we do not proceed on 
the untenable presupposition of a complete fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Winer also does not doubt that Shebna, who had recommended 
the alliance with Egypt, was really dismissed, according to the 
prophecy of Isaiah, and that Eliakim mentioned by Isaiah was his 
successor; but he thinks that “ Shebna, as is often the case with such 
favorites, was not wholly removed from the court; he held the less 
considerable and influential office of a 1B0, probably, just as nowa¬ 
days retiring ministers may be appointed ambassadors or chiefs of 
provinces.” Schenkel, in his Bibel-Lexicon, not only supposes that 
Shebna had provoked the anger of the prophet by his arrogance and 
harshness, but adds also the doubtful supposition that he had aroused 
the jealousy of Hezekiah by locating his sepulcher near the tombs of 
the kings. Nevertheless, because he knew how to make himself indis¬ 
pensable to the king, he retained the confidential position of a royal 
scribe, and then, after the invasion of the Assyrians under Sennacherib, 
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his relations with Isaiah had improved. Emphasizing especially vs. 
ai, Cornill, in Stade's Zeitschrift , 1884, p. 97, makes the just remark : 
“The invective against Shebna deals less with the person of this 
dignitary than with Jerusalem suffering through the abuse of his 
official power.” Unprejudiced criticism, it seems to me, cannot pos¬ 
sibly see in the term father a title. So H. Ewald conjectured that, 
with the removal of Shebna to another official position, the chief 
gravamen against him, namely, the promotion of unworthy favorites, 
was obviated, and that there was a real amendment on Shebna’s part, 
just as Riehm, in view of Isa 37 : 2, presupposes his repentance, unless 
a different person is spoken of under the same name. 

7. For the understanding of this and every prophetical passage it 
is important that we form a correct view of the relation of the king to 
the prophet, such as we miss in J. G. Eichhorn and many other writers. 
This famous representative of the so-called rationalismus vulgaris says, 
loe. at.: “It seems to have belonged to the duties of a court prophet 
among the Hebrews to announce to the first minister of state the 
displeasure of the king, when he had incurred it, together with the 
punishment of his transgression ; and to report to those who obtained 
an office at court that they were appointed to their posts. Such an 
announcement, whereby Isaiah at one time informed the overseer of 
the palace, Shebna, of his removal from his office, and in the king’s 
name declared Eliakim his successor, survives in this section.” These 
acts of dismissal and nomination on the part of the court prophet in the 
name of the king are supposed by Eichhorn to have been performed 
at the same time in Yahweh’s name, “since the king regarded him¬ 
self as the deputy of Jehovah, the invisible king of the land.” More¬ 
over, he thinks that “Shebna, who was sent along with Eliakim in 
the capacity of .scribe to Sennacherib’s generals, must either have been 
a different person from the overseer of the palace or, if he was the 
same person, the decree of banishment must have been canceled, the 
dismissal must have been modified, and altered to a transference to 
an inferior post.” Gesenius rightly rejects this view of the relation 
existing between the king and the prophet, and employs against it, 
not only the analogy of other prophecies which, like the present, 
refer to a single individual (cf Amos 7:17; Jer. 28:15 ff.; 29 : 21 ff.; 
39:13 if.), but also the circumstance of its apparently incomplete 
fulfilment. 

However much l assent to Gesenius’ view that Isaiah is not here 
spoken of as the executor of a royal commission, I do not find that 
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this scholar has attained a quite correct view of the relation of the 
king to the prophet. In his commentary he describes Shebna as the 
head of the party opposed to the prophet, and says: “Just at a point 
of time when he believed that his position was most secure he lost 
the confidence of the king who, as always (?), gave heed willingly to 
the advice of the prophet; his fall was determined, and now (?) the 
prophet through this utterance gives vent to his just displeasure with 
him, announcing, along with his dismissal, his exile (i. e. y his expulsion 
from the land). Apparently this latter punishment was not inflicted ; 
the king confined himself to a change of officials, or he was received 
again into favor. That such prophecies were rather maledictions and 
execrations than properly predictions plainly appears from Amos 7:17. 
Here it is further especially noteworthy that no (?) reason is given for 
the punishment denounced upon Shebna. No doubt, however (unless 
something has fallen out before this passage), it must be attributed to 
the general reason that Shebna belonged to the irreligious anti-theo¬ 
cratic party.” Yet for one who can sufficiently place himself in the 
spirit and aim of this prophecy, the prophet by no means fails in 
indicating reasons for the divine threat of judgment. The attentive 
reader who notes how Shebna’s successor is described as a servant of 
Yahweh, /. c., a pious man (vs. 20), and as a benefactor of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Jerusalem and the house of Judah (vs. 21), can easily infer the 
possession of the opposite of those virtues by Eliakim’s predecessor, 
and can presume, on Shebna’s part, the want of the fear of God as 
well as ruthless oppression of the people. 

Vitringa, not satisfied with the literal fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy, 
speaks also of a mystical fulfilment on account of Rev. 3: 7. He 
thinks that, because the description of the Savior as the possessor of 
the key of David in this passage of the Apocalypse refers to Isa. 22:22, 
Eliakim is plainly a type of Christ. One might fancy that Jewish 
expositors, biased by the typical view of the person of Eliakim (cf. also 
Heb. 3 : 6) current among Christians, may have been led to an unfavor¬ 
able idea of this man, so that they ascribe to him a nepotism of an 
objectionable kind. But this idea is shown to be false from the fact 
that even in the pre-Christian Greek translation, although it is well 
known that the Septuagint is rather to be treated as the oldest exposi¬ 
tion than as an aid to textual criticism, we find the erroneous applica¬ 
tion of the title of house steward to a temple official, and that 
Jerome {cf. Rosenmiiller, Scholia , p. 153) following the Targum at vs. 25, 
remarks : “ Quod autcm ait: in die illaauferetur paxillus, qui fixus fuerat 
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in loco fideli et quae sequuntur , multi ad Sobnam referunt , quodEliakim 
infixo paxillOy prior paxillus 9 qui infixus fuerat 9 corruat. Sed quia 
sequitur , ct peribit quod pependerat in eo, quod dejecto Sobna ttequa- 
quam factum est, intclligimus hoc did, quod deposito Sobna pontificatum 
acceperit Eliacim, cuius sacerdotii dignitatem subvertit extrema captivitas.” 
Here the words u quod dejecto Sobna nequaquam factum est ” again 
plainly betray the fact that the exegesis is dependent on the dogmatic 
view. The reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim is only apparently appli¬ 
cable if we go back mechanically to vs. 23. Here, at any rate, Elia¬ 
kim is denoted by TTP or nail, so that from a superficial consideration 
one may believe himself justified in viewing "irffi in vs. 25 as so refer¬ 
ring back to vs. 23 that the announcement of Eliakim’s fall is thereby 
intended. But an unprejudiced exegesis, which has its glance directed 
to the whole of this section, can only agree with Rosenmuller in 
accepting the view of Raschi and Kimchi, fully stated by him, which 
regards vs. 25 as announcing the fall of Shebna, who was at that time 
still in possession of the highest office under the king. 

I. A. Dathe remarks clearly and aptly at vs. 25 : “ Quoniam Elia- 
kimo constans et stabilis fortuna in munere suo promissa fuerat, non 
probabile videtur, de eodem in hoc versu esse sermonem. Sed videtur 
propheta denuo lapsum Sebnae praedicere et in cum transferre eundem 
tropum a clavo desumptum , quo de Eliakimo fuerat usus only instead of 
the repeated videtur a stronger expression would have been more appro¬ 
priate. The force of the context is clearly given by the analysis of John 
Piscator in his Bibelwerk (Herborn, 1644) in the following words: 
"Depositio Sebnae a praefectura aulae indicatur primo verbis propriis , v. 
19 : deinde amplificatur antithesi disparatorum, quatenus praefectura ilia 
promittitur Eliakimo , vv. 20 sqq. Postremo illustratur simili exemptionis 
paxilli e pariete, v . 25.” Piscator speaks briefly and to the point at 
the last verse: “ \Paxillus iste] praefectus aulae , Schebna . Metaphora ex 
collatione versus 23.” 

8. The stricture expressed in section 7, against Eichhorn and 
Gesenius, of having erroneously conceived the relation of the king to 
the prophet, cannot be directed against Duhm, inasmuch as this 
scholar, for whom only vss. 15-18, excluding 15^, could have “ quite 
properly belonged to Isaiah,expresses the view that “ undoubtedly 
the high official was quite passive before the formidable man of God, 
and the scene, which certainly did not occur in absolute privacy, was 
so far already a signal humiliation for the upstart.” The words with 
which Isaiah, at the end of vs. 18, brands the great man as the 
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disgrace of the king’s house equally show the bold spirit of the intrepid 
prophet, and his steadfast conviction that as the messenger of the 
Lord Yahweh of hosts, he must personally announce to the potentate 
his doom of speedy dismissal from his high office. Himself inwardly 
assured of the divine will, the prophet, who had no respect of persons, 
certainly took even the king by surprise with the announcement of this 
dismissal, especially as the promotion of Eliakim was immediately con¬ 
nected with it, the latter being an outstanding man in Jerusalem, well 
known to the king and the whole court. Hezekiah carried out the 
divine will by substituting Eliakim for Shebna as the highest state 
official. The prophecy of Isaiah, as we may suppose with Ewald (cf. 6), 
was not fruitless, since in any case it made an end of the promotion of 
unworthy favorites. The removal of Shebna would have been a half 
measure, had it not brought in a better successor. We need not, how¬ 
ever, with Piscator, influenced by the inadmissible idea of a complete 
fulfilment of the prophecy, have recourse to the very improbable sup¬ 
position that Shebna was delivered up to the Assyrians by the king, 
and so was carried off to Assyria. The merit of the man of God suf¬ 
fers no abatement, although Shebna did not die in the far East, but, 
in spite of the literal meaning of vs. 18, at Jerusalem. Therefore 
Isaiah did not And it necessary to suppress his prophecy against 
Shebna on account of its presumably mere partial fulfilment. On the 
contrary he has, with his wonted skill, recorded this prophecy, which 
is of course not a prediction. And this skill is shown, according to 
the correct analysis of Piscator (cf. 7), in the fact that not only the 
beginning, but the continuation and conclusion, of the prophecy refer 
to Shebna’s deposition. 

On the other hand, Duhm is wrong in saying: “ It is strange that 
Isaiah should appoint the new minister.” It is certainly self-evident 
that such depositions and appointments were the prerogative of the 
king, not of the so-called court prophet. While Duhm regards vss. 
15-18 quite intelligible, the address to Eliakim appears to him “full 
of difficulties.” But these difficulties are only such as the expositor 
himself has made. Even more than at the appointment of the new 
minister Duhm wonders at the circumstance “that Isaiah sought at the 
same time to promote his whole family.” If the prophet had really 
wished only to say that the advancement of a certain man to the first 
office tinder the king would, as is still the case everywhere, bring 
increased influence to his whole kindred, he would have passed over in 
silence the advancement of his whole family, which, as a self-evident 
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matter, required no special mention. Ed. Reuss (Die Propheten , 
Braunschweig, 1892, p. 179) remarks more appropriately on vss. 23 f.: 
“ All these figures offend our taste: the fastened nail means the secure 
position of the new minister; the following words say that all his 
relatives, without distinction of merit or of the social position of indi¬ 
viduals, will hang upon this nail. Nowadays this is called nepotism, 
camaraderie, etc. In the ancient East it was the rule. A famous 
example was that of the Barmakides at the court of the Abbassides. 
The vessels are just the members of the family in the widest sense. 
Isaiah certainly did not mean thereby to assail the honor of his patron 
or prot£g£.” Only through unjustifiably reading a meaning into these 
verses which emphasize Eliakim’s ability can we find in them any 
charge of nepotism. We have rather to concur with the famous Hugo 
Grotius, who remarks at vs. 21, “Optime voce patris expressit boni 
magistrates officium ,” and then explains vs. 25 as follows: “Sobna 
remote, simul removebuntur omnes ejus clientelae . Volunt enim novi 
magistri aulae ministros per totam aulam habere sibi obnoxios ." “ It is 

quite unaccountable, however," continues Duhm, “ that Isaiah, in the 
same breath (with the promotion of the whole family), announces the 
downfall in disgrace of the newly appointed minister—for that vs. 25 
applies to Shebna, not to Eliakim, is only the solution of a desperate 
exegesis." I am quite willing to admit that we have here to do with a 
question of exegesis. Duhm’s faulty exposition is the cause of his 
violent critical operations. When he calls the only warranted exegesis 
desperate, I think this predicate should rather be applied to his truly 
desperate double assumption. Duhm regards vss. 19-23 “as the addi¬ 
tion inserted by someone who had 36 : 3 before his eyes, and perhaps 
one who was somehow interested in the family of Eliakim," and he 
holds vss. 24 1 as “another addition by one who was an enemy of the 
family of Eliakim, and who, therefore, cannot have lived before the 
exile. Vss. 15-18 were probably composed during the reign of Heze- 
kiah." We shall see that Cheyne (cf. 3) is not the only one who 
has followed his leadership in regard to this double assumption. 

9. In proof of my assertion, which I have intentionally thus can¬ 
didly stated, an exegesis of this whole passage is not required; this 
will appear also if we fix our attention briefly on the only word of vs. 
15 (cf. 4) which has not yet been discussed. I mean the expression 
which is also without importance for my assertion, and in regard 
to whose meaning opinions still differ. Ruetschi, though he rightly 
allows that their downfall was announced through Isaiah to Shebna 
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and his whole circle of relatives, wrongly said in 1861 ( cf ‘ Herzog, 
ReaL-Enc ., ist ed., XIV, 172) that pb, along with the immediately 
following words tF 3 TPby HDK, refers to the house steward. This 
error was probably occasioned by Luther's translation, “Gehe hinein 
zum Schatzmeister Sebna, dem Hofmeister," which, as a free transla¬ 
tion, has in the revised German Volksbibel 6 received no correction, 
because a correction appeared unessential for the meaning. Luther, 
indeed, chose different German words for the two different expres¬ 
sions, since he rendered *50 by “ treasurer " and the succeeding words 
by “ governor of the palace." The new editor of Gesenius* Hand - 
worterbuch , Frants Buhl, translates "jbo by “Pfleger," “ Verwalter" 
(“guardian," “steward "), but he thinks it doubtful whether the word is 
to be derived from a special Hebrew verb *pD, “to care for," “tend," 
“ take charge of," which occurs, perhaps as a Canaanism, in the Tell- 
el-Amarna letters (Zeitschr. fur Assyr ., 6, 248), or whether, along with 
it is an older equivalent of the Assyrian laknu (/. “prefect," 
“superintendent;" cf. Isa. 41:25), and compares the rYttbCX), or “provi¬ 
sion cities," mentioned, e. g., Exod. 1:11, which Ed. Konig {Syntax, 
§ 267a) explains as “seats of government." Besides the paasculine 

6 While referring to my treatise, Die bericktigte Lutherbibel , Rectoratsrede, mit 
Anmerkungen (Berlin, 1894, pp. 66, 8vo), I may for various reasons call attention to 
the importance of the German Volksbibel. The revised edition of Luther’s German 
translation, which was prepared by a commission of the German Evangelical Church 
Conference, and which has now been officially adopted in nearly all Germany, can, as 
we know, be compared, as regards fidelity to the original text, neither with the 
English version of 1611 nor with many later versions which have risen on Luther’s 
shoulders, e. g. f the Zurich Bible for 1868, which has been revised anew after the 
original text, and which gives at vs. 15 the rendering, “Go in to this steward (Ver- 
waller ), to Sebna, who is set over the house.” The commendable principles to which 
the pious translators of the Authorized Version were devoted Paul Haupt has printed 
in the introduction to Cheyne’s translation (pp. ix-xii), doubtless to the benefit of 
many learned German despisers of the Volksbibel. One very often finds in English 
writings on biblical subjects all sorts of observations on the renderings of the Author¬ 
ized Version and their justification. In this way biblical scholars of English speech 
fulfil a duty to their country and the church, and contribute to making the true sense 
of the words of the Bible, on which all Protestant confessions, in opposition to those 
of the Romish and Greek churches, are founded, ever more accessible to the laity. 
My sincere desire is that many German scholars also will become more sensible of 
their duty in this respect, bearing in mind that only the best that can be done in 
setting forth the Hebraiea veritas is good enough for the people. As a member of the 
committee of revisers who were officially charged at Halle in 1871-90 to bring 
Luther’s Bible into a form better corresponding with the original text, I know the 
need of the revised edition better than perhaps any Old Testament theologian now 
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participle, Siegfried and Stade’s Hebrew Lexicon mentions also the 
feminine form WSb, 1 Kings i: 2, 4,1. e. f “ female attendant. 1 ' ). D. 
Michaelis ( Supplenunta ad Lexica Hebraica, p. 1756), who specially 
builds upon the Arabic , familiaris fuit , tries two different deri¬ 
vations, which lead him to the same signification, “chamberlain” 
( familiaris , 1. e. f amicus regis), and thinks that Shebna was the first 
among the chamberlains of Hezekiah. Gesenius compares 1 Kings 
4:5 and 1 Macc. 11:26 f., and regards the “king’s friend” as his 
councilor. The Authorized Version, in its translation “treasurer,” to 
which Cheyne prefers “prefect,” follows, with Luther, the Targum, 
I bn-Ezra, and others, and goes back to the already mentioned passage 
Exod. 1:11. Perfectly untenable is Doederlein's view, which is well 
controverted by Rosenmuller, viz., that 150 is to be explained accord¬ 
ing to Eccl. 9 :15 f. as arti/ex and the before Shebna as pro , as if 
the matter concerned the actual builder of the mausoleum engaged by 
Shebna. 

10. After having, at the first verse, conceded only a small textual 
error (cf. 4), viz., b? instead of bit (cf. Ewald, Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch , 
§217/, and A. Noordtrij, Het Hebreeuwsche Voorzetsel bit, Leiden, 1896, 

living. Yet I cannot express myself with sufficient severity in regard to the utterly 
absurd review in which the otherwise highly deserving Paul de Lagarde expressed 
his sentence of condemnation ( Gottinger gel . Ant., 1885, pp. 57-96) upon the so-called 
Probe-Bibet. By the Probe-Bibel , which appeared in 1883, just 400 years after Luther's 
birth, is meant the first preliminary impression of the revised Bible carried out under 
commission of the Eisenach Church Conference, which, after the end of the second 
revision, was for some years subjected to the public judgment, in order that as wide a 
circle as possible might participate in the revision. At length, after the numerous 
suggestions which came in had been examined and used, the Probe-Bibel was issued 
in the revised edition, and since 1892 has been used by innumerable German-speaking 
Evangelical Christians. If the Probe-Bibel , whose divergences from the common 
edition; of the Luther Bible were indicated by special type, was a valuable improve¬ 
ment on the German Volksbibel % and an aid to its understanding, still one was quite 
justified in wishing that the final third revision should betray less anxiety to cling to 
Luther's literal and now partly antiquated forms, and should go farther in improving 
the sense. This wish has been fulfilled as far as was possible in the given circum¬ 
stances. The revision committee did not trouble itself about the opposition of the 
orthodox, to whom the whole work of correction appeared doubtful, or at least super¬ 
fluous for the people who had the catechism and hymn-book in their hands, and just 
as little about the view, verging on the Catholic prohibition of the Bible, expressed 
by P. de Lagarde (concerning whose anti-Protestant leanings see Beyschlag’s Deutsch - 
evangelise he Blatter of April, 1891; cf. also Websky’s Protestantische Monatshefte, 1899, 
p. 286), or about the doctrinaire ideas of dry-as-dust scholars who would have only 
the theologians read the Bible. With some degree of success the assured results of 
exegetical inquiry of the post-Reformation centuries have been incorporated into the 
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pp. 90-112), and having rejected more radical proposals of that kind, 
we shall require the supposition of alterations neither for the consonant 
text nor for the pointing in the remaining verses. While asserting 
this, I think it not superfluous to remark that a sound critic of the 
text has nothing to do with all sorts of possible alterations, but can 
accept only such corrections as bear the stamp of probability. This is 
not the case with the alterations and suggestions proposed at Isa. 
22 :17--19. Rather we must regard these collectively from a scientific 
standpoint as retrograde steps, in comparison with the older correct 
view of the passages in question, or as superfluous, as in the case of 
the transposition of vs. 16 b, which we have already (4) mentioned. 
In vs. 17 J. D. Michaelis ( Anmerkungen fur Ungelehrte , 1779, p. 124) 
would point according to Ps. 52 : 3 as 1*03 and translate it “ thou 
robber,” just as he finds that the address “ thou murderer ” suited the 
Doeg carried over from 1 Sam. 22:9 in the inscription of the psalm. 
In connection with the explanation of "D 3 > which Duhm translates as 
“hero ” {Held) and Cheyne much better as “mighty man,” what Well- 
hausen says on Ps. 52 is worthy of remark: “The person addressed is 
not an alien tyrant, but a Jew in high position {cf 9 e . g. 9 Isa. 22 :15).” I 
regard it also as unnecessary, following the example of Ps. 52 :3, to prefix, 

German Volks- und KirchenbibeL However much may still remain to be desired, it 
may yet be confidently maintained that, although only such changes were allowed as, 
while conforming to the original text, appeared to be, from the point of view of edifica¬ 
tion, important and unquestionable, the revised edition is based on literary, exegetical, 
and linguistic studies such as have never been hitherto applied in so thorough and 
comprehensive a way to any edition of the Luther Bible. 

The revision committee was composed of university professors and practical 
theologians very expert in Scripture, who not only came from different German¬ 
speaking regions, but also represented different theological and ecclesiastical tenden¬ 
cies. Thus, if not an absolute, yet a considerable, guarantee was given that in the 
changes made on the basis of the original text mere subjective inclinations would not 
determine the results. Therefore I specially recommend a comparison of the Ptobe - 
Bibel of 1883 and the final revised edition with the earlier copies of the Luther Bible 
widely disseminated by the German and by the British Bible Society. I make this 
recommendation the more confidently from the circumstance that an expositor so far 
above all affectation of superiority as T. K. Cheyne (. Einleitung, p. 34, note 2) at 
Isa. 7:15 appeals against Luther and certain expositors to the revised Bible, in 
which not only Delitzsch, but also Bertheau, Riehm, Schlottmann, and others have 
decidedly rejected Luther’s view. Just because a large percentage of its corrections 
of the Luther Bible are really the result of a sound exegesis, the revised Halle edition, 
which is now printed in different parts of Germany, can be recommended as an exe¬ 
getical help. Certainly it is not authorities, but simply and solely good reasons, which 
have to decide matters in science. Yet, on the other hand, one knows that four eyes, 
not to say thirty, may easily see things which escape two. 
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with Duhm, the article to the vocative, taking it from the foregoing 
word, which he would read bpbp {cf. Ed. K6nig, Syntax , §220^ and 
§3299). Duhm and Cheyne are right, however, in following the Peshito, 
Aug. Pfeiffer, and others in considering gB Q3 as vocative {cf. Ed. K6nig, 
Syntax, §§285 f.) and reject the translation Manneswurf preferred by 
Delitzsch. For the rest, Cheyne, who lets the Hebrew text stand at vs. 
17 ^, had no need to leave untranslated the aira£ Xey. here occurring, 
because he rejects Duhm’s false interpretation of it as “ too violent.” 
No doubt Siegfried and Stade’s Lexicon declares vs. 17 to be corrupt, 
appealing in evidence thereof {cf., however, J. D. Michaelis, Supplem., 
p. 1883) to the Septuagint, which, however, it must be remembered, is in 
the case of the book of Isaiah a bad translation. Certainly the Septua¬ 
gint, which, according to the Lexicon just mentioned, must have used 
the reading flCWO, was led astray by Lev. 13 145, and Hugo Grotius, 
in accordance with that verse, believes that Shebna was threatened with 
leprosy, while Piscator translates amicit te splendide, in order to 
set vs. 18 {Sect arctissime convolvet te, ut pi/am, [projidetque] in terram, 
etc.) in striking contrast. Along with Buhl, who translates fold together 
{tusammenwickeln), or still better with Hitzig, Delitzsch, etc., who give 
seiu (fassen), fasten up {packed), I find it easy to clear myself of the 
imputation of bringing in a vorcpov wp6r cpov. This imputation appears 
quite intelligible, since unquestionably the order of time in the trans¬ 
actions could only be that Shebna was first seized, then rolled up into 
a clue, and finally slung far away. Yet Hitzig in his Commentary 
(Heidelberg, 1833), which perhaps with good reason {cf. Herzog, Prot. 
Real- Eneye lop. , second edition, VI, p. 168) is regarded as the best of 
his exegetical works, has sufficiently shown that Isaiah here follows a 
genuine Hebrew idiom which occurs even in prose. The prophet, in 
the impetuosity of his address, effectively puts first what is most 
important, and says Yahweh will hurl Shebna far away from his stately 
sepulcher, wherein he had hoped at some time to be laid, and then 
brings in the middle clauses which he had passed over in his haste. 
Since Hitzig, as it seems to me, has greatly contributed, by the weight 
of his authority, to the erroneous reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim which 
has become more current of late, and since this eminent exegete often 
{cf. Herzog, Prot. Real-Enc ., loc. at., p. 171, and Frankenberg’s Hand- 
kommentar tu den SprUchen , p. 17) loses himself in the details of logical 
connection, his right exposition of vs. 17 a must be all the more highly 
rated. Finally, whoever finds this half verse too short may, with 
Duhm, bring over into it the vocative “ O man 1 ” 
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Also at vs. 18 we must unhesitatingly refer the fixing of the con¬ 
sonant text back to Isaiah himself. It is a matter of indifference for 
the sense whether, with Gesenius-Kautzsch,§ n8r, we regard as 

comparatio decurtaia , and with Buhl, who compares ^ Jo, understand it 

according to the Mishna Hebrew as “ball,” or whether, as I prefer it, 

we consider 3 here, not as a radical, but as a prepositional consonant; 

so, e. g., does A. Schultens (Animadversionesphilo ., Amstelaedami 1709, 

pp. 343 ff.), who for Isa. 29: 3 emphasizes the improbability of a 

repeated comparatio decuriata in cadcm voce; cf \ also Ed. Konig ( Syntax , 

§ 299^). It also makes little difference whether we take the emphati- 
» 9 

cally repeated S"ffllD, corresponding to the thrice given HD of vs. 16, 
in the usual meaning of “thither,” or, like the sonorous closing word 
of the book of Ezekiel, in the sense of “ there.” Ed. Kdnig (Syntax, 
§33°^) says that, through a certain obscuration of the linguistic sense, 
!"J22TD was partly or wholly used for “there.” According to Ewald 

T T > m 

(§21 6J), who rightly takes fTETvD as “there,” this small word, which 
shows the remains of an old case, had become further shortened into 
DID, “there.” I may refer to the German dort, which (cf. Moriz 
Heyne, Deutsches Worterb., Leipzig, 1890) originally denoted the 
direction, but which already in O. H. German served to indicate the 
idea of abiding, and to the equivalent form dorten , amplified for the 
sake of euphony. When Piscator translates, ibi movieris ibique (desinent) 
curricula tua magnifica , O ignominia , etc., only the cessation of exist¬ 
ence artificially inferred from the idea of death is false, but otherwise 
the translation is correct. The Authorized Version, which, in spite of 
the accentuation, follows the Targum, has, “and there the chariots of 
thy glory (shall be) the shame of thy Lord’s house,” thus mistaking 
the address at the close of vs. 18; in common with this Duhm has 
“chariots of honor,while Cheyne, with Piscator, Hitzig, etc., gives 
the better rendering “ thy splendid chariots.” It is scarcely permis¬ 
sible with Eichhorn, Delitzsch, etc., to translate, in brief succession, 
“there” and then “thither.” Cheyne’s translation, “thither shalt thou 
go to die and thither will go,” etc., is preferable. As Delitzsch justly 
says: “The dignitary riding in a lordly equipage is even then occu¬ 
pied with directing the building of a hereditary sepulcher;” and 
the plural “chariots” likewise suggests that for Shebna, after his 
dismissal, i. e., after the loss of the highest official position in Jeru¬ 
salem, there remains nothing further than to ride off with his gor¬ 
geous chariots to a distant land. According to Dillmann, the mention 
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of chariots is a derisive touch, since these would no longer belong to 
the exiled man. 

11. After having discussed vss. 17, 18, we pass on to vs. 19, which, 
according to Hitzig, develops a consequence of both the foregoing 
verses, inasmuch as Shebna’s expulsion to a foreign land at the same 
time left his office vacant. In regard to the first word, "p)nsnffi> I do 
not wonder that the use of the first person here is a difficulty to many 
expositors, because both before and afterward God is spoken of in the 
third person. In opposition to Luzzatto, who in vs. 19 would make 
the king the subject, Delitzsch rightly emphasizes the view that in each 
half of the verse Yahweh must be the subject. Neither the translation 
of Ed. Reuss nor the note which he appends to it appears to me justi¬ 
fied ; the translation runs : “ I spurn thee away from the post! Thou 
shalt be dragged down from thy place I” and the note: “I —thus 
indignantly speaks Isaiah, and it may be doubted whether Isaiah puts 
himself here in place of God or lets God himself speak.” While I 
agree, however, with Duhm and Cheyne that in both halves of the verse 
Yahweh is the actor, I must blame these scholars for unjustifiably find¬ 
ing a stumbling-block in the change of person, and in regard to 
textual criticism countenancing here a regrettable retrograde step. 
We read in Cheyne’s critical edition, p. 108: “"{OinK, Houb., 
Lowth, Bredenk., Duhm, Gratz, with Peshita and Vulg.; Massoretic 
text *JC"CT-” By putting this among the examples adduced of an 
abrupt transition from one person to another, the grammar of 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, §144/, assumes the correctness of the text in these 
places, as others had done before. Already Hitzig, in both his trans¬ 
lations of Isaiah, even in that of the prophetic books which appeared 
in 1854, had found no occasion to alter the text, as he openly shared 
the view of Gesenius, “that it must not be regarded as a various read¬ 
ing when the Alex., Syr., and Vulg. make the persons agree.” Cer¬ 
tainly the text-critical value of the Septuagint for particular books (e. g. f 
Samuel, Kings, Ezekiel) has been rated very highly, but for other 
books (e. g. 9 Isaiah, Job, Daniel) it is just the other way; and, in spite 
of Ndldeke and Wellhausen, this truth is unfortunately not sufficiently 
considered by many expositors in our own day. Dillmann’s assertion 
(Der Prophet Jesaja , Leipzig, 1890, p. 41) is perfectly right that the 
Septuagint version of Isaiah “swarms with corrupt readings, omissions, 
and misconceptions.” Even in those correct glosses which are not 
open to this charge one cannot accept offhand a reading which differs 
from the ordinary Hebrew text. Thus it is altogether absurd for 
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Lowth at vs. 15 to insert koL chrov dwf in the text. And Duhm’s pro¬ 
cedure appears to me perfectly unwarrantable when, on the basis of a 
false textual criticism, he claims as his literary-critical or historical dis¬ 
covery the emendation found in the first person. To quote his own 
words, Duhm thinks “ the editor who added to the original text lets 
Yahveh speak in the first person, while Isaiah spoke of him in the third.” 
But this distinction between the editor and Isaiah has no sound basis, 
being dependent upon the supposition that vs. 19 comes post festum , 
because the official driven into exile no longer required to be dragged 
from his place. Duhm is inclined to the view that vss. 19-23 were 
added by someone who at the end of vs. 15 identified the steward or 
manager with Shebna, and besides he gives the following conjecture in 
regard to the first of those verses: “This verse was introduced the 
better to bring in the substitution of Eliakim for the foreigner, per¬ 
haps also because vss. 17 f. were not fulfilled if Shebna is there meant.” 
The Vav commencing vs. 19, which Piscator>renders by the Latin nam 
(propulsabo te [inquit] de stations tua), while Eichhorn and Gesenius do 
not express it in their translation, we may freely translate as “Yea” 
(of. Ps. 90:19), or as “And so.” However much the reference of the 
two verbs to the dismissal of Shebna as an already accomplished fact— 
a view which Umbreit thinks in itself possible—conflicts with the syntax, 
we may unhesitatingly, with Ewald, render Vav by “ So.” Gesenius 
has plainly said that “ the prophet, as his habit is, places the literal 
description in vs. 19 after the figurative expression for expulsion in 
vss. 16, 17,” and Ewald expands this in somewhat artificial language by 
his remark at vss. 17-19, (Isaiah has) “first expressed himself at vss. 17, 
18 a with uncommon power and penetrating severity, only finally at 
vs. 19 descending to a milder form of speech, passing then also from 
the first to the third person as in 14 :30.” In reference to the else¬ 
where occurring change of person, Rosenmfiller rightly finds fault with 
Lowth for appealing to the Syriac and Vulgate, when he says : “ solent 
hi interpretes, non minus quam nostri ', pcrmutationes illas sibi insolitas 
vitare. Sic AUxandrino verbum utrumque persona secunda passiva red - 
dereplacuit and he remarks on the collective singular SID'T in vs. 21, 
for which several codices, cited by Kennicott and De Rossi, give the 
plural: “ inde quod Alexandrinus cum ceteris interpretibus veteribus in 
plurali vertity nihil certi potest colligi .” What I have already adduced 
in regard to the textual criticism of this section will be sufficient, so 
that I have no need to repeat what I have remarked, in the TheoL 
Studien u. Kritiken , 1888, pp. 576-80, in regard to the manufacturing 
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of conjectures which is now in fashion, and also regarding the over¬ 
estimate of the Septuagint. 

12. Before I now consider more closely how, following Hitzig’s 
precedent, Duhm was led to his complicated hypothesis (of. 3 and 8), 
I remark that Rudolph Kittel, one of the latest workers in this field, 
has the doubtful merit of having introduced, in the Kurzgofassies 
exegetisches Handbuch (Leipzig, 1898), in place of the correct interpre¬ 
tation of his three predecessors, Knobel, Diestel, and Dillmann, the 
reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim. Kittel could appeal for this erroneous 
exposition to a goodly array of authorities already cited by Dillmann, 
and the names of the Targum, Jerome, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Drechsler, 
Delitzsch, Bredenkamp, and von Orelli have perhaps imposed upon 
many readers. He might have appealed also to the learned Pietist, J. 
H. Michaelis, whose short notes in the Halle Bible of 1720 are specially 
interesting. For this worthy expositor, as for Vitringa (cf. 7), 
Eliakim is a type of the Christ, and Michaelis shows with special clear¬ 
ness whither the dogmatic exegesis leads. The pious theologian of 
Halle explains the beginning of vs. 25, “in die adversus gentem Judae - 
ontm” but cites, in support of this, not the foregoing fcMnn 0i*2l of 
vs. 20, but vs. 5; then he remarks in regard to the falling of the nail 
which is repeated from vs. 23, “ Mors Eliakimi non ipsi , qui figuram 
gesrit Christi Jesu y sod domui Juda in poenam praedicitur ,” although the 
reference in our passage (vs. 18) is to the death of Shebna, nowhere to 
that of Eliakim. 

Hitzig rightly regards vs. 20 as the beginning of the second part 
of the section, but he wrongly makes the third part begin at vs. 24, 
while he holds, through a faulty exegesis, that vs. 24, which with vs. 25 
belongs to vss. 20-23, is a later addition. This error arises from his 
regarding vs. 24 as proclaiming the culpable nepotism of Eliakim and 
vs. 25 as describing his downfall, so that the motive in vs. 24 is stated 
before the fact of the downfall instead of being made to follow it. At 
vs. 25 Hitzig asserts that “the mistake is scarcely possible, yet older 
and more recent expositors have made it, of referring the nail which 
is pulled out to Shebna, of whom there is no more mention whatever. 
It is as clear as day that the nail here is the very same as that of vs. 

24. ” The threat of the future downfall of Eliakim is opposed to the 
spirit of vs. 23, which promises a permanent position; therefore vs. 

25, along with the preceding verse, must be declared a later addition. 
The allegation that downfall and permanence are contradictory is 
indisputable. The conclusion, correct in itself, drawn from the 
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alleged contradiction of vss. 23 and 25, would be likewise indisputable, 
if the premise was not false, whereas it rests upon a faulty exposition 
of vs. 25 by a scholar who loses himself in details of logical connec¬ 
tion (cf. 7 and 10). As to this, Hitzig expresses himself uncertainly, 
deeming that Isaiah may have concluded the second part at vs. 23, and 
supposing either that “ his lord’s” had originally stood there instead 
of “his father’s,” in beautiful contrast to vs. 18, or that vs. 23^ had 
been wanting at first, and that the words “ for Yahweh hath said it,” 
which now stand at the end of vs. 25, had occupied its place. But 
when Hitzig says at vs. 24 that Isaiah drops the figure of the glorious 
throne (vs. 23^) and returns to the first figure (vs. 23 a) 9 or to that of 
the nail, he asserts at the same time that TD5 in vs. 24a must mean 
something else than in vs. 23^, for “renown,” “pomp,” accords neither 
with “sprouts” nor with the expression “all the small vessels” which 
comprises his whole (?) kindred. Along with Luther and the Author¬ 
ized Version, I can only regard it highly improbable that the same 
word should have a different sense in vs. 24 a from what it has imme¬ 
diately before in vs. 23^, and I hold it as an unwarranted assertion that 
the whole kindred was denoted by the phrase “all the small vessels.” 
In reality, the author of vss. 24 f. is the same Isaiah who has announced 
the call of Eliakim in quite general terms in vs. 20, and who first in 
vs. 21, through the bestowal of Shebna’s robe and girdle, has desig¬ 
nated him as the latter’s successor, in order to proclaim to him in 
express terms the transference to him of the official dignity. It is 
the same writer who then in vs. 22, in connection with the just-men¬ 
tioned (vs. 21 a) official dress, has assigned to Eliakim the dignity of 

9 

grand vizier, Arab, , i. e., according to Freytag, “ administrator rei - 
publicae et vicarius principis ” (from the verb wasara , Arab, i. e. t 
fiortavit, sustinuity sc. onus grave; cf. Isa. 9 : 5), in other words, the high¬ 
est office under the figure of the key upon his shoulder, and who 
finally in vs. 23 has indicated the permanence and brilliancy of this 
dignity under the two figures of the firmly driven naiiJvs. 23a) and 
of the seat of glory (vs. 23^). If we now inquire why Isaiah in vs. 24 
returns to the first of these two figures, just as vs. 22 is connected with 
the first half of vs. 21, the answer is easily found. The prophet depicts 
the luster which Eliakim’s new dignity casts permanently upon his 
whole family exclusively under the figure of the nail, because he 
thereby seeks to pave the way for the transition to vs. 25, which 
announces not only the downfall of Shebna, but that of his whole con¬ 
nection. Simultaneously with Eliakim’s promotion falls Shebna’s whole 
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connection. The words “in that day,” repeated from vs. 20, are not put 
aimlessly at the commencement of vs. 20, and are in no wise identical 
with p—HHR, as one might almost be led to suppose by Hitzig’s sup¬ 
plement # hy pot hesis. 

Although Hitzig avoids the error into which he might have been 
led by the alleged contradiction, pointed out by him, between vss. 25 
and 23, and adheres to the genuineness of Isa. 22 : 15-25, yet by aban¬ 
doning the unity of the section through the supposition that both the 
last verses are a later addition he has unconsciously undermined the 
view hitherto held as to the Isaianic authorship of the entire eleven 
verses. It could not escape the acuteness of Duhm that such a later 
addition must have had a different author. He is perfectly right in 
calling it “an odd idea that Yahweh’s servant Eliakim immediately upon 
his nomination should be so decidedly suspected, or rather accused, of 
nepotism, so that his downfall required to be straightway announced.” 
The exegetically false reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim makes the author 
of the supplementary passage appear an enemy of Eliakim. Duhm, 
indeed, to his regret, knows nothing whatever of what has roused the 
animosity of the writer of vss. 24 f. against Eliakim and his family; 
but he has no doubt that a member of the post-exilic community 
might give vent in vss. 24 f. to his ill-will, and did really give vent to it. 
Moreover, Duhm calls vss. 24 f. an addition to an addition, which, ignor¬ 
ing vs. 23^, connects itself with the figure in vs. 23 a; at the same 
time, he knows that Eliakim’s enemy sought by TQ 5 , instead of which 
"723 would more precisely answer to the tttDE of vs. 25, to make a 
mocking word-play on the similar expression in vs. 23^, and so plainly 
indeed that the lines in vs. 23 cannot be interchanged with each other. 
The first supplemented as has already been mentioned (cf. 8), must 
have written vss. 19-23 on the basis of Isa. 37:3, where Shebna is sub- 
ordinated to Eliakim, but not yet exiled, induced by the interest 
which he perhaps took in Eliakim’s family. 

13. Having discussed Duhm’s view, which is shared by Cheyne and 
others, let us now proceed to test this hypothesis of a double addition,, 
examining some reasons for it which have not yet been treated of. 
That the hypothesis rests upon a false exegesis has already, I hope, 
been sufficiently shown. It is singular that Fried. Giesebrecht, a 
very highly esteemed theologian, whose treatise on Die Berufsbe- 
gabung der alttest. Propheten (Gdttingen, 1897) deals with this impor¬ 
tant subject in a thorough way (cf. also R. Kraetschmar in TheoL 
LitUg ., 1899, col. 198-201), has followed this erroneous exposition. 
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In respect to the promise in Isa. 22:19-22 thus writes Giesebrecht 
(p. 100): “There is immediately subjoined the threatening that the 
nepotism which Eliakim was to exercise would hasten his downfall; 
he would in turn be removed from his high position. The great diffi¬ 
culty of these additions is obvious, and already led Hitzig and Breden- 
kamp to regard at least the prophecy of nepotism and downfall as a 
later addition of the prophet. The difficulty, however, lies deeper; it 
consists not so much in the idea of Isaiah having prophesied the 
appointment of an unworthy successor with manifest personal approval 
(cf. the broad and sympathetic depicting of Eliakiin’s investiture with 
the insignia of Shebna in vss. 20-23 and the emphasizing of the ‘sure 
place* which Eliakim would occupy) as in the idea that the prophet 
should have used his authority in order to effect by his prophetic 
word the appointment to important offices in the state. There is here, 
properly speaking, no prophecy, but an instruction couched under the 
form of a prophecy for the filling of an office. To Duhm undoubtedly 
belongs the merit of having pointed out this difficulty; he rightly 
pronounces vss. 20-23 to be an addition. We thereby relieve Isaiah 
equally of the charge of error as to the worth of the person of Eliakim 
and of encroaching upon the king’s prerogative.** Because of its clear¬ 
ness I have given this deliverance of Giesebrecht word for word. The 
divergence from Duhm indicated in the numbering of the verses may 
here be neglected. 

As the error ascribed to Isaiah is itself an error, the prophet needed 
no such relief as that just mentioned. Cheyne (. Einleitung , p. 137) 
holds that the opinion of Delitzsch and others, viz., that Isaiah had 
written at one draft vss. 15-25, when the fate of the two high offi¬ 
cials which had been revealed to him at different times had already 
been fulfilled, is the result of critical prejudice, and expresses himself 
thus: “Let it once be admitted that a different hand has touched 
Isaiah’s work, and we cannot reject Hitzig’s quite natural [?] supposi¬ 
tion that vss. 24 and 25 are a later prose addition.'* The same idea 
makes its appearance, only in less courteous form, in Duhm's words 
against Dillmann, wherein the correct view that “that day'* of vs. 25 
and “that day" of vs. 20 are the same is also derided : “This rabbini¬ 
cal exegesis,'' he says, “is the penalty paid for the obstinate refusal to 
take due account of the work of the rabbis on the writings of the 
prophets; no reader could have found out such a mathematical equa¬ 
tion.'' Every competent critic knows that the distinguished disciple 
of Ewald just named does not at all reject the idea of glosses {cf. 
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Dillmann on Isa. 3:1; 7:8) where good reasons appear for them. I 
hold it to be essentially a result of critical prejudice when Duhm 
declares that by suppressing vss. 24 f. Hitzig has only removed the 
worst difficulties, but not all, since difficulties connected with style also 
occur. In Cheyne’s translation as in Kautzsch-Guthe’s, Isa. 22 :15-25 
is not divided into poetical lines, but is treated as prose, while Duhm 
only prints vss. 24 f. without the poetical form; therefore the “ First 
Addition" does not lack the poetic form. That Duhm would allow 
to both the figures in vs. 23 “no merit of style at all ** may be consid¬ 
ered as in itself an opinion without value on a question of taste. He 
regards the juxtaposition of the figures of the nail and the seat of 
honor unpleasant, and thinks, moreover, that “ for the rest we cannot 
rightly conceive how ‘his father’s house,* his whole kindred, should be 
able to sit upon Eliakim.” In this not very witty remark he overlooks 
the fact that the figure, to which the change required by the parallel - 
ism us membrorum leads, must not be unduly pressed, any more than 
the figure of the nail on which perhaps one person, but not a whole 
set of relatives, can hang. Since the nail or, as we probably more 
correctly understand the word, which usually means a wooden tent-peg 
(cf. Zech. 10:4; Ezek. 15:3), the peg is, according to vs. 25 and 
Deut 23:14 (cf. also Stade, § 310*/), of the feminine gender, naturally it 
is Eliakim, not the tent-peg itself, that is figuratively called the seat of 
honor. The transition from the nail to the seat of honor is, moreover, 
well founded in the context (cf. 12), and should rather be called 
beautiful than unpleasant. It is not difficult for the imagination to 
conceive the tent-peg, which is sharp beneath, but fiat on the top, 
being enlarged so that, as Delitzsch expresses it, one might perhaps sit 
upon it. 

Gesenius, Thesaurus , 643 f., rightly (cf Ezek. 9 : 8) says : “paxillum 
alicubi pangere poetas Hebraeorum dicitur pro: sedem fir mam et probe 
munitam alicuidare ; ” and, following Hitzig’s precedent, he gives further 
parallels from Arabic usage, e. g. t firmati suntpaxilli eius ,. 

i. e . 9 stabile est regnum eius t vit. Tim. I, 134 Manger. Besides the life 
of Timur, written by Ibn Arabshah, this example is also found 
repeatedly in the later work of the same author, which has not escaped 
Ewald’s extensive reading, viz., in the Fakihat-Alcholafa , p. 27, 1. 17, 
and p. 120, 11 . 24 f., of Freytag’s edition, whose pars posterior (Bonn, 
1852, pp. 22, 78) reminds me vividly of how I in my student days 
found the parallels to these passages of Isaiah. Whither dogmatic 
exegesis leads is shown also by J. Dav. Michaelis, of Gdttingen, who, 
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having referred vs. 25 to Shebna’s successor, is led in consequence to 
write: “When Eliakim dies, his whole family is to fall with him and sink 
to its former mediocrity.” We must certainly regard Eliakim as sprung 
from a noble house, but we need not at the same time suppose with 
Ewald that, in contrast to the younger or inferior members of his 
house, he was already stricken in years. It is enough that in the shoots 
and sprouts which stand in apposition with and explain the foregoing 
expression “all the glory of his father’s house” in vs. 24, we under¬ 
stand, with Cheyne, “ those of high and those of low degree,” and also 
comprehend why Isaiah compares {cf 12) the inferior members of the 
family with various earthen vessels which a downfall shatters. Without 
regard to the adherents of the former minister Shebna, as Ewald justly 
says, “ the prophet would hardly have mentioned beforehand the adher¬ 
ents of his future successor;” but now in vs. 25 he returns expressly 
to the adherents of Shebna, who, indeed, still remains as a nail fast¬ 
ened in a sure place, but will soon violently fall down with the whole 
load which he bears. Following Duhm, Cheyne ( Einleitung , p. 137) 
finds “vs. 23 in any case very awkwardly expressed, and scarcely worthy 
of the great prophet.” But since he has spoken in his Prophecies of 
Isaiah , I, 138, of the enthusiasm and the powerful language, almost 
messianic in tone, with which Isaiah in spirit has hailed the promotion 
of his disciple Eliakim, the many “unusual words” in vss. 19-25, which, 
however, are entirely suitable to the subject, could make little impres¬ 
sion on an impartial critic {cf also Theol. Literaturblatt, 1899, c °l* 
33-41). As I, along with numerous expositors, regard the verse system 
adopted by Bickell and Duhm as erroneous {cf. also Buhl’s article 
“Dichtkunst bei den Israeliten” in the third edition of the Prot . Real - 
Encyclop .), so also Duhm’s assertion {cf Bousset, Theol\ Rundschau , I, 
p. 199) that the Jewish readers must have provided, not only the book 
of Job, but all their books, with marginal annotations, seems to me a 
gross exaggeration. 

14. The idea of Duhm, who considers vs. 24 spoken figuratively in 
mockery, that the shoots and sprouts hung on the nail, as though it 
held together the branches of a fruit tree trained upon a wall, scarcely 
requires refutation. Neither Gen. 49:22, where, according to the Ger¬ 
man revised Bible, the twigs climb over the wall (Kautzsch-Guthe 
wrongly, on the wall), nor any other passage of the Old Testament 
knows anything of fruit trees trained on walls, which were quite 
unknown to the Hebrews. On the other hand, Knobel well points out 
the collocation of the masculine and feminine gender, whereby the 
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shoots and sprouts, according to Hebrew usage (</., e.g., Isa. 3 :1), com¬ 
prehensively represent all the different members of the family. If 
Knobel, however, is wrong in thinking that all Eliakim’s relations are 
indicated as small, inconsiderable people, his interpretation of vs. 25, 
on the other hand, deserves unqualified praise. He says: “The peg, as 
most expositors correctly suppose, is Shebna. The main point of the 
prophetic threatening is fitly repeated at the close, and thereby the 
immediately preceding promise to Eliakim is confirmed. That the 
same figure which was used regarding Eliakim, and which still floated 
before the imagination of the prophet, was likewise employed by him 
in regard to Shebna, who was also till then a throne of honor for his 
family, is not surprising. On the other hand, the Targum and Vulgate 
refer the passage to Eliakim, and Hitzig and Hendewerth, following 
them, take vs. 25, the former also vs. 24, as a later addition, in which 
the Eliakim who was inclined to nepotism was threatened with down¬ 
fall. But vs. 24 is plainly the continuation and completion of the 
TOD WBD in vs. 23 and contains censure as little as does the latter. 
Since, then, the peg, vs. 25, falls at the same time at which Eliakim’s 
family attains to an honor which is allowed, granted, and promised, so 
vs. 25, regarded as a threat against Eliakim, would be entirely motive¬ 
less, and can therefore be understood only of Shebna.” 

The sentences just given, with which the last edition, published 
under the care of the author in 1861, a generation ago, simply and 
correctly excludes the exposition of Isa. 22 :15-25, may certainly 
earnestly admonish us to caution and modesty, since not a few 
expositors have been led into all sorts of erroneous conclusions 
through the misunderstanding of vs. 25. The warning is the more 
serious because several of these mistaken exegetes, on account of their 
work otherwise, have attained an eminent place in the history of 
exposition, higher than it was allotted to the learned Knobel to attain. 
Abr. Kuenen, who in his introduction (De profetische boeken des Oudeti 
Verbonds , Leiden, 1889, pp. 67-9) treats the section in question in a 
peculiar way and pronounces the reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim to be 
“clear as sunlight,” finds, in opposition to customary opinion, a great 
difficulty in the idea that, according to 2 Kings, chaps. 18 f. (Isa., chaps. 
36 f.),at the time of Sennacherib's invasion and subsequently to Isaiah’s 
prophecy, a sort of exchange of positions had taken place between the 
two men therein mentioned, and Eliakim occupied the post of Hezekiah’s 
“huismeester,” and Shebna the inferior position of a “schrijver.” 
For the prophecy, thinks Kuenen, would not even have been half 
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fulfilled, and this dogmatic consideration leads the celebrated exegete 7 
to the marvelous hypothesis, also adopted by von Orelli, Wildeboer, 
and Kittel, that vs. 24 must be understood hypothetically and as a 
warning to Eliakim, so that vs. 25, forming the conclusion, threatens 
him with downfall in case he misuses the power bestowed upon him. 
The same expositor, who has brought forward a very considerable 
number of unfulfilled prophecies in his historical-dogmatic studies, 
De prophcten en de prophcEe onder Israel (Leiden, 1875, PP* x *h 3 20 
and x, 370; also English translation), asks here in perplexity what 
could have induced Isaiah and his friends to write down and preserve 
this violent invective against Shebna, if, instead of falling into disfavor 
and being banished, he had been invested with an office which, though 
inferior, was still high. Kuenen, moreover, takes up the hypothesis 
that an error has crept into 2 Kings, chaps. 18 f., in consequence of Isa. 
22 : 15-25. He thinks that at the invasion of Sennacherib Shebna was 
still “huismeester” and Eliakim “schrijver,” and claims that by this 
interpretation the prophecy Isa. 22 : 15-25 may be dated shortly after 
Sennacherib's retreat, and, what is quite credible, that it is contempo¬ 
raneous with the paragraph immediately preceding, Isa. 22 11-14. I 
have intentionally excluded from the scope of the present treatise the 
difficult inquiry as to the relation on which the two paragraphs stand 
to each other. Even if I had no fault to find with the alleged con¬ 
temporaneousness of the two portions, yet to Kuenen's hypothesis, 
which is equally false philologically and historically, I should prefer 
even the untenable idea of George Adam Smith, who actually makes 
the prophet himself place our section, together with the supplementary 
warning and threatening at its conclusion, directly after vss. 1-14. 
George Adam Smith's view is at least of some homiletic value, though, 
like that of Delitzsch, it is not founded on scientific exegesis. When 
Smith calls Shebna (cf. 5) “an unfamilied intruder,'' he certainly 
would not deny that the powerful foreigner had gained a large party 
of adherents in Jerusalem. The grand vizier could easily obtain a 
wife from a distinguished family and full right of citizenship by royal 
grant, and did not need to fear burial among the graves of the common 
people (Jer. 26 : 23), as if he could not have provided a sepulcher of 
his own. It is quite edifying to read in Smith : “Eliakim, the son of 
Hilkiah, follows Shebna the son of Nobody. So we have not one, but 

1 1 hope my article “Kuenen,” in the third edition of the Protestant. Real-Enc. 
which Hauck is editing, will show that I highly estimate the merits of the eminent 
Old Testament scholar. 
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a couple of tragedies. We perceive the outlines of two social dramas/* 
etc. 

15. Dillmann, indeed, said of the view that vs. 24 is a hypothetical 
premise to vs. 25 that it has grammatical probability against it, and is 
indeed wrecked on the close connection of vs. 24 with vs. 23^. With 
equal right Duhm rejects the view just mentioned, whose admissibility 
can, in my opinion, be shown from no single passage of the Hebrew 
Bible, while he adds: “ It would also be a strange fancy to spin out a 
mere possibility as much as vs. 24 does 11 (cf 12). In regard to the 
unwarranted exchange of the names Eliakim and Shebna, which an 
author or reader of the book of Kings is supposed to have perpetrated 
in order to bring them into some agreement with Isa., chap. 22, this 
supposition of Kuenen is utterly erroneous. Wildeboer (Die Litteratur 
des Alien Testaments, GSttingen, 1895, p. 168) rightly meets Kuenen 
by showing that the prediction of the prophet, in spite of its not being 
literally fulfilled, had satisfactorily answered its purpose through the 
degrading of Shebna, who thereby lost his influence. If many exposi¬ 
tors, such as Dillmann, make Isaiah anticipate the removal of Shebna 
to an Assyrian country, Kittel, along with Kuenen, on the other hand, 
would rather think that the man fallen under royal disfavor was banished 
by Hezekiah, because the removal into exile would have been a blow 
alike (?) to the king and court. But if Shebna was the head of the 
Egyptian party in whose hands, as W. Robertson Smith (The Prophets 
of Israel, 1882, p. 347) says, the weak king had been “little more than 
a passive instrument; ” then, if Hezekiah still remained on the throne, 
the destruction of that influence and the change of policy would mean 
a gain to the Assyrians, who, according to W. Robertson Smith, might 
hope for advantage just from Hezekiah continuing to reign. I also 
hold that the suspicion entertained by Duhm and Kuenen against the 
passage Isa. 36:3 is unjustified. J. Meinhold, who with Hitzig 
regards vss. 24 f. as a later addition, yet declares himself, loc . cit. (cf. 3), 
with cogent reasons for the historicity of 36 : 3 and against the sus¬ 
picion with which 22: 19-23 is regarded. He regards the allotment 
of offices in 36 :3 “ the more credible since a later writer would 
scarcely have invented a narrative which so sharply contradicted the 
decided prediction of Isaiah/* and remarks concerning the encroach¬ 
ment upon the royal prerogative, still maintained in spite of what 
Gesenius had said (cf. 7): “But was not Elijah commissioned to 
appoint and depose kings (1 Kings 19 : 15 f.)? And did not Elisha 
act in like manner (2 Kings 9 :1 ff.; 8 : 7 ff.)?** It is not worth while 
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to go farther with the half-dead thing for which Ed. Reuss made him¬ 
self responsible when he rejected the interpretations of Hitzig and 
Delitzsch, and yet called the reference of vs. 25 to Shebna unfitly 
dragged in, and misleading through its ambiguity, or with the vacilla¬ 
tion of vonOrelli, who translates vs. 24, “And there may perhaps hang 
on him/’ and in the exposition says, “ But let Eliakim take heed to 
himself!” and then asks if the Shebna of Isa. 22 : 15 ff. and of 36 : 3 
is the same person. Nor is it necessary to refute the vain attempt of 
Duhm, who would draw a distinction between Amos 7 :16 f.; Jer. 20:1-6, 
on the one hand, and the “supplementer” of Isa. 22 119-23, on the 
other hand, alleging that Isaiah respected the royal dignity far too 
much to play the dictator and mix himself up directly in the adminis¬ 
tration of state, acting very differently in that respect from the scribes 
of the Asmonean period. When Duhm declares it as incredible that 
Isaiah should nominate (?) the first minister of the royal house without 
even calling the king’s attention to the matter, this assertion does not 
at all touch our prophet. Ewald, on the other hand, whose idea is 
that Shebna’s favorites had done greater injury to the kingdom than 
Shebna himself, correctly says that the prophet does not speak by way 
of command, but by way of presage. We may then, in closing, adopt 
with full conviction the following words from the paragraph with which 
Delitzsch concludes the exegesis of this passage: “Did Shebna—as 
might have happened without any general Assyrian captivity — fall 
into the hands of the Assyrians, and was he carried away ? Or was 
the judgment threatened against him averted by his repentance and 
personal humiliation ? We find no answer to these and other ques¬ 
tions. One thing only is certain : that the prophecy would not be here 
if it had been discredited by the event.” 
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A TRACT ON THE TRIUNE NATURE OF GOD. 


By J. Rkndkl Harris, 

Clare College, Cambridge, England. 

In a recently published number of the Studia Sinaitica x Mrs. Gibson 
has edited and translated an Arabic discourse, in which a Christian 
writer attempts the conversion of his Moslem neighbors. The dis¬ 
course is not quite complete, apparently through some fault of the 
copyist, and the name given to it is not the best that could have been 
chosen; but it contains so many early and valuable traditions belong¬ 
ing to the eastern church as to arouse the wish that the editorial care 
had been a little more complete with regard to the text, and that it had 
been accompanied by a commentary. This does not mean that we are 
ungrateful to Mrs. Gibson for laying her transcripts and photographs 
before us in a written form ; she and her sister have brought so much 
good metal out of the gold mine on Mount Sinai that the whole of 
the critical world is deeply in their debt; and I am disposed to think 
that this contribution to Arabic theology is by no means undeserving 
of a place among their other and more renowned publications. 

When we say that the title of the book is wrongly chosen, a reason 
must be given for the adverse criticism; and it lies in the following 
considerations. The writer is aiming at the conviction of the believers 
in Islam in the very same way that generations of Christian writers, 
from the earliest times of the faith, had been in the habit of dealing 
with the Jews. He has used the same arguments that are found in the 
early apologies against the Jews, the dialogues with the Jews, and the 
collections of testimonies from the Scriptures against the Jews, No 
one who is acquainted with this class of literature will fail to recog¬ 
nize the disjecta membra of Justin and Ariston, of Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and Cyprian, and a number of other writers between whom there is 
a nexus, as regards both the matter and the manner of their argu¬ 
ments. And for this reason the tract should be called, not a treatise On 
the Triune Nature of God , but simply Contra Muhammedanos. It is 

•Studia Sinaitica, VII. An Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
seven Catholic Epistles from an eighth or ninth century MS. in the Convent of St. 
Katherine on Mount Sinai, with a treatise on the Triune Nature of God, and trans¬ 
lation from the same Codex. Edited by Margaret D. Gibson, M.R.A.S. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1S98. 

7< 
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not a dialogue between Christian and Moslem, nor is it exactly a 
collection of Tcstimonia against the Moslem; but it is, as nearly as 
possible, a tract against them, which occasionally slips into apostrophe, 
thus bringing us near to dialogue, and which more often strays off into 
the discussion of a string of texts which evidently belong to collec¬ 
tions of Tcstimonia; it cannot, however, be described as either dialogue 
or testimonies. Behind the writer we see the line of earlier scribes 
whose themes are inscribed Contra Judacos: he has borrowed from them, 
used their method, and incorporated their quotations. We could con¬ 
serve the older title, if it were not for the fact that the testimony of the 
Koran is appealed to as an authority comprising the older Scripture, 
and if the writer had not in many cases deliberately imitated the style 
of the Koran and used its perspicuous language. For example, he 
begins his discourse with an imitation of the Fatha, or opening chap¬ 
ter of the Koran, as the following sentences will show: 

We ask thee, O God, by thy mercy and thy power, to put us among those 
who know thy truth and follow thy will and [fear] thy wrath and adore thy 
excellent names in thy sublime attributes. Thou art the compassionate , the 
merciful. 

And a little lower down we have again the language of Islam: 

Verily , there is no God before thee t and no God after thee. To thee 
shall we return. 

And so in a number of cases the language of the Koran is deliber¬ 
ately employed; and I think this literary artifice has not only made 
the discourse more acceptable to Moslem ears, but that the combina¬ 
tion of the language and ideas of our Bible with those of the other 
has often resulted in passages of considerable beauty. But this is only 
the outward form of the discourse; Mohammed himself does not 
appear to be mentioned, nor any Moslem peculiarities; in the view of 
the writer the Moslem is only a new kind of Jew, to be converted by 
the methods of argument which have been from the beginning. 

The value, then, of the tract consists in the fact that it is a survival 
of anti-Judaic literature. Such literature began early in the Christian 
church, in the nature of the case, and it lasted late; it was produced 
by some of the most intelligent and devoted of the early Christian 
believers, so that, even in relatively late reproductions, it contains 
many forms of theological statement and many biblical quotations, 
which are altogether modified in the later Catholic traditions. It 
would be a good thing if some scholar would make a complete corpus 
of the anti-Judaic literature; and if such a collection were to be made, 
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the latest members of the collection would be found to be often in 
striking coincidence with the second-century writers who would stand 
at the head of the volume. The same rare and perplexing readings of 
the Septuagint which we find in Justin Martyr, such as that “the Lord 
reigned from the tree,” and that his enemies “put the wood [of the 
cross] on his bread,” would be found in a chain of later writers; and 
even where it has ceased to be possible for later writers or readers to 
verify the quotations, by an appeal to either the Hebrew or the Septua¬ 
gint, the arguments based upon the supposed texts die away very slowly. 
Such a collection as that of which we speak has been enriched in 
recent times by Mr. Conybeare’s publication of the dialogues of 
Athanasius and Zacchaeus, and of Timothy and Aquila, both of which 
are probably descendants of the lost second-century dialogue between 
Jason and Papiscus;* by a somewhat similar tract published by Profes¬ 
sor McGiffert, called a Dialogue between a Christian and a Jew; and it is 
now further augmented by this tract of Mrs. Gibson’s. I am going to 
show some instances of the dependence of this new tract on the earlier 
Syriac and Greek literature; but I must explain beforehand that my 
skill in Arabic is slight, and that I have not succeeded in identifying 
the writer of the tract so as to assign him his historical place among 
the defenders of the faith. 

We shall show the dependence of the Arabic text upon earlier tradi¬ 
tions, both in Greek and Syriac, by considering : 

(a) That the writer uses the same prophetic proofs as the early 
anti-Judaic apologists. 

(ib) That he uses them in the same literary manner, by a method of 
mixed quotation and question, of which we shall give illustrations. 

(r) That there are traces of remarkable early readings in his biblical 
text, as well as of rare apocryphal allusions, most of which are explained 
by the existence of similar matter in the earlier anti-Judaic propaganda 
of the church. 

To begin with, then, the main body of prophetic proofs is the same 
as we find in early Christian writers, whether they are writers of 
dialogue, like Justin, or retailers of prophetical gnosis, like Irenseus 
and Cyprian. 

The writer of the tract begins his argument with the first chapter 
of Genesis, where he proposes to find the Father, the Word, and the 
Spirit; the Spirit being spoken of in the opening sentences concerning 

•See also Goodspbed, “Pappiscus and Philo,” American Journal of The¬ 
ology, October, 1900, pp. 796-802. 
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the ordering of chaos, the Son or Word being proved by a tar- 
gumistic interpretation that “God said by his Word\ Let there be 
light,” and the whole Trinity being involved in the sentence, “ Let us 
make man in our image.” Now, the antiquity of this method of rea¬ 
soning is sufficiently obvious. The Targumist’s explanation of the 
Word by which God spoke is not a product of the time of the rise of 
Islam; and the proof-text, “ Let us make,” etc., belongs to a very early 
stratum of anti-Judaic apology. 

Turn, for example, to the dialogue of Athanasius and Zacchaeus, 
and you will find that Athanasius begins to reason with Zacchaeus from 
the first chapter of Genesis, draws his attention to the verse, “ Let us 
make,” etc., and then asks: “To whom did God say this?” Or, if 
you turn to Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho> chap. 62, you will find the 
same verse used to prove that at least two persons are involved in the 
expression, and that one of these was the Word or Wisdom of God. 
Thus the prophetic passages selected by the Arabic writer can be seen 
to be a part of a gnosis that is almost as old as the gospel itself. 

Sometimes he quotes quite a block of prophetical testimonies, as if 
he were working directly from a collection already in existence. For 
instance, when he wishes to prove that the Son of God descended for 
the salvation of the world, he reasons as follows: 

One of the prophets said: 41 Lord, bend the heavens and come down to 
us " (Isa. 64 :1). One said: 44 O thou that sittest upon the cherubim, show thy¬ 
self to us, stir up thy might, and come for our salvation" (Ps. 80:1). And 
one of them said : 14 There is no intercessor and no king, but the Lord will 
come and save us." Another prophesied, saying: 44 The Lord sent his word 
and healed us from our toil and saved us" (Ps. 107:20). Another 
prophesied, saying openly: 44 He shall come and shall not tarry " (Hab. 2 :3). 
The prophet David prophesied, saying: 44 Blessed be he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: God is the Lord and he hath appeared unto us" (Ps. 
118:26, 27). He said also : 44 The Lord shall come and shall not keep 
silence; fire shall devour before him, and it shall be very tempestuous round 
about him " (Ps. 50 : 3). 

Now, these proofs of the coming and descending of God the Word 
are marked by curious features which reappear in the early 
Christian teaching at all points. They evidently form a part of an 
accepted tradition, and probably of a complete collection. One of 
the most curious is the proof of Christ’s coming by means of the text: 
“ He sent his word and healed us from our toil.” When we turn to 
Cyprian’s Testimonia (ii, 3) under the heading, “Quod Christus idem 
sit sermo Dei,” we find among the proofs : 
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Item in Psalmo cvi, “ misit verbum suum et curavit eos.” 

When we turn to Ephrem’s commentary on the Diatessaron (p. 121), 
we find as follows: 

Et quum Deus eis salvatorem misissset, qui eos educeret, ille immunaus 
anfugit et sanati sunt Misit verbum suum et sanavit et liberavit eos a 
perditione.’ * 

So in Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Adv . Judaeos , 4 we have in the 
opening chapter as a proof of the being of God the Word the verse : 

A r t m i Ai for Aoyor avrov, /ecu Idcraro avroirs /ecu Ippwraro axrrov s Ik twv 

imfOopmr avrmr. 

Even more remarkable is the passage that precedes it in the Arabic 
text. Whence does this passage come which tells us that “ there is 
no intercessor and no king, but the Lord will come and save us ” ? 
Observe that “ king ” is here a misreading for “ angel,” either in the 
Arabic or an underlying Syriac, and then turn to the Septuagint of Isa. 
63:9: “Non senior neque angelus, sed ipse Dominus liberabit.” We 
give the Latin as it is quoted in Cyprian’s Testimonial ii, 3. The 
quotation occurs again on p. 17 of the Arabic tract in the following 
form: 

Isaiah said also by the Holy Ghost, “ There is no angel and no inter¬ 
cessor, but the Lord will come and save us.” 

Here the text has rightly “angel,” but the incorrect “intercessor” still 
remains in place of “presbyter,” of which it can, perhaps, be shown to 
be a corruption or equivalent. Mrs. Gibson suggests that the passage 
is Isa. 59:16, but a little examination will show that it is Isa. 63:9; 
the verse is a favorite one with the early Fathers. For instance, when 
Irenseus (Ed. Massuet, p. 214) gives the prophetic gnosis of the incar¬ 
nation, he begins with the words: 

Rursus, quoniam neque homo tantum erit, qui salvabit nos, neque sine 
carne, sine carne enim angeli sunt, praedicavit enim, dicens: Neque senior , 
neque angelus, sed ipse Dominus salvabit eos , quoniam deligit eos , et parcet eis , 
ipse liberabit eos . 

Grabe’s note on this passage throws some light on the “intercessor” 
of the Arabic, for he says : “ Vocem wpeo'/fr* hie non seniorem, sed medi¬ 
ator cm, vel legatum, significare, ex sequenti dyyeAos colligo.” 

* The form of the quotation, both here and in the Arabic tract, can be illustrated 
from the text of the Peshito, on which they may ultimately depend : 

: lion ,oJ| ^oJ) 

4 The text is in Zacagni, Manumenta , and in Migne, Patrologia Graeca , 
Vol. 46. 
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Let this, then, suffice to show the antiquity of the peculiar set of 
quotations in the Arabic tract. Almost all the prophetic gnosis con¬ 
tained in it is archaic. In the next place, observe that the method of 
using the gnosis is also primitive. If we turn back to the quotation 
from Gen. 1:14, “Let us make man in our image,” we find Atha¬ 
nasius in the dialogue with Zacchaeus asking the question : “To whom 
did God say this?” Turning to Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. 
Judaeos , 4 we find the quotation again accompanied by the question, 
ns dirt teal ns rjKowrt; from which we begin to suspect that the method 
is a conventional one among those who use the prophetic gnosis; 
they make a quotation and then ask a question on it. For example, 
it is a favorite case to quote the account in the book of Genesis con¬ 
cerning the destruction of Sodom, “And the Lord rained fire and 
brimstone from the Lord,” etc., and then to ask: “Which Lord 
rained fire from which Lord?” 5 These prophetic quotations and 
questions are characteristic of this branch of literature; and it is 
interesting to watch how faithfully the same method is followed in 
the Arabic tract. For example, in discussing the messianic passage 
in Ps. 72, “His name shall be blessed forever; His name endures 
before the sun and moon throughout all ages,” the writer puts the 
question : 

About whom among men did God’s prophet prophesy, or, among the 
kings of the earth, whose name is blessed among the nations ? or whose 
name endures before the sun and before the moon, save the Christ the Word 
and the Light of God ? 

The proof-text in the early gnosis that the Christ should heal all 
diseases is Isa. 35 : 3, “Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall hear,” etc., upon which our writer 
remarks: 

When were weak hands and feeble knees strengthened, till our God came 
to us ? ... . When did the eyes of the blind see, and the ears of the deaf 
hear, and the feet of the lame come on like a hart, and the tongues of the 
dumb speak plainly, save when the Christ appeared to us ? 

At the close of the printed tract we find the prophetic proof of the 
doctrine of baptism in the following words: 

5 The passage is a favorite one for the anti-Jewish polemist; it will be found dis¬ 
cussed in Justin, Dial., 56, and the same passage, with the proper question attached, 
is in Athanasius and Zacchaus , p. 12, &pa t apd. toLov tcvplou jrfpcot 6 Beta 1/3 pc£t hrl 
2 68opa Kal Tbpappa Oeiow xal wOp; 
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God said by the tongue of Isaiah the prophet, Wash you, make you clean; 
put away your sins from before the Lord ; and then the question is asked: 
“ What bath or washing puts away the sins of men from before the Lord 
save the confession of sins and repentance toward God, and the immersion 
of baptism in the name of the Christ ?” 

It would be easy to furnish further parallels to this mode of com¬ 
position out of the extant anti-Judaic literature. Let us now, having 
sufficiently demonstrated that the Arabic tract against the Moslems is 
a survival from a long line of similar tracts against the Jews, inquire 
whether there are traces of rare early readings in the quotations from 
the Scriptures, and whether there are apocryphal expansions and addi¬ 
tions of the same. Perhaps the most striking passage for study is the 
following: 

Zechariah the prophet prophesied by the Holy Ghost, saying: Rejoice 
gTeatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem. Behold! thy 
King cometh unto thee, riding upon an ass and her foal. The Christ came 
in, when he entered the Holy City, sitting upon an ass, on the day of the palm 
trees. The children of Israel met him with olive trees and palm branches, 
with their wives and children. The babes and sucklings adored him, saying: 
Hosanna to the Son of David: blessed is he who cometh King of Israel. 
The priests of the Jews said to the Christ: Hearest thou not what these say, 
doth not their saying exalt thee when they adore thee as God is adored ? 
The Christ said to them: Have ye not read in the psalms of the prophet 
David what he said by the Holy Ghost, Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast foreordained thy praise ? This is in the eighth psalm. 
Examination of this passage shows that it is not a piece of original 
composition on the part of the writer of the tract, nor does the account 
come simply from the canonical gospels. We notice, in the first place, 
the peculiar statement that “the children of Israel met himthen we 
are struck by the appearance of olive branches along with the con¬ 
ventional palm branches (certainly olive branches would be much 
more likely than palm branches in such a situation); then we have the 
curious expansion that the people who met him were accompanied by 
their wives and children. Now turn to Mr. Conybeare’s edition of 
the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila , p. 93, in which the same theme is 
handled; here we are told : 

or* 4* dwdvnyouv avr<f ol umScs twv *E/3pcua)v k :pa£ovrc? to axrawa, fv 

tlotXBur airrov ci? to* mov, Tore fnkAaxrav aurov ol hp\upds teal ol 
vpcw/Svrepoc too Aaov Xcyovres, ovk dxoucis, rC ovroc crov Karafmprvpov<riv; 
6 & Tiprouc clwe • rcu • yrypamxu yap Ik or6pam vrpriew /ecu 0i)\a(6vr<i>v 
amprurw atror. 
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Mr. Conybeare, in his “ Introduction/* p. xv, had drawn attention to 
the curious uncanonical elements in the biblical text as quoted by the 
author of Timothy and Aquila , and had furnished parallels to the 
unifies t®v 'Eftpcuwy from the Acts of Pilate , where we find : 

(A. 1:3) 01 mafic? rStv *E/fyxuW icAafiov? Karuypsv iv tous \€pcriv avrwy, teal 
$Kpa£ov 

(A. 1:4) oZ imifics rwv 'E/fyxuW *E fipaurrl "tKpa£oy 

It seems, then, very probable that in the “children of Israel” of 
the Arabic tract, and in the “children of the Hebrews” of Timothy and 
Aquila and the Acts of Pilate , we have a trait from an uncanonical 
gospel. 

But what of the branches of olive ? In the same Dialogue of Timo¬ 
thy and Aquila we have on p. 71: 

oti fie Tot wfaux, Xeya) 8r} ol unifies rwy *E/?pcuW, dm£vny<nv avr$ broiy- 
ouvto fierh xAaficov ^Xataiv Aeyovrcs to wrawa, Aavtfi Acyci n£ fiyfiap «/nA/uup. 

Here we have the branches of olive as in the Arabic tract, and even 
the apparently unimportant allusion to the psalm as the eighth psalm 
is paralleled by the Arabic writer, who says: (t This is in the eighth 
psalm.” It appears, then, that our writer belongs to the same line of 
tradition which can be traced in Timothy and Aquila, and that there 
are features in his gospel which do not appear to be canonical and 
cannot be explained by the use of the harmonized gospels. Moreover, 
he is independent of Timothy and Aquila, in that he has a special 
proof that the babes and sucklings adored the Christ — a point to which 
he returns again and again. He also expands the question of the 
elders of the people (whom he calls the priests of the Jews), “ Hearest 
thou not what these say?” by the words, “doth not their saying exalt 
thee when they adore thee as God is adored ?” 

It seems, then, that our tract furnishes fresh material for the study 
of the triumphal entry, and it may turn out that there is a variant 
tradition of that event, earlier than that found in the canonical gospels 
and independent of them. 

We pass on to another point in which the traces of an earlier tradi- 
dition may perhaps be found. It will be remembered that the com¬ 
mission of our Lord to his disciples is declared by a group of early 
writers, with some support from the gospels and Acts, to have been 
given at the time of the ascension. Thus the “western text” of the 
Acts opens with the statement concerning things which Jesus began 
to do and to teach: 
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On the day when he chose his disciples by the Holy Spirit and commanded 
them to preach the gospel \Acta A post. sec. formam Rem., ed. Blass]. 

Now, in the Arabic tract, p. 13, we find as follows : 

When he said to the apostles as he went up to heaven from the Mount of 
Olives and commanded them to disperse themselves in all the world and 
preach about the kingdom of heaven and repentance in his name, the Christ 
said to them: •• 1 send you this day as sheep amongst wolves, but tarry ye in 
the holy house until ye are clothed with power from heaven. 1 go to where 
1 was, and 1 will send you the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, the Righteous One, 
whom men cannot look on, him who will bring me to your remembrance and 
everything of which I have spoken to you. He will speak in your mouths, 
and ye shall be led before kings of the earth and rulers. Be not at all 
troubled about what ye shall speak, for the Spirit whom I shall send unto you, 
he shall speak in your mouths." 

At first sight this seems a mere cento of recollections from Matt. 
10:16; Luke 24:49; John 14:17; 14:26; Matt. 10:18, etc. But 
even so, there are some touches of antiquity about the combined 
texts. We compare the instruction to tarry in the holy house with 
Luke 24: 53 (they were continually in the temple , blessing God). The 
expression seems earlier than the other two Lucan terms, “tarry in 
the city” and “do not depart from Jerusalem/* 

Then note the substitution of the term “ kingdom of heaven ” for 
“ the gospel.” We have the same substitution on p. 35, where the 
Christ said in the gospel to the apostles: “ Go out into all the 
world, and proclaim the kingdom of heaven amongst the nations/ 1 etc. 
Here the quotation is not covered by the last verses of Mark; and the 
substitution of the earlier term should be remarked, for it agrees with 
Luke 9: 2 and other passages. It is quite within the bounds of possi¬ 
bility that the gospels known to our writer had independent readings, 
and perhaps some pre-canonical elements. The fact that the writer 
handles his biblical matter freely does not altogether explain the exist¬ 
ence of peculiar phrases like those to which we have drawn attention. 
Some of his expressions may perhaps be traced to the use of peculiar 
or early types of canonical gospel without the introduction of such 
gospels as are definitely uncanonical. For example, in introducing 
one of his prophetic testimonies he says: 

God said by the tongue of Isaiah the prophet about the Christ and 
about John the son of Zacharia: 1 will send my messenger, etc. [Mai. 3 : 1]. 

Here the substitution of Isaiah for Malachi is an error of a type 
which is very common in collections of Testimonia , where the names 
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attached to the extracts are frequently affected by original blunders as 
well as by faults of transcription; but since the same error is found in 
Mark i: 2, we have no need to go beyond the gospels for the explana¬ 
tion. Still the suggestion will present itself as to whether, after all, 
the original cause of the error may not lie in a false ascription in some 
collection of testimonies, both as regards the Arabic writer and the 
gospel of Mark. A similar error will be found on p. 28 in the quo¬ 
tation of the famous passage from Baruch 3:35, 36: “He knew all 
the paths of knowledge and gave them to Jacob his servant and to 
Israel his saint. After this he looked upon the earth and mixed with 
the people.” This passage is introduced by the words: “ Jeremiah 
prophesied by the Holy Ghost.” It is a very favorite quotation with 
the earlier anti-Judaics. We may compare Irenaeus, p. 254; AUercatio 
Simonis , 1:6; Athanasius and Zacchaus , 21, 24; Timothy and Aquila, 
p. 69, etc. It is interesting to observe that in the Dialogue 0/ Atha¬ 
nasius and Zacchaus the Jew protests against the ascription of the 
passage to Jeremiah, which is a good proof of the diffusion of the 
wrong ascription, and may also be taken as evidence of the antiquity 
of the sources of the Arabic tract, in which Jeremiah still reigns 
supreme. 

Occasionally we find what appear to be apocryphal expansions to 
the gospel quoted. Thus on p. 27 we have: 

The Christ said to them : What is it right to do on the sabbath day, to do 
good, or evil ? that life should be saved or destroyed ? [Mark 3:4; Luke 
6 :9.] They said : Nay, let us do good on the sabbath and let life be saved. 
The Christ said to them : Ye speak truly. Then he said to him that had the 
withered hand, etc. 

It is difficult to believe that this is evolved by mere expansion from 
the account in the sixth chapter of Luke. Certainly it could not have 
been derived from the western text of Luke (or the ordinary text of 
Mark), which makes Christ look round him in anger, instead of speak¬ 
ing in approbation. Nor could it come from Mark, chap. 3, where the 
Pharisees “ hold their peace ” at the question. Nor does it consist with 
the canonical text at all, in any recension, which says that the Pharisees 
were “ filled with madness,” whereas our writer will have it that “ the 
children of Israel who saw it were amazed, and they knew that no 
man can work the work of the Christ, and many people believed on him.” 
It may, therefore, be suggested that the account of this miracle used 
by the Arabic writer has in it an extra-canonical element, which may 
turn out to be ancient and valuable. 
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We will conclude our examination as to the existence of apocryphal 
or uncanonical elements in the tract by turning to the case in which 
the writer is definitely convicted of the use of an uncanonical apocry¬ 
phal gospel. On p. 12 we find as follows: 

The Christ said to the children of Israel: If ye believe not in me, believe 
in my work which I do [John 10:38} The Christ created, and no one can 
create but God. You will find in the Koran: “And he spake and created 
from clay like the form of a bird, and breathed into it, and lo! it became a 
bird by the permission of God.** 

The extract is from the third Sura of the Koran, and the complete 
text is as follows: 

The angel saith: So God createth that which he pleaseth; when he 
decretth a thing, he only saith unto it, Be, and it is: God shall teach him 
[Jesus] the Scripture and the wisdom and the law and the gospel; and shall 
appoint him his apostle to the children of Israel; and he shall say: Verily I 
come unto you with a sign from your Lord, for I will make before you, of 
clay, as it were the figure of a bird, and I will breathe thereon, and it shall 
become a bird, by the permission of God : and I will heal him that hath been 
blind from his birth, etc. 

Here the Koran, as is well known, is drawing upon the apocryphal 
gospels of the infancy and boyhood of Jesus. What is interesting is 
that the motive for the story of the creation of the sparrows is betrayed 
by our Arabic writer, viz., that Christ was proved thereby to be the Creator; 
when, therefore, he told the sparrows to fly away, he was doing what 
the Creator did in Gen., chap. 1, when he said, “Let fowl fly on the 
face of heaven; ” and when he told the birds to remember him, it is 
not unreasonable to read into the words, as Dr. Taylor does, 6 an 
allusion to Eccles. 12:1, “Remember thy Creator.” The motive is 
obscured in the apocryphal gospels, as they have come down to us, by 
the suggestion that Jesus did the deed of power on the sabbath , but 
Mohammed seems to be dealing with the question of an actual crea¬ 
tion by Jesus, for he explains that it was done by express permission 
of God, to whom it belongs to say to a thing, “Be,” and it is. If 
this be the right explanation of the genesis of the legend of the spar¬ 
rows, then we should head the story with the statement of our tract 
that “the Christ created, and no one creates but God.” 

But now enough has been said to prove our first statement as to the 
important elements that are contained in the tract to which we have 
been referring It need scarcely be said that the discussion of the 

• lo his notes on the recently found Sayings of Jesus. 
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prophetic gnosis involved in its pages might be carried much farther, 
and that it is susceptible of much more extended illustration. But 
for the present let it suffice to have demonstrated the affinity of the 
tract with the earlier anti-Judaic literature, and to have shown that the 
eastern church stood toward the Moslem in much the same position 
that they had occupied from the beginning toward the men of the 
synagogue. 
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A NEW CRITICISM OF HEGELIANISM: IS IT VALID ? 


By Georgs H. Mead, 

University of Chicago. 

Mr. d’Arcy’s book 1 is an attempt to harness Hegel and Berkeley 
by means of a postulate. The postulate is not, on the face of it, 
Kantian, but Hegelian. He substitutes for a Ding-an-sich a unity — a 
superpersonal unity, including multiple personalities, which is to be 
reached by an act of faith. Thus we are free to interpret the physical 
world by idealism, but each individual may be left independent of 
others. The trinity, miracles, and incarnation all can be stated seem¬ 
ingly without opposition. Apart from the question of postulates, the 
main question is whether Hegel and Berkeley can be thus unequally 
yoked together. 

Hegelianism is not simply a metaphysical system that substitutes 
the category of the subject for that of substance. The consistent appli¬ 
cation of this principle, already given in Kant’s “ transcendental ego,” 
distinguishes Hegel’s system from those that preceded it. But, what 
is of more importance, though it flows legitimately from this, is that 
with Hegel, philosophy becomes a method of thought rather than a 
search for fundamental entities. From this standpoint the task of 
abstract thought is to bring to consciousness the form in which essen¬ 
tial problems present themselves and the form which their solution 
must take. For example, the problem of the freedom of the will 
appears in consciousness, not as the conflict of one entity, the willing 
subject, with other entities, such as inherited impulses, or even the 
divine will in predestination. On the contrary, the conflict is one 
that lies back of the final act in which alone the will can be recognized. 
The problem is one that involves the opposition of tendencies to con¬ 
duct, with some one of which the individual has identified himself in 
the past. But the very nature of the situation, in an essential problem 
of conduct, leads to the negation of this tendency; /. e., the identifica¬ 
tion of the self with the opposite line of action. The solution lies not 
in the measuring of forces by the contending tendencies or impulses. 
Such a conception inevitably limits the self to certain impulses, or in 
indeterminism to an abstract, indifferent will that lies outside of all 

* Idealism and Theology: A Study of Presuppositions . By Charles F. d’Arcy, 
B.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1899. Pp. 294. 6s. 
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the content of experience. As soon as we recognize, however, that the 
self is identified with all the contending elements, the necessary form 
of the solution is seen to be the synthesis. This synthesis is, therefore, 
something more than the contending elements. From the standpoint 
of contending forces, one of which represents the self, there must be 
measuring of forces, and, for the finite force, certain compulsion. In 
this phase the known world of the individual can offer no solution 
which will not be in terms of the necessity of causal series. But this 
necessity cannot hold for the synthesis; for this transcends the oppo¬ 
sition. The very fact of synthesis implies a new world, of which the 
former conflicting elements were the conditions, but which is new 
because it has overcome the necessity which was expressed in the con¬ 
flict. In every moral act — one that follows upon deliberation—we 
pass into a world that is new, in just this respect, at least, that the 
necessity which brought out an irrepressible conflict no longer exists. 
Or, to put it in somewhat different terms, the mere statement of a 
problem never can involve its solution; otherwise there is no real 
problem, only a misunderstanding or a formal fallacy. If, then, the only 
necessity that can exist for us is inevitably transcended and negated 
by the synthesis which must solve the problem, it cannot possibly be 
predicated of the self whose act of will is found in the synthesis. 

In this illustration the difference between a dialectic which gives 
the method of thought and a metaphysical speculation which postu¬ 
lates entities seems to me to come out very clearly. It is possible to 
recognize a function of philosophy which it belongs to the genius of 
Hegel to have made conceivable. Entities are but formulations of 
thought at different phases of experience. With every advance these 
formulations change. We can, therefore, never posit them as ultimate, 
nor can any analysis which does no more than bring these formula¬ 
tions to consciousness give the solution of the problems which face us. 
For the solution involves their negation and synthesis. The more 
sharply they are defined in consciousness, the more clearly their oppo¬ 
sition to each other comes out, and the more hopeless the deadlock 
appears. On the other hand, the recognition that the entities must 
dissolve, and their contents appear in a synthesis higher than they, 
sets us free from the bondage of law and gives us the freedom of spirit 
out of which springs the hypothesis bearing with it a new world. 

Philosophy, like every other phase of analytical and abstract 
thought, never has as its function to reveal reality. Reality lies in 
immediate experience, and must be sought there. Thought can only 
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make us conscious of how we act, and thus give us the advantage of a 
conscious technique. When Hegel substituted a method for a Ding - 
an-sich he took the same step which physical science took when it 
abandoned a metaphysical substance, or Democritean atoms, and 
devoted itself to the laws of motion. 

Hegel was not fully equal to his own discovery. For him sein is 
not only a moment in the dialectic; it is also, in a certain sense, a 
goal toward which the dialectic moves. It is, therefore, practically an 
underlying entity, /. e . 9 a formulation which persists throughout the 
movement of thought. This difficulty is one that has pursued most 
of those influenced by him, and is involved in the problem of Mr. 
d’Arcy’s book. 

The problem is that of the objective validity of our knowledge of 
other personalities. The position of the author is that an impassable 
chasm lies between the consciousness of individuals. He admits that 
the idealist may be justified as regards the physical world. “ It may 
be true (though much might be said to the contrary), in the case of mate¬ 
rial things, that the only obstacle to perfect knowledge is the infinity 
of detail; but it is not true in the case of minds. Mind is separated 
from mind by a barrier which is, not figuratively, but literally, impass¬ 
able. It is impossible for any ego to leap this barrier and enter into 
the experiences of any other ego” (p. 75). 

It is at least conceivable, then, that the knowledge of physical 
realities in our experience is objective, without any reference to a 
reality that lies outside actual or possible experience. The objectivity 
of this knowledge of ours does not depend upon the bridging of any 
chasm between the consciousness of the ego and a Ding-an-sich beyond. 
For the completion of knowledge through an indefinite number of 
details would not build any such bridge. If “ it may be true,” it is at 
least conceivable. The objectivity of the knowledge depends upon 
the form of knowledge, not upon a reference beyond the possible con¬ 
scious experience of the ego. If this interpretation of the author is 
correct, he admits that the so-called epistemological problem is soluble 
for physical objects by modern idealism, but not so for the knowledge 
of other personalities. 

That this interpretation is correct is indicated by his statement 
that the epistemological problem really has its roots in this impassable 
chasm between " minds.” To be sure, he asserts that anyone may take 
refuge in a Berkeleian idealism, from which no philosophical ideal¬ 
ism can oust him. Literally construed, this should mean that our 
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knowledge is all subjective, that we cannot affirm the objective validity 
of even physical objects. But I cannot conceive that he wishes to be 
so interpreted; for if this is possible, Kant and Hegel have accom¬ 
plished nothing, and the author’s constant plea is that their ideal¬ 
ism has a great message for us, if we only recognize that it cannot 
bridge the chasm between one personality and another. As further 
evidence of his willingness to accept the idealistic position that our 
knowledge of the world about us is objective and valid, 1 may refer to 
his quotation from Bosanquet, in which he seems to agree with that 
neo-Hegelian that the panorama of consciousness is objectively valid. 
Finally the author accepts as the valuable contribution of idealism the 
constructive organizing function of the self in all knowledge — the 
recognition that the rationality—/. e ., objectivity of the world —lies in 
the rational processes of the knowing self. The criticism which he 
offers to this position is that, in so constructing and organizing it, the 
self becomes either too supreme and is identified with God, which, he 
says, contradicts our own consciousness, or else is entirely lost in the 
divine personality, and thus sacrifices its own initiative and freedom. 
From all these evidences we conclude that Mr. d’Arcy must accept the 
objective character of our knowledge of the physical world in the sense 
of Hegel, and recognizes with him that a Ding-an-sich is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms, so far as Kant assumed this to answer to our sensations. 

However, Mr. d’Arcy demands that we should recognize a further 
value in the conception of subjectivity beyond its opposition to 
objectivity. For, while it is contrasting itself with the object, it is 
at the same time recognizing the subject as that within which both 
subject and object lie, or, to use his own phraseology, as the “crystal 
sphere” which envelops and necessarily includes the whole process. 
In a word, our knowledge of the physical world about us is objective 
or rational. It is systematic, and in its systematic character we find 
the very meaning of what we term the validity of knowledge. Our con¬ 
fidence in our knowledge lies in its law-abiding character, and we find 
by philosophic analysis that this character flows from our own cogni¬ 
tive processes. But this objective world, which is contrasted with our 
subjective world of feeling and sensation, still lies within another sub¬ 
jective world of our own spiritual nature, that, according to the 
author, can never be analyzed, because it is that from which all analy¬ 
sis must proceed. This, then, is the form of Berkeleian idealism pro¬ 
mulgated— a Hegelian world of reality which lies inside a subjective 
world that is literally, though he rejects the term, “without windows.” 
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But the author attempts further to bring evidence from this objective 
world itself of a reference to a reality lying beyond the inclusive sub¬ 
ject There are breaks which he thinks cannot be explained in the 
periodic geologic processes, in the different stages of evolution, which 
indicate in some way—not clearly defined — the intervention of forces 
or elements lying outside the world, but especially in human develop¬ 
ment, in the intervention of individuals in each other’s experience, 
during the whole of human history. Leaving out of account for the 
moment the solution the author suggests, this is all a mere superficial 
playing with Hegelianism. Objectivity is not something that can be 
recognized in a physical environment, and then be dismissed when 
applied to another set of objects, such as personalities. It is either a 
fallacious objectivity, or else it is applicable in the whole world of 
knowledge, for its validity has nothing to do with the content of the 
object, but solely with its form. 

If we feel that our experiences are valid because they are rationally 
organized, and recognize that this organization flows from a cognitive 
principle with which the self is identified, the feeling must be justified 
and accepted, no matter what is the content of the experience. It 
makes absolutely no difference whether we can trace out all details of 
knowledge or not, whether breaks occur in the system or not. We 
reach this conception of the validity of knowledge, not by an induc¬ 
tion from the organization of the world, but from an analysis of the 
thought-process itself. If the whole world consisted of breaks and 
chasms, the analysis of the attempted thought-process would still show 
that whatever reflective knowledge we could have must find its validity 
in a rational thought-process. And what shall we say of this subject 
which is all-inclusive ? The author sets it over against other subjects 
which for them are also all-inclusive. Thought, then, does transcend 
the chasm and is able to think these subjects and think of them as in 
some way breaking into each other. To be sure, he appeals for his 
justification to what he is pleased to call common-sense. We cannot 
help assuming other human individuals and their interferences. We 
can think them, but we cannot place them in our own worlds, for each 
must be by itself within its own panorama. What a strange contradic¬ 
tion to our immediate consciousness! Who finds more objectivity in 
physical objects than in the personalities about him ? Who feels that 
he is Irving in his own thought-world of physical objects within which 
no other personality has any place ? Or who for a moment assumes 
that the system of thought by means of which he analyzes his world 
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and relates its objects applies only to the material things ? There is 
nothing more immediate than the personalities of our fellows. There 
is nothing so clearly conceived, so distinctly thought out, as those ele¬ 
ments of our world. We depend as surely upon the rational organi¬ 
zation of the social world as upon that of the material, and there is the 
same source for this rational organization as subsists for the world of 
the physical sciences. Is the conception of the social and psychical 
sciences a lie made out of whole cloth? Or is there a principle which 
unifies these that is not revealed in the process of cognition ? This is 
the conclusion the author draws. There is such a unity, a superper¬ 
sonal unity which includes all personalities. It is also superrational. 
Assume this as that which lies outside the all-inclusive (sic) subject 
which includes subject and object, and all difficulties vanish. 

We have, then, two types of knowledge—one a process of relating and 
organizingexperience which belongs to the physical world, and another 
intuitive and belonging to “common-sense,” revealing to us other 
personalities like our own which can never enter our thought-world as 
do the physical objects in our environment. Finally we form the con¬ 
ception of a unity which transcends the unity of reflective constructive 
thought—a unity which, being superpersonal, can never be entertained 
by a personal intelligence. Now, where are all these ideas presented 
in this book and springing from the mind of the author? Do they 
lie outside of his world of thought ? Do they resist or transcend 
the “crystal sphere ” of his ultimate subject ? Do they not find a place 
naturally enough inside his personality ? Do they require a higher 
unity than is given in his thought-process ? Could there be a more 
excellent example given of Hegers axiom that thought cannot set up 
a limit without by this very act transcending it ? If this new Ber- 
keleian idealism, which incloses like a Chinese nest of boxes the 
Hegelian idealism, can possibly be thought, it must include within 
itself the whole system by means of which it attempts to get out of 
itself. 

The author would undoubtedly say that the unity is not thought, 
but postulated and accepted by an act of faith. But unity is a thought- 
relation. It comes back to the thinking activity. Faith may assume ele¬ 
ments in a system which we cannot fill in or analyze out, but it cannot 
postulate something that necessarily lies outside any thought-system. 
And as unity is a relation, what applies to it at all applies to it 
throughout. It is not unity if it is both personal and superpersonal, 
if it is both conscious and self-conscious, though a system may contain 
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elements some of which are conscious and some not, or some self- 
conscious and some only conscious. But a system is a thought- 
product, while its unity flows from the thought-process that presents it 
in consciousness. To say that the personal unity of our consciousness 
is an inadequate statement of a higher superpersonal unity is either a 
contradiction in terms or else the author means system and not unity. 
He is substituting a thing—a Ding-an-sich —for a thought-process, and 
the category of substance takes precedence of that of subject. It has a 
conceivable meaning to affirm that we all inhere in a divine substance 
which is not itself personal, but all of whose parts are personal; it has 
no meaning to speak of a relation of unity being in some elements of 
a system personal and in the system as a whole superpersonal. Even 
if one is proclaiming a mystery, the terms he uses must have meaning. 

As I indicated above, the difficulty in the application of Hegelian¬ 
ism lies in not sticking to its nature as a method. If thought is to be 
set up as a spiritual force or substance, if we are to talk of spirit as 
opposed to matter, if we are to refer to minds as ultimate things, we 
are talking about entities, and all falls under the category of substance. 
If we recognize that it is the function of thought to dissolve and recon¬ 
struct all entities and things, that there is no formulation which may 
not conceivably be reconstructed, then we must recognize that there 
can be no unity higher than the unity of thought, otherwise it would 
not appear in our thought-world, or, what is the same thing, it would be 
inconceivable. So far as knowledge is concerned, and conduct based 
upon knowledge, the organization that flows from thought is necessa¬ 
rily ultimate. It certainly does not lie within the power of a thinker to 
introduce a higher unity out of the analysis of thought-processes. Again 
the answer might be that it was not the analysis of the thought-process 
that led to the assumption, but the insuperable obstacles that face any 
idealistic system which demand the postulate of this higher unity. 

Passing over the contradictions which I have tried to point out 
above, what are these insuperable obstacles ? The freedom of the will, 
contingency and necessity, the problem of evil. Mr. d’Arcy assumes 
that these problems all spring from the impassable chasm which sepa¬ 
rates personality from personality. The freedom of the will, as above 
indicated, can be maintained only if the individual in his rational pro¬ 
cesses organizes his own world. If he is but a phase of a divine spirit¬ 
ual principle, it must be the higher principle that works in him, or else 
he must be himself the deity. Furthermore, there is contingency in 
the world which leads us back to the action of other individuals that 
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is not under the direction of one’s own rational control. One’s ration¬ 
alized world is always being broken in upon by events which are not a 
part of his rational processes. With these appearances, which are 
illustrated by the author in history sacred and secular, the contingent 
seems to find a legitimate place even within the necessity of the 
known world. Finally evil, as the outcome of a rationally ordered 
world, the determination of the divine spirit, is irrational, but may 
be accepted when it is the expression of the finite individual in his 
freedom, and when it is not the expression of the ultimate central 
principle of the universe. 

Now, in all this the author has evidently simply taken the eighteenth- 
century individual and clothed him in a Hegelian world. He remains 
an isolated element, self-centered, the spring of evil. So far as the 
organization of his own personality is concerned, I fail to see that he 
is any more admirable in his idealistic “crystal sphere” than he was 
as he came from the hands of Hobbes. To be sure, the author 
postulates the superpersonal unity which is supposed to connect 
him in some other spiritual dimension with God and man. But 
this does not assist at all in the problem of rationalizing the indi¬ 
vidual in society, in presenting the social self as the core of the personal 
self. In all these points we see that personality is postulated as the 
spring of the contingent, the arbitrary, and the bad. These elements 
must be made at home in the universe, and it is the privilege of fathering 
these which in Mr. d’Arcy’s mind rescues personality from the abyss of 
a Hegelian abstraction. So far as the individual is merely rational, 
law-abiding, and good, he lives within his Hegelian preserves and is 
abstract. He becomes concrete when he breaks into somebody’s else 
world, and furnishes him with a contingent element, or suffers like 
violence himself. Underneath we feel the old identity between self- 
assertion and evil, and the evidence of freedom in arbitrary decision. 
The eighteenth-century individual became concrete in self-assertion, in 
demolishing the conventional order of society, and annulling authority 
— in a word, in the revolution. Have we no better expression for him 
in concrete activity than that of der vernrinende Grist? Making him 
with Hamlet a king of infinite space within an idealistic nutshell does 
not help matters. The problem, then, comes to this : Is it possible to 
express the positive element in personality in terms of rationality, law, 
and goodness ? I think the author is right in identifying the problem 
with the question of chasm between individuals. The freedom of the 
will is not a problem of the spiritual economy of an isolated individual, 
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it is the problem of fixing responsibility within a community of individ¬ 
uals who isolate themselves in certain phases of their conduct. It is 
a social, not an individual, problem. The sense of contingency does 
not have to do with that which is inexplicable in our physical environ¬ 
ment, for we assume at least nowadays that this is a mere lack of 
further knowledge. But in the possible solutions which may appear in 
the consciousness of others there is a contingency which even an ideal 
psychology could not overcome. It is the working together of indi¬ 
viduals, the mutual dependence which is involved in the social ends and 
means, that presents the something which always resists the complete 
necessary formulation of our world. Finally, the problem of evil is 
not one of its existence or its reality, but of its social significance, 
and the possiblity and duty of overcoming it. If the self is in its 
reflective processes isolated, there is no solution of these problems 
possible. No such individual can fix responsiblity upon another or 
accept it when fixed by another. If the means and ends are not iden¬ 
tical, there can be no community in meeting the problems of social 
existence. If the suffering of another is not a reality in my own 
world and is not identified with myself, there is no possibility of giving 
to the instinctive reaction against it the large social meaning and value 
which we feel it should have. The chasms between individuals in a 
social consciousness represent, not insoluble epistemological problems, 
but points at which reorganization needs to take place. Freedom 
means the ability to accept a responsibility by which a higher individual 
appears. Contingency means the possibility of a larger cognitive 
self through relations with other selves, and evil is the recognized 
inadequacy of conduct with reference to the social order which is to 
arise. From the standpoint of a social consciousness within which 
selves arise these chasms have the positive significance of the points 
of reconstruction. 

Now, there is no doubt that the immediate analysis of consciousness 
reveals an essentially social nature in the self. From childhood up we 
see that the individual recognizes and formulates the personalities of 
others before he does his own ; that the formulation of his own person¬ 
ality is the result of the organization of that of others. The necessity 
of the subject-object relation is as binding in the social self as in the 
physical. What does it mean, then, to say that a great chasm is fixed 
between the personalities of different individuals ? Obviously the ques¬ 
tion is not one that can have meaning except from the standpoint of 
entities. Immediate consciousness sees no impassable chasm — can 
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conceive of none, for it must recognize others in order that it may state 
itself. If philosophy is not a formulation of entities, if it is not in search 
of being, but is a statement of the method by which the self in its full 
cognitive and social content meets and solves its difficulties, there is no 
more of an epistemological problem in the case of other minds than 
of other bodies. If the Hegelian idealism dissolves the difficulty in 
the latter case, it must also in the former. For cognition there can be 
no object which does not lie in an experience organized in a self, whether 
the object be social or physical. The objects are means for the pur¬ 
pose of conduct, not fixed presuppositions of conduct. 

In a word, the idealistic position cannot be taken and then aban¬ 
doned. It is an attitude which necessarily conditions all possible 
cognitive consciousness, as regards its form. No superpersonal unity 
can be conceivable, nor can minds be set up as entities outside the self, 
when the possibility of knowledge is conditioned by the unity of self, 
and the only possibility of objects in a known world is found in the 
cognitive subject. To say that there must be a subject which includes 
this subject-object relation is to set up one more object of thought, 
and to put this outside the cognitive process is to deny the idealistic 
position. If the subject is a thing, then we can speak of it as that 
which attempts to analyze itself and must always fail. If the subject 
is a phase in a process, the entire difficulty is gone. It is not trying 
to analyze itself as a thing. The analysis is but a moment in the 
movement of consciousness, and is directed toward the analysis and 
synthesis of objects lying in consciousness. Modern idealism may be 
rejected in toto; it cannot divide the world between itself and a meta¬ 
physics of realism. 
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THEOLOGICAL UNIVERSITIES AND THEOLOGY IN THE 

UNIVERSITIES. 

By Ernest C. Richardson, 

Princeton University. 

For some time now theological seminaries have been between the 
upper and nether millstones of criticism. “ The Bible student 1 ’ grinds 
them as too scholastic; the “ university man,” for lacking the spirit of 
research. Just now they are suffering for being too scholastic, or 
because Presidents Hyde, Harper, and Slocum, and a hundred others 
who have taken up President Hyde’s hue and cry, think so. At the 
same time, however, there is, on the other hand, a good deal of quiet, 
if not contemptuous, criticism in the universities of the alleged failure 
of the seminaries to keep pace in scientific research, not merely with 
biology and the natural sciences, but even with secular history and 
philosophy. 

Now, it seems clear that the same institution cannot at the same 
time be too learned and not learned enough, providing that institution 
has a single and definite aim, and it may prove that the real trouble 
has been the failure of the seminaries to keep to the single aim, and 
the assumption by them of three different aims, so that they have tried 
to ride three horses at once. The training of lay workers, the train¬ 
ing of the ministry, and the training for teaching and research are 
three distinct things. Of late years there has been some growing per¬ 
ception of this fact, on the under side at least, and the situation has 
been cleared in part by the establishment of training schools for the 
Y. M. C. A., Bible training schools, and schools for lay workers. It 
used to be hard for the seminary to reject the pious youth anxious to 
give his life to direct service for his Master, but not up to the mark in 
Greek and history. The public clamor, voiced by synods, confer¬ 
ences, and councils, called for English courses and what not; and the 
seminaries tried to respond, with a good deal of consequent degrada¬ 
tion of standard and loss in the quality of training which fits for real 
leadership. Now the seminary can reject these men in good con¬ 
science. On the other hand, there has been strong and constant 
pressure brought to bear upon the seminaries by men who have come 
in contact with the keen demands of modern scholarship, for the very 
best research work equal to the severely critical tests to which such 
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work is now subjected. To this also the seminary has tried to 
respond, with the result that “ Assyriology” is one of the reproaches 
cast at the seminary by the present-day critics. 

It ill becomes the universities to reproach the seminaries with lack 
of provision for graduate work; for this is not, in fact, the business of 
the seminaries, but of the universities themselves ; and if theological 
science is behind biological science, it is a reproach, not to the semi¬ 
nary, but to the university. By the same token, too, it is not wholly 
graceful for our college presidents to reproach the seminaries with the 
fact, if fact it be, that the attempting of this task hampers more or less 
their main work. For this work is work which must be done, and 
through the fault of the universities there is no one else to do it. 

It should be said in passing, what is perhaps obvious enough, that 
the actual unfitness of present theological instruction has certainly 
been exaggerated, and if not wholly untrue in respect to some institu¬ 
tions, the criticism has been utterly unjust as regards others. Every¬ 
one who has known the theological seminaries for twenty years past, 
and especially one who has known them ten years from the inside and 
ten years as an outsider, knows that in some of them at least there is 
the most faithful, energetic, and even enthusiastic effort to meet in 
every possible way the real demands of the time. All these demands 
for more instruction in the Bible, more sociology, and the like, and 
all legitimate criticisms, get a warm and sympathetic response. It is 
perhaps this very attempt of the seminaries to respond to the demands 
which has led to the present situation. 

The triple aim has naturally resulted in missing more or less 
widely all three targets, and it may be that the real secret of reform is 
not a little more of philosophy, the Bible, and sociology, or even the 
consolidation of seminaries as proposed by President Slocum, but in 
distinguishing the training of teachers and special scholars clearly 
from the teaching of the ministry. As a matter of fact, the construct¬ 
ive criticisms of theological education have tended rather toward the 
further confusion of the seminary aim than toward simplification. 
Articles like those of President Harper and President Slocum in effect 
insist upon and amplify the triple task. 

It is, of course, not impossible that this triple task should be per¬ 
formed by the same institution, but in this case the institution becomes, 
not a seminary, but a university with three well-defined departments. 
This is perhaps what Presidents Hall and Hartranft have been feeling 
after in their talk of “theological universitiesand yet it does not 
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appear that even at Union and Hartford there is any very clear differ¬ 
entiation of function. The state of things is almost exactly, up to a 
certain point, that from which the colleges have been trying to shake 
themselves free—the commingling of preparatory school and gradu¬ 
ate work with the strictly undergraduate work; and the clearing of the 
lines would undoubtedly help the problem precisely as it is helping it 
in the universities. 

As has been said, the matter is tending to solve itself on the lay 
side, and at the other extreme there are two solutions: one, the reso¬ 
lution of the seminary itself into clearly defined departments of min¬ 
isterial and graduate training; the other, the assumption by the 
university of its own proper task, and the corresponding abdication of 
this task by the seminary. 

Until the universities relegate biology and psychology to the medi¬ 
cal schools they have no right to relegate theology to the seminaries. 
Sectarianism is no excuse for evasion, since biological and psycho¬ 
logical sectarianism at the present moment is more virulent than 
denominationalism. The fact that a university is undenominational 
is a positive advantage for theology as well as for anything else; for 
the best man can be chosen irrespective of whether he is a Presbyterian 
or an Episcopalian, a Baptist or a Roman Catholic. On the univer¬ 
sity side, the plea of sectarianism is a mere pretext to escape responsi¬ 
bility. 

But if the difficulty comes from the denominations, that they will 
not trust their peculiar possessions in the way of doctrine out of their 
denominational schools, and must guard against false doctrine even in 
the collation of a manuscript, then the burden is upon them to 
untangle the graduate from the seminary work and to establish clean- 
cut courses for such work. This extensive work of practically estab¬ 
lishing new universities might perhaps be made feasible along the line 
of the suggestion of President Slocum for a union of seminaries. In 
the case of these New England Congregational seminaries, to which he 
refers, there are serious legal difficulties, it is understood, in the way of 
their local removal; but they might surely be federated for graduate 
work, either by assigning this work to some one institution, or by each 
separating a certain number of lines of graduate work, supplementing 
rather than duplicating one another, and encouraging migration of 
students in postgraduate work. 

This might perhaps be done even better, however, through the 
affiliation of seminaries of all denominations with a university, on the 
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basis of having each seminary conduct only strictly ministerial courses, 
while all graduate courses are assumed by the university. Under this 
plan even the professors of systematic theology and of ecclesiastical 
polity in the university might be of any denomination; for if the 
postgraduate student wanted a certain general phase of doctrine 
which was found at Yale and not at Harvard, he would simply go to 
Yale, and vice versa; and if he wished to get all the denominational 
phases, he would take his main residence at one university and take 
the regular ministerial course, in his specialty, for a term or two at a 
representative of each of the denominational schools. 

A great advantage of affiliation with the university would be that 
it might clear theological training from another of the causes of con¬ 
fusion, that is, the study of Hebrew and Greek. One may not for a 
moment entertain the idea of giving up Hebrew and Greek as a neces¬ 
sary part of ministerial training. With the multiplication of college 
graduates in these days, it is idle to expect that the keener minds of a 
congregation will retain their respect for leadership which is not able 
to verify its own authorities. It is quite in the line, however, of pres¬ 
ent university and college development that the university should 
furnish sufficiently rigid courses both in Hebrew and in Hellenistic 
Greek, as well as in the English Bible, history, and the elements of 
church history, so that a year’s work of the seminary could be wholly 
done in the college. In spite of the rather futile results of this kind 
of teaching in the universities at the present time, it is nevertheless 
entirely conceivable that with closer discrimination and cobperation 
the seminary might organize its courses so that the men who have 
taken these courses in colleges should be admitted to the second year 
of the seminary, and the junior year be maintained simply as a sort of 
preparatory school. In the case of seminaries directly affiliated with 
universities, this year might then be dropped altogether from the 
seminary organization. There would, therefore, be two years left to 
do the work of theological preparation, and if any minister wanted 
special work after that time he would take it after, and only after, 
having finished the work of two years’ ministerial training. These 
years would be devoted as exclusively to training for the practical 
ministry, whether a man is going to be a minister or teacher, as the 
years of a medical or law school are to the study of medicine or law. 

It should in justice be said, after what has been remarked about 
the failure of the universities, that the failure is partial, not complete, 
as regards many lines, as witness Professor Robinson’s paper on 
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the teaching of church history in the universities (entitled “Sacred 
and Profane History”) at the Boston meeting of the American His¬ 
torical Association. It is also true that many branches, such as Chris¬ 
tian antiquities, comparative religion, the oriental languages, etc., are 
already taught in the universities; and it is probably safe to say that it 
is only necessary for the seminaries to surrender such fields to the 
universities in order to have proper and effective work in all the 
branches in the encyclopaedia before any very remote time. 
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CRITICAL NOTE. 


TWO SOURCES FOR THE SYNOPTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 

LAST SUPPER. 

On comparing the three accounts of the Last Supper, as given in 
Mark 14:17-26; Matt. 26:20-30; and Luke 22:14-23; and on 
further comparison of these with the account given by Paul in 1 Cor. 
11:23-27, it will be seen that each of the^three synoptic accounts shows 
evidence of having a composite nature, as if each had been made up of 
and contained elements of two distinct stories as to the distribution of 
the bread and wine, with two quite distinct conceptions of the meaning 
of that action. 

For convenient reference I have arranged the several accounts in 
parallel columns and in the first column, A, have added a conjectural 
restoration of what may be an original apostolic, or Petrine, tradi¬ 
tion. Further down in the same column, B, is given Paul’s account. 
Columns C, D, and E are, respectively, Luke’s, Mark’s, and Matthew’s 
versions, showing how each parallels the apostolic tradition in part and 
the Pauline account in part. As a portion of the connecting matter 
was presumably the same in the apostolic tradition as in the Corinthian 
letter, the varying arrangement of the three synoptic accounts makes 
it necessary to repeat some of this connecting matter in C, D, and E. 
The repeated words are inclosed in brackets and printed in italic. 


A 

C 

D 

E 

Petrine (?) 

Luke 

Mark 

Matthew 

And when the 

And when the 

And when it 

Now when 

even was come, 

hour was come, 

was evening, 

even was come. 

he sat down 

he sat down, 

he cometh 

he was sitting 
at meat 

with the twelve 

and the 

with the Twelve. 

with the twelve 

disciples. 

apostles 


disciples; 


with him. 

* * * 

* * * 

And as they 

[And 

And as they 

And as they 

were eating, 


were eating, 

were eating, 

he 

he 

he 

Jesus 

took bread, and 

took bread\ and 

took bread, and 

took bread, and 

when he had 

when he had 

when he had 


blessed, 

given thanks , 

blessed, 

blessed, and 

he brake it, 

/ 

he brake it % 

he brake it, 
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brake it; 
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A 

Petrihe (?) 
and gave to 
them, 

and he said 
unto them. 

With desire I 
have desired to 
eat this Passover 
with yon. 

Nevertheless, 
take ye, 
and eat; 
for I say unto 
yon, I will 
not eat it 
until it be 
fulfilled in 
the kingdom 
of God. 

And be took 
a cap, and 
when be had 
given thanks, 
he gave to them, 

and said. 

Drink ye all 
of it, 

for I say 
unto yon, 1 
will not drink 
henceforth 
of the fruit 
of the vine, 
until 


the kingdom 
of God 
shall come. 


C 

Luke 
and gave to 
them .] 

And he said 
unto them, 

With desire I 
have desired to 
eat this Passover 
with you 
before I suffer: 


for I say unto 
you, I will 
not eat it 
until it be 
fulfilled in 
the kingdom 
of God. 

And he received 
a cup, and 
when he had 
given thanks, 


he said. 

Take this, and 
divide it among 
yourselves: 
for I say 
unto you, I 
will not drink 
from henceforth 
of the fruit 
of the vine, 
until 


the kingdom 
of God 
shall come. 


D 

Mark 
and gave to 
them, 
and said, 


Take ye: 

* * * 


And he took 
a cup, and 
when he had 
given thanks, 
he gave to them: 
and they all 
drank of it. 

And he said 
unto them, 

* * * 


Verily I say 
unto you, I 
will no more drink 

of the fruit 
of the vine, 
until 

that day when 
1 drink it new 
in 

the kingdom 
of God. 


E 

Matthew 
and gave to 
the disciples, 
and said, 


Take, 

eat; 

* * a 


And he took 
a cup, and 

gave thanks, 
and gave to them, 


saying, 

Drink ye all 
of it; 

* * * 
But 1 say 
unto you, I 
will not drink 
henceforth 
of this fruit 
of the vine, 
until 

that day when 
I drink it new 
with you in 
my Father’s 
kingdom. 
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C D E 

Luke Mark Matthew 


B 

Paul 

For I received 
of the Lord that 
which also I 
delivered onto 
you, how that 
the Lord Jesus, 
in the night in 
which he was 
betrayed, 
took bread; 
and when he 
had given thanks, 
he brake it. 


and said, 

This is my body 
which is 
for you ; 
this do in 
remembrance 
of me. 

In like manner 
also the cup, 
after supper, 
saying, 

This cup is the 
new covenant 
in my blood: 


And he took bread, 
and when he 
had given thanks, 
he brake it, 
and gave 
to them, 
saying, 

This is my body 
which is given 
for you : 
this do in 
remembrance 
of me. 

And the cup 
in like manner 
after supper, 
saying, 

This cup is the 
new covenant 
in my blood, 
even that 
which is poured 
out for you. 


[And as they 
were eating, he 
took bread, 
and when he 
had blessed, 
he brake it, 
and gave 
to them, 
and said, 

Take ye :J 
This is my body. 


[And he took a 
cup, etc., and he 
said unto them,] 

This is my 
blood of the 
covenant, 

which is shed 
for many. 


[And as they 
were eating, Jems 
took bread 
and 

blessed, and 
brake it; 
and he gave 
to the disciples, 
and said. 

Take, eat;] 
this is my body. 


[And he took a 
cup, etc., 
saying, etc.,] 

This is my 
blood of the 
covenant, 

which is shed 
for many 
unto remission 
of sins. 


this do, as oft 
as ye drink it, 
in remembrance 
of me. 


Assuming, in general, the correctness of the texts and of the trans¬ 
lations followed above, an inspection of the columns shows that where 
Paul and Luke agree the parallelism is close, and where Mark and 
Matthew diverge from these they closely parallel each other. Taking 
up first the account according to Luke, it is plain that, if we have here 
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traces of two distinct stories, the parts of each are not fused together 
to make one, but are laid rather loosely side by side—clear lines of 
division running between vss. 18 and 19, and between vss. 20 and 21. 
In Mark and Matthew, on the other hand, there is a much more com¬ 
plete fusion of the two parts into a single story. And these parts, if we 
overlook some innate incongruities, cannot be readily separated, except 
by some such analysis as I have indicated above, that is, by showing 
what parts of Mark and Matthew correspond, in close verbal parallel¬ 
ism, with the A parts of Luke, and what parts correspond with the B 
parts of Luke, and so with Paul. 

It is this analysis that has suggested the reconstruction of what I 
venture to call the Petrine tradition, which forms the first section of 
col. 1, and is marked A. And the question immediately arises as 
to the origin of Paul's account, B. If an inspection shows that A is 
anything more than a figment of my imagination, it also shows that A 
and B refer to exactly the same actions, namely, the distribution to 
the Twelve of the broken loaf and the cup of wine, while the interpre¬ 
tation of the meaning of the actions, and the accompanying words 
attributed to Jesus, show, in A and B, a marked contrariety. 

It has been commonly supposed that we have in the words “ This 
is my body," “This cup is the new covenant in my blood,"or “This is 
my blood of the covenant," two of the most perfectly attested sayings 
of Jesus, and that Paul and the synoptists here give us an unimpeach¬ 
able fragment of the one authoritative apostolic tradition. But if we 
should ask Paul where he got his view of the Last Supper, whether he 
had, in fact, drawn upon an apostolic source (the same source as that 
upon which we have supposed the evangelists drew), he would answer us, 
just as he wrote to the Corinthians : “I received of the Lord .... how 
that the Lord Jesus, in the night in which he was betrayed, took bread," 
etc. In other words, Paul’s satement is that his conception of the 
meaning of the supper came to him by direct revelation — a statement 
the significance of which has been ordinarily overlooked. 

Paul has made just such statements elsewhere, with reference to 
the source of his views, his doctrine, his gospel . For instance, in his 
epistle to the Galatians he says with great emphasis that he got his 
gospel by revelation, and that he did not get it from men. It would 
seem certainly as if his statement to the Corinthians with respect to 
the source of his information as to the supper, though made with less 
warmth, means the same thing, namely, that he got his view of that 
occurrence—his understanding of its meaning—by revelation and not 
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from men. But why should he make such a statement as that, if for 
twenty years the primitive apostles had been holding and teaching the 
same? Paul has made it sufficiently plain in his letter to the Galatians 
that he had become well acquainted with the pillars of the Jerusalem 
church, and familiar with the views they held and the gospel they 
preached; and almost in the same breath he vociferates the assurance 
that his gospel did not come from them, but directly by revelation. 
He makes it plain, too, that the gospel which he had been preaching 
was different—though not to the extent of being another—from the 
gospel which they had been preaching. He distinctly says that the 
pillars imparted nothing to him, but that, on the contrary, when they 
were advised of what he had been doing, and of the grace with which 
he had been endowed, they gave him the right hand of fellowship, and 
agreed to discontinue their interference with his apostolic activities 
among the gentiles. It is a mistake to think that Paul went up to 
Jerusalem in order to check up his gospel by that of the pillars, and 
bring it into accord with theirs if it should be found to differ. That 
is not what he means when he says “lest I should be running or had 
run in vain.” His fear lest his activities should prove to be in vain 
was, as he goes on to say, because of the meddling interference which 
had extended from Jerusalem into his field; and it was to put a stop 
to such interference that he went up to Jerusalem, and not because he 
entertained the least doubt as to the validity of his gospel, which had 
come to him independently of the pillars, and by revelation. 

This digression has been entered into simply to show how Paul 
traced his doctrines—his gospel, as he says—without the least hesita¬ 
tion to a source quite other than any oral tradition, quite other than 
the authority of any man or set of men who, having kept company 
with Jesus, might suppose themselves to have correct recollections and 
views of the incidents of his earthly career. Now it would be the idlest 
kind of air-beating for Paul to insist that he got by revelation that— 
only that—which numerous other men had got through the ordinary 
channels of seeing and hearing. The only sense to be drawn from his 
reiterated and emphatic statement is that his gospel was, at least to 
some extent, different from the gospel which other men had received 
in a more ordinary way. 

To return, then, to what Paul says to the Corinthians, namely, that 
he had “received from the Lord” his view of the Last Supper. The 
statement here does not seem to serve a controversial purpose, as do 
the similar statements in Galatians; the circumstances do not require 
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that; bat it apparently rises naturally from the settled consciousness 
of the writer that his view had come to him in the extraordinary way. 
It strongly suggests that when Paul made the statement he had in 
mind, not only the peculiar source of his view, but also the peculiarity 
of its content. 

And was it not novel ? Was it not different from the view held by 
the Jerusalem apostles ? We know from other passages that Paul con¬ 
ceived of the death of Jesus as fulfilling once for all the paschal sacrifice; 
that Christ had become our Passover, and consequently that the Jewish 
celebration of that ancestral feast had properly become a thing of the 
past, and had been superseded by the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
But such a conception cannot be found among the early members of 
the Jerusalem church. It is true that they broke bread, and probably 
drank their wine, in company, and with a cheerful heart. We may 
think it certain that at such times they remembered Jesus most rever¬ 
ently and affectionately, and that the Passover feast, of which he did 
not partake, came often to their thoughts. But in this eating of a 
common meal, whether occasionally or, as it would seem, habitually, 
there is no element discoverable of a sacrificial feast, or of a sacrament. 
And it is certain that the primitive apostles did not consider it as in 
any way superseding the Passover, because, as we know, they continued 
to observe the Jewish law and join in the Jewish religious services, so 
that they maintained quite amicable relation? with the Jewish ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities. 

In fact, we are left with the parallel passages in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke as the only evidence that in the primitive church, prior to 
the time when Paul became an influence in the development of its 
theology and Christology, the Pauline conception of the Last Supper 
had ever been thought of. Pretty strong evidence, it may be said. 
Yes, but it is strong only on one supposition, namely, that the three 
parallel passages do, in substance, correctly transcribe the original 
apostolic tradition as to what occurred on that Passover evening, 
unmodified by any Pauline or other outside influence. But can that 
supposition be justified? The circumstances which should guide us in 
answering the question ought to be closely inspected. (1) Chrono¬ 
logically, Paul’s statement of his view, which he expressly declares he 
received by revelation, probably antedates the evangelists’ statements 
by from ten to thirty years. (2) Both Mark and Luke were at one 
time and another very closely affiliated with Paul, and toward the end 
at least, not only Luke, but Mark also, was apparently in close sympathy 
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with him. (3) Whoever may have been the compiler of the gospel 
according to Matthew, it is plain that he depended largely on the same 
tradition which Mark transcribes, and in the parallel passages above 
noted that dependence is very evident. (4) Although all three of the 
evangelists give us the same conception of the sacramental character 
of the Last Supper which Paul had taught the Corinthians, and which 
he no doubt continued habitually to express in his own celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, nevertheless one can find no trace of that conception 
in the practices of the primitive apostolic company, in which the origi¬ 
nal apostolic tradition which the evangelists are supposed more or less 
correctly to transcribe took its rise. Two obvious conclusions follow, 
namely: that the Pauline conception is different from the original 
apostolic recollection, and that the Pauline conception is nevertheless 
embodied in each of the three synoptic gospels. 

These conclusions are now posited as a conjectural explanation of 
the texts, and I go on to consider some collateral evidence that may be 
in their favor, and then some objections that may be urged against 
them. 

It should be said of the reconstructed apostolic tradition that, 
while it contains nothing which is not taken verbatim from one or 
more of the evangelists, it still, in itself, gives a simple, plain, and, as 
I think, complete picture of the occurrence. And it should be noticed 
that it incorporates practically all of each of the synoptic narratives, 
except what is seen to parallel the Pauline account. One expression 
in Mark, “he that eateth with me,” is obviously supplied from the Old 
Testament, and does not belong to the original tradition, the emphasis 
of which is on the fact that Jesus did not partake of the feast. Again, 
in Luke, the words “before I suffer” are no part of the original tradi¬ 
tion. There are no textual reasons for this conjecture, but two critical 
considerations are in its favor: First, the statement of a reason, which 
follows, “for I say unto you I will not eat,” etc., demands a preceding 
statement which the text does not give, but which is readily supplied 
from the parallel account of Mark and Matthew, as, “ Nevertheless, 
take ye and eat, for / will not eat it until,” etc. The thought then 
comes out clearly: “ I have greatly desired to eat this Passover with you, 
but ye must eat it alone, for I will not partake.” Secondly, the words 
“ before I suffer” anticipate an immediately impending passion, whereas 
what directly follows as certainly looks forward to some future Passover 
season, and to the resumption of the ordinary use of wine, when the 
kingdom should have been established. 
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It should not be overlooked to what extent both Mark and Matthew 
have been drawn upon in the reconstruction of the tradition. They 
too mention the vow of abstinence from wine, and give us the words, 
“Take ye,” “Drink ye,” so strongly contrasted with the “/will not 
eat, / will not drink.” There is a strange incongruity between the 
abstention of Jesus from the loaf and cup, and the subsequent con¬ 
ception of the Lord’s Supper as a communion. Paul’s account of the 
supper overlooks the fact that Jesus himself did not eat or drink. 
And to the evangelists, it would seem, the incongruity did not appeal, 
for Mark and Matthew give us the original apostolic recollection and 
the Pauline “revelation” more or less firmly fused into one story; 
while Luke gives us both, impartially, side by side. If the former 
seems to us rather colorless, the latter at least bears the brush-marks 
of a mighty genius. 

If now we have here two really irreconcilable stories, there can be 
little doubt as to which of them carries the weight of probability in 
favor of its correctness. I do not hesitate to prefer that one which is 
the more simple, the more natural, the more colorless, the less involved 
in recondite theological speculations, and, besides, apparently trace¬ 
able to an eyewitness, rather than the one which Paul believed himself 
to have received by revelation. 

But, it will be objected, how could it be possible for Paul to take a 
comparatively simple incident in the life of Jesus, mold it into the 
institution of a sacrament, overlook or forget the words actually 
spoken, supply others in their place, and finally give out his dogmatic 
conception of the incident as a revelation which he had received from 
the Lord ? And, after he had done all this, how could he impose his 
view on such men as came later to write our gospels ? It is not easy 
to give satisfactory answers to these questions, yet an explanation that 
is entirely possible, psychologically, is not far to seek. It is found, 
indeed, in Paul’s own writings. For suppose the facts as to the Last 
Supper to be simply these: that Jesus, as the head of the family of 
disciples, blessed and distributed to the rest the food of the paschal 
feast, gave thanks, and passed to them the cup of wine, saying : “ I have 
greatly desired to eat this Passover with you; nevertheless, eat ye, for 
I will not eat it until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of Cod; ” and of 
the cup: “Take this and divide it among yourselves, for I will not 
drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom 
of God shall come.” And suppose that to be the story which Paul 
heard. But we know that Paul held and taught that Christ died for 
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our sins , according to the Scriptures . Indeed (mark the words), this 
also is a doctrine which he distinctly says he had “received.” The 
death was a sacrifice for sin, and, moreover, it was the consummation of 
the paschal sacrifice; Christ had become our Passover. That last 
paschal meal, then, with its distribution by him of the sacrificial food, 
and the covenant cup, was, in effect, the distribution of himself (se 
dat suis manibus ), of his own body, of his own blood of the new cove¬ 
nant. Such being the case, such (Paul would conclude) must have been 
the intention, and his discovery of this scheme of salvation through the 
blood of Jesus, of this abrogation of the old covenant, and replace¬ 
ment of it by the new, was to Paul as a revelation from the Lord. 
That loaf was Christ’s body. That wine was his blood. Such surely 
must have been the meaning of Jesus—that was what his actions 
expressed — and to the ear of Paul’s inner consciousness the words 
rang clear enough : “This paschal food is my body, this cup is the new 
covenant in my blood.” Thus did a simple narrative of a simple fact 
come, through the medium of a highly developed theological imagina¬ 
tion, to take on a highly dogmatic form. That Paul believed himself 
to have received numerous visions and revelations we know from his 
own statements, and that he claimed a peculiar divine warrant for his 
doctrines is evident from numerous passages. But I cannot attach to 
such statements exactly the same importance which he does, and espe¬ 
cially so when his conception of an event is found to differ materially 
from another conception of the same event, traceable to an apparently 
good source. 

Again, having reconstructed a narrative of what really occurred 
and was said in the distribution of the food and drink, is it possible to 
make it fit in with any rational view of the character of Jesus and of 
the circumstances in which he found himself on that Passover night ? 
I think it is, but at the same time conceive that a rational view differs 
somewhat from the ordinarily accepted orthodox one. And, first, let 
us see what Jesus could have meant when he said that he would not 
eat that Passover toward which he had looked forward with such strong 
desire. The answer is in his statement. He would not eat of the 
Passover feast until such time as it should be a fulfilled symbol in the 
ideal kingdom of God and of righteousness which it had been his 
object, his purpose, his hope, to establish. From which we can hardly 
fail to infer that the reason for his not partaking of this Passover lay 
in the fact that the kingdom was not yet established; and accordingly 
I would explain the strong desire with which he had anticipated the 
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occasion by saying that he mast have expected, or at least have had 
some hope, that the kingdom would have been established, or in a fair 
way of establishment, prior to the arrival of this paschal season. I 
venture to think that no correct or adequate view of the character of 
Jesus can leave out of account the uncertainty as to the future with 
which he had come up to Jerusalem. That he had contemplated the 
possibility, and even the probability, of failure is abundantly indicated. 
It seems plain that on several occasions he may have dropped remarks 
which could be afterward “ understood ” by the disciples as a definite 
prediction of his rejection and execution, even of the mode of it. But 
that he had really given up hope of a final success is not proved by a 
careful analysis of the contents of our narratives, but the contrary. 
For even in the garden, even after he knew for certain of the defection 
within the band of his most devoted followers, and of the determined 
opposition of the ruling class, there was still an agonizing uncertainty^ 
as to the outcome. And so, while yet at the Passover table, he still 
looked forward to the establishment of the kingdom, to some future 
Passover season when he could partake of the feast as a fulfilled sym¬ 
bol, to a time when the conditions of his vow of abstinence would be 
accomplished and he could again resume the ordinary use of the fruit 
of the vine. But for the present not only was this purpose still unac¬ 
complished, but its probable failure had been becoming more and 
more apparent with each passing day, until now, when the hour of the 
feast had come and he was confronted, not only with the treachery of 
one of the Twelve, but also with the unspiritual bickering of the rest, 
hope had sunk to a low ebb; failure stared him in the face ; success, if 
to come at all, must come, not now, but in the future; and the feast, 
which he had fondly hoped might be at last a fulfilled symbol, in the 
kingdom, had perforce lost for him its blessed attractiveness, so that, 
sickened at heart with hope deferred, he could not touch it, but could 
only, with the usual invocations of blessing, distribute to the others the 
food and drink, loaf and cup; for, as he said, still projecting his hope 
into the future, he would not eat it, nor drink henceforth of the fruit of 
the vine, until the kingdom of God should come. 

But if, for the sake of argument, it should now be tentatively 
admitted that each of the three synoptic accounts of the Last Supper 
shows evidence of a composite nature, and that one of the elements 
of each appears to be Pauline in its origin, the question remains how 
such a Pauline strand could have got into all three of the accounts. 
To answer this question considerable emphasis must be laid on the 
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close relation which existed, at one time or another, between Paul on 
the one side and Mark and Luke on the other. Without going into 
the reasons, pro and con, which would expand this article to undue 
length, I rely upon the indications contained in the canonical books, 
and upon the traditions of the early church, to the effect (i) that the 
John Mark who started out with Paul on his first missionary journey 
(Acts 15 :37), the Mark who was with Paul at Rome during some part 
of his imprisonment there (epistle to Philemon and Colossians), and 
the writer of the gospel according to Mark, are one and the same per¬ 
son ; (2) that the writer of the gospel according to Luke, and of the 
Acts, was the beloved physician Luke, and the same individual who 
joined Paul at Troas, and later traveled with him from Philippi to 
Jerusalem and thence to Rome; (3) that Peter the apostle was also in 
Rome during a part or all of the time when Paul was a prisoner there; 
(4) that Paul exercised a marvelous influence over both minds and 
hearts of most men with whom he came in contact. I rely also, in 
part, upon some assumptions which may be capable of neither com¬ 
plete proof nor disproof; as (1) that it was the habitual practice of 
Paul, during the latter years of his life, to use, in his own periodical 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, a formula quite similar to that which 
he had previously taught to the Corinthian church; (2) that Luke, 
Mark, and others celebrating the rite with Paul, became thoroughly 
familiar with the conception of the Last Supper which Paul held and 
taught, and with the words of celebration which he used, already 
assuming a liturgical fixedness; (3) that, nevertheless, Luke, Mark, 
and others were familiar with the original Petrine recollection of 
that supper and held the same more or less firmly in mind, but, 
perhaps quite insensibly, allowed it to feel the influence of the 
liturgical formula — just as the liturgical doxology came very early 
to attach itself firmly to the primitive traditional form of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

As to the gospel according to Matthew, it can only be said that in 
the part of his narrative above referred to the compiler of that book 
evidently depends closely upon the same tradition, probably still oral, 
which Mark also put into writing. 

It should be remarked here that, if the analysis and conclusions of 
this article are even approximately correct, there must have been a 
growth in the Pauline formula. We have, in effect, three, or perhaps 
even four, stages of it. As it appears in the Corinthian letter, two 
ideas are prominent in it — the commemorative and the sacramental. 
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It is there said, both of the bread and of the wine, “This do in remem¬ 
brance of me.” Now, in the version which Luke gives us these com¬ 
memorative words follow the distribution of the bread only, not of the 
wine, while in Mark and Matthew no commemorative words are given 
at all. Again, Paul says in the letter: “ This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood.” In Luke this is expanded : “ even that which is 
poured out for you.” Mark still further expands, “which is shed for 
many;” and Matthew adds, “unto remission of sins.” Of course, it 
might be thought that Mark and Matthew omitted genuine words of 
Jesus, “ This do in remembrance of me,” and that Luke and Paul, 
being better informed, inserted them; and, again, that Matthew gives 
us the genuine words of Jesus, “ which is shed for many unto remis¬ 
sion of sins,” from which Mark clips off the “unto remission of sins,” 
which Luke contracts from “many” to “you,” and which Paul drops 
out altogether. But when we remember that the doctrine of the shed 
blood, of its atoning effect, and of its wide applicability to gentiles as 
well as to Jews, is intensely Pauline, we can hardly hesitate, I think, to 
decide that the three stages of the formula are, chronologically, those 
of the Corinthian letter, of Luke, and of Mark-Matthew. Whether 
Luke actually wrote before Mark and Matthew, or some years later, the 
indication is that his notes or his recollection reproduce an earlier 
stage in the development of the liturgical formula of the eucharist. 
And the same conclusion may be drawn from the fact that in Luke’s 
account of the Last Supper the two strands of the story lie loosely 
side by side, whereas in Mark and in Matthew the two strands are 
closely twisted together. 

Up to this point I have left out of account the canonical writings 
attributed to the apostle John, and also the first epistle of Peter, all 
of which may be thought to bear adversely on the views above 
expressed. It is, of course, recalled that the fourth gospel omits in this 
connection all that incident of the Last Supper which we have been 
considering. Its writer could, indeed, find no room in his narrative for 
a sacrificial Last Supper, inasmuch as he conceives the crucifixion itself 
to have taken place on the Passover day, in this way accentuating the 
thought that the death of Jesus was the consummation of the paschal 
sacrifice. The Last Supper is accordingly relegated to the day prior to 
the Passover and is made interesting by the recital of matter not men¬ 
tioned by the synoptists. Nevertheless, the fourth evangelist empha¬ 
sizes even more than do the synoptists, and at the same time greatly 
spiritualizes, the idea that the very elements of Christ’s being, his body 
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and blood, were in some sense to be partaken of by his disciples. Yet 
here too, as I think, the Pauline conception is again reflected, though 
reflected now, one might say, to a focus , as by a parabolic mirror. How 
this Pauline idea came to the author of the fourth gospel, whether he 
got it directly, or whether he found it already firmly established in the 
Ephesian church or elsewhere, is a question into which we need not 
enter. Suffice it to say that the Pauline influence can be traced in the 
Johannine theology and Christology, and as clearly as anywhere in the 
conception of the death of Jesus as a consummating paschal sacrifice. 
This influence can be admitted, while frankly recognizing the large 
element of profound originality in the fourth gospel, the epistle, and 
Apocalypse. As to the first epistle of Peter, it is evident that, whether 
the apostle had anything to do with its composition or not, its author 
was a good Paulinist in his Christology, even as he had been pro¬ 
foundly influenced by Paul’s epistolary style. I think that the key to 
the problem of First Peter lies in the statement that the amanuensis 
on this occasion was Silvanus, and in the supposition that this Silvanus 
was the same Silas or Silvanus who had been a prominent man in the 
Jerusalem church, and had subsequently attached himself to Paul and 
shared his labors and his sufferings. That this man also should be in 
Rome, and should from that city write, for Peter, a letter to the Jews 
dispersed through those regions, the gentile inhabitants of which Paul 
had already addressed both by preaching and by letter, is by no means 
impossible. On this view the Christology of First Peter is not an 
insurmountable objection to my thesis. 

Let me say in conclusion that I do not hold the above argument 
to have the force of a demonstration, or anything like it. But the 
thoughts expressed have seemed to me so deeply suggestive as to 
warrant their submission to the friendly censure of men fitted by 
scholarly attainment to deal with the questions which I have ventured 


to raise. 


C. P. Coffin. 
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What is Thought? or, The Problem of Philosophy by Way of a 
General Conclusion So Far. By James Hutchison Stirl¬ 
ing, LL.D. Edin. New York: Imported by Charles Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons, 1900. Pp. ix + 423. $3.75. 

Dr. Stirling is favorably known in philosophical circles as the 
author of The Secret of Hegel\ The present volume contains the 
writer's own system of metaphysics, which is practically the same as 
Hegel's, and the keynote of which is sounded in the title. The 
essence of things, the core of the universe, is thought, spirit, God, and 
the problem of philosophy is to explain thought. " Since there is a 
universe, something must have been necessary." This is thought, 
which is its own cause and carries the principle of its progression 
within itself. " Thought’s own nature is, first, position ; second, oppo¬ 
sition; and, third, composition that is, "the I doubles itself, divides 
itself, sets itself against itself. It unites itself only in that it dis¬ 
unites itself." This principle cannot be impersonal; thought always 
implies a subject. "Why hesitate to name it God ?" " In God, as in 

the ego , subject and object are together. There is but God and his 
universe; the universe is but he, and he is but the universe" (pp. 1-86). 

After stating his principle, Dr. Stirling refers to the history of 
philosophy in confirmation of its truth, and traces its development 
from Greek times down through Hegel (pp. 87-415). The history of 
philosophy before Kant embraces one chapter (pp. 87-108), while the 
rest of the work is given up to Kant and his successors, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel (pp. 109-415). A large part of this section is 
devoted to a somewhat exhaustive exposition and criticism of Kant’s 
categories, particularly the category of causality, and to Dr. Stirling’s 
own view of causality, which agrees with Hegel’s (pp. 109-214). The 
historical portion closes with a presentation of the fundamental 
thought of Hegel’s philosophy, which Stirling interprets in the light 
of his own principle, the ego. The last chapter of all (xv) is a sum¬ 
mary of the author’s own system. 

The chief value of the book lies in the emphasis which it places 
upon the spiritual phase of existence. Whatever one may have to say 
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of Hegel, one cannot but approve of the general bearing of his sys¬ 
tem. The fundamental idea of this entire philosophy is, after all, that 
the world is a spiritual world, that there is somehow an intelligent 
principle behind it or in it, that it is not a blind play of dead atoms. 
We may object to its one-sided intellectualism, but we cannot fail to 
welcome it as a healthy antidote to the mechanical view of the extreme 
scientists. Still it must be confessed that the work is not adapted to 
that class of readers to whom it would do the most good. I am afraid 
that only one reasonably versed in the history of philosophy, espe¬ 
cially in the post-Kantian systems, will be able to read the book with 
profit to himself. Not that it is not clearly and forcibly written; not 
at all 1 It is as clear as so difficult a subject can be made—wonderfully 
clear and vigorous—and one feels the author’s enthusiastic presence in 
every page. But to understand the book one must understand at 
least Kant and Hegel. To one who has penetrated somewhat into 
the secrets of these thinkers the volume before us will have a real 
value, if only for the light that it throws upon the history of philoso¬ 
phy; to others the greater portion of it will prove an impenetrable 
mystery. 

Those who study the book will perhaps find that it contains much 
material which, though excellent in itself, is somewhat out of place 
here. Thus the second chapter, discussing Schelling’s criticism of 
Descartes’s ontological argument, has only a very indirect bearing on 
the subject at issue, and could easily have been omitted. The criti¬ 
cism of Kant’s schemata , though thorough and valuable, would more 
properly belong in a book on Kant, and the lecture on the quarrel 
of Schelling and Hegel seems to have been inserted simply because 
it was a fine piece of writing and too good to lose. 

One of the most important and interesting issues presented by 
Dr. Stirling is his interpretation of Hegel’s Begriff, which he identi¬ 
fies with the ego. The chief objection to this view is that which Stirl¬ 
ing himself mentions and fails to answer (pp. 375 ft., 390). He 
believes that Hegel concealed his real thought because he did not 
wish to show his dependence on other thinkers (say, on Fichte), and 
because he did not wish to interfere with his own success. The fact 
evidently is that Hegel never intended absolutely to identify the 
notion with the ego. His idea was that the process—the dialectic pro¬ 
cess— which is peculiar to the notion, is also characteristic of the ego; 
that it is the spring of the universe, of internal and external nature. 
The ego is the notion become conscious, the realization of the notion; 
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nature is the notion externalized, objectified; the ego is the notion 
internalized, the notion looking at itself. In the ego we have iden¬ 
tity in diversity, the ego divides itself and is yet one; the self as the 
knower and the self as known, the subject and the object, the I and 
the Me, are two in one. The same opposition and reunion, the same 
unity in variety, we find in nature. This process or function, which 
he conceives as something spiritual, is the fundamental principle of 
Hegel’s philosophy, and the ego is only a higher phase of it. 

Frank Thilly. 

The University of Missouri. 

Christian Philosophy. God. Being a Contribution to a Phi¬ 
losophy of Theism. By John T. Driscoll, S.T.L. New 
York: Benzingcr Bros., 1900. Pp. xvi + 342. $1.25. 

Mr. Driscoll is a theist and a devout Roman Catholic theologian, 
but his work cannot truthfully be called a contribution to philosophy. 
He assumes, whereas philosophy investigates and seeks to establish 
truth according to canons of universal validity. His object is to com¬ 
fort the believer, not to subject him to the dry light of criticism. 
“ This treatise,” he says in the preface, " is published in the hope that 
it will bring light and comfort to those who believe, and help dispel the 
clouds of error and misunderstanding under which so many are strug¬ 
gling.” He comforts by showing that the faith is according to reason. 
As he says in the introduction : “ The arms we use are those of reason, 
the missiles are the most certain facts of consciousness and of physical 
science;” but how can it be known that the faith is rational, when it 
is defined as above and beyond the scope of reason? Under the 
natural he includes “(a) the material universe with its forces, as set forth 
in the physical sciences; (£) the organic world, the properties and 
activities of living bodies, as explained in biology, physiology, 
anatomy, zodlogy, etc.; (e) everything that pertains to the constitution 
of human nature, 1. e ., not only bodily organism and life, but the higher 
powers of mind and w;//, as exposed in psychology, the course of man’s 
history on the earth, e . g. f anthropology, the duties and relations to 
fellow-men in society, e. /., ethics, sociology, politics, etc.” (p. 333). 
If everything with which philosophy deals is taken away, what place is 
there for philosophy? The supernatural is separated from the natural 
by the frankest dualism. It is beyond our faculties of knowing and 
beyond law, and is simply something which is externally and authori¬ 
tatively declared unto us. It may be the Hinduism according to 
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which the devotee answers every objection to the rationality of its 
stories by exclaiming, “ Great is Rama!” Or it may be the Christian 
dogmatism, concerning which church fathers have spoken, “ I believe 
because it is absurd,” or, “ It is true because it is impossible.” But in 
neither case is true philosophy possible. 

Mr. Driscoll has read widely. His knowledge of Greek philosophy 
is not at first hand. At any rate, it is imperfect. His knowledge of 
German and of British and American writers is more complete, and he 
often gives a clear and well-expressed synopsis of their positions, 
though his external point of view makes his statements generally 
inadequate. A suspicion of this ought to arise in the mind of anyone 
who finds that he can say regarding the views of the principal 
adherents of the theory of evolution — Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Tyler, R£ville — only this: “It is sufficient to indicate these views. 
To the thoughtful student no refutation is needed. They are as shal¬ 
low as they are blatant” (p. 50). This is not criticism, but cursing; 
and, though a method of argument in vogue in the Middle Ages, it 
is now discarded by all who desire to appeal to educated men. Mr. 
Driscoll professes to take as his master Aristotle, supplemented by 
St. Thomas. A proper appreciation of Aristotle would enable him to 
understand the province of philosophy. A sentence which he him¬ 
self quotes would be a useful guide : “ Plant the ship-builders’ skill 
within the timber itself,” writes Aristotle, “ and you have the mode 
in which nature produces.” Along that road we reach natural super¬ 
naturalism. 

G. M. Grant. 

Queen’s University, 

Kingston, Ont. 


Spencer and Spencerism. By H. MacPherson. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1900. Pp. vii + 241. $ 1.25, net. 

The philosophic as well as the general reader will welcome Mr. Mac- 
Pherson’s clear, concise and sympathetic volume. In indicating the 
course of thought the divisions of the book will be followed. In chaps. 
1, 2, and 4 Mr. MacPherson draws a clear and interesting sketch 
of the ancestry, upbringing, training, intellectual companions, strug¬ 
gles, and mental development of the synthetic philosopher. Chap. 
3 is very instructive, inasmuch as it shows in a convincing manner how 
the principles developed in his Social Statics appealed more and 
more to Mr. Spencer’s mind, until, in connection with far-reaching 
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inductive studies, they gave the clue to his complete system. Chap. 5 
exhibits Mr. Spencer’s principles as applied to the conception of the 
cosmos. From this basis chaps. 6 and 7 work out the application 
of natural and mechanical principles to the explanation of life, mind, 
and society. Chap. 8 sets forth the conception of industrial develop¬ 
ment as fundamental to the life and progress of society. Chaps. 9,10, 
and 11 indicate in detail the bearing of industrial activity upon the 
development of political, ethical, and religious institutions. Chaps. 12 
and 13 deal with the philosophic and religious aspects of Spencerism. 
These are the weakest in the book. The defects, however, are mainly 
the defects of the system which Mr. MacPherson expounds. 

Mr. Spencer’s system will remain as the exponent of the analytic 
scientific method. That method starts from effects as products. It 
then analyzes them out into their component factors and the form of 
combination which unites these factors. By so doing it finds that qual¬ 
ity disappears into quantity, the heterogeneous into the homogeneous. 
Matter and motion operating according to mechanical principles are 
the last words of science. The complementary point of view, which 
would interpret causation teleologically as well as mechanically, is 
ignored. Further, from Mr. Spencer’s point of view matter and 
motion are but symbols of reality. The final question as to the nature 
of the real is metaphysical. But for metaphysic neither Mr. Spencer 
nor Mr. MacPherson has any particular regard. According to them, 
knowledge is entirely relative. What exactly is meant is not clear 
from any Spencerian treatment. One could wish for a more thorough 
treatment of the function of knowledge. As it is, one is left with the 
feeling that science is left hanging in the air, for symbols which fail in 
controlling their objective are not symbols at all. The treatment of 
the idealistic constructions of the absolute is interesting and suggestive, 
although it fails utterly to grapple with the problem at first hand, as is 
done in such a work as Mr. F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality . 

S. F. MacLennan. 

Oberun College. 

Introduction to Ethics. By Frank Thilly, Professor of Phi¬ 
losophy, University of Missouri. New York : Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xi + 346. jfi.25. 

Professor Thilly has previously translated Paulsen’s System of 
Ethics , and now presents a similar manual, which, so far as its stand¬ 
point is concerned, is essentially that of Paulsen. This standpoint is, 
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in general, the teleological as opposed to the intuitionist, and it is 
further essentially that of Aristotelian eudaemonism, as contrasted with 
hedonism. So far as the positive presentation of theory is concerned, 
there is little that calls for notice, inasmuch as there seems to be no 
very important modification of the standpoint above described. 

As compared with other text-books now before the public, the chief 
point of interest is the large amount of historical material which is 
given. In connection with the important topics, such as conscience 
and the theories of the highest good, a brief statement is given of the 
attitude of all the leading writers upon these topics. The value of this 
historical material will depend upon the standpoint from which one 
judges the book. If the book is to be used chiefly as a reference-book, 
this material is convenient and useful, although it is so brief as to be 
unsatisfactory for anything more than a bare characterization. On the 
other hand, from the pedagogical standpoint, if the book is to be used 
for an elementary text-book, it is more than doubtful whether the brief 
summaries of so many different theories will not tend to confuse rather 
than to enlighten the beginner. 

From the standpoint of a text-book, it is unfortunate, I think, that 
the author has omitted what was really the most valuable part of Paul¬ 
sen’s treatment, viz., the sketch of the range and development of the 
modern moral consciousness. This, on the whole, forms the easiest 
and most instructive approach to the present status of the subject, and 
is, I think, much more useful to the beginner than the history of the 
different theories which have been held with regard to the moral con¬ 
sciousness. One can but wonder also that little or no attempt is made 
to utilize, for the analysis of the moral consciousness, the results of 
social and genetic psychology. Recent work in these directions is of 
great value by way of introduction to the analytical discussion, and 
although there are brief allusions to the results of such work under 
particular topics, the work as a whole does not seem to have been very 
largely influenced thereby. 

J. H. Tufts. 

The University of Chicago. 


Der Ahnenkultus und die Urreligion Israels. Von Carl 
GrOneisen, Lie. theol. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1900. Pp. 
xv+287. M. 6. 

The original purpose of his investigation, the author tells us, was 
to test the theories of Stade and Schwally regarding the animistic 
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character of the primitive religion of Israel. This was a task already 
undertaken and performed by J. Frey in his essay entitled Tod , Seelen - 
glaube und Seelenkult im alten Israeli Though the author agrees with 
the results of Frey in general, he is not satisfied with that writer’s 
method of procedure. If Stade and Schwally are open to the criticism 
of having brought to the task the preconceived philosophy of religion 
advocated by Herbert Spencer and generally known as animism, Frey 
is equally open to criticism for approaching the subject with the pre¬ 
conceived philosophy of Max Muller, according to which the roots of 
all religious beliefs and practices are to be found in the deification and 
worship of nature. 

Gruneisen proposes to pursue a more purely inductive method. 
He attempts to gather from the documentary sources of the history of 
Israel the facts, first, as to the belief regarding the soul and its condi¬ 
tion after death; secondly, the meaning of funereal ceremonies and 
practices, such as modes of mourning for the dead, of burial, and of 
invocation of the dead for purposes of divination (necromancy); and 
thirdly, alleged traces of ancestor-worship. We may remark, before 
proceeding farther, that in the matter of method the author scarcely 
perseveres in the use of the purely inductive process held as ideal in 
his plan. He evinces a constant tendency to return to the views of 
his opponents and combat them. We are not inclined to complain of 
the introduction of this controversial element into the investigation, 
for it adds spice and interest to the essay, but we note it simply as a 
departure from the strictly ideal method. 

As to results, the sum and substance of them is the following: The 
question, Was animism, or ancestor-worship, the pre-Jahvistic form of 
religion in Israel ? is answered with a round No 1 It is true that 
ancient Israel shared the belief of other peoples in the continued 
existence of departed souls, a belief that must be at the basis of every 
form of ancestor-worship; it is true, also, that this postmortem existence 
of souls was looked upon as a continuance of their earthly career, and 
efforts were made to minister to their needs; it is true, further, that in the 
performance of these services food and drink were brought to their 
graves to feed and quench their supposed hunger and thirst; it is true, 
finally, that the presence of disembodied souls was considered a source 
of discomfort and even of dread for the living, and certain rites were 
practiced intended to chase them away from the dwelling-places of the 
living; but in general the life of such souls was thought to be a 

• Noticed in this Journal, April, 1900, Vol. IV, p. 422. 
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shadowy, sad, and pitiable one. The dead were below, and not above, 
the living in the degree of the vividness of their life, and could never 
be made objects of worship. 

This generally negative conclusion, as already intimated, is the 
same as that reached by Frey, though in a different way. Such nega¬ 
tive results raise the query whether it is reasonable to expect that all 
the facts can be unified in a simple theory. Funereal customs and 
ceremonies, it seems to us, must have risen at different times as a 
natural result of the sentiments engendered by the view of death. 
Such ceremonies and practices would naturally tend to become more 
and more complex and elaborate, and, in some cases at least, new 
meanings would be foisted into them. In this way a variety of dis¬ 
cordant and sometimes barren forms would arise which it is scarcely 
reasonable to expect to harmonize and thus to clear up the darkness 
hanging over the pre-Yahwistic period of Israeli religion. Griineisen’s 
effort, it seems to us, points toward this negative and disappointing 
conclusion 

A. C. Zenos. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Constella¬ 
tions of the Greeks, Phcenicians, and Babylonians. By 
Robert Brown, Jun. F.S.A., etc. Vol. II. London: Wil¬ 
liams & Norgate, 1900. Pp. xx + 261, with two Star-Charts, 
ios. 6d. 

The first volume of this work was noticed in the issue of this 
Journal for January, 1900. The present volume completes the work. 
The first volume was devoted to the Greek material and the Babylo¬ 
nian material after Alexander; the present one treats the earlier Baby¬ 
lonian material. Chap, ix, the first of this volume, is devoted to the 
constellations in the Babylonian creation-scheme. With the aid of 
three fragments of planispheres from the library of Assurbanipal it is 
shown that this scheme contemplated thirty-six constellations arranged 
in three concentric circles of different diameters. After a discussion 
of constellation subjects in Euphratean art, chap, xi discusses the 
tablet of thirty stars, V. R. 46, No. 1. Here Brown takes issue with 
Hommel (.Astron . der alt. Chal .), and makes out a good case for the 
view that these thirty stars were a lunar cycle representing the stations 
of the moon for each day in the month. The next chapter discusses 
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three stellar groups of sevens, the Tiksi- Tipki , the Lu-m&si , and the 
Mdsi stars. A chapter is then given to the celestial equator of Ar&tos, 
on whose astronomical poem Mr. Brown published a book some years 
ago. He shows here that the Cilician poet was turning into Greek verse 
Babylonian material 1,800 years older than his time. A chapter is 
devoted to the Guphratean celestial sphere, in which, among other 
topics, the heavenly spheres of Anu, Bel, and Ea are described, and 
another sums up the technical results of the discussion by giving a 
list of all the Babylonian names of stars which the author has identi¬ 
fied, together with their modern equivalents. Two chapters in conclu¬ 
sion are devoted to the psychological conceptions which found 
expression in the constellations and the manner of their formation. 
The work is illustrated with a number of cuts reproducing Babylonian 
figures. 

The author's task was a difficult one, and he does not pretend to 
have reached in all cases absolutely sure results. His arguments are 
often convincing, and many of his identifications seem most probable. 
The volume nevertheless produces on one a feeling of disappointment. 
Mr. Brown is a disciple of Professor Sayce, and an admirer both of 
him and Professor Hommel. His method of work is their method, 
and, as some of us believe, it is not a method which it is safe to follow. 
Nevertheless, students of ancient astronomical systems cannot ignore 
Brown’s work. 

George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Some Heresies Dealt With. By Alexander H. Japp., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. London : Thomas Burleigh, 1899. Pp. vi + 293. 
6s. 

Offering and Sacrifice. An Essay in Comparative Customs 
and Religious Development. By A. F. Scot, M.A. Lon¬ 
don: Thomas Burleigh, 1899. Pp. vii + 232. 2s. 6d. 

The “heresies" here “dealt with" are not those of theology, but 
of science, and largely of anthropological science. It is, however, a 
question which the reader is continually asking himself: Who is the 
heretic ? Is it Dr. Japp, using his orthodox victim as a clotheshorse 
for the exhibition of some of his own favorite ideas ? Or is just the 
reverse the case ? To use his much-employed method of giving the 
final stroke to a heretic [?], we ask: “Will Dr. Alexander Japp tell us 
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what we so much want to know?” Well, whosesoever are the heresies,, 
the dealing with them makes very interesting reading. The author is 
a Scotsman, and therefore a born controversialist. His method is sim¬ 
ple : Divide and conquer. Let us enumerate his achievements. Mr. 
Andrew Lang is castigated for holding that the Hebrew “ passages 
through the fire” were probably (or possibly) harmless rites. Really; 
they were human sacrifices. Westermarck’s view that tattoo marks, cuts, 
etc., were mere decorations made for the purpose of attracting the oppo¬ 
site sex is met by an array of facts to prove them something else, tribal 
signs, etc. Sir Henry Maine’s books are examined and a variety of 
anthropological errors disclosed. Goldwin Smith, Grant Allen, and 
Andrew Lang are pilloried together as having written on Hebrew reli¬ 
gion without knowing a word of Hebrew. Perhaps this is enough, and 
it is not necessary to pursue Miss Kingsley, Messrs. Rhys Davids, 
Margoliouth, Addis, and Professor Rhys into the holes where Dr. Japp 
leaves them. Whether somebody could not find our author driving his 
hobbies rather recklessly, e. g., that one about the general vileness of 
Hebrew religion, with its sacred prostitution and human sacrifice — that 
we leave to those who have felt his lash. But to see Dr. Japp quoting 
as authority for some of his views “ a living American [biblical] critic” 
who turns out to be the author of a cheap book, the mere echo of Renan, 
makes us rub our eyes. And has Dr. Japp ever read Kamphausen on 
Human Sacrifices in Relation to Israel's Religion t There is a man who- 
knows Hebrew. 

No one reading the second of these books in close connection with 
the first could doubt that A. F. Scot, M.A., is a pseudonym of the 
redoubtable Dr. Alexander Japp. Or is the pseudonymity the other 
way? At any rate, here are the same controversial tactics, the same 
extreme views of Hebrew religion, the same language, even to the 
reproduction of the brief essay on Mr. Petrie’s “ Eaten with Honor ’ r 
(cf. pp. 121-7 with Some Heresies Dealt With , pp. 246-50). The 
argument of this volume is in brief that sacrifice is in its origin the 
eating of the god, who is a man, i. e. f a deified ancestor; in other 
words, that human sacrifice is the earliest, and that all other forms of 
sacrifice have grown out of it by substitution. Of course, then, canni¬ 
balism was its concomitant. Among other peoples the Hebrews were 
human sacrifices and cannibals in their Yahweh worship down to the 
exile. On the basis of this view of sacrifice the author rails at the 
sacerdotalism of the Church of England, which is nothing less than 
revived paganism. With this latter portion we heartily sympathize. 
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although we are sure that Dr. Japp (or Mr. Scot) would have pro¬ 
duced a stronger impression by remitting his abusive language and by 
being less cocksure of his ideas about early sacrifice and the Hebrew 
religion. His array of evidence in illustration of sacrificial custom is 
valuable and makes his book worth having by all who are interested 
in early religion and religious institutions. 

G. S. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 


Realencyklopadie for protestantische Theologie und Kir- 
che. Begrundet von J. J. Herzog. In dritter verbesserter 
und vermehrter Auflage, unter Mitwirkung vieler Theologen 
und anderer Gelehrten, herausgegeben von D. Albert 
Hauck, Professor in Leipzig. Siebenter und achter Band: 
Gottesdienst-Hess; Hesse-Jesuitinnen. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899, 1900. Pp. iv -f 804; 
788. M. 12 each volume. 

Eight years after the completion, in eighteen large volumes, of the 
second edition of this great work (1888), which at that time represented 
the highest achievements in all departments of theological science, the 
first volume of the third edition, under the editorship of Dr. A. Hauck, 
to whom, after the death of the former editors, Herzog and Plitt, had 
been intrusted the editing of the later volumes of the second edition, 
issued from the press of the J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. A 
firm less zealous for the advancement of theological science, and with 
a constituency less exacting in its demand for the latest and the best, 
would probably have been content with such improvements in the third 
edition as could have been made by a careful revision of the plates, 
the addition of new materials in appendices or supplementary volumes, 
and such like comparatively inexpensive devices. The work before us 
is completely reset, and contains so large a proportion of new matter 
that it is in no sense a mere revision. The better articles of the 
second edition have been thoroughly revised and enlarged when need¬ 
ful, and the literature brought up to date. A very large proportion of 
the most important articles have been written afresh by the most 
eminent specialists on the particular matters in hand. Eight vol¬ 
umes have appeared in the four years since the appearance of Vol. I. 
The slowness of the progress of the work through the press constitutes 
the chief objection that can be urged against it. The present edition 
will be more than ten years in appearing, and the early volumes will 
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become somewhat antiquated before the last volumes appear. But the 
present slow method is the only one practicable where the one editor 
must carefully plan and supervise the whole, and it no doubt suits bet¬ 
ter the financial exigencies of many poor scholars who can pay for 
two volumes a year, but who would not feel able to purchase the entire 
work, or several volumes, at once. Each volume will be better and 
more consistent when it appears singly, and with a considerable inter¬ 
val between its predecessor and its successor, than if several volumes 
were being hurried along concurrently. To mention the contributors 
would be to give a list of the most eminent specialists. Hauck him¬ 
self writes many articles, especially in his own field of early German 
church history. Harnack writes many patristic articles and sketches 
of the early Roman emperors. Loofs, who is unsurpassed in general 
history of doctrine, writes many elaborate articles in this department. 
The weakest feature of the work, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the 
Anabaptistica , few of the articles being by the most competent writers, 
and the point of view of the writers being far below the high standard 
of impartiality that many of the most eminent investigators have 
reached. The articles on biblical introduction and biblical criticism 
are particularly full and scholarly, and represent neither extreme radi¬ 
calism nor extreme conservatism. Every minister and theological 
student who can read German should have this great work as a daily 
companion. It is worth a whole library of inferior works of reference. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University, 

Toronto, Can. 


The English Bible in the John Rylands Library 1525 to 
1640. With 26 Facsimiles and 39 Engravings. [By Rev. 
Richard Lovett, M.A.] Printed for Private Circulation, 
1899. Pp. xvi-f-275, folio. 

This well-printed and finely illustrated volume, by the author of a 
useful little manual on The Printed English Bible , 1525-1885, and 
editor of Demaus’ life of Tyndale, is apparently carefully prepared. 
The avowed ideal of its author has been “ to make it the best catalogue 
of English Bibles in existence,” and, judging from its extensive and 
elaborate descriptions, it is certainly entitled to take rank with the 
well-known critical works of Francis Fry. It is to be regretted, how¬ 
ever, that the edition is limited to something in the neighborhood of 
eighty copies, which makes it quite unavailable, even to specialists. 
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The bibliography presents a detailed account of forty-five Bibles, 
twenty New Testaments, and Tyndale’s very rare Pentateuch (1534-30) 
—all printed prior to 1641; as well as a description of Francis Fry’s 
facsimile of Tyndale’s New Testament (1525), and an original copy of 
Caxton’s Golden Legende (1483). 

The John Rylands Library, of Manchester, England, was already 
exceptionally strong in this department when, in 1892, it absorbed the 
famous Althorp Library. Lord Spencer’s collection, however, was sin¬ 
gularly weak in English Bibles and Testaments, and only its very 
choicest exemplars were needed to fill certain serious gaps. These 
books, not to speak of their very great rarity, are usually very choice 
copies—a fact which adds immeasurably to their importance. But 
judged by its size and the number of editions, the collection cannot 
vie with that of the New York Public Library (Lenox Library Build¬ 
ing), nor with that of the British Museum. 

The New York Public Library has fully four times as many Eng¬ 
lish Bibles, etc., for the period before 1641, and the British Museum is 
a close second. This estimate does not include their duplicates and 
copies with variations, of which no account is taken, and of which they 
have many. The New York Public Library has copies of all the 
Rylands books save three: (1) Tyndale’s Pentateuch, 1534-30; the 
1534 edition of Genesis, but it possesses the other four parts dated 
1530, as well as the 1530 edition of the first part; (2) Coverdale’s New 
Testament, Antwerp, 1539, which is excessively rare ; and (3) the New 
Testament of 1579, printed by Christopher Barker, which does not 
count very materially. 

Caxton’s Golden Legende (1483) is, of course, included because it is 
the earliest printed volume in which verses of the Bible appear in the 
English vernacular. The following check-list of Bibles in the Rylands 
collection printed prior to 1550 will serve to show its character: 

Tyndale’s Pentateuch. Marburg, 1534-30. 

Tyndale’s New Testament. Antwerp, 1534. 

Coverdale’s Bible. [Zdrich ?], 1535. 

Tyndale’s New Testament. Antwerp, 1536; 8vo. 

Tyndale’s New Testament. (“ Mole” edition.) Antwerp, 1536 ; 4to. 

Tyndale's New Testament. (“Blank Stone ” edition.) Antwerp, 1536; 4to. 

Matthew's Bible. Antwerp, 1537. 

Coverdale’s Bible. London, 1537; folio. 

Coverdale's Bible. London, 1537; 4to. 

Matthew’s New Testament. London, 1538. 

Coverdale’s New Testament London, 1538. 
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Coverdale's New Testament. Paris: Fraunces Regnault, 1538; 8vo. 
Coverdale’s New Testament. (Johan Hollybushe Testament.) London, 
1538 - 

Coverdale’s New Testament. Antwerp, 1539. 

Taverner's Bible. London, 1539. 

Great Bible. Paris and London, April, 1539. 

Great Bible. London, April, 1540. 

Great Bible. London, July, 1540. 

Great Bible. London, November, 1540. 

Great Bible. London, May, 1541. 

Great Bible. London: Whitchurche, 1549. 

Bible (mainly Matthew’s 1537 text). London : Daye & Seres, 1549. 
Bible (verbatim reprint of Matthew’s text of 1537). London : Raynaide 
& Hyll, 1549. 

New Testament. London: Powell, 1549. 

New Testament. [London ?], 1549. 

Victor H. Paltsits. 

New York Public Library. 

Die Massorah der 6stlichen und westlichen Syrer in ihren 
Angaben zum Propheten Jesaia; nach funf Handschriften 
des British Museum in Verbindung mit zwei Tractaten uber 
Accente herausgegeben und bearbeitet. Von Gustav Djet- 
trich, Pfarrer der deutschen evangelischen Gemeinde zu 
Sydenham. London, Edinburgh, and Oxford: Williams & 
Norgate, 1899. Pp. vii+ 134. 8s. 6d. 

The author of this work is engaged in the preparation of a critical 
edition of the Edessene version of Isaiah, and he has already collated 
the larger part and the most valuable of the manuscripts found in 
European libraries. The present publication offers the material con¬ 
tained in five manuscripts in the British Museum, without any discus¬ 
sion of their text-critical value. Of these MSS. one is Nestorian, the 
others are Jacobite. Because of its provenance and its importance for 
the history of accentuation, the Nestorian codex is published in full, 
with but slight deviations, for typographical reasons, from the original. 
The tradition of the Jacobite codices is given in footnotes to the text 
wherever they seemed of importance to the editor. Except for a few 
corrections and additions by a certain Sisin, the Nestorian codex is the 
work of Mar Babi, and was completed in the monastery of Mar Gabriel, 
near Harran, in the year 899. What renders this manuscript so valu¬ 
able for the history of accentuation is the fact that Mar Babi not only 
presents us with the system in vogue at the end of the ninth century 
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in his own school, but also in many instances indicates, and passes his 
judgment upon, the accents used by Ram-Isho, who taught in the 
academies at Seleuda and Nisibis in the sixth century, and by the Mas* 
soretic school of the Magreyane, or instructors in reading of the Bible, 
at Nisibis, founded by Narses Leprosus in the fifth century. Even the 
system followed by Mar Babi in his codex is probably earlier than his 
own time, as it does not altogether agree with the views he sets forth 
in his treatise on the accents. It is, consequently, to some extent pos¬ 
sible to trace the development of the system of accents used in the 
east-Mesopotamian churches. 

The author gives for the first time satisfactory evidence to sustain 
the assumption of earlier scholars that the four Jacobite codices all 
come from the same Massoretic school, namely, that of Qarqaphta, 
a monastery situated on one of the banks of the Chabora, near Magdal, 
southeast of Resh-aina; and that they represent the system of vocaliza¬ 
tion used in the west-Mesopotamian churches* Interesting is his sug¬ 
gestion in reference to the absence of any division into chapters in 
these Qarqaphic codices. Codex Ambrosianus seems to show that 
already in the sixth century these western churches divided the book 
into forty-eight sections. There are thirty divisions in the east-Meso- 
potamian manuscript published by Diettrich, and this is also the case 
with the Nestorian codex (Brit. Mus. Add. 7152), which is thought to 
be of the same age as Codex Ambrosianus. Diettrich is inclined to 
see in the curious absence of a division into chapters in these Qarqaphic 
manuscripts a silent protest against the prevailing custom in the 
Jacobite churches, and an attempt to go back to the common basis of 
earlier times. This would account for the adoption of the Nesto¬ 
rian divisions by the genuine Jacobite Barhebraeus in the fourteenth 
century. 

The great mass of variants exhibited by these manuscripts is chiefly 
of orthographical or morphological significance. Some of them are of 
considerable interest to grammarians, and furnish welcome material 
for increasing our knowledge of Mesopotamian Aramaic. Some throw 
light upon the exegesis of the Edessene Vulgate. A small number are 
of real value for establishing the original text of this version. The 
full importance of these deviations can be seen only when the prom¬ 
ised critical edition of the text, based, so far as possible, on all extant 
manuscripts, shall have appeared, and the relations of such variants to 
those of the Greek version, on the one hand, and the Targum, on the 
other, shall have been determined. 
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The author found it impossible to trace the most important vari¬ 
ants back to some eminent Mesopotamian exegete, as he had hoped, 
although he searched through two large catenae manuscripts in the 
British Museum with this in view. Most of the patristic writers quoted 
were Greek Fathers, and the allegorical method of Jacob of Serug and 
Daniel of Zalach, of which interesting examples are given, rendered it 
improbable that these authors could have influenced the grammarians 
of Nisibis and Qarqaphta. As an instance of comparative freedom 
from this allegorical method Severus of Antioch is cited. Two of 
the three passages, however, merely show how strongly intrenched this 
method was, even in Antioch, where one naturally looks for a more 
grammatico-historical treatment of the text. The third passage is of 
considerable interest, not only because it reflects credit on the method 
used by Severus, but because of its intrinsic value. Commenting on 
Isa. 19:18, he says that the city lies where one enters Egypt from 
Palestine, on the river that flows between Egypt and Palestine, was 
called Rhinokorura by the Greeks, but ‘Arish by the natives, 

and was dependent upon Heliopolis, the capital of the kingdom of 
Beth Shemesh. 

A tract on the Nestorian accents by Mar Babi, somewhat abbre¬ 
viated, and one by Elias I., of Tirhan, are published as appendices. 

This book gives evidence of such mastery of the material and such 
excellent judgment that the reader will look eagerly for the larger 
work from so competent a hand. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 


Bericht Ober das gesammelte handschriftliche Material 
zu einer kritischen Ausgabe der lateinischen Ueber- 

SETZUNGEN BIBLISCHER BOCHER DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. 
Von Ph. Thielmann. (Aus den Sitzungsberickten d. philos .- 
philoL u. d. hist . Classe d. k. buyer. Akad. d. Wiss. f 1899. Bd. 
II, Heft ii, pp. 205-43.) Munchen: P. Straub, 1900. 

One needs to look only at the bibliography given by Eb. Nestle in 
the article on Latin translations of the Bible, published in the third 
edition of the Realencyklopddie f&r protestantise he Theologie und Kir che, 
or at the list of articles and monographs reviewed by P. Corssen in the 
Jahresb . fiber d. Fortsehr. d. kl. Alterth. for 1899, to appreciate the very 
lively interest which has sprung up in the last five years in the Latin 
translations of the Old and New Testaments. Perhaps no one has done 
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more to stimulate this interest than the writer of the monograph before 
us, by his articles in the Philologus and in the Arch . for lat . Lex . u. 
Gr. For several years Professor Thielmann has been engaged in col¬ 
lecting material for a critical edition of the Latin translations of the 
books of Wisdom, Sirach, Esther, Tobias, and Judith. In this work he 
has been generously assisted by the Bavarian Academy, and he now 
publishes a summary of the material on which his texts are to be based. 
This material is derived in the main from MSS., printed texts, cita¬ 
tions made by the Christian Fathers, summaries, glosses, and liturgi¬ 
cal books. Some notion of the thoroughness with which the work has 
been done may be had from the fact that for the book of Wisdom alone 
thirty MSS. have been collated, and excerpts have been made from 
thirty-three others. When the texts themselves appear, Thielmann will 
have done for the books of the Old Testament mentioned above what 
Wordsworth and White are doing for the New Testament. To many 
scholars a special interest attaches to the particular books upon whose 
texts Thielmann is engaged because of the light which his work will 
throw on the old Latin versions of the Bible. Up to the present time 
we have had to rely mainly on Sabatier's work, which is 150 years 
old, and almost inaccessible. Nestle, in the article mentioned above, 
gives (pp. 91-4) an idea of the new material which has been brought 
together since Sabatier's edition appeared, but no systematic effort 
has hitherto been made to use it. Besides furnishing a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the text, Thielmann's edition will bring together a deal of 
interesting material bearing on popular Latin. So, for instance, the 
pentameter, Dc mare dtco femur , de muliere femen , quoted by the 
commentator on Cant. 7:1, indicates the popular accentuation 
muliSre . Similarly the comment on 2 Macc. 3:7 reveals the popular 
accentuation Thebdorus , Helibdorus , etc. The first instalment of 
Thielmann’s work, the book of Esther, may be expected within twelve 
months. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

Thi University of Chicago. 


The Hexateuch, according to the Revised Version, arranged 
in its Constituent Documents by Members of the Society 
of Historical Theology, Oxford; with Introduction, Notes, 
Marginal References, and Synoptical Tables. By J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A., and G. Harford-Battersby, 
M.A. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
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Green & Co., 1900. Vol. I, pp xii+279; Vol. II, pp. 
359. *12. 

The first volume of this work contains introduction and tabular 
appendices; the second volume, the text of the Hexateuch arranged 
according to the analyses with copious footnotes, the Revised Version 
being used as the basis of the text. These volumes furnish for the 
first time a complete apparatus in one book for the study of the prob¬ 
lems connected with the Hexateuch. It is not too much to say that 
for many years they will serve as the text-book of such study. It 
would be impossible to conceive a more practical plan for the presenta¬ 
tion of the material than that which has been here adopted, and surely 
no pains have been spared to make the execution of the plan the most 
thorough and satisfactory possible. The introduction has been written 
for the most part by Mr. Carpenter; the compilation of the tables of 
laws and institutions and the synopsis of the narratives being furnished 
by Mr. Harford-Battersby. Special acknowledgment is made to Hol- 
zinger’s Einleitung in den Hexateuch (1893), and, while due credit is 
given the works of Kuenen, Wellhausen, Dillmann, and others, the 
editors claim to have reared a structure of their own. It will be the 
purpose of this review to show the plan adopted in the work. 

The application of criticism to the Old Testament is first discussed, 
and it is shown that the criticism of the Hexateuch is only a part of a 
wider inquiry into the literature of Israel, since the same principles 
are being applied to the Psalms, Proverbs, and Isaiah, and these prin¬ 
ciples are in no wise different from those used in other literary inves¬ 
tigation. An interesting parallel is drawn from the historical methods 
employed in Asser’s Life of Alfred, the Saxon Chronicle , the collections 
of early English laws, the Diatessaron of Tatian, and the books of 
Chronicles. From this it appears that in all early historical records 
the same general methods are employed. The Pentateuch is shown by 
comparison to be a composite work, and an interesting analogy is sug¬ 
gested between the growth of the Pentateuch and the growth of a 
cathedral. 

After considering in detail the “Claim to Contemporary Author¬ 
ship, n asserted to exist in the books themselves, there are treated in 
three successive chapters (iii, iv, v) “Signs of Post-Mosaic Date,” as 
they were discovered by early readers, and among others by the Spanish 
rabbis, and the Catholics and Reformers of the sixteenth century; also 
“Signs of Diversity of Documents,” as these were discovered by the 
criticism of the seventeenth century (Hobbes, de la Peyr£re, Spinoza, 
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Simon, Le Clerc), which pointed out certain incongruities of dates, 
duplicate narratives, repetitions of laws, and inconsistencies within the 
same narrative; also “The Clue to the Documents,” as it is found in 
Astruc’s Conjectures , and especially as presented in Exod. 6: 2-8. After 
the discussion of “ The Composition of Genesis-Numbers ” and that 
of the various documentary theories in which the growth of the analysis 
is carefully followed, there is given in chap, viii “The Justification 
of the Partition.” This is based upon (1) the argument from religious 
institutions, of which sacrifice, and the Mosaic sanctuary, the Ten Words, 
the ministry of the sanctuary, and the manumission of slaves are taken 
as examples; (2) the argument from religious ideas; (3) the argument 
from language and style ; (4) the development hypothesis. In chaps, 
ix-xiii each document is taken up as a whole, together with a summary 
of its contents, its method and spirit, its mode of historical and reli¬ 
gious representation, its place of composition, and its special char¬ 
acteristics. In chap, xiv are treated the unclassified documents found 
in Gen., chap. 14; Gen., chap. 49; Exod., chap. 15; Deut., chaps. 32, 33. 
Chap, xv, on “ Criticism and Archaeology,” is contributed by Professor 
T. K. Cheyne. In this the general claim is made that there is need of 
more carefully tested Assyriological evidence, and the position is taken 
that the early narratives of creation, the story of the deluge, Gen., 
chap. 14, and the account of the exodus have yet little archaeological 
testimony in favor of their historical character. Chap, xvi shows how 
the various documents were united. 

Among the most important parts of the work are the tabular 
appendices, which are classified under (0) select lists of words and 
phrases of the separate documents; (£) the laws and institutions, the 
material on each subject from the various codes being carefully classi¬ 
fied so as to furnish material for comparative study; and (*r) the analy¬ 
sis and synopsis of the Hexateuch. 

In Vol. II twenty pages are given to an introduction to Joshua, of 
which space permits only this mention. The remainder of Vol. II 
contains the text arranged in such a manner as to show the relation¬ 
ship of the documents, with footnotes explaining in considerable detail 
the more important points of the analysis. 

This work is intended for English readers, and may be used to 
advantage by any intelligent student. Whatever may be our opinion 
as to the truth or falsity of the analysis itself, it is surely a source of 
congratulation that the ordinary reader will now be able to take up a 
systematic study of the question, and reach a decision for himself. It 
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is a great pity that the price of the book puts it out of the reach of so 
many students. It is to be hoped that a new edition will be published 
at a greatly reduced price. 

William R. Harper. 

The University of Chicago. 

Deuteronomium erklart. Von Lie. Alfred Bertholet, ausser- 
ordentlichem Professor der Theologie in Basel. ( = “ Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” herausgegeben 
von D. Karl Marti, Abteilung V.) Tubingen, Freiburg 
i. B. und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. viii + H9* 
M. 1.80; Einzelpreis M. 2.50. 

While a new commentary on Deuteronomy is not likely to pre¬ 
sent anything strikingly original, it may excel by a painstaking 
treatment of the text, a generous use of illustrative material, a compre¬ 
hensive exhibit of exegetical opinion, or an exact method of dealing 
with isagogical questions of secondary importance. The general plan 
of the series edited by Professor Marti well-nigh precludes any but the 
last of these merits, as it enjoins upon the exegete utmost brevity and 
renders it necessary to refer constantly to larger works. But excel¬ 
lence of method in dealing with questions of introduction must freely 
be accorded to Professor Bertholet. 

The introduction is almost one-third the length of the commentary 
itself, and the isagogical discussions placed at the beginning of each 
section form at least one-third of the commentary. The interest, 
therefore, centers in the author's view concerning the origin and com¬ 
position of the book. Professor Bertholet points out that Deuter¬ 
onomy claims to be a work of Moses, and that it is distinctly quoted 
as such in the New Testament. For the sake of the students for whom 
this commentary is intended it would perhaps have been wise to pre¬ 
sent once more the arguments against a tradition based on such 
claims. The sketch of Israel's religious history since Moses is well 
drawn, and in harmony with the prevailing views at the present time. 
Yet on some points doubt is still permissible. Every reader of a book 
that claims to be the work of Moses is naturally eager to know what 
degree of historic probability can be attached to the events recorded. 
Professor Bertholet assures us that Moses brought certain tribes out of 
Egypt, and that he taught them to regard the marvelous events occur¬ 
ring under his leadership as the deeds of Yahweh, a god living in his 
mountain shrine on the Sinaitic peninsula. But the difficulties of this 
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assumption are constantly increasing. There is no external evidence 
of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt, or of the exodus. The famous inscrip¬ 
tion of Merenptah mentioning Israel among other tribes and locali¬ 
ties in Palestine, and the recent discovery of his mummy, have 
discredited at least the traditional construction of the story. When 
one reflects upon the absence, so far as our knowledge goes, of any 
reference to Moses or the exodus from Egypt in Hebrew literature 
until after the period of political union under David and Solomon, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to extricate even a reliable kernel of his¬ 
toric fact. Recent investigations have tended to show that Sinai was 
a mountain on the eastern side of the iElanitic Gulf, and that Egypt 
may have come into the story by a confusion of Mizrim with Muzri, 
the north-Arabian country mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions. The 
latter hypothesis, first propounded by Winckler, appears to me all the 
more probable as I think that Mzr, however it may have been vocal¬ 
ized, was nothing but the name of Egypt attaching to the territory south 
of the Wadi el Arish, and on both sides of the gulf of Agaba, because of 
its having for ages been a part of Egypt. But if the original Hebrew 
tradition thought of this district rather than of Egypt in a narrower 
sense, the story of oppression and deliverance which is laid in the 
valley of the Nile is manifestly a later adornment. That a successful 
escape from pursuing enemies should have been ascribed by the fugi¬ 
tives to an unknown god is altogether improbable. The tendency to 
bring down the beginnings of the Yahweh cult, and consequently 
of the acquaintance with Yahweh, to Moses is observable in various 
strata of the Pentateuch. 

Professor Bertholet shares the common notion that Saul and David, 
in giving their sons names compounded with Baal, in reality meant 
Yahweh, and asserts that Baal was a nature-god, “ in der Natur auf- 
gehend,” while Yahweh was a god of history constantly creating some¬ 
thing new in the changes of time, and possessing from the outset a 
strong tendency to assume an ethical character wholly absent in Baal. 
But when Saul and David had Yahweh in mind, they seem to have used 
his name; cf. Jonathan beside Eshbaal and Adonijah beside Baaliada. 
David certainly was no more a monotheist than Mesha of Moab. The 
distinction between Baal as a nature god and Yahweh as a god of his¬ 
tory appears to me to rest upon a confusion of thought. An agricul¬ 
tural community depends upon its gods chiefly for rain and sunshine, 
since the products of the soil may also be used to make terms with 
marauders, while a nomadic people particularly needs divine aid in 
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raids upon hostile tribes and for defense against their attacks. But is 
a god who causes the sun to shine less moral than one who gives vic¬ 
tory on the battlefield ? Besides, the Lord of Shechem and the Lord 
of Tyre were undoubtedly expected to defend their worshipers and 
regulate their conduct by oracles, as well as furnish rain and sunlight; 
and the Athtar of Qabad and the Yahweh of Sinai not only assisted 
their worshipers in war, but also supplied them with food and other¬ 
wise attended to their bodily welfare. Both classes of gods have their 
local habitation and their element in nature; both have enough of 
personal character to sustain moral relations to their devotees. 

The deteriorating influence upon Israel's religion of the Amorites 
in the earlier times and the Assyrians in a later period is greatly over¬ 
estimated. The more we learn of early Arabian life, the more evident 
it becomes that the invaders were in no need of learning for the first 
time at the shrines of Canaan certain “abominations" complained of 
by the prophets. Shamash, Sin, Nabu, Ishtar, and other planetary 
gods were certainly no strangers in Palestine before the Assyrian armies 
marched into the land. If there was an adoption of Assyrian gods, 
because they had proved their superior power in aiding their worship¬ 
ers, as Professor Bertholet thinks, why is there no sign of a worship of 
Ashur, the strongest of these gods ? 

Concerning the origin of Deuteronomy the author holds that it 
must be understood as a gradual crystallization of prophetic thoughts 
and impulses, and that it emanated solely from prophetic, and not 
from priestly, circles. He finely observes that the eschatology of the 
prophets lies in the background. The judgment did not come; con¬ 
sequently Yahweh had granted a respite which should be used for 
reformation. No reader can doubt this prophetic influence. But the 
strenuous attempt to exclude all priestly codperation is not convincing. 

His view that priests had absolutely nothing to do with the compo¬ 
sition of this work has possibly influenced Professor Bertholet uncon¬ 
sciously in looking for the sources used almost solely to writings 
readily accessible in prophetic circles, such as the earlier prophets, the 
Yahwistic decalogue, the Covenant Code, and the narratives of J and 
E. In addition to these I think it necessary to assume, with Steuer- 
nagel, various collections of judicial decisions, and also of priestly 
oracles. The author is probably right in following Kuenen's ingeni¬ 
ous suggestion that D intended his work as a substitute for the old 
Covenant Code. Is it not possible that this earlier lawbook emanated 
from some priesthood such as that of Dan which, rightly or wrongly, 
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regarded itself as descending from Moses, and that this forced the 
author of the original Deuteronomy to assume the Mosaic guise ? 

As to the length of this original roll, Professor Bertholet thinks 
that it contained 6 : 1—9 : *ja; 10 : 10—11: 30; 12 : 13 — 26 : 15 (except 
a number of interpolations); 27 : 9 f.; 28 : 1-25, 38-46; 30 : 15-20. He 
rejects the attempt, made by Staerk and Steuemagel, to distinguish 
written sources on the basis of the use of singular and plural pronouns. 
Instead of this documentary hypothesis he believes in a supplementary 
hypothesis assuming later expansion of an original work. His funda¬ 
mental principle is that all that on definite grounds cannot be shown 
to be post-Josianic belonged to the roll found in the temple. 

The author argues with much force in favor of the view, which still 
remains most probable, that this roll was written in Josiah’s reign. 
The first edition was, according to our commentator, followed by two 
others, one before the exile, containing 1:1-5; 9 : 7 b —10 : 9; 1:6— 
4:8,44; 12:8-12; the law in 12 : 13—26; 27:1-8; 31:1-13; 34; 
and another exilic including 4:45—5:30; 11:31—12:7; the law, 
and 28:69—29:28. The exilic editor already had before him the 
combined Yahwist and Elohist. It does not seem to me necessary 
to assume more than two editions, one in the reign of Josiah and 
another in the exile, though each must have had numerous interpola¬ 
tions. 

The author agrees with Cornill and Steuemagel in assigning the Song 
of Moses to the end of the exile. In chap. 33 he follows Steuemagel 
in assuming a framework comprising vss. 2-5, 26-29. In accord with 
the generally prevailing view, he regards the blessing of Moses as the 
work of an Ephraimite in the time of Jeroboam II. I am convinced 
that Professor Bacon is right in his contention that these sayings are 
of Judean origin, once formed a part of the Yahwistic narratives, and 
originally included Simeon in vs. 7. No author writing in the name 
of Moses would have omitted one of the tribes, especially after his sol¬ 
emn declaration, vs. 51. If at his time Simeon had been destroyed, a 
prophecy of this by Moses would have enhanced the weight of his 
other utterances. The statement that Yahweh dwells between the 
shoulders of Benjamin can scarcely refer to anything else than Zion. 
Bertholet thinks of Bethel. But the northern kingdom had too many 
ancient and famous Yahweh sanctuaries for an Ephraimite writer to 
mention the presence of such a shrine in Benjamin as its chief distinc¬ 
tion. Of a tendency to centralize the Yahweh cult in Israel at Bethel 
there is no evidence. In the mouth of an older contemporary of 
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Isaiah the words are quite intelligible. Professor Bertholet’s emenda¬ 
tion D*' "pi for D1 m in vs. 23 commends itself. 

The commentary is written in an admirable spirit, contains many 
fine observations and valuable suggestions, and can be most heartily 
recommended as an introduction to the book. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 


Die BOcher der KSnige. Ubersetzt und erkl&rt. Von Rudolf 
Kittel, ord. Professor der Theologie in Leipzig. (=Ab- 
theilung I, Band V, of 41 Handkommentar zum Alten Testa¬ 
ment, M in Verbindung mit anderen Fachgelehrten herausge- 
geben von Professor W. Nowack.) Gottingen : Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. xvi + 312. M. 6. 

The author of this commentary is well known from his history of 
the Hebrews, which is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
work before us. He is a representative of a thorough, sober, scientific 
scholarship which has no pet theories to exhibit, but aims at the most 
natural and obvious interpretation of biblical facts. Solidity thus, 
rather than brilliancy, characterizes his work. In the present com¬ 
mentary three distinct purposes are held in view: in connection with 
the translation, the restoration of the original text, the exhibition of 
the literary composition of.First and Second Kings, and brief linguistic, 
historical, and biblico-theological explanations. Under the second of 
these we have the following results given : The books of First and Sec¬ 
ond Kings are portions of a great historical work compiled in the 
spirit of Deuteronomy, containing matter extending from Gen. 2 :4 to 
2 Kings 24:6. Hence their author or his work is called Rd. The 
composition or compilation was made just before the fall of the Jewish 
kingdom, probably under Jehoiachin, soon after 600; cf. 2 Kings 
14:25 f. This work, at least so much of it as is found in First and Sec¬ 
ond Kings, was revised by another deuteronomistic writer of the period 
of the exile, who lived after 561 (cf. 2 Kings 25 :27), but probably not 
after the restoration, since that event is not mentioned. To this writer 
belongs the chronological system of First and Second Kings. A 
further slight revision took place after the time of Ezra. The material 
from these three writers is indicated by the use of three varieties of type. 
The compiled matter has likewise a distinct type. Its probable sources 
are also distinguished by letters on the margin. Thus are shown 
extracts from a history of David (Da), which appears in First and Second 
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Samuel and furnishes 1 Kings, chaps. 1,2; from a history of Solomon 
(So) ; from court annals (A); from a history of the temple (T); from the 
books “of the chronicles” of the kings of Israel and Judah (K); from 
a history of Elijah (El), of Elisha (Els), of Isaiah (Jes); from an Ephraim- 
itic history of Ahab and Jehu (E); and from an analogous Judean history 
of southern Kings (J). Whether the compiler (Rd) had all of these 
works, or found the material of some of them only in connection with 
others (A for example in K), is uncertain. The times of the composi¬ 
tion of these sources are given as follows: K of Israel was possibly 
written shortly after 722 B. C., but perhaps in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
the time of K of Judah. Both may have come from the same writer. 
So is considerably earlier, belonging to the period of the prepara¬ 
tion of Deuteronomy. El belongs to about 800-780, Els between 
780-760, and E about 800. Jes is from a disciple of Isaiah, but con¬ 
siderably later. For J no date is given, but material of the history of 
Josiah is assigned with interrogation to this source. It belongs, then, 
near to the period of K of Judah and the compilation of First and Sec¬ 
ond Kings. A, standing for official records, may be regarded as syn¬ 
chronous in each instance with the events narrated. T is supposed to 
be a part of the material incorporated in So, and hence antedates that 
source. This analysis, an accepted result in the main of biblical criti¬ 
cism, is of great value. Thereby a reader is prepared to receive a true 
idea of the historical character of this portion of the Old Testament. 
Literary criticism, unfolding sources, is a necessary precursor of his¬ 
torical criticism. The whole tendency of our author, as seen above, is 
to date the literature as early as possible. For this, however, substan¬ 
tial reasons are given, and thus he defends the truthfulness of many 
of the records. The character of Elijah, for example, as portrayed in 
First Kings, is claimed in its leading features to be historical. The 
parting injunction given by David, commanding the death of Joab and 
Shimei (1 Kings 2 : 1-9), is held to belong to the earliest narrative, and, 
in spite of the shadow which it casts upon the king’s character, is 
allowed to be authentic. 

The textual, philological, grammatical, and geographical notes are 
compact and very complete. A needed rearrangement of the text is 
given in certain instances. In 1 Kings, chap. 2, vss. 1 and 2 are prop¬ 
erly transposed, and chap. 21 follows chap. 19. Indeed, this com¬ 
mentary throughout is a most thorough and satisfactory work. 

Edward L. Curtis. 

Yale Divinity School. 
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Old Testament Theology; or, The History of the Hebrew 
Religion. Vol. II: The Deuteronomic Reformation in the 
Seventh Century B. C. By Archibald Duff, LL.D., B.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Theology in the United Col¬ 
lege, Bradford Yards. London: A. & C. Black; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. xxvii+512. $4.50. 

In a former volume, published in 1891, the author dealt with the 
prophets of the eighth century B. C., endeavoring to place them 
in the true historical light, and to expound their religious teaching as 
parts of a growing revelation. In that volume the Pentateuch ques¬ 
tion was referred to, but postponed, on the principle, evidently, that 
in these studies as elsewhere it is better to follow the line of least 
resistance, and to begin with the problems which are simplest and 
arouse the least controversy. Now, however, Dr. Duff puts before the 
English reader his view of the analysis of the ancient documents and 
the reconstruction of the Hebrew history. He desires to reach a 
wider audience than students of scientific criticism, and to reveal to 
intelligent men and women who know notaing about the technicalities 
of criticism the fact that the new reading of che Old Testament is both 
interesting and helpful from the spiritual, aud not merely from the 
scholastic, point of view. This is an intelligible position, and the 
work that it indicates is absolutely necessary if the Old Testament is 
again to be a living book to the great body of the people. And, 
moreover, such work can be well done only by men who possess the 
not too common combination of wide technical knowledge, living 
enthusiasm, and popular speech. From this point of view we give a 
hearty welcome to Dr. Duffs new volume, while at the same time we 
gladly acknowledge that there are many things in it which demand 
the careful consideration of those who are students in the more special 
sense. 

The author’s plan of study for the period embraces six sections, 
two of which are taken up here. These two he names: I, “The Occa¬ 
sion of the Reformation as Seen in Nahum and Zepbaniah;” III, “The 
People of the Reformation as Seen in the Yahwistic and Elohistic 
Documents Running from Genesis to Kings.” The subtitle of the 
book, “The Deuteronomic Reformation,”is therefore misleading, as our 
author has at present got no farther than to give his view of the prepa¬ 
ration for that great movement. The actual reformation in the reign 
of Josiah, with its complex literary, historical, and theological prob¬ 
lems (Parts II, IV-VI in the author’s plan), is left over as a sufficiently 
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large subject for another volume. Thus, also, space is afforded for 
the transference to the pages of this volume of the nearly complete 
words of the Yahwistsand Elohists. Dr. Duff gives his own translation 
of these documents, in whole or part, beginning with Nahum and 
Zephaniah, following with the ancient histories from the creation to the 
time of Saul; and in connection with each section an attempt is made 
to sum up the theological contents and to indicate the religious spirit 
of the writers. The question will be raised as to whether the author 
has not sacrificed English too much in his effort to reproduce “ the very 
idiom and style of speech of the Hebrew documents.” Dr. Duff has 
steeped himself in oriental literature, and possesses something of the 
eastern temperament. In many cases his translations are very sug¬ 
gestive, showing the word-play of the original and reproducing with 
considerable effect the simple antique style. Of course, what he gives 
us is very often Hebrew idiom in English words, and in some cases 
beauty is sacrificed to simplicity. Still it will be a useful exercise for 
the intelligent reader to compare these with more conventional ren¬ 
derings. 

The treatment of proper names is a difficult matter, and we are 
afraid that Plishtim, Dowidh, Sha’ul, Shemu-El, Iechaq, Chilqiy, Iahu, 
and a host of similar forms that stalk through Dr. Duff’s pages will 
have a disturbing effect upon the mind of the average reader. Perhaps 
after the old friends have become familiar in their new dress that dress 
may help to keep up the antique appearance of the documents. But there 
will always remain the two objections: first, that this painful translit- 
eration of Hebrew forms is not necessary in the case of names which 
long ago passed into our common speech; and, secondly, seeing that 
the aim is to show that these were men who lived a life similar to 
ours even in different circumstances, there is no need to make these 
names look as foreign as possible. 

While it is true that this volume, though based upon the broad 
results of the accepted critical analysis, makes prominent many points 
of detail which are still unsettled, we recognize and admire every¬ 
where Dr. Duff’s freedom and candor, his kindly toleration, his fine 
spirit of reverence, and his keen sympathy for varied forms of reli¬ 
gious life. These are qualities needed by the critic as well as by the 
preacher, and they give an admirable tone and spirit to this latest 
study in Old Testament theology. 

W. G. Jordan. 

Queen’s University, 

Kingston, Can. 
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A History of New Testament Times in Palestine, 175 B. C.— 
70 A. D. By Shailer Mathews, Professor of New Tes¬ 
tament History in the University of Chicago. New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp- xi + 218. $0.75. 

Professor Mathews has retold in this volume — his own con¬ 
tribution to the series of New Testament handbooks of which he is 
editor—the events of Jewish history in Palestine from the reign of 
Antiochus IV. and the rise of the Maccabean house to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. These events, so important as forming the preparation and 
background of New Testament history, have been so fully and critically 
described by Schurer that every successor must acknowledge depend¬ 
ence on him, and in a sense be judged by his work. The brief text¬ 
book before us is, however, by no means a mere summary of Schurer’s 
book. The outer and inner history of the period, in Schurer sepa¬ 
rately treated, are here worked together into a continuous narrative, 
and that in a way which well meets the two requirements which one 
must make of such a work — that of careful scholarship and that of an 
interesting style. References to sources and literature abound, so that 
one can at any point readily turn to more detailed accounts, while the 
text itself furnishes what the ordinary student of the New Testament 
most needs to know. The book treats the outer history much more fully 
than the inner, the history of events more elaborately than the history 
of literature and thought. The blending of the two in a continuous 
story has obvious advantages in any field of history, but it must be 
acknowledged that it presents peculiar difficulties in this particular 
field. The apocryphal and pseudepigraphic books are hard to date, 
and their significance in the religious life of the Jewish people is hard 
to determine; and it is probably inevitable that the use of them in so 
brief a handbook as this shall give the impression of greater certainty 
as to their place and meaning than our knowledge warrants. The 
confident dating of different parts of the book of Enoch and other 
apocalypses in the otherwise indispensable editions of Charles may 
well increase this danger. So one finds himself putting question 
marks at the places assigned to En. 83-90 (p. 20) and to En. 37-71 
(pp. 85 f.). The origin and relations of parties and the development 
of the messianic hope are judiciously handled, yet a “perhaps” and 
an alternative might here or there be added, and it should not be over¬ 
looked that along other lines besides the messianic the movement of 
Jewish thought, moral, religious, and in a measure speculative, is of 
significance for an understanding of the New Testament. For this, 
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which is the special value of the study of Judaism in this period, the 
Hellenism of the Jewish dispersion is, of course, of extreme impor¬ 
tance. Professor Mathews has confined his book expressly, by title, to 
Palestine. It is hard to see how a larger region could have been 
included in so brief a sketch, yet a study of the life and thought of 
Jews in the Greek world is of indispensable importance to the student 
of Paul and John, and we cannot but wish that it had a place either in 
this volume or elsewhere in the series. Yet little books should not be 
expected to do the work of big ones, and the work which this little 
book sets out to do it does well. Indeed, it is surprising how com¬ 
prehensive it is within its limits, and how many details the writer finds 
room for. The temper of the book, also, is to be much commended. 
The author shows a fair, unpartisan spirit, the spirit of a historian 
who sees the good as well as the evil in a religion that we Christians 
are too ready to condemn, and in men whom we are too ready to treat 
without sympathy and so without insight. 

F. C. Porter. 

Yale University. 

Die modernste Evangelienkritik der Kritik unterzogen in 
Auseinandersetzungen mit Professor Dr. H. J. Holtzmann 
in Strassburg. By A. Bullinger. Munchen: Theodor 
Ackermann, 1899. Pp. 135. M. 2. 

The Auseinandersettung which makes up this volume covers 
almost the entire field occupied by Professor Holtzmann’s Neutesta - 
mtntiiche Theologie . The leading topics are, “ Who was Jesus?” “ The 
Son of Man and the Son of God in the Synoptics;” “The Christ in 
Paul and John;” “Miracle and Resurrection;” “The Parousia and 
the End of the World; ” “Jewish and Gentile Christianity ;” “The John 
Question;” “Paul’s Juridic Doctrine of Justification;” “The Bap¬ 
tismal Formula and the Trinity;” “The New Covenant;” “The 
Kingdom of God and the Church.” 

With regard to the parousia the professor asserts (he gives no rea¬ 
sons) that Jesus spoke in the synoptics of two comings—one in his 
kingdom, and one still in the future at the end of the world. In the 
horrors of the overthrow of Jerusalem, 70 A. D., he finds the coming 
of Christ in his kingdom. The disciples, who heard Jesus—“and Dr. 
Holtzmann with them” — confounded the two comings. In order to 
make it appear that Paul was not inconsistent with himself in circum¬ 
cising Timothy, and that Acts is accordingly trustworthy in reporting 
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this circumcision, he declares that when Paul said in Gal., chap. 5, “ If 
ye be circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing,” he referred only to 
such as might be circumcised “ in the presupposition that circumcision 
is essential ” I This is an example of what the Germans call not 
“Auslegung” but “Ein legung ”— approximately in English, not 
“opposition,” but “/^position.” In discussing the Pauline justifica¬ 
tion by faith he agrees with Holtzmann that Christ’s death was con¬ 
ceived by the apostle as a substitutional, atoning sacrifice, “ to set free 
the grace of God from conflict with his righteousness.” But he holds 
that the Pauline justification was a communicating of God’s righteous¬ 
ness to those who had faith, instead of a declaration or imputing of it 
to them. But here there is no argument, no exegesis, no critical dis¬ 
cussion of the Pauline terminology. Instead of argument one finds 
too often a contemptuous rejection of Holtzmann’s conclusions as 
“ Phantasiebilder.” A merit of the book that should not be over¬ 
looked lies in the extended quotations it contains from Holtz¬ 
mann’s Neutestamentliche Theologie —a service for which Dr. 
Holtzmann may be grateful, and which will doubtless be recognized 
by such of the professor’s readers as may not have the latter work at 
hand. 

Orello Cone. 

Canton Theological School, 

Canton, N. Y. 


Das Johannesevakgelium. Eine Untersuchung seiner Ent- 
stehung und seines geschichtlichen Wertes. Von Hans 
Heinrich Wendt, theol. D. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. vi-f 239. M. 6. 

Professor Wendt has rendered a distinct service by reprinting in 
more systematic and fuller, yet succinct, form the argument for the 
composite origin of the fourth gospel presented in his Lehre Jesu (I, 
pp. 215-342; not included in the English translation). For in spite of 
the very general rejection of the theory therein advanced, and more 
thoroughly defended in the present work, the conviction has grown, 
and we are convinced is destined to grow among competent and open 
minds, that the phenomena appealed to demand an explanation, 
whether Professor Wendt’s or some other. 

As we have the right to expect from a scholar of such eminence in 
a work addressed to scholars, the method employed is systematic and 
comprehensive. After statement of the critical problem as primarily 
that of historical credibility, secondarily of authenticity, the discussion 
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of external evidence is set aside as already brought to provisional 
results, and the author turns to internal evidence. In chaps. 1-3 
the question asked is: What are the indications of source ? Compari¬ 
son with the synoptic tradition yields the result (p. 43) : (1) that the 
fourth evangelist knew and employed our synoptic gospels; (a) the 
mode of employment indicates, however, mere reminiscence; (3) but 
the fact that the preferred form of the narrative as taken up is gener¬ 
ally the secondary , this gospel, in one instance at least (xa : x-8), util¬ 
ising not only all three synoptics, but traits from Luke which Luke 
itself obtains by conflation (cf. Luke 7:36-50 with Mark 14:3-9), is 
conclusive evidence that the author of the narrative parts, and of the 
gospel as a whole, was not an eyewitness. 

Next the question arises: On what basis does the author, since he 
has no personal cognizance of the facts, relate the career of Jesus in a 
form so widely different from that of the synoptic gospels ? Chap. 2 
proceeds to show that (<r) the differences between the evangelist’s own 
conceptions and those of the discourses of Jesus which he reports, and 
( 3 ) the repeated dislocations and interrupted connections in material of 
this character, imply the use of a special written source whose relation 
to the gospel as a whole corresponds to that of the original Logia of 
Matthew to our first canonical gospel. Chap. 3 endeavors to identify 
the sections derived from this source, and to characterize it as a whole. 

The remaining chapters deal with the question of authorship by 
literary and historical criticism of the sources as thus discriminated. 
The relation of the Johannine Logia to the epistles of John, and to 
Ignatius and Justin, is first shown; then valuation made of the histori¬ 
cal worth of the narrative and discourse elements respectively, with the 
conclusion, for which we unavoidably feel a little too well prepared, 
that the relatively untrustworthy narrative is a mere framework for the 
truly and authentically Johannine discourses. 

We cannot but feel, with all our admiration for the clear, logical, 
and comprehensive method of Professor Wendt, that his analysis is 
here much stronger than his synthesis. However Baur’s comparison 
of the seamless coat has been exalted into a supposed critical axiom in 
the investigation of the fourth gospel, as against crude attempts to dis¬ 
criminate a redactor who shall be the scapegoat for all the difficulties 
and improbabilities, and an author who shall fulfil all the exacting 
conditions of tradition, it is true, nevertheless, that no other book of 
the New Testament more manifestly suggests composite origin than 
the so-called Gospel according to John. The very appendix (chap. 21), 
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so dearly attached at a later time ( cf\ 20:30, 31), and by hands other 
than those of the beloved disciple (21124), to all appearance other 
than that which wound up the gospel story with chap. 20, should 
have suggested long ago the idea that he (or they; 21 : 24) who gives 
us the work in its present form had not confined himself to the mere 
appending of a postscript, but recast and enlarged with other material 
the data of which he found himself literary executor. The unmistak¬ 
able evidence of this is found in the intercalation—often most disturb¬ 
ing and awkward, as Professor Wendt has found it—of the story of 
Peter’s denial (13 136-38 ; i8:iof., 15-18, 25-27), a story unquestion¬ 
ably connected with 21 115-22 (cf. 13:36-38 with 21 : 19, 22). We 
reiterate, therefore : Professor Wendt’s insistence on the indications of 
composite origin in John is abundantly justified. His attempt to 
reconstruct a definite Login source, and above ail to attach this to the 
apostle John through its relationship to the epistles, whose only claim 
to the title “of John” is based on this very relationship, is quite a dif¬ 
ferent matter. 

Benj. W. Bacon. 

Yale University. 

International Handbooks to the New Testament. Edited 
by Orello Cone, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Synoptic Gospels, together with a Chapter on the Text- 
Criticism of the New Testament. By George Lovell Cary, 
A.M., L.H.D., President of the Meadville Theological School. 
1900. Pp. xxxiv + 375. $2.60. 

The 'Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and Philippians. By 
James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 1899. Pp. viii + 
39 1 - t> 2 - 

The titles given above describe two of the four volumes which Dr. 
Cone proposes to issue, and which are, apparently, to cover the whole 
New Testament. These volumes are intended to present the results 
rather than the processes of laborious scholarship, and so to present 
the results that those who are not learned in the Greek language or in 
theology may follow the exposition. It is affirmed in the general 
preface that the aim is to do this “ in freedom from dogmatic prepos¬ 
sessions.” Perhaps this aim is realized as fully as is possible or desir¬ 
able. There is, certainly, an entire absence of a polemical spirit, and 
constant evidence of sincere reverence for the Scriptures and of the 
desire to make them more helpful to other men. The authors, however, 
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are men of definite convictions, and no one can read these books 
without observing that their convictions influence their interpretations. 
If this is what is meant by dogmatism, these authors are decidedly 
dogmatic. This very fact, however, adds to the value of their work, 
for who cares to read the interpretations of Scripture by an author who 
has no definite convictions upon dogmatic questions? Still, these 
convictions should be recognized by the readers, and their influence 
upon his interpretations should be carefully weighed. 

This appears especially in Professor Cary’s excellent exposition of 
the synoptic gospels. In his preface he says : “As literature the New 
Testament is to be studied precisely like any other product of the 
human mind.” “ Dogmatism has here no place,” etc. This every¬ 
one will admit; the only question is concerning its application. Our 
author seems to hold that it requires him to treat certain parts of the 
gospels as he would treat any other ancient wonderbook. The leper 
is pronounced clean , not cured of a disease (p. 77). “The conception 
of the evangelists [concerning the multiplication of loaves] is the, to 
us, unthinkable and therefore incredible one of a creation of some¬ 
thing out of nothing” (p. 199). Jesus walks on the shore and not on 
the sea (p. 204). “ The method of Jesus [in restoring the sick] was the 

method of a rational 4 mind-cure* ** (p. 369). There is much to be said 
in favor of this explanation of the wonders of the New Testament, 
and this book proves that one may accept it and maintain a sincere 
reverence for Scripture and warm devotion to the Master. But such 
criticism rests on a dogma which the author incidentally states on p. 
221, when he speaks of “elements .... which .... lie without 
the known realm of natural law, [of which] human history can take 
no cognizance.” 

Professor Cary’s interpretations of Jesus* words are thoughtful and 
suggestive, and his brief restatements of the contents of the paragraphs 
of the gospels are clear and instructive. 

Principal Drummond’s commentaries upon the seven Pauline 
epistles of which he treats will form a welcome addition to the litera¬ 
ture of New Testament interpretation, and to the contributions which 
he has already made to the knowledge of the Bible. They are models 
of simple, plain, learned exegesis. Here again underlying convic¬ 
tions control, as in the notes on 1 Cor. 15 : 47 j 2 Cor. 8:9; Gal. 4:4; 
Phil. 2 : 5-11. Few men, however, have better right to their convictions, 
and none can express them with less of controversial dogmatism. 

As a historical critic Dr. Drummond is of the more conservative 
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school. He raises do serious doubt concerning the authenticity and 
genuineness of any of these seven epistles. He regards the last two 
chapters of Romans as a part of the original epistle, with the possible 
exception of the doxology, and in all references to the Acts he treats 
that book as a trustworthy historical document. 

Certain views recently defended by Harnack, Ramsay, and others 
he treats with respect; but he does not, in general, accept them. He 
expresses no positive opinion with regard to the new chronology of 
Harnack and McGiffert, or the South-Galatian theory of Ramsay. He 
does not admit that Second Corinthians consists of fragments of two 
or more letters welded together, though he supposes that Paul wrote at 
least four letters to this church, of which First Corinthians is the 
second and Second Corinthians the fourth. 

Among the most valuable features of the book are its discussions of 
such terms as x«f*$ (p- 196) and o l ly uh (p. 257), and the careful 
exegesis of a few difficult passages, such as Rom. 3:21-26 and 
Phil. 2 : 5-11. 

William H. Ryder. 

Andover, Mass. 

A Historical Commentary on St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Professor in Aber¬ 
deen University; Hon. Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln Col¬ 
leges, Oxford. London : Hodder & Stoughton ; New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900. Pp. x + 478. $3. 

This book falls into two almost equal parts, the first entitled “ His¬ 
torical Introduction ” (to the epistle to the Galatians), and the second 
“ Historical Commentary.” Neither of these titles, however, is quite 
self-explanatory or quite correct. The introduction is rather a series of 
chapters on the geography, history, and civilization of the lands which 
were at length included in the Roman province of Galatia than what 
is ordinarily meant by an introduction. The commentary is a series 
of discussions of passages in the epistle which have specially inter¬ 
ested Professor Ramsay. 

The introduction is a most valuable and learned piece of work, and 
puts all students of the epistle deeply in Professor Ramsay’s debt. The 
essence of its argument lies in three propositions: (1) That North 
Galatia, which before it was Galatian had been Phrygian, and before it 
was Phrygian had been primitive Anatolian, passed under Roman 
dominion without being to any considerable extent Hellenized; so that 
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in the middle of the first century the civilization of North Galatia was 
essentially Gallic or Romano-Gallic 1 (2) That the civilization of South 
Galatia, on the contrary, was Graeco-Asiatic. (3) That Paul’s letter to 
the Galatians reflects the Greek civilization of South Galatia rather 
than the Romano-Gallic of North Galatia. Does Ramsay prove his 
case ? 

The second of the three propositions may be granted, we assume, 
without hesitation. 

Respecting the first, there are very few scholars living who are 
competent to criticise Ramsay from the point of view of fulness and 
accuracy of knowledge in this particular field. He has made the inte¬ 
rior of Asia Minor so peculiarly his own that most other men must 
simply accept what he gives. Yet it may perhaps be permissible, even 
for one who has no expert knowledge of the geography or history of 
Asia Minor, to record an impression of the validity of the argument 
as such, fully accepting the historical evidence which Ramsay presents. 
Judging it thus, we are disposed to say that the mass of evidence which 
Ramsay presents shows beyond all reasonable doubt that North Galatia 
was much more slowly Hellenized than South Galatia, and that in the 
first century A. D. North-Galatian civilization was not distinctly 
Hellenic. But that North Galatia was totally non-Hellenic the evidence 
does not suffice to prove. Not only is it confessedly meager, so that 
the conclusion is to a certain extent simply the most probable infer¬ 
ence from the evidence that exists today rather than one which is over¬ 
whelmingly established by clear proof, but a portion of the facts 
are admittedly on the other side. In religion North Galatia was 
neither Gallic nor Roman, but Anatolian ; and inscriptions and coins 
show that in the middle of the first century not only was the Greek 
language in use (alongside of the Celtic tongue), but Greek ideas pre¬ 
vailed to a limited extent. 

The question respecting the third proposition becomes, therefore, 
not whether there is in the epistle any reflection of Greek civilization, 
but whether it is of such extent and character as to exclude the possi¬ 
bility of the latter having been written to a people so little affected 
by Hellenism as those of North Galatia. Ramsay’s proofs on this 

'“The evidence is overwhelming. About A. D. 50 Galatia was essentially 
ttn-Helletiic. Roman ideas were there superimposed directly on a Galatian system 
which had passed through no intermediate stage of transformation to the Hellenic 
type. It was only through the gradual, slow spread under Roman rule of a uniform 
Graeco-Roman civilization over the East that Galatia began during the second century 
after Christ to assume a veneer of Hellenism in its later form” (p. 160). 
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point (as advanced in the “ Commentary ”) are practically four : the 
idea of sonship and adoption as related to inheritance, the conception 
of the SiaO^Krfy the notion of the *rai8ayci>yos, and the distinction between 
the oUovofios and the hrirpoiros. The first of these seems to have no 
force. The notion that Paul conceives of faith as “property” of 
Abraham which, being found in possession of the gentiles, proves them 
by the law of inheritance to be his sons, seems forced into the passage 
rather than found in it, and it is impossible (especially in view of 
Rom. 8: 16) to resist the impression that Ramsay makes too vigorous 
a use of the dissociation of sonship and heirship in Roman law. 
The argument from the Sta&jKiy is far more forcible, and Ramsay has 
apparently made at this point a most valuable contribution to the 
interpretation of the epistle. Yet, accepting the correctness of his 
interpretation, and recognizing the of Paul’s thought as Greek 

rather than Roman, we do not feel sure that the evidence of the non- 
Hellenization of North Galatia quite amounts to excluding the possi¬ 
bility of the Greek 81 oOt^kyj being known there. The case is much the 
same in respect to the other two points, of which there is not space to 
speak in detail. 

In short, Ramsay has succeeded in showing that in several respects, 
pertaining almost entirely to the relations of parents and children, 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians reflects a civilization which we have more 
reason to suppose to have existed in South Galatia than in North 
Galatia. But he has stated the conclusion which he deduces from this 
fact with a vigor and confidence which the evidence scarcely warrants. 
He has advanced no definite evidence that in matters of education and 
inheritance North Galatia had remained unaffected by Hellenism, or 
that Hellenic ideas were so unknown in North Galatia that Paul could 
not write intelligibly from his own Greek point of view. It seems, 
indeed, by no means impossible that if archaeological discoveries should 
some day carry our knowledge of affairs Galatian as much beyond the 
present status as that status itself owes to Ramsay’s valuable investiga¬ 
tions, it would appear that there was quite enough of Hellenism in North 
Galatia to explain all Paul’s language in Galatians. That there is 
good and valid evidence for the South-Galatian view, aside from that 
which Ramsay advances in this volume, we firmly believe; that the 
preponderance of evidence is on the whole on that side, we believe; 
that this volume makes a valuable contribution to the subject, we recog¬ 
nize; and yet that the South-Galatian view may some day be over¬ 
thrown seems somewhat more probable than before we read this book. 
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The second part of the book is, as a whole, distinctly inferior in value 
to the first. Parts of it are very valuable — notably the treatment of 
the tuJhjKti already referred to. Some of it is the sheerest special 
pleading.* 

As a whole, the book is the most valuable direct contribution to 
biblical science that Ramsay has made; yet has the excellences and 
defects of all his work in this field. With a wealth of historical knowl¬ 
edge which might be the envy of any New Testament scholar, did not 
Ramsay’s generous use of it turn envy into gratitude, he has given us 
a book bristling with brilliant suggestions, devoid of any exact exeget- 
ical method, marked by overconfidence of statement, inconclusiveness 
in argument, fragmentariness and incompleteness of treatment. For 
the student who wants one or two trustworthy and reasonably complete 
commentaries on the epistle, some of the older books are, despite their 
defects, preferable to this. But thorough students of the epistle, espe¬ 
cially future writers on the life and epistles of Paul or the apostolic 
age, will find in the introduction a thesaurus of information, and will 
have to reckon with it for some time to come. 

Ernest D. Burton. 

The University of Chicago. 

* The argument concerning brtpot and AXXot leaps from classical usage to the 
New Testament, ignoring all Hellenistic usage, the inclusion of which would, if we 
mistake not, have modified the conclusion reached. The argument concerning the 
fourteen years of 2:1 simply begs the question. The whole discussion of Gal. 2:1-10 
seems to us an example of unscientific procedure in exegesis. Complaining that other 
commentators are governed by their view of the relation of this section to Acts, Ram¬ 
say proceeds to control his own interpretation of it by the express assumption that the 
general meaning of the whole is that Paul is in perfect harmony with the three — a 
proposition not only unwarranted as a controlling presupposition, but excluded by any 
interpretation which does not assume it to start with. The interpretation of the Greek 
tenses on p. 297, 44 1 consulted them .... to prevent my work as it continues now, 
or my work then, from being ineffectual ” (ptf r»t ttt kc* 6 w rp 4 x u 1 ffyxi/ior), must be 
an inadvertent slip. Surely Professor Ramsay does not mean that the tenses of a 
clause introduced by and dependent on a verb of past time express time from the 
point of view of the speaker. The syntax of 2 :1-10 is confessedly difficult, but we 
scarcely believe that the proposal to join roin Tapeurdrrovt \f/evSaSfK<povt (vs. 4) 
with rar’ tdlaw (vs. 2) will commend itself to many. The dictum concerning the sig¬ 
nificance of the aorist taroddcwa (2:10), that it “denotes something that was actually 
part of the incidents in Jerusalem/* has no warrant in Greek usage, and the inter¬ 
jection of “then” (“which 1 then made it my duty to perform *’) is wholly unjustified. 
An aorist in such a clause may refer to an action coincident with, or antecedent or 
subsequent to, the time to which the principal clause refers. In fact, had Paul wished 
to express clearly the thought which Ramsay attributes to him, he must have used the 
imperfect. 
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Die Visionen des Hermas, die Sibylle und Clemens von 
Rom : Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Lite- 
ratur. Von Dr. Daniel VOlter, Professor der Theolo- 
gie in Amsterdam. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 
1900. Pp. 54. M. 2. 

In this essay Professor Vdlter has undertaken the investigation of 
the first of the three* parts of the Shepherd of Hermas, viz., the 
“Visions,” and arrives at the conclusion that they consist of a Jewish- 
proselyte apocalypse with Christian interpolations. The proselytic 
groundwork is assigned to the time of Domitian, or soon after, on the 
basis of resemblance to Fourth Esdras, and references to persecution of 
proselytes; while, as the Shepherd reflects neither the monarchian epis¬ 
copate nor a highly developed Gnosticism, the Christian interpola¬ 
tions must have been added before the middle of the second century. 
The Christian interpolator may even be identical with the proselyte 
author. More particularly, the first two visions were originally Sibyl¬ 
line revelations of Jewish origin, and the Clement mentioned in them 
was really no apostolic Father of the Christian church, but a Jewish 
proselyte. The only express quotation in the first two visions is from 
a Jewish apocalypse. The ascetic injunction to Hermas henceforth to 
live with his wife as with a sister reflects Essene asceticism. The 
writer’s view of life after death reflects the teachings of Enoch, and the 
representation of the church as founded at creation is Jewish rather 
than Christian. 

The persons addressed in Visions I and II are Jewish proselytes, 
among whom the Sibyl still enjoyed the respect due to a prophetess, 
and who probably composed an organized body at Rome only loosely 
connected with the Jewish church, resembling the societies of the 
aeftoficvoi Otov v^wrrov found in the northeast of the Delta early in the 
Christian era, and later in Cappadocia and Palestine. To such 
proselyte societies, now become independent, a certain Clement is to 
send the little book put in his hands by Hermas. Clement thus seems 
to have been an elder of the society. In support of this, recourse is 
had to the Pseudo-Clementine literature, where, according to V 51 ter, 
chap. 26 of homily 6 should follow chap. 6 of homily 4, what inter¬ 
venes being an interpolation. Thus restored, the writing proves to be 
a Jewish Clementine. Such a document thus lay at the basis of the 
Pseudo-Clementine literature, and the Jewish Clement of Rome who 
appears in this document is conclusive proof that the first two visions 
of the Shepherd are not of Christian origin, but sprang from the circles 
of Jewish proselytes at Rome. 
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In his main contention Vditer does not differ much from Spitta; 
bat Spitta’s dismissal of the Clement of Vision II as an unknown per- 
son Vditer considers too simple. According to Vditer, this Clement, 
who was really an elder in a synagogue of proselytes, came, in the 
later Christianizing of the document in which he was embalmed, to be 
regarded as a Christian worthy who had performed some quasi-literary 
function in the early Roman church, and to him a subsequent age 
accordingly ascribed the letter known to have been sent by the church 
at Rome to the Corinthians. Professor Vditer intimates that similar 
processes applied to the “ Mandates ” and “ Similitudes ” of Hermas 
would yield similar results, and in this he is probably right. 

Against all this, one may note, first, the entire absence of external 
evidence for the theory, for the alleged evidence from the Pseudo- 
Clementines rests on an assumption which renders it inadmissible; 
secondly, that with the admission that the Christian interpolator may be 
identical with the proselyte author of the “Visions” all possibility of 
objective internal evidence vanishes ; and, thirdly, what we must call the 
precarious and subjective character of Vdlter’s literary criticism, which 
undertakes to buttress the theory of the presence of interpolations in 
one document with the assumption of interpolations in another. Pro¬ 
fessor Vdlter’s theory must have more substantial corroboration than 
he has yet found for it, if it is to mark a step forward in the investiga¬ 
tion of Hefmas. Against Hermas, at least, the universal solvent of an 
interpolated Jewish apocalypse proves ineffective. And without 
Hennas or the title of Clement’s First Corinthians, we have Irenseus and 
Julius Africanus and a list of Roman bishops dating from the reign 
of Soter still to reckon with before we can bid goodbye, however indif- 
erently, to Clement of Rome. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicaco. 

The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. Together with the 
Apocalypses of each one of them. Edited from the Syriac 
MS., with a Translation and Introduction. By J. Rendel 
Harris, M.A., Fellow of Clare College. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1900. Pp. 39+ 1*. 5s. 

The title of Professor Harris’ latest discovery in the field of Syriac 
literature is calculated to arouse in the breasts of patristic scholars 
hopes which the new gospel itself cannot altogether satisfy. It is, of 
course, not Dr. Harris, but the Syriac author, who has beguiled us by 
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this long-expected title. For “ the gospel entitled that of the twelve 
apostles/ 1 mentioned by Origen in his first homily on Luke, and 
actually preserved to the extent of a few fragments, though under 
another name, in Epiphanius, is, as a whole, one of those missing 
monuments of second-century Christianity which we much desire to 
recover. As far as can be judged, the Syriac work here presented by 
Professor Harris, although purporting to have been translated from 
Hebrew into Greek, and from Greek into Syriac, really originated in 
Syriac, and has little in common with that ancient gospel except its 
name. Professor Harris publishes it from an eighth-century manu¬ 
script in that private collection of his which is the envy of all work¬ 
ers in Syriac. The gospel consists of a very rapid sketch of the life 
of Jesus, in two pages, and an account of his resurrection and 
appearances, and the descent of the spirit at Pentecost, in four; and is 
followed, not by twelve apocalypses, as the title promised, but by three, 
received by Peter, James, and John on that occasion. The bulk of 
the work is thus apocalyptic. From what seem to be clear allusions 
in the last apocalypse to the rise of Islam a clue is obtained for the 
date of the apocalypses, and probably of the whole work. What we 
have, then, is an early mediaeval view of the rise and approach of 
Islam, from the standpoint of a Jacobite of Edessa. The book is 
about equally divided between introduction, Syriac text, and transla¬ 
tion. Its publication puts Syriac students under new, if not increased, 
obligations to the discoverer of Aristides. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 


Didascaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta Ueronensia Latina. 
Accedunt Canonum qui dicuntur Apostolorum et Egyp- 
tiorum Reliquiae. Primum edidit Edmundus Hauler. Fas¬ 
ciculus Prior : Praefatio, Fragmenta, Imagines. Lipsiae : in 
Aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MCM. Pp. xii+ 121. M. 4. 

It is an established fact of patristic study that of the eight books 
of the Apostolic Constitutions the first six are based on the Didascalia, 
while the seventh and eighth probably rest on the Apostolic Canons 
and the Didach£. Bryennius’ discovery of the Constantinople manu¬ 
script has given us the Didachg, and the Canons are extant in a 
variety of forms, but the Didascalia has hitherto been known only 
through a Syriac version published in 1854 by de Lagarde, which was 
suspected of being a reworking, rather than a faithful translation, of 
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the monument. By the publication of the Verona fragments Hauler 
now adds to our critical apparatus for the Didascalia a Latin version 
of that work which supersedes the Syriac as the authority for the text, 
and brings us a step nearer the original Greek. The manuscript from 
which the fragments are published consists of forty palimpsest leaves, 
used for the second time in the eighth century in making a copy of 
Isidore’s SentenEae . The under writing preserves the fragments here 
published by Hauler, and probably dates from the early sixth century, 
while the version was made, the editor thinks, about the beginning 
of the fifth. The Didascalia occupies thirty-two of the forty leaves, 
while on the remaining eight are preserved considerable fragments of 
the Apostolic Canons. These constitute a less important acquisition, 
for we have in the Vienna manuscript of the Canons a Greek text 
which may fairly be reckoned original ; but any fresh manuscript 
material likely to throw light upon the intricate literary and textual his¬ 
tory of the Canons must be cordially welcomed. The editor’s effort has 
been to present the evidence of the manuscript with absolute fidelity. 
He seems to have done his work with extreme care, but reserves all 
extended comment for a second fasciculus , which is to contain his 
epilegomena and index. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Die Pfaff’schen Irenaus-Fragmente als Falschungen Pfaff’s 
nachgewiesen. Miscellen zu den apostolischen Vatern, den 
Acta Pauli, Apelles, dem muratorischen Fragment, den 
pseudocyprianischen Schriften und Claudianus Mamertus. 
Von Adolf Harnack. ( = l4 Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” Neue Folge, V, 
3.) Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1900. 
Pp. 148. M. 5. 

Two years ago von Gebhardt, in an elaborate series of articles in 
the Ccntralblati fUr Bibliothekswesen , convicted Christian Friedrich 
Matthaei of having, no years before, robbed Moscow libraries of a 
great collection of manuscripts, and now Professor Harnack appears 
in a similar rdle as the detector of a literary crime not less heinous and 
much more important. It was in 1713 that Christoph Matthaus Pfaff, 
then a young, brilliant, and ambitious scholar, put forth the text of 
four Greek fragments of Irenaeus, previously unknown, claiming to 
have discovered them in a Turin manuscript. Suspicion of the 
authenticity of these fragments has not been wanting, but few have 
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impugned the good faith of their reputed discoverer. In Pfaff’s later 
years, indeed, the authors of the Turin catalogue pointedly called 
attention to the suspicious circumstances of the alleged discovery, 
chief among these being the complete disappearance of the manuscript 
said to have contained the fragments; but Pfaff’s established position 
as a scholar enabled him to silence, if not to satisfy, these critics with a 
few general remarks. 

Professor Harnack, for whom, as the prospective editor of Irenaeus, 
all literary remains of that Father have a peculiar interest, has devoted 
the first half of this new Heft to the investigation of these fragments, 
and comes to the startling conclusion that they are not the work of 
Irenaeus, nor of any Greek Father, but simply a forgery of Pfaff him¬ 
self. His elaborate argument cannot be reproduced here, but the fact 
that no one except Pfaff seems to have seen the manuscript, that he 
himself never gave any clear or probable account of it, that the New 
Testament quotations are from the Textus Receptus , that the language 
of the fragments possesses, not the more representative qualities of 
Irenaeus* style reflected in the Latin version of his writings, but the 
peculiarities of the few Greek fragments then recently published, and 
that the doctrines of the fragments, while hopelessly inconsistent with 
all that we know of Irenaeus, are most natural and intelligible as the 
thought of Pfaff—these and other points are urged by Professor 
Harnack with characteristic keenness and vigor in this extraordinary 
and convincing argument. The remainder of the Heft is occupied 
with a series of notes on various patristic passages and documents. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 


Aus den Quellen der Kirchengeschichte. Von Dr. Paul 
Mehlhorn. Zweites Heft: Bis zum 9ten Jahrhundert. 
Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1899. Pp. xix + 256. M. 5. 

Few things are more difficult than to change a long-established cus¬ 
tom, even when everybody is convinced that the custom has outlived 
its usefulness. This fact is well illustrated in the teaching and study 
of history. Most people have become so accustomed to learning their 
history from the text-books, and thus getting it at second or third hand* 
that they find it very hard to change to the better method of getting 
it as nearly as possible from the original sources. Our great text-books 
have their essential value, but they ought to be used as guides and 
introductions to history rather than as history itself. 
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Of course, one reason why progress in this better method has been 
so slow is the lack of suitable and available collections of material. 
This lack has been felt even in Germany, the land in which more than 
in any other the emphasis has been put upon the Quellen , or original 
sources. 

The qualifications that are necessary for the preparation of such books 
of sources are evident enough—but they are very stern. They are wide 
and accurate learning, broad sympathies, superior judgment, and large 
libraries. 

In the book before us we have one of the best evidences that things 
are moving in the right direction. Dr. Mehlhorn shows that he has the 
learning, the sympathy, and the judgment, and he is fortunately located 
at Leipzig, where he has access to a great university library. This 
work is the second instalment, or rather the continuation of a plan 
partly realized before. The first part was a collection of sources from 
the first century to Constantine. The second part continues the col¬ 
lection to the ninth century, or to the death of Charles the Great. 

Dr. Mehlhorn begins with the imperial church. He supplements 
the material with critical notes. From this material the reader may 
learn at first hand about the origin of the imperial church as seen in 
the deeds of Constantine the Great, in the conflict over the person of 
Christ, the Council of Nicaea—its calling and opening, and the result¬ 
ing Nicene creed. In the same way he takes up the church fathers, 
beginning with Chrysostom, following with the condition of the 
church and its institutions. 

The second general division treats of the origin of the papal church, 
discussing the history of the development of the power of the Roman 
bishops and of the leading popes. The third division treats of Ger¬ 
man church history in its beginnings and its extension. 

We welcome this book as a contribution both to the substance of 
church history and to the method of study that is destined very soon 
to prevail among all earnest students of history. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Church of the West in the Middle Ages. Vol. II. 
By Herbert B. Workman, M.A. London: Charles H. 
Kelly, 1900. Pp. xv+ 322. 2s. 6d. 

This second volume on the Middle Ages is in some marked par¬ 
ticulars better than the first. The author has supplied many valuable 
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footnotes and incorporated in his narrative apt excerpts from medi¬ 
aeval writers. The book notices are more adequate, although the 
authorities adduced are almost without an exception English. Milman’s 
is pronounced the best general church history, and this in spite of the 
statement that “he needs correction on almost every page.” In giving 
the authorities for Innocent III. it is stated that there is “no good 
life of him, Hurter’s being a panegyric by a pervert.” This is 
certainly a mistake. Hurter is a hero-worshiper, but his life is not 
excelled as a mine of information on every movement with which 
Innocent was involved, and is far superior to Reuter on Alexander III. 
and Gfrdrer on Gregory VII. 

The work opens with Adrian IV. and carries the history on to the 
beginning of the Avignon exile. 

The conflict of the empire and the papacy, and the rise of the 
Mendicant orders, are the author's favorite themes. Both chapters are 
well made up. But we miss any reference to Roncaglia and the 
decision of the jurists of Bologna, certainly one of the most decisive 
triumphs of the imperial estate. We miss also a clear setting forth 
of the use the papacy made of the Lombard cities to crush the 
empire. 

In the chapter on the Friars a high eulogy is passed upon Francis. 
The poverello is having his day. But the glow of Sabatier’s brilliant 
portraiture is the glow of romance. Francis marks an epoch in reli¬ 
gious apprehension. But his glorification of poverty is altogether 
unlike Christ. Mendicancy is not Christianity at its best, or nearly 
so. To commend the early Mendicants as “making merry like 
children at a feast of broken scraps tossed to them from the rich man’s 
table ” is untrue to noble child instinct and false to Christian ethics. 
It is more manly and Christian to work at the hardest work than to 
eat anything tossed from another man’s hand. The noble traits of 
the man of Assisi, the pathetic blasting of his ideals by the cunning of 
Elias and the ecclesiastical severity of Gregory IX., must not blind us 
to his faults. His dread of learning is the only one Dr. Workman 
mentions. 

The best part of this book is its portraitures, and that is after all 
the best part of history. Frederick Barbarossa is a disappointment. 
But th p ortraits of Frederick II., Innocent III., John, Francis, and 
Peter of Murrone are full of life and, with some modification for 
Francis, excellent. The author’s temper is fair, and his judgments are 
such as to commend them almost invariably to the general student of 
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history. The reader closes the work with a renewed sense of the 
splendid movements of one of the most attractive periods of church 
history. 

David S. Schaff. 

Lank Theological Seminary, 

Cincinnati, O. 

Die Stellung des apostolischen Symbols im kirchlichen 
Leben des Mittelalters. Theil I : Symbol und Katechu- 
menat. Von Lie. Dr. Friedrich Wiegand, Privatdocent 
in Erlangen. Leipzig: Dietrich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1899. Pp- vi + 361. M. 7.50. 

The energetic discussion over the origin of the Apostles* Creed of 
seven years ago may be regarded as one of the stirring episodes of the 
last quarter of a century in the department of church history and sym¬ 
bolism. Harnack’s tract, written with all the dash and self-confidence 
of which he is such a master, passed through at least thirty editions. 
A group of well-trained veterans stepped at once into the lists and 
unsheathed their keen weapons. Cremer, Kattenbusch, Franck, Zahn, 
Grau, and Swete made vigorous repartees. Hamack, making a sharp 
distinction between the old baptismal creed in use in the Roman 
church and the new creed, asserted for the latter an independent devel¬ 
opment in Gaul, from which it was transported to Rome in the fifth 
century. Upon the basis of the earlier form, in which Christ is said to 
have been “born of the Holy Ghost and Mary the virgin,” he attacked 
the virginity of Mary as not being one of the beliefs of the early 
Christians. Kattenbusch contended that in its new form the creed 
was developed upon the basis of the earlier Roman form and not inde¬ 
pendently of it. Zahn, with his usual thorough patristic scholarship, 
started with Faustus of Reji in 400, who gives the creed in almost its 
present form, and carried the substance of its articles back as far as the 
period from 70 to 120. He concluded that there is more truth and 
wisdom in asserting that the creed came from the apostles than in 
declaring it to be a product of the fifth century. Both authors agree 
in representing the virginity of Mary as a firm belief of the early 
Christians. Of course, the predecessor in these investigations was 
Caspari, whose studies on the subject were carried on through thirty 
years. 

For the time being, at least, peace reigns, and the Apostles’ Creed is 
probably held in higher esteem than it was before. Dr. Wiegand 
makes no reference to the controversy. If his work contains a single 
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reference to Harnack, it has escaped my notice. His work, however, 
may be regarded as one of the valuable products of the study and 
interest which the controversy aroused. The author’s purpose is not 
to go into the origin of the creed. He is concerned with an orderly 
description of its use in the church from the time of Augustine and 
Rufinus through the age of Charlemagne. His ability to treat the sub¬ 
ject he has shown by his tract on Odilbert von Mailand fiber die Taufe. 

The author emphasizes in three chapters three different phases of 
the use of the creed during the period of five hundred years covered by 
the volume. In the first it is a part of the old catechumen instruc¬ 
tion and ritual. In the second, beginning with the sixth century, it is 
the leading constituent in the so-called scruEnium . And in the eighth 
and ninth centuries Dr. Wiegand presents it as an element in popular 
education — an idea of Charlemagne never fully realized in practice. 
In all these periods alike the old apostolic formula was regarded as 
containing the quintessence of the Christian faith, and all knowledge 
necessary unto salvation. It was the church’s catechism. Its articles 
cannot be improved upon, and none can be taken away. It offers to 
the postulant for baptism that form of sound words which the mouth 
is bound to confess (Rom. io: io). It is a bond between Christians. 
It is a sign of Christian profession over against heathen and heretic. 
It was the germ which, with the Spirit’s help, would bring forth the 
fruits of faith. It became a part of the arcana which was not to be 
imparted to the unbeliever. It was too sacred to be used by unre¬ 
generate lips. Jeremiah’s words apply to it: “I will write my law upon 
their heart.” Rufinus and Augustine agree that it must not be com¬ 
mitted to writing. It must be impressed upon the memory, for what is 
learned in the symbol is contained in Holy Scripture. It is a talisman, 
says Augustine, which is to be guarded by the believer by day and by 
night. It is a contract like that which binds the merchant seeking 
goodly pearls. Maximus of Turin declared it to be a shibboleth to 
preserve Christians separate from heretics. According to Peter Chry- 
sologus, baptism was not to be thought of without an exposition of its 
articles. The thief on the cross, the eunuch, and Paul were exceptions 
to a rule. He expresses the deep feeling of the church. 

This holy thing was given to the competentes —those of the catchu- 
mens who were in full earnest about baptism. During the four weeks 
preceding Easter they committed it to memory, listened to expositions 
of its twelve articles, such as Cyril of Jerusalem and Augustine have 
left on record. And then on the day of baptism they “gave it back” 
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by repeating it before the congregation. At the service it was custom¬ 
ary for the bishops to deliver an exhortation based upon the creed. 
This double treatment of it, the traditio and the redditio , its delivery 
to the postulant and its solemn rehearsal by the postulant at baptism, 
is set forth clearly by the author. He gives full outlines of the expo¬ 
sitions of Rufinus, Augustine, Peter Chrysoiogus of Ravenna, and 
others, and Augustine's addresses at the use of the creed at the 
administration of baptism. 

The Apostles' Creed, thus the center of preparation for the baptis¬ 
mal rite and admission to the church in the day of Augustine, con¬ 
tinued to be held in equally high regard in the next period, the age of 
Isidore of Seville, and the succeeding century. But the expositions of 
its articles prior to the rite of baptism, and to a large extent the 
address based upon it at baptism, fell into desuetude. This was due in 
large part to the custom of infant baptism which had got to be uni¬ 
versal custom. The age of the scrutinium had come. In the scrutinia — 
those services preparatory to baptism, such as the signing of the postu¬ 
lant’s forehead with the cross, the giving of salt, and exorcism—the 
creed was still the most important element. It is a constituent of one of 
the symbolic services, the apcrtio aurium , the “ opening of the ears,” when 
ear and nose were touched with the oil, and the gospel was opened to 
the eye of the postulant, and the creed repeated for the first time in his 
hearing. Now sponsors receive the creed for the children together 
with the Paternoster, and repeat it at the baptismal font. Or rather, 
as becomes more and more customary, they answer the threefold ques¬ 
tion, such as is given in the Gelasian Sacramentary : Credis in deum 
patrem omnipotentem t Credis et in Jesum Christum , filium ejus unicum 9 
dominum nostrum , natum et pas sum t Credis et in Spiritum Sanctum , 
sanctum ecclesiam , remmissionem peccatorum, carnis resurrectionemt At 
the delivery of the creed, on Palm Sunday, the priest concluded a short 
address with the words : Haec summa est fidei nostrae 9 “ this is the sum¬ 
mary of our faith.” 

In the age of Charles the Great the idea of emphasizing the vener¬ 
able formula as an element of popular education arose in the mind of 
the enlightened monarch. A knowledge of it and of the Lord’s Prayer 
was made a condition of ordination. On receiving from Hadrian I., in 
788, a copy of the Gregorian Sacramentary, the emperor sent his famous 
eleven questions concerning the creed to his archbishops. Alcuin 
recommends Augustine’s De rudibus . Rhabanus Maurus and others 
take up again the address at the baptismal service over the creed. It 
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stands as of old for the Catholic faith. It is the symbol, yea the fides 
catholica itself. It was to be used in prayer by the Christian, and he 
was to grow by feeding upon it, as Theodulph of Orleans says. 

Charlemagne’s idea was given forth at an unfavorable time. In the 
ninth century the creed, still holding an unapproached preeminence 
as a doctrinal compendium, comes to be associated with the public 
church service and the priestly confessional. 

Such is the treatment of this book, instructive and magnetizing. 
Its positions are clearly stated, and abundantly fortified with valuable 
quotations, showing a mastery of the subject. At this time, when some 
of the churches are scrutinizing their confessional statements, it is well 
to be reminded again of the preeminent honor in which the Apostles’ 
Creed was held in the church of the West from time immemorial down 
through the Middle Ages. The unmixed esteem of Augustine would 
of itself stamp it as a remarkable summary of the Christian faith. 

Dr. Wiegand started upon his studies with the purpose of furnishing 
a volume on the use of the creed in the Middle Ages. In order to lay 
a good foundation for that work he has prepared this volume. Because 
less is known of the mediaeval phase of its history, his second volume 
will be looked for with a curiosity which this valuable volume did not 
excite when we took it up. 

David S. Schaff. 

Lane Seminary, 

Cincinnati, O. 

Jean Calvin. Les kommes et Us choses de son temps. Par E. 
Doumergue, Professeur & la faculty de th£ologie de Montau- 
ban. Tome premier: La Jeunesse de Calvin. Lausanne: 
Georges Bridel & C®, liditeurs, 1899. Pp. ix + 634. Fr. 30. 

The first thing that impresses the reader on taking up this sumptu¬ 
ous volume is the author’s method of treatment. One does not find 
a biography in the ordinary sense of the word, but rather a vividly 
realistic description of France in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries — 
and especially of several of the leading centers of culture as Noyon, 
Paris, Orleans, and Bourges. By means of the illustrations and the 
author’s simple and vigorous style it becomes as if one had gone back 
into those earlier centuries, and were actually walking around on those 
streets, meeting those people, going into and out of those buildings; 
in short, it is as if one were living over again the life of that great age. 

We thus have an environment in which we expect many things to 
spring up and grow to maturity. If we go up into Picardy, we shall 
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find a sturdy and pushing race of people moving about under those 
skies. The ills of society all over France are very numerous and very 
dire. Can Picardy contribute anything to the relief of society? This 
question is answered by the bare mention of the names of some of these 
Picards. In the Middle Ages there was Roscellinus— the prince of 
Nominalism. At the beginning of the modern period there were 
Le Ffcvre d’fetaples, Roussel, Vatabel, Olivetan, John Calvin, Peter 
Ramus—a contemporary of Calvin — who was afterward greatly to 
influence Arminius, the Dutch professor, who in his turn was to lead the 
revolt against hyper-Calvinism. There were also Baudoin, the juris¬ 
consult, and La Forge, the merchant, and many others. 

Later on in modern times are to be mentioned St. Simon, 
Condorcet, Desmoulins, Babeuf, and Michelet. 

These men were all in their peculiar ways profoundly moved by ideas 
of truth and justice, and by a desire to see the triumph of the causes 
which they believed to be just, and by a thirst for reform. 

It was into an environment like this that John Calvin was born at 
Noyon in 1509. But the birth of a great man does not excite any 
special interest at the time of its occurrence. It is only after he has 
grown up and done his work that the date of his birth becomes a matter 
of interest. Then, indeed, the world wants to know about his 
ancestors, his parents, his early surroundings, and all the influences that 
bore upon every step of his development. 

This is precisely what Doumergue proposes in the work before us— 
in a word, he intends to give us the complete picture of John Calvin as 
related to all the influences, internal and external, that made him. We 
are to see in its entire historical setting the Calvin family and the 
early childhood, the education and the epoch-making deeds of the 
most tremendous personal force of that age—a force that has in one 
way and another controlled the largest division of Protestantism from 
that day to this. 

Such is M. Doumergue’s conception of his task. At first blush it 
would seem as if a great deal of irrelevant matter had been introduced. 
But the reader who cares for completeness and thoroughness will soon 
find that everything has its important bearing on the main subject. 
If the plan is consistently followed through, we shall see the great 
reformer as he really was. And whatever may be one’s present opinion 
of John Calvin, he cannot in justice say that it is final until he shall 
see the end of this book. 

There are to be five volumes of the work. Only the first one has 
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appeared. In this volume the author has fully realized his ideal. It 
treats only of Calvin’s youth—we may say, his period of preparation. 
The volume contains 644 pages. It is illustrated by reproductions of 
157 old engravings, autographs, etc., and 113 original designs. This 
work is done by H. Armand-Delille. 

In this thoroughgoing way are presented chapters on “The 
Origins,” on “The Youth of Calvin,” and on “His Moral and Intel¬ 
lectual Development.” In this last chapter is an account of the 
University of Paris from 1252 to 1500. Its period of prosperity, and 
its decadence in the time of Calvin, are described. From Paris Calvin 
went to Orleans, and then to Bourges. Each of these cities is described 
in much detail, as also the men whom Calvin met, and who exercised a 
great influence upon him. The spirit of humanism was everywhere, 
especially in the south of France. Calvin breathed it and caught it. 
He published a treatise on Seneca's De ClemtnEa. He met Wolmar, 
who was in every sense of the word a Lutheran, and he was led by the 
combined force of many influences into Protestantism. After this he 
became a wanderer, and could no longer feel entirely safe until he was 
settled in Geneva. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is on “ Protestant 
Paris in the Sixteenth Century,” taking up seventy-four pages. 

There are fifteen appendices, treating of as many important sub¬ 
jects that needed further development than could be given them in the 
text. The first of these contains critical observations, and mentions 
seven of the historians of Calvin. 

The number of additions and corrections is much too large, and it 
is to be hoped that it may be greatly reduced in the succeeding 
volumes. 

These volumes will be awaited with the deepest interest by all who, 
having seen the first, will know what to expect. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

Theodore Beza: The Counsellor of the French Reforma¬ 
tion, 1519-1605. By Henry Martyn Baird. London 
and New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1899. Pp. v+375. 
$1.50. (Vol. IV of “ Heroes of the Reformation,” edited 
by Samuel Macauley Jackson.) 

This is the first life of Beza that has appeared in English. Indeed, 
it seems that Beza has not had the prominence that he deserves in the 
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galaxy of reformers. He has seemed to be so completely eclipsed by 
Calvin as to obscure very striking and original merits of his own. But 
history will at last be just, even though the justice be tardy. 

It is fortunate for the reputation of this great man that at this late 
hour he can have for his biographer a student who knows all the ways 
and byways of Huguenot history. Professor Baird has already said 
much about Beza in his Rise of the Huguenots and in his Huguenots 
and Henry of Navarre . But it was left for this volume to give to the 
subject the thorough treatment that it demanded. This book is not 
to be thought of as made up from the author’s previous studies. 
Every page indicates that it is the result of special research in the 
original sources, and of new reflection on these sources. We have then 
at last in English an account of Beza’s life, and of his true historical 
position, upon which we can rely with the utmost confidence. 

In his early youth one would not have supposed that Beza was to 
become a great reformer. For he was gay to an extent that would 
lead one to conclusions quite the opposite. His education was very 
thorough, and early in his career he tried his hand at literature. It 
was through Wolmar that the religious element entered his nature, 
and ultimately led to his conversion. He seemed peculiarly receptive 
to the teachings of Calvin, but he did not follow them in any servile 
way. They were his very own from the moment he accepted them. 
Indeed they were, in embryo at least, already in him. He was a Cal¬ 
vinist because his nature made him a Calvinist. It was fortunate for 
the French Reformation that just such a man was ready and waiting to 
take up the work when Calvin laid it down, and to carry it on suc¬ 
cessfully for forty-one years. 

To quote Professor Baird, he was “as unsparing of himself, as 
indefatigable in labor, as devoted to the interests of the faith which 
he had embraced, as was his master. Beza was of all men living 
best qualified to carry out what Calvin had initiated. Geneva and 
the world hardly realized the change when the direction of affairs 
passed after a comparatively brief interval from the hands of the one 
to the other. For Beza, while no blind partisan and no servile imi¬ 
tator, had heartily accepted the system of Calvin, and had become so 
thoroughly imbued with his spirit that there was no perceptible break 
in the influence which emanated from the little city on the Rhone.’’ 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Historische Arbeiten, vornehmlich zur Reformationszeit. 
Von C. A. Cornelius. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 
1899. Pp. x + 628. M. 14. 

The aged and infirm Cornelius, stricken down in the midst of 
important literary labors, especially the editing of Kampschulte’s great 
work on Calvin, sends forth this collection of his minor works as a 
farewell greeting to his friends. Cornelius is best known as a friend 
and associate of Ddllinger in the liberal Catholic movement, and as 
the author of an epoch-making work on the Anabaptists (Geschichte d. 
MUnsterischen Aufruhrs , 1855-60), in which, putting aside party preju¬ 
dice, he sought by exhaustive research to bring to light the real nature 
of the movement that went forward throughout Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, the Netherlands, etc., with irrisistible sweep, from 1525 onward, 
and that so largely modified the course of ecclesiastical development. 
Since the publication of this work Anabaptist history has been an 
object of serious study by many able investigators, and the odium 
theologicum that formerly attached to the name “ Anabaptist ” has 
become almost a thing of the past. In 1872 Wilhelm Kampschulte, 
who had devoted many years of his life to the study of Calvin and the 
Genevan Reformation, dying, left his unfinished work unconditionally 
in the hands of his like-minded friend, our author. Cornelius has 
laboriously gone through the new Strassburg edition (Baum & 
Cunitz) of Calvin’s works and other printed collections of documents, 
and has also sought to exhaust the manuscript materials in the archives 
of Bern and Geneva. Following Kampschulte, Cornelius’ aim has 
been to set forth impartially the history of the conflicts and develop¬ 
ments through which Geneva became Calvinistic. Foreseeing his 
early departure, he has committed the task of completing Kampschulte’s 
work on Calvin to Dr. Walter Goetz, a man of like spirit and learn¬ 
ing. A Catholic work on Calvin, written on the basis of the most 
exhaustive mastery of the sources and free from partisan bitterness, 
will be looked for with the greatest interest by students of the history 
of doctrine, church polity, and practical reform. 

In the present volume the author has gathered a number of mono¬ 
graphs, several of which have appeared in the proceedings of learned 
societies, encyclopaedias, and elsewhere. The first paper is on “ The 
Munster Humanists and Their Relation to the Reformation.” The 
most noted of these leaders during the later years of the fifteenth and 
the early years of the sixteenth century were Rudolph von Langen, 
Graf Moritz von Spiegelberg, Hegius, Hermann von dem Busche^ 
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Murmellius, Caesarius, Camener, Rothmann, Fabricius, Cotius, and 
Kerssenbroick. The earlier of these, especially the three first named, 
had been educated in the school of the Brethren of the Common Life, 
and retained the impress of the spiritual culture there received even 
after their studies in Italy and their absorption in classical studies. 
The author characterizes the Munster Humanists by generations. The 
first (Langen), satisfied with freedom to study the ancient classical 
writers, does not go much beyond traditional ideas, adhering with 
heart-felt devotion to the old religious faith and life. The Humanists 
of the second generation divide; some (Camener) perpetuate the 
famous school in the spirit of its founder, while others (von dem 
Busche) concern themselves with practical reformatory issues in a 
moderate way. The third generation (Fabricius, Rothmann) enters 
fully into the theological conflicts of the time and shares the fate of 
parties. The fourth generation (Kerssenbroick) seeks to restore 
Humanism to its old quiet form. The author gives a number of 
interesting specimens of the Humanistic literature of the time. 

The second paper, on “The Netherland Anabaptists during the 
Siege of Munster, 1534-35*” gives a very vivid impression of the wide¬ 
spread fanaticism that had been aroused in the Netherlands by the 
preaching of Jan Mathyszoon and his confreres, and of the terrible 
sufferings involved in the suppression of the millenarian craze. 

The third article, on “ The History of the Munster Anabaptists/ 1 
consists of excellent sketches of Johann Bokelson (John of Leyden), 
Johann Klopriss (one of the Wassenberg preachers, who figured promi¬ 
nently in the Munster kingdom), Bernt Knipperdollinck, and Jan 
Mathyszoon, the great prophet of the movement. 

The fourth, longest (452 pages), and most important of the papers 
is “ On Calvin’s History.” The sketch begins with Calvin’s visit to the 
duchess Renata of Ferrara between March, 1536, when he finished the 
“Institutes,’’and July, 15 36, when he entered upon his activity in Geneva. 
After a very interesting account of Calvin’s visit to Renata and of the 
relations of the duchess to the Reformation, the author proceeds to 
discuss with rare luminosity Calvin’s banishment from Geneva in 1538. 
The condition of Geneva on Calvin’s arrival, his early and later rela¬ 
tions to the work, the various opposing forces, their nature and their per¬ 
sonnel, the issues that were raised between Calvin and his opponents, 
his own scheme of church discipline as it had been developed up to 
the date of his banishment — everything, in a word, that the rich pub¬ 
lished and manuscript literature of the time enables an accomplished 
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and unbiased investigator to ascertain regarding the outward events 
and the inner motives of the various parties concerned, is brought 
out with admirable clearness and detail. It is impracticable to give 
in this notice the author's views on the multitudinous issues that 
arose at that juncture or in the later periods of Calvin's activity. 
Calvin's return to Geneva, and the forces that were at work during his 
absence to make his return possible and to induce him to take up 
anew the work laid down, are sketched with like learning and insight. 
His labors, conflicts, and triumphs from his return to Geneva until the 
end of his controversy with Perrin, 1548, close this great mono¬ 
graphic torso. The reviewer has not noticed in this splendid essay any 
expression of opinion on the part of the author regarding the character 
of Calvin or the merits of his reformatory work. He seems content 
to give the facts and to allow the reader to form his own judgment. 

The other papers are “ On the German Strivings for Unity in the 
Sixteenth Century," a series of five brief papers on church polity, a 
memorial address on Ddllinger, and biographical sketches of Karl 
Cornelius, August von Drussel, Ferdinand Gregorovius, Fr. Wilhelm 
R. Kampschulte, and Carl Spruner von Merz. At the end of the 
volume the author gives a complete bibliography of his publications. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University, 

Toronto, Ont. 


The English Church from Its Foundation to the Norman 
Conquest (597-1066). By William Hunt, M.A. London 
and New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xix + 444. 
*1.50. 

A Popular History of the Church of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By William Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. London: John Murray, 
1900. Pp. xvi + 517, with 33 Illustrations. 6 s. 

A History of the English Church. By H. D. M. Spence, 
Dean of Gloucester. London: J. M. Dent; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 246. $0.50. 

Very Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, Dean of Winchester, and Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Hunt have undertaken to edit a new History of the English Church. 
The work will consist of seven volumes, distributed among seven com¬ 
petent scholars, each being responsible for a period to which he has 
devoted special attention. The work, as a whole, will be a continuous 
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and adequate history, based upon a careful study of original authori¬ 
ties. 

Rev. W. Hunt, one of the editors of the series, is the author of the 
first volume. It covers the period from Augustine to the Norman 
conquest. It shows familiarity with the sources, and a candid and 
unbiased spirit; and is characterized by fulness and cogency of state¬ 
ment, and a clear and interesting style. Many Anglicans who write 
concerning their church are advocates rather than historians. They 
are set for the defense of the principles of their party, and reveal their 
partisan prepossession on nearly every page. It is refreshing to read 
an author whose principal concern is to tell the truth. Though writ¬ 
ing 44 from the standpoint of a member of the Church of England,” 
Mr. Hunt plainly declares: 44 It has been my earnest wish to present a 
thoroughly truthful picture of the church during this period, and not 
to misrepresent anything. No cause seems the better for the art of 
the special pleader, still less for disingenuousness. Nor would the 
interests of the church, even if they could be served by such methods, 
be so sacred to me as historic truth.” 

If the other volumes of the series equal this in learning and candor, 
the work as a whole will be the best history of the English church yet 
written. 

In a single volume the bishop of Ripon tells the story of the Eng¬ 
lish church “from the earliest times to the present day.” He has the 
young mainly in mind, and writes in an easy and popular style. He 
succeeds in keeping himself free from partisanship when dealing with 
events and persons that have broken the sects in the Church of Eng¬ 
land into hostile camps. Students who wish an elaborate treatment 
of the subject drawn directly from the 44 best ancient and modern 
writers” will consult the work in seven volumes edited by Stephens 
and Hunt, while students who are seeking a much briefer and more 
summary treatise will be satisfied with the single volume of Bishop 
Carpenter. 

This Temple Primer is an interesting sketch of the English church 
from the days of Augustine to the present time. The author, a mod¬ 
erate high-church man, is a firm believer in the ‘‘unbroken continuity” 
and the Catholic faith, but has no leaning toward Rome, and can 
write of the evangelical party in terms of respect. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in Eng¬ 
land. By Charles Firth, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 
xiii 496. $1.50. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Theodore Roosevelt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 260. $2. 

The Protestant Interest in Cromwell’s Foreign Rela¬ 
tions. By Jacob N. Bowman. Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1900. Pp. viii + 92. M. 2. 

Professor Firth’s volume is one of the “ Heroes of the Nations” 
series. It contains forty illustrations in the form of portraits, facsimi¬ 
les, and maps. It is an enlargement of the author’s article on “Crom¬ 
well ” in the DicEonary of National Biography. Since that article was 
written, in 1888, later researches and newly discovered documents 
have furnished valuable material, which is incorporated in this volume. 

Professor Firth has given us a biography in the best sense of that 
term. He necessarily deals with the history of Cromwell’s times, but 
he does this to the end that Cromwell himself may be seen and under¬ 
stood. The reader is often disappointed that judgments are so faintly 
expressed or not expressed at all, but the purpose seems to be to state 
the facts clearly and impartially, and then let the facts speak for them¬ 
selves. Throughout the volume it is apparent that the author enter¬ 
tains toward his hero the sentiment that is finally expressed in explicit 
terms in the epilogue : “ Either as a soldier or as a statesman Cromwell 
was far greater than any Englishman of his time.” 

Governor Roosevelt’s volume had its origin in a series of maga¬ 
zine articles. It contains thirty-seven illustrations in the form of por¬ 
traits, facsimiles, and maps. It is printed in large type, on heavy 
paper, with broad margins. It is not so much the purpose of the 
author to give a discriminating historical review of the career of Crom¬ 
well as to depict the scenes in which he was the most conspicuous 
figure, and freely to express his own opinion of men and measures. 
Since “the great Oliver” commands the enthusiastic admiration of 
Governor Roosevelt, he is often constrained to seek in Cromwell’s 
time a palliation of those faults which other biographers have recog¬ 
nized and condemned. Since Carlyle published Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches it is no longer possible for the unprejudiced mind to charge 
Cromwell with hypocrisy and vulgar fanaticism. It accords better 
with the truth of history to rank him as the greatest of England’s 
rulers. He had his faults, and he committed some grave offenses. 
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notwithstanding which England can boast no worthier advocate of civil 
and religious liberty. The Roosevelt biography, written in popular 
style, is admirably suited to the needs of the general reader. 

Mr. Bowman, in ninety pages, discusses Cromweirs foreign policy 
so far as it concerned the upholding of Protestantism on the conti¬ 
nent He has drawn his material from the archives of England, 
Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and other countries. 
The treaties between England and the foreign powers, and the negotia¬ 
tions with France and Spain, are discussed so far as they bear on the 
interests of Protestants. The accounts of Cromweirs protection of the 
Huguenots and the Piedmontese are of special value. The treatise is 
designed for the historical student rather than for the general reader. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University op Chicago. 

Wesley and Methodism. By F. G. Snell, M.A. (Oxon.). New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. x + 243. $1.25. 

This is a clever book, although neither a biography of John Wesley 
nor a history of Methodism. It consists of seven sketches, entitled 
respectively “Kith and Kin,” “ First-Fruits,” “ Apostleship,” “Love 
and Death,” “ Scandal of the Cross,” “ Miracles and Mysteries,” and 
“The New Dissent,” in which various aspects of the great revival are 
skilfully presented, and the salient features of Wesley’s career are 
illuminated with interesting contributions from a rather wide reading. 
The significance of the man and the movement is freely acknowledged 
and emphasized; yet the chief defect of the book is a lack of sympathy 
with both. Compared, for instance, with Morison’s St. Bernard , or 
with St. Beuve’s Port Royal , it lacks intellectual depth and seriousness; 
yet these were the work of freethinkers. Or compared with John 
Richard Green’s few pages, or Lecky’s striking treatment, or the fine 
sketch of Wesley and the revival in Abbey and Overton's History of 
the English Church in the Eighteenth Century , it does rather scant justice 
to both epoch and epoch-maker. It asserts Wesley’s greatness, but does 
not exhibit it; indeed, the author’s praise is frequently qualified by 
irrelevant comment. As, for example : “The physic may have been 
nasty—those fits especially — but Methodism arrested national decay and 
infused new life into Christianity;” or this: “At Dresden he inspected 
at somebody’s desire the great bridge, the large brass crucifix, and the 
equestrian statue of the late King Augustus ; but he deems it necessary 
to apologise by ejaculating , 4 Alas! where will all these things appear when 
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the earth and the works thereof shall be burned up?’” A moment’s 
thought about the character of King Augustus would have revealed 
the subtlety of Wesley’s comment. He was certainly not apologizing; 
rather wondering what good the statue would do the king in that 
awful day when sculptured greatness melts before the wrath of God. 

Nevertheless the book is packed with valuable information, instruct¬ 
ive reflections, interesting anecdote. The style is fluent and easy—a 
trifle too easy, perhaps — and some of the character-sketching is admi¬ 
rable. It reveals the mental attitude of a modern Oxford graduate 
toward the now famous fellow of Lincoln College ; an attitude of 
compulsory wonder, of perplexed and hesitating admiration. It recog¬ 
nizes Wesley’s “prodigies of mental and physical effort” as a “vast 
and necessary work.” It regrets the separation of his followers from 
the church. But it continues the old tone of superiority; only condem¬ 
nation is softened to deprecation and persiflage , although greatly 
restricted in its scope. “The English conscience as remodeled by 
Wesley” is a phrase which, if justified, certainly makes of him an epoch- 
maker. And the use of it by the author approves ail that was essential 
in the great revival. 

Charles J. Little. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 

Evanston, 111. 


Christianity and the Nineteenth Century. Being the 
Thirtieth Fernley Lecture, delivered in Burslem, July, 1900. 
By Charles Joseph Little, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. London : Charles 
H. Kelley, 1900. Pp. 96. 2s. 

Dr. Little calls Christianity “ the kingdom of Christ in a world 
which denies his sovereignty.” A truthful presentation of “its progres¬ 
sive conquests of a hostile environment” during the century just 
closed cannot but be full of interest. Dr. Little aims to make such a 
presentment in the brief space of three chapters, ninety-six pages. He 
has succeeded remarkably well. In the first chapter he presents the 
exterior aspects of Christendom as seen in the Greek (or Russian) church, 
the papacy, the state churches and the nonconformist denominations in 
Protestant countries, and the denominations in America. The Russian 
hierarchy is as “unprogressive, immobile, and almost petrified” as at 
the beginning of the century. The vicissitudes of the papacy have 
been dramatic during the century, but while it has lost power among 
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the Latin races, it has gained by an inflow of Germanic, English, and 
American virtue. Both these hierarchies retain their hereditary adher¬ 
ents, among whom are doubtless many whose piety, though stunted, 
is genuine. If the state churches have become more spiritual, they owe 
it largely to the influence of the nonconformist bodies by which they 
are surrounded. The entire divorce of church and state in America 
has not been followed by the disastrous consequences predicted, but 
the denominations have flourished, and harmony of views and mutual 
sympathy and cobperation have increased. 

In the second chapter the author emphasizes the Christianity of 
experience. By this he means the conscious change wrought in the 
soul by the Holy Spirit, whereby one is able to say not only, “ Whereas 
I was blind, now I see,” but also, “The life that I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of Godand, “ I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me.” The author claims 
that the theology of the Reformation started from this experience, and 
that it is this which has enabled Christianity to grapple successfully 
with the old English deism, rationalism, romanticism, positivism, 
materialism, and agnosticism. 

In the final chapter the author points out the influence which this 
Christianity of experience has exerted in the realms of science, poli¬ 
tics, literature, and in the commercial, industrial, and social systems. 
By its fruits in these realms it has vindicated itself from the charge of 
enthusiasm and fanaticism. Dr. Little might well have made fuller 
mention than he has of the missionary enterprise of the century— its 
fruits in missionary fields, and the influence of the missionary spirit on 
the home field. 

These lectures give evidence of much and careful reading as well 
as thinking. The style is chaste and pleasing. Epigrammatic sen¬ 
tences abound. An obscure one occurs occasionally. The book 
demands and commands the attention of the reader. It is well worthy 
of re-perusal. 

N. S. Burton. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Geschichte der Logosidee in der christlichen Litteratur. 
Von Anathon Aall. Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1899. Pp. 
xvii + 492. M. 10. 

The author of this volume published in 1896 the Geschichte det 
Logosidee in der griechischen Philosophie as the first part of a general 
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history of the conception of the Logos . The present volume forms the 
second part of the history. The seven chapters of the book bear the 
following titles: i, “ The First Christian Logosophy ” (dealing with pas¬ 
sages from the epistles to the Colossians and to the Hebrews, and 
from the Apocalypse, as well as from epistles which the author accepts 
as Pauline); ii, “The Gospel according to John ” (John the presbyter); 
iii, “ The Logos Doctrine of the Extracanonical Christian Literature 
before the Apologists; ” iv, “ The Apologists ;” v, “ The Logos Doc¬ 
trine of the Antiheretical Theological Writers of the Old-Catholic 
Church;” vi, “ The Christian Logos Doctrine in Alexandria;” vii, 
“The Christian Logos Doctrine after Origen.” 

The titles of the chapters reveal the author’s approval of the out¬ 
line of Harnack’s History of Dogma. Indeed, this monograph pre¬ 
supposes the work of Harnack, and with few exceptions confirms the 
conclusions of the great historian. Yet it is a piece of original research, 
and is well worth the attention of those interested in the development 
of theology in the early centuries of our era. The writer’s point of 
view is narrower than that of a history of dogma. He is interested 
primarily in the vicissitudes of the Logos doctrine rather than in 
Christian theology. He starts with the philosophical idea of the 
Logos which had been developed by the Stoics and had been intro¬ 
duced into the realm of religious philosophy by Philo. For the Greek 
thinkers the Logos represented an abstract idea—a metaphysical prin¬ 
ciple of cosmological theorizing. In Christian literature it meets the 
historical personality of Jesus—a concrete fact. The development of 
Christology in the church meant the amalgamation of these two totally 
disparate elements. In studying this development we usually are 
concerned chiefly with the evolution of the ideal of Christ. The book 
under consideration asks us to notice what became of the Greek philo¬ 
sophical Logos when it was appropriated by Christian theologians. 
The treatment of the subject from this point of view cannot fail to be 
suggestive. 

The various chapters are of unequal value. The first two can 
scarcely be said to have added anything to the achievements of New 
Testament scholars. The discussion of the Christology in the fourth 
gospel is interesting because of the author’s attempt to show the close 
connection between the Johannine method and ideal and the Alexan¬ 
drian type of religious philosophy represented by Philo. This is 
almost the only important point on which the author takes issue with 
Harnack. However, after citing the parallelism between the gospel 
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and the Alexandrian philosophy, attention is called to the wide- 
reaching differences. The personalizing of the Logos meant the open¬ 
ing of a new era in the history of the doctrine. John is compared with 
Heraclitus and with Darwin as the founder of a new type of philosophi¬ 
cal thought. The third chapter is valuable rather for its general dis¬ 
cussions than for its examination of specific works. Scant attention is 
paid to Ignatius, for example. The excursus on the ideas of wva/fu*, 
Swards, ayycAot, and SaCfiovts as members of a supernatural hierarchy in 
relation to the Aoyos will give the reader a vivid picture of philosophi¬ 
cal conditions which made Gnosticism possible. 

By far the most valuable chapter in the book is the fourth. The 
achievement of the apologists in making the Logos-Christ a rational 
principle of theology is set forth with admirable thoroughness. The 
author is evidently in hearty sympathy with these “ first philosophical 
thinkers in the church.” The fashion in which the Stoic Aoyos 
iv&tAA era and A<$yos xpo^opucos were transformed into the double charac¬ 
ter of the Christian Logos as the ordering principle of the cosmos and 
as the revealer of truth is carefully worked out. The fifth chapter 
introduces us to the men who labored under the restricting influence 
of ecclesiastical tradition. The process of emphasizing the historical 
Christ as against the abstract, philosophical Logos now began. The 
religious ideal of Christ as a redeemer could not be reconciled with 
the rationalism of a consistent Logosophy. The result was a deteriora¬ 
tion of the philosophical character of the Logos doctrine. In the 
Alexandrian theologians we find again an admirable philosophic spirit, 
which enables them to give a significance to the Logos which is uni¬ 
versally valid. The Logos is transformed into a divine hypostasis. 
The eternally generated Son of God unites the universalism of the 
metaphysical Logos with the personality of the Redeemer of mankind. 
The last chapter contains only thirty pages in which to deal with Chris¬ 
tian literature from Origen to Martin Luther I It is too brief to be of 
special value. The only point worth consideration is the significance 
assigned to Athanasius. Through his influence the metaphysical- 
mythological hierarchy of the Logos philosophy was expelled from 
Christian theology. The word “Logos” does not appear in the 
Nicene creed. The condemnation of Origen later sealed the death sen¬ 
tence of the Alexandrian doctrine, which had been the only adequate 
solution of the Logos-Jesus problem. Modern Protestant theologians 
recognize the Logos theory in its true light as “ a religious dream, 
which once promised the solution of the problems of God and the world.” 
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The book is, on the whole, well written and clearly arranged. The 
brief summary at the close of each chapter makes it possible to learn 
the author’s conclusions without following the discussion in detail. 
The book is a contribution to the history of philosophy rather than to 
the history of Christian theology ; but its suggestiveness for the theo¬ 
logical scholar is perhaps greater than would have been the case if the 
author had written from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Especially to be 
commended is the prominence given to the influence of Hellenistic 
religious philosophy of the Philonic type. It is a pleasure to find a 
comprehensive table of contents and an exhaustive index in a European 
volume. It adds greatly to the usefulness of such a work. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 

Der Lehrstreit Ober die Kindertaufe innerhalb der 
lutherischen Kirche. Ein Beitrag zur Beurteilung der 
jetzigen Gemeinschaftsbewegung. Von Ernst Bunre. Kas¬ 
sel: Ernst Rottger, 1900. Pp. xiv+145. M. 2.25. 

Ernst Bunke is secretary of the Pastoral Conference of Silesia and 
author of two large volumes of a HomileEcal Handbook and a small 
volume on Church Evangelization . He is a Lutheran, but he shows 
how Lutheran theologians have departed from the “ confession of faith” 
and how the “confession of faith” has departed from the Bible. He 
believes in infant baptism, but he rejects baptismal regeneration. He 
condemns the theologians for teaching, as Roman Catholics do, that 
an infant is regenerated without faith, and he condemns Luther for 
teaching that an infant may have faith. The volume contains a fair dis¬ 
cussion of the views of the apostles, reformers, and modern Lutheran 
theologians upon faith, regeneration, and baptism. The author 
points out clearly that the reformers, in their desire to preserve the 
Roman Catholic liturgy, were led to contradict, not only the Bible, but 
their own dogmatic principle, “justification by faith alone.” They 
rejected the notion of the magical influence of the sacrament of bap¬ 
tism, only to substitute for it the magical influence of the prayers of 
sponsors. Modern theologians, with the exception of Philippi, have 
discarded the idea that infants exercise saving faith, but they all teach 
that infants are regenerated in baptism without faith. This regenera¬ 
tion without faith Martensen explains as not personal, but essential; 
Kahnis, as not regeneration, but the power of regeneration; Frank, as 
the implantation of the germ of the new man ; and Wacker, as a new 
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birth without a new life. Carrying out Wacker’s idea, Beck says that 
all baptized infants are new-born, but that some are bora dead, or, as 
Lepsius satirically observes : “With one new life a person may come to 
heaven, or, if he has the other, he may go to hell." From these 
statements as to baptismal regeneration our author concludes that 
Lutheran theological teachers are all in the path of error, but he 
derives comfort from the action of the pastors at their conference in 
Berlin in 1898, when not one accepted the challenge to confess that 
he believed in baptismal regeneration. He finds a like confusion on 
the part of theologians concerning faith. Hdfling speaks of faith that 
is not active but passive. Kahnis, Cremer, and Wacker recognized a 
faith that is unconscious. Philippi says that knowledge is not essential 
to faith, and that faith and the consciousness of it are two different 
things. Althaus founds his faith on his baptism, and not his baptism 
on his faith. From these Lutherans Bunke appeals to Luther, who 
insisted that where faith is not present the sign is vain. It seems 
that in the past ten years Prussia has been passing through an excite¬ 
ment similar to that caused by the preaching of Whitfield and his 
protests against an unconverted ministry. More and more the people 
are demanding that preachers shall be converted men, as missionaries 
are, and shall labor for the conversion of their congregations. 

W. W. Everts. 


A Short History of Monks and Monasteries. By Alfred 
Wesley Wishart, sometime Fellow in Church History in 
the University of Chicago. Trenton, N. J.: Albert Brandt, 
1900. Pp. 454. $3.50. 

The volume is printed in luxurious style and is richly illustrated. 
There is no evidence either in the bibliography or in the text that the 
author has gone much beyond the English literature of monasticism. 
But the English literature is abundant and much of it excellent, and the 
author has used it with praiseworthy discrimination. It may be said 
at once that he has produced by far the best book on the subject in the 
English language, and that it would be hard to find in any language 
a better general discussion of the various questions involved in the 
history of monasticism. 

The survey of the monastic institution does not go much beyond 
the Reformation period, when the author thinks “its power was practi¬ 
cally brokenbut the Jesuits, who arose during the Reformation time. 
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and in consequence of the Protestant revolution, receive some atten¬ 
tion. To speak of the power of monasticism as being practically 
broken by the Protestant revolution seems scarcely allowable in view 
of the fact that it has since been the dominant force in the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Catholic churches, which still greatly exceed 
in numbers all evangelical communions. The Jesuits seem today 
to be the power behind the papal throne, and the influence of 
monasticism in general in the Roman Catholic church is incalculable. 

One of the most distinguishing characteristics of the work is its 
fair-mindedness and moderation. The author is scrupulously careful 
to avoid anything savoring of wholesale denunciation of the system as 
such, and he writes with the warmest appreciation of all that is self- 
sacrificing and heroic in the history of monasticism. 

In his first chapter, on “ Monasticism in the East,” the author seeks 
for the origin of Christian monasticism in the ascetic life of paganism 
and Essenic Judaism. He finds in Egypt, with its vast solitudes, 
lonely mountains, arid valleys, barren hills, grotesque rocks, etc., “a fit 
home for the hermit, a paradise to the lover of solitude and peace.” 
Wishart’s account of early oriental monasticism is an admirable rlsuml 
of what is historically assured as well as of the fictions put in circula¬ 
tion by Jerome and others, and his distribution of praise and blame 
is all that could be desired. 

The second chapter is devoted to western monasticism before the 
founding of the Benedictine order, and contains an excellent account 
of Jerome and his lady friends (Marcella, Paula, etc.) who adopted the 
ascetic life. The beneficent effect of monasticism, as seen in the mis¬ 
sionary and civilizing work of the Benedictines among the German 
peoples, is fittingly recognized; but the corruptions into .which the 
order fell cannot, of course, be ignored. 

It is to be regretted that the author has so little to say about the 
semi-monastic missionary work of the early British Christians, and that 
he ignores entirely the widespread activity of Columban and his 
associates and successors on the continent. The greatly important 
work of the Anglo-Saxon monastic missionaries in Germany and the 
Netherlands is disposed of in a few lines. The reformed and military 
orders receive more attention, and some of the leading characters are 
well sketched, but no adequate account is given of the circumstances 
that led to the destruction of the Templars or of the fearful persecu¬ 
tion of the Spiritual Franciscans by the papacy at the instigation of the 
secularized majority of the professed followers of Francis of Assisi. 
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The great intellectual activity of the Dominicans, as seen in men like 
Thomas Aquinas and the German mystics, is recognized only in a short 
sentence. The Augustinian order that produced such men as Staupitz 
and Luther is, so far as I have observed, mentioned only in an enumera¬ 
tion of mendicant orders; and] the Carmelites fare no better. The 
chapter on “The Society of Jesus’* is one of the best, and tells perhaps 
all that the ordinary reader needs to know of the demoralizing and 
iniquitous principles and practices of this highly influential organiza¬ 
tion ; but it is very far from sounding the depths of diabolism that 
have been reached, and has little to say about the Counter-Reformation, 
the Thirty Years* War, and the destruction of the Huguenots, that are 
among the achievements of the order. 

The author devotes an entire chapter to the proceedings of Henry 
VIII. against the monasteries of England, and makes an earnest effort 
to arrive at the facts; but there seems no good reason why the sup¬ 
pression of monasticism in England should be brought into such 
prominence at the expense of equally important work of a similar 
character in other lands. The concluding chapters, on “ Causes and 
Ideals of Monasticism” and “The Effects of Monasticism,” are well 
reasoned and well written. The expensive style in which the work has 
been published would seem to indicate that it was not meant for scholars 
or for the masses of intelligent readers, but for book collectors and 
the book-loving rich. In a cheaper form it would command a wide 
reading ; for the thought is just, the style is attractive, and the subject- 
matter is deeply interesting. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University, 

Toronto, Can. 


Exploratio Evangelica. A Brief Examination of the Basis 
and Origin of Christian Belief. By Percy Gardner, 
Litt.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. Pp* 
x + 521. *4.50- 

This bulky volume, dated by the 'author from Oxford, presents 
some most interesting features to the student of current theological 
literature. It is the work of a layman who has been ripened in the 
best methods of historical investigation, who is a devoutly religious 
man, and whose aim it is to discover a sure basis for the continuance 
of Christian faith. His “ Exploration ” takes a sufficiently wide range. 
The first book (chaps. 1-10) describes the author’s philosophical 
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standpoint, and especially his philosophy of religion. Dr. Gardner 
insists on the “ relativity of human knowledge/* and has some very 
curious things to say on that subject, his original extension of Man- 
sel’s method, on pp. 50, 51, coming as a surprise and a shock upon the 
reader. Human knowledge is confined to that which is given in 
experience; of the absolute we can have no direct knowledge. This 
does not, however, preclude a real faith in the living and present God, 
for he is given to us in experience . This is, in our view, Dr. Gardner’s 
most valuable contribution, that he insists upon the validity of man’s 
religious experience, and that he bases his faith upon a survey of the 
whole course, and the real significance of that experience. When argu¬ 
ing as an apologist, he affirms that man’s experience in prayer warrants 
his belief in a personal God. He is convinced by “the enormous con¬ 
sensus of testimony from wise and simple, learned and ignorant, 
skeptical and credulous, which affirms as a matter of personal knowl¬ 
edge that prayer does bring answers which change not only the will 
of him who prays, but his character, his circumstances, and the ways 
of others” (p. 37). If man is then in communion with God, he can¬ 
not but think of God as personal (cf \ p. 40). When expounding as a 
dogmatician, Dr. Gardner insists that man’s religious ideas have ever 
been the result of inspiration. While the modus of inspiration is 
inscrutable, the effects are sown like stars broadcast over history. On 
various relevant subjects, such as the growth of ideas and their influ¬ 
ence, the difficult and elusive subject of education by illusion, the 
relation of “idea and myth,” etc., our author has many most interesting 
views to unfold. Of course, his most important subject here must be 
as to the “ test of ideas.” For if religious experience as a whole is to 
be a source of doctrine, and any such formal standard as the Bible 
or the church is discarded by Dr. Gardner, it becomes our most 
obvious task to define our tests of authoritative truth ; and manifestly 
the authority in such a system can be only moral and spiritual, never 
institutional and temporal. According to Dr. Gardner, the tests of a 
true doctrine are that it should have practical objectivity and universal 
subjectivity. That is to say, what we are called upon to believe, what 
has most moral authority over us, must be a doctrine which, first , 
bears directly and wholesomely upon actual life and character, and, 
secondly , is, or is capable of being, accepted and assimilated by all 
members of the human race. 

Dr. Gardner’s second book deals with “Early Christian History” 
(chaps. 11-22), in which we find less that is original. There is just 
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the faint suggestion at times of a curious self-consciousness, as if Dr. 
Gardner, accustomed in other fields to weigh evidence and determine 
what is objectively historical, feels himself to be here addressing a 
theological audience to whom such methods are unfamiliar and 
his conclusions painful. After all, the ideal of “objective history” 
is nowhere defined by our author, who writes as if it could be 
defined quite easily. Moreover, Dr. Gardner adopts conclusions with 
which most English theologians have been at least acquainted for a 
good while—regarding the synoptics and the fourth gospel, the 
record of the birth at Bethlehem, the messianic claims of Jesus, and 
the growth of miracle narrative and mythopoetic literature. To these 
conclusions Dr. Gardner’s discussions, interesting and vigorous as 
they are, add no fresh certainty. One of the good features is the 
systematic way in which here, and in the third book, our author 
attempts to connect, or at any rate illustrate, the rise of Christian 
beliefs with analogous elements in other religions. 

When we come to the third book, entitled “ Early Christian Doc¬ 
trine” (chaps. 23-40), some features of Dr. Gardner’s religious posi¬ 
tion grow still more distinct. The doctrines, as he shapes them, are 
not unfamiliar. The resurrection as a physical event is of course 
discarded: “objective history” disowns it. The incarnation is the 
perfect union of the divine will with the will of Jesus. The atonement 
is the change which Christ our Lord has made in those who receive 
his Spirit. “The idea of the risen and exalted Christ is the life-blood 
of evangelical Christianity; ” but the relativity of human knowledge 
must leave us ignorant of his actual being. On these and the other 
leading Christian doctrines our author takes up an attitude which is 
peculiar and most suggestive; to save time we may sum it up as fol¬ 
lows : First y the personality of Jesus exercised an unparalleled influence 
over his disciples, an influence which reached its climax or passed into 
an intenser form after his death. “ There is no demonstrable connec¬ 
tion between the Jesus of history and the Christ of Christian experi¬ 
ence ; yet on their correlation is based the life of the church ” (p. 416). 
This new inspiration, connected somehow with his name, created the 
new range of experience called Christian. Secondly , as the subjects and 
heralds of his life went out into the world, it was no less as children 
of their age, to address their own age intelligibly. Hence from the 
first the new life showed a powerful tendency and an immense 
capacity for seizing, assimilating, “ baptizing into Christ,” the noblest 
religious and ethical ideas regnant in the world at that time. Some of 
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Dr. Gardner’s most interesting chapters on “Christianity and the 
Thiasi,” “ The Future Life,” “The Communion”) deal with this assimila¬ 
tion. And yet our author is uncertain on the extent and manner of this 
very process, and occasionally makes suggestions only to withdraw them 
again or to modify their first clear significance. Thirdly , Dr. Gardner is 
perfectly and most refreshingly sure that Christian experience is real. 
The concurrent testimony of the saints of all kinds and many races 
and nineteen centuries must not be despised as delusive. This inspi¬ 
ration of Christ, this communion with God, this change of heart, this 
pulsing sense of immortality, this is all objectively practical and sub¬ 
jectively universal. And our system of doctrine must be one which 
explains and furthers this experience. (“The facts themselves are 
above dispute;” cf. the whole fine passage, pp. 360-62.) 

Why, then, does Dr. Gardner take all this trouble to transform the 
great doctrines ? What does he read out of them, ere he begins his 
Umgestaltungt Bluntly, it is miracle. In his restatement of the rise 
of the church (chap. 23, “The Crisis of Christianity,” and elsewhere) 
Dr. Gardner shows that the main difficulty in the way of the “ objec¬ 
tive” historian is the presence of miraculous narratives in the New 
Testament. No writer is known to the present reviewer who occupies 
Dr. Gardner’s standpoint and yet states the crisis so faithfully and 
objectively as he. The complete change in the apostles, the unex¬ 
pectedness of the change, the exaltation, moral value, and spiritual 
insight of the men who underwent it, are described with plain and 
cumulative force (pp. 289-96). “The movement which began with 
the nativity did not cease at the crucifixion, but was only then raised 
to a higher level of life ” (p. 297). Our author cannot account for the 
change; it must, so far as he can see, remain an unsolved mystery. 
He is very frank and faithful about it. “ In my opinion, the open 
grave offers us a problem which objective history can never solve” 
(p. 258). “The continued presence of Christ with the disciples was an 
experience, and what one desiderates is merely the most reasonable 
explanation of the fact” (p. 261). There is one explanation which 
solves this and many more of our author’s problems — in fact, these 
arise from his determined rejection of that—an explanation which is, 
however, rejected absolutely, because it is the miracle of the resurrec¬ 
tion. Dr. Gardner’s real objection to it is, he says, its “radical 
materialism,” as if it is materialism to believe that the divine Spirit 
subdued and used physical forces for its own ends; strange that the 
materialists should now be those who believe that Christ was raised 
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from the dead! Our choice is now seen to be between a permanent 
mystery at the “crisis of Christianity ”— and of all history—and the 
miracle of the resurrection; yet the acceptance of the latter would 
unravel the tangle into which all the threads of apostolic experience 
must and do fall without it. It is a great merit of Dr. Gardner’s that 
he does not shrink from stating the alternative fairly before making 
his choice; he prefers the mystery to the miracle. And yet, in truth, 
why should they be named thus ? For is not a miracle just a mystery? 
What more is it ? Is not this permanent mystery of Dr. Gardner’s at the 
“crisis of Christianity,” for that reason and after all, a real miracle, 
a bit of God’s work which ordinary standards cannot explain ? 
Exchange the names and choose again! 

W. Douglas Mackenzie. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Man and His Divine Father. By John C. C. Clarke, D.D. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1900. Pp. 364. $1.50. 

The first part of this work is constructive. Its chief merit is its 
emphasis of concrete consciousness as the first datum of philosophy, 
and of personality as its regulative category at every stage. Upon 
this datum and under this category the author gives a summary account 
of the human person, the divine person, and the relations between the 
two. He occupies the Christian theologian’s point of view, and the 
outcome of his general position is not far removed from that of Orr’s 
Christian View of God and the World . He strongly emphasizes the 
duty of the philosopher, when constructing a system, to take account of 
all the elements of active, many-sided, conscious experience, and the 
duty of the Christian philosopher to embrace among his psychological 
and historical data the special facts of the Christian religion, including 
those which bear on sin and redemption. 

The method of his philosophy he calls conductive. In fact, it 
seems to consist, under the impulse of a schematic tendency, in adding 
on at each new stage of investigation the appropriate elements in an 
already accepted system of results. He does avoid the deductive 
method of genuine analysis and the inductive method of generalized 
fact, but in so doing he avoids the path of rigid logical confirmation 
which at the outset he claims to follow. His system is a reflection of 
traditional theological views, with the addition of enough psychology 
to suit his purpose. As a summary the work is valuable, and many 
of its statements are very fertile in suggestion. His love of the 
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schematic shows itself especially in an elaborate table of categories 
which reads like a page of Illumination literature. 

The second and larger part of the work is historical, and deals with 
the “ philosophy ” of the Old Testament, of Philo, and of the New 
Testament. The author traces through this line the development of 
the Christian Weltanschauung , of which the first part of the work is a 
summary. In his treatment of Scripture he shows little interest in 
recent critical views, and has missed the significance of biblical the¬ 
ology, with its study of single writings or groups of writings in his¬ 
torical relationship. An undue preponderance is given to the symbolic 
and apocalyptic elements of Scripture, but his study of these is decid¬ 
edly fresh and striking. The study of Philo is less one-sided, and is 
perhaps the most useful part of the book. 

A florid style mars the work. An index of Scripture references 
should have been added to the excellent subject-index. 

J. Forsyth Crawford. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 

The Christian Salvation. Lectures on the Work of Christ, its 
Appropriation and its Issues. By the late James S. Candlish, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1900; New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. ix + 263. $3. 

Professor Denny, who writes a prefatory note to the volume, states 
that the contents have been selected from a considerable mass of manu¬ 
script of Professor Candlish, covering the whole field of theology. 
The subjects treated are: “The Work of Christ,” “The Church,” 
“The New Life,” “The Sacraments,” and “The Last Things.” These 
have been selected for several reasons, but partly because “they illus¬ 
trate, more completely than most, that combination of the biblical, the 
historical, and the experimental which was the characteristic of all 
Dr. Candlish’s work.” 

Dr. Candlish dwells chiefly on the work of Christ in making atone¬ 
ment and intercession. He considers in order the statements of Christ 
and of the New Testament writers as they bear on the doctrine of 
atonement, and sums them up in these words: “Christ's giving of him¬ 
self up to suffering and death was on account of our sins, and on our 
behalf, and is the ground of our salvation.” The intellectual theories 
which men have constructed of the doctrine he classifies as (a) 
subjective, or man-ward, theories ; (b) objective God-ward theories; 
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(c) objective dualistic theories; (d) mystical theories. He finds a 
measure of truth in both the moral-influence and the substitutionary 
theories, but finds difficulties in them all. Regarding Christ’s life- 
work and death as vicarious, he says : “ Christ gives his life a ransom 
for sinners because he is their representative, and he is their represen¬ 
tative because he has become the Son of man. His tie to the race is 
a real and living one .... and it is by no appointment or covenant 
that he bears the punishment of the sins of men, but as a natural 
consequence of his oneness with God and man.” 

Dr. Candlish, of course, holds what he calls the evangelical, as 
distinguished from the Roman Catholic and the Erastian, views of the 
church. He holds that the church is one only because it is animated 
by one, *. ;., the Holy Spirit, and that the visible and invisible are 
but the man-ward and the God-ward aspects of the same church. 

In treating of “The New Life,” and also in his discussion of 
“The Sacraments,” the author speaks of the soul as passive in regen¬ 
eration, and only becoming active in repentance and faith. Possibly 
he regards the passivity as that of a patient under the surgeon’s knife 
after he has sought his aid and submitted himself to him; for, as. Dr. 
Candlish himself says: “ We are not renewed by a magical process, 
or by mere power, but by one that deals with us as rational and free 
agents.” 

The subject of “The Sacraments” covers more pages than any 
other in the volume. Dr. Candlish, of course, rejects baptismal regen¬ 
eration and transubstantiation and consubstantiation. His assertion 
that “ a cleansing by washing ” “ has almost universally been recognized 
as the primary meaning of baptism” will not be “almost universally” 
admitted. He himself in a footnote quotes Ebrard as “maintaining 
that the true idea of baptism is that of dying and rising to a new life 
in and with Christ, and not that of washing at all; ” and his state¬ 
ment that “the assertion that jSaim£a> always denotes a particular 
mode of washing, namely, by immersion .... is given up by most 
competent scholars,” will certainly not be indorsed by most competent 
scholars. Dr. Candlish holds to infant baptism, though he rejects 
many of the generally received arguments for it. He claims that 
“the church is essentially the same in all ages,” and “the fact that 
the infant children of God’s people were members of the Old Testa¬ 
ment church proves that if it had been our Lord’s will that they 
should not be members of the New Testament church, that must have 
been expressly declared.” Hence “infants of professing Christians 
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receive baptism, not that they may be made holy, or dedicated to God, 
or admitted to the church; but because they are already holy, and 
members of the church visible, in virtue of being the children of 
believers.” 

The reviewer is of the opinion that the result of a thorough study 
of Dr. Candlish’s argument for infant baptism, by one who previously 
had no opinions respecting it, would be the conviction that it had 
no scriptural support. 

In his discussion of “The Last Things,” or eschatology, the author 
makes a thorough study of the uses of the words “ life ” and “ death ” 
in the New Testament, observing that they mean much more than 
mere existence and cessation of existence. His conclusions are 
unfavorable to the doctrine of conditional immortality, as also to that 
of purgatory, and he finds no scriptural warrant for the final holiness 
and happiness of all men. 

Dr. Candlish is a clear and candid reasoner. He states the posi¬ 
tions of opponents and objectors clearly and fairly, and presents his 
own views modestly and frankly. The spirit of the whole discussion 
is admirable. The volume is full of valuable instruction, and is 
thoroughly evangelical in tone and spirit. 

N. S. Burton. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Supreme Leader : A Study of the Nature and Work of the 
Holy Spirit. By Francis B. Denio, D.D., Professor in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. Boston and Chicago: The 
Pilgrim Press, 1900. Pp. xiv + 264. $1.25. 

This book is a welcome addition to the too scanty literature on the 
subject of the Holy Spirit. It is written with the Anglo-Saxon rather 
than the German purpose. The author has attempted to give a clear, 
concise discussion of the subject as a whole, rather than to make some 
new scientific discovery. He has succeeded admirably in his purpose. 
It would be difficult to find a more clear and comprehensive survey of 
the doctrine in brief compass. The technical language of theology is 
kept in the background, so that we have a book for the layman as 
well as for the theologian. The scientific instinct of the author is 
shown in the thorough historical study which precedes the constructive 
portion of the work. He gives us first a careful discussion of the biblical 
doctrine of the Spirit. Then comes a very readable sketch of the history 
of the doctrine. Especially welcome is the account of the contributions 
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of the English Puritans to the doctrine. German historians are too apt 
to overlook this field. The third part of the book deals with the work 
and nature of the Holy Spirit, and the last part with the practial prob¬ 
lem of the guidance of the Holy Spirit in Christian life and service. 
Modern theology is giving less and less attention to the problem of 
the absolute nature of God without reference to his relations to the 
world, and is seeking more and more to interpret the evidences of 
divine activity in the world. With this tendency Dr. Denio is in 
sympathy. “We need not ascend to heaven to bring the Spirit down, 
nor descend into the abyss to bring him up; he is nigh in Scripture, 
still giving it life; and, yet more, he is in all human life and relations, 
giving them all the power and value which they have” (Preface, p. v). 
The Spirit is God immanent in his universe and in the hearts of men. 
The book is essentially a description of the results of this divine 
immanence. Only seven pages are devoted to what a Kantian would 
call the problem of the Spirit-in-himself; and this is merely the fami¬ 
liar argument of the necessity of a social trinity in the Godhead in 
order to make love possible to God without depending on the existence 
of the world for an object of love. The last two studies occasionally 
bear the earmarks of the traditional minute theological analysis which 
allows the logical skeleton to become too apparent. But the discus¬ 
sions are sane and earnest with the warmth of a genuinely religious 
spirit. In these days, when the authority of the Spirit is being invoked 
by representatives of more or less fanatical and unbalanced movements 
in the religious world, so scholarly and devout a book has a field of 
great usefulness. It is to be hoped that it will have a wide circulation. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 


Christ Came Again. By William S. Urmy, D.D. New York : 

Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp. 394. $1.25. 

A book may have value as a symptom, quite apart from its value as 
a diagnosis. A certain doctrinal diathesis is indicated by the issuance 
from the publishing press of the largest Protestant denomination in 
America of a book advocating the somewhat revolutionary, though not 
new, theory that the second coming of Christ occurred and the mil¬ 
lennium began at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 70 A. D. 
The parousia is explained in its derivative sense, as not merely a com¬ 
ing, but a continued presence. The resurrection and the judgment 
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are placed at the death of the individual; and there is interesting 
speculation as to the “ spiritual body,” with approval of Mr. Joseph 
Cook's characteristic characterization of it as “ an ethereal non-atomic 
enswathement of the soul.” The “Man of Sin” and the Beast with 
the mystic number 666 are held to designate Nero; and there is advo¬ 
cated a rearrangement of the books of the New Testament and of 
Christian hymnology, creeds, and ritual in certain indicated particulars, 
to correspond to the theory. There is cogency in many of the argu¬ 
ments presented for this preteristic theory; and many difficulties found 
in other theories find in it a plausible explanation. Yet the impres¬ 
sion produced by the author's treatment of dislocated fragments of 
Scripture is often weakened by reference to the connected text. The 
explanations only shift the difficulties of other theories. One interpre¬ 
tation is literal where another sees merely a prismatic trope, and vice 
versa. The theories simply bulge and shrink in different places. As in 
other theories, so in this, certain passages are made to suffer the tor¬ 
tures of a textual inquisition to make them say what they ought to say 
and to recant what they have been saying. The style is not felicitous, 
and the logic is sometimes lax. 

Augustine S. Carman. 

Granville, O. 


Public Worship. By T. Harwood Pattison, Professor of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in the Rochester Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi¬ 
cation Society, 1900. Pp. 402. $1.50. 

The substance of this book was evidently wrought out for use in 
the author's class-room. The directness of style thus secured greatly 
enhances its value; while its numerous quotations make it clear that 
the book is the fruit of wide and careful reading. In it the author 
discusses every part of public worship except the sermon; but he 
points out the vital relation of preaching to all other pulpit services. 
He rightly maintains that all these services, including the sermon, are 
a unit, and that none of them can be slighted without detracting from 
the quickening and devotional effect of the whole. He defines public 
worship and suggestively discusses the congregation. He contends 
that by wise leadership it should be brought into becoming decorum, 
and to a share in the worship by responsive reading and by singing. 
The author's suggestions concerning the administration of baptism 
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and the Lord’s Supper and the manner of conducting the prayer¬ 
meeting are both timely and practical. In fact, his discussion covers 
a field too much neglected by the pastors of non-ritualistic churches. 

We can hardly, however, agree with the author that, on account of 
the multiplication of hymn-books, the reading of hymns in the public 
service is no longer a utility. To read a hymn well interprets its 
thought and sentiment to many in the congregation, and so fits them 
to sing it “ with the spirit” and “with the understanding also.” 

There seems to be in the book an excess of anecdotes, some of 
which from their ludicrousness are hardly congruous with the subject 
in hand, and some of them are somewhat worn. But, in spite of these 
slight blemishes, the book is an excellent one, and cannot fail to be 
widely read. If its suggestions are heeded, the services in many of 
our congregational churches will be greatly enriched and rendered 
vastly more impressive and useful. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Personal Religious Life in the Ministry and in Minister 
ing Women. By F. D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
Bishop of Central New York. New York: Thomas Whit¬ 
taker, 1900. Pp. 212. $0.75. 

In this volume there are four addresses to young men studying for 
the ministry and two to women engaged in Christian work. The 
addresses to candidates for the ministry, on “ Singleness of Heart,” 
“Spiritual Sensibility,” “ Self-Sacrifice,” and “The Ministry of the 
Church a Ministry from on High,” are packed with good sense and 
incisive thought, and are fine specimens of clear, forceful English. 
The main thought of the whole discussion is that downright, manly 
piety is the primal necessity for the work of a successful ministry. In 
winning men from sin to righteousness a minister’s success will always 
be in proportion to his likeness to Jesus Christ. He must, first of all, 
renounce self—“self in the three forms of self-indulgence, self-will, 
and self-promotion.” “The power to revive the dwindled energy and 
chilled life of the church will be in you in proportion as your own 
spiritual life is at once deepened and intensified.” “We must be what 
we teach if we would have others follow our teaching, or even believe 
it.” “What makes for the character of the man makes for the strength 
of the minister.” These excerpts reveal the transcendentally important 
thought which is luminously set forth in these addresses, a thought 
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which cannot be too deeply impressed on the ministry, especially since 
the spirit of worldliness has not only alarmingly pervaded the church, 
but also the ranks of the ministry itself. 

The two addresses on the work of Christian women are in the same 
vein. They inveigh against mere mechanical and perfunctory minis¬ 
trations. Such work is usually quite barren of spiritual results, either 
in the workers or in others. The author’s purpose is to lead Christian 
women to do their work out of love to Christ and to those for whom 
Christ died. Such labor cheerfully performed, in forgetfulness of self, 
simply for others, will richly bless both the worker and those to whom 
she ministers. 

Here and there we find such phrases as 44 holy baptism,” 44 the grace 
of orders,” and 44 sacramental grace.” The New Testament mentions 
baptism, but not 44 holy ” baptism ; the grace of God, but neither the 
grace of orders nor sacramental grace. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

An Exposition of the Gospels of the Church Year, on the 
Basis of Nebe. By Professor Edmund Jacob Wolf, D.D. 

Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1900. Pp. 914. 

*4.50- 

The author of this book, in preparation for his life-work, studied 
both in this country and in Germany; and for more than a quarter of 
a century has been professor of New Testament exegesis and church 
history in the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. He has given us 
commentaries on the pastoral epistles and the epistle to the Hebrews. 
By his early study, followed by years of scholarly work, he was 
thoroughly fitted to write this book. It contains the exposition of 
fifty-nine passages of Scripture, which make up the Christian year. 
These passages, all found in the gospels, set forth Christ in his 
advent, nativity, ministry, death, resurrection, second coming, and 
final judgment of the race. 

The author lays no claim to originality. “The true rendering is 
to be sought, and not a new one.” His exposition of these passages 
is based upon Nebe’s Evangelische Perikopen . While he takes from 
this great, scientific work what he approves, he also appeals to many 
scholarly modern exegetes, and presents his own independent views. 

These expositions were first delivered to theological classes, 
and awakened much enthusiasm. The aim of the author was to give 
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to these candidates for the ministry a thorough exegetical knowledge 
of the passages which as pastors they would be called upon to expound 
in popular discourses. He taught the exegesis of these Scriptures 
that the young men in his classes might be able to preach effectively 
the pure word of God—that directly out of the gospels they might 
give to their congregations a “systematic and comprehensive presen¬ 
tation of the economy of grace.” 

Following each exposition are several homiletical outlines, present¬ 
ing different ways in which the thought of the passage may be wrought 
into popular sermons. This strikes us as the weakest part of the book. 
Even if the outlines were quite perfect, the use of them would be a 
positive injury to the preacher, making him dependent rather than 
independent. Strong men always spurn crutches. 

At the close of the volume there is a brief, but helpful, index. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University op Chicago. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of Large ToWtas. By 
Thomas Chalmers. Abridged and with an Introduction 
by Charles R. Henderson, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Chicago. New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1900. 
Pp. ix + 350. ti.25. 

Reproducing in all essential particulars the treatise of Chalmers, 
this book pays a fitting tribute to the eminent Scotch divine who was 
in a manner a pioneer in sociological study. An ample introduction 
by the editor adds much to the worth of the volume, as giving the 
reader ready means of placing the views advocated three quarters of a 
century ago in juxtaposition with recent facts and theories. Points 
for criticism are found in Chalmers’ neglect to notice important modi¬ 
fying considerations in connection with the Malthusian doctrine of 
population; in his scanty sympathy with trades unions and humble 
estimate of their vocation; in the narrow scope which he conceded to 
governmental agency in ameliorating the conditions of labor; and 
in his advocacy of exclusive dependence upon local and volun¬ 
tary effort in rendering necessary help to the poor. On the other 
hand, he deserves credit for calling attention to the efficacy of minute 
supervision of limited necessitous districts; for emphasizing the 
immense advantage of a scheme which utilizes personal direction and 
encouragement to teach and to inspire men to help themselves, in 
place of leaving them sluggishly to depend upon alms ; for inculcating 
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ideas quite in line with the institutional church and the social settle¬ 
ment; and for recommending that ministerial education should 
make account of social studies. It may also be said to the praise of 
Chalmers that he furnished a signal example of victorious benevo¬ 
lent enterprise: the way in which he wrought for the transformation 
of the West-Port of Edinburgh provoked the unstinted eulogy of 
Carlyle. As a friend of sociological thinking and achievement the 
editor has done well to afford this means of contact with the puissant 
spirit of such a man. 

Henry C. Sheldon. 

Boston University, 

Boston, Mass. 


The Social Meaning of Modern Religious Movements in 
England. Ely Lectures for 1899. By Thomas C. Hall, 
D.D. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. Pp. xv 
+ 279. $1.50. 

The book deals with the principal movements affecting the reli¬ 
gious life of England since the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The main topics discussed are “ The Methodist Movement," “ The 
Evangelical Party," “Radicalism and Reform," “The Broad Church 
Movement," and “The High Church Reaction." 

In the opinion of the author, the value of the Methodist move¬ 
ment lay on the practical side. Wesley made a very scanty contribu¬ 
tion to theological thinking, and Whitefield did nothing worthy of favor¬ 
able notice in this field. The service of Methodism was to vital piety. It 
redeemed men from evil. It taught them self-control and self-disci¬ 
pline, and set them to work in lines of religious and benevolent 
activity. It thus had an immense social effect. No other agency 
wrought more efficaciously in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
“ Probably no factor, nay, no four or five factors together, may be said 
to have had the same social significance for the future of England’s 
empire as the Methodist phase of the evangelical revival. . . . The 
movement was democratic in the very best sense of that word. It was 
touched with the feeling of human infirmity. It pervaded all English 
life before long, lifting up better ideals than the Revolution had pro¬ 
vided, and appealing to all classes with the same warning and hope." 

The evangelical party in the establishment was largely imbued 
with the practical earnestness of Methodism. Through its Calvinistic 
leanings in doctrine it was well suited to maintain a sympathetic 
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relation with nonconformists of Puritan antecedents. Ultimately it 
suffered abridgment of influence through a too anxious and narrow 
adherence to its circle of preferred doctrines. But it performed a 
highly important work in the era of transition from eighteenth* century 
conditions. Much of the inspiration for the energetic efforts put 
forth in the early decades of the nineteenth century for the ameliora¬ 
tion of English legislation came from the evangelicals. 

To radicalism, as represented by Bentham, Mill, Priestley, Owen, 
and others, the author attributes a useful vocation in compelling men 
to face social facts and to spend more thought upon them. In the 
broad-church leaders he recognizes a wealth of human sympathies 
and a hospitality for new points of view which had no inconsiderable 
value, at least as an offset to less genial ways of thinking. With the 
sacerdotalism of the high-church party he evidently cherishes very 
scanty sympathy, but he studies nevertheless to say a good word 
for the service rendered by the party in accentuating the mediatorial 
function of the church and giving prominence to the ideas of authority 
and submission. It would have done well to recognize the truth that 
“ the church of Christ is not high-church episcopacy, but all Christ’s 
friends who do whatsoever he has commanded them.” 

It cannot be said that every part of the book has a very obvious 
bearing upon the subject stated in the title. But the matter is every¬ 
where interesting, and in its trend is sufficiently linked with the 
announced subject to afford a valuable exposition of it. 

Henry C. Sheldon. 

Boston University, 

Boston, Mass. _ 


Tki Light of Day . Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the 
Naturalist’s Point of View. By John Burroughs. (Boston and New 
York: Honghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900; pp. ix + 224; Si.50.) The 
author has brought together sixteen previously published essays, 
written for the most part twelve or fifteen years ago. They have to do 
with the old conflict between science and theology, a conflict more 
engrossing when the essays were written than now. A sentence from 
the preface indicates clearly the thread upon which the graceful and 
often eloquent sentences are strung: “I have urged the sufficiency 
and the universality of natural law, and that most of the mysterious 
lights with which our fears, our ignorance, or our superstitions have 
invested the subject of religion, when brought to the test of reason, 
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either vanish entirely or give place to the light of common day.” The 
book is not comfortable reading to one who sets much store by theol¬ 
ogy, and yet it will be useful to theologians who wish an unvarnished 
statement of the extreme scientific standpoint in reference to the claims 
of theology. To the superficial thinker the book is a dangerous one, 
for in many cases the non sequitur is not easy to detect. The author 
allows to religion all that is claimed for it in uplifting and comforting 
mankind, and to Jesus all the noble human qualities that the most 
devout Christian could desire, but systems of theology receive scant 
courtesy.— John M. Coulter. 

History of Modern Philosophy in France. By Lucien L£vy-Bruhl, 
Maitre de Conferences in the Sorbonne, Professor in the £cole libre 
des Sciences politiques. With portraits of the leading French philoso¬ 
phers. (Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899 ; pp. x + 500; 
* 3 ) The author’s intention, as stated in his preface, was to write, not 
a work of erudition, but a history. With the exception of a useful 
bibliography, prepared by the publishers especially for English readers, 
the book has none of the marks of a laborious scientific work; it is in 
marked contrast to the conception of a history of philosophy as rep¬ 
resented by Ueberweg. It may be questioned whether it fulfils all 
the demands of a history; for an important element of history is 
the presentation of details in a continuous order of development; 
and though it is the author’s purpose to present French philosophy 
as a development of Cartesianism, this purpose is not easily fol¬ 
lowed through the detailed accounts of individual philosophers. But, 
with this limitation, the impression made by the book is in every way 
pleasing. It is distinctly readable and interesting. The style, which 
is apparently not impaired by translation, has that ease and lucidity 
which seems to belong only to a Frenchman. Untechnical, yet not 
rhetorical, it is fitted to appeal to the general reader without offending 
the scholar. The spirit of the work is liberal and impartial. The 
author begins, as one would expect, with Descartes, and follows the 
movement of French philosophy down to the present time, though his 
treatment of contemporary authors is relatively fragmentary and unsat¬ 
isfactory. In harmony with the spirit of French philosophy, which 
has always been relatively practical and popular, he has included in his 
list such “ unprofessional ” philosophers as Pascal, Voltaire, and Renan. 
His concluding chapter is an interesting analysis of the peculiar char¬ 
acteristic of French philosophy, which is referred to the affinity, in the 
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French mind, between philosophy and mathematics. Thus French 
philosophy has been, from Descartes onward, a “ philosophy of clear 
ideas.”— Whence and Whither . An Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Soul, Its Origin and Destiny. By Paul Carus. (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1900; pp. vi + 188; 80.75.) This volume is 
one of the “ Religion of Science Library.” As its title indicates, it is an 
attempt to trace the genesis of the mind, and, on the basis of its gene¬ 
sis, to point out its destiny. The result is an interpretation of immor¬ 
tality which rests upon the conception of the unity of the race.— 
Warner Fite. 

The Conception of Immortality. By Josiah Royce, Professor of 
the History of Philosophy at Harvard University. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin fir Co.; pp. 91; $1.) The problem of immor¬ 
tality, according to Professor Royce, involves fundamental questions of 
philosophy, and with these this book, containing his Ingersoll Lecture 
for 1899, is almost completely occupied. Central among them is the 
question of individuality. Does the individual really exist and can he 
be found ? Having first argued that for sense-perception types only, 
not individuals, exist, 1. e. f that we cannot define wherein individuality 
consists, and yet we stubbornly believe that we are individuals and do 
know individuals, he maintains that true individuality (1) belongs to 
an ideal world, (2) is expressed or realized in terms of will and purpose, 
(3) its partial realization here demands a complete fulfilment in the 
ideal world, (4) which will be attained in union with God, who is the 
ultimate will of both worlds, the unique individuality in whom imperfect 
individuals realize themselves and others. The argument is attractive 
and stimulating; the outcome hopeful and inspiring. We firmly 
believe that the way pointed out by Professor Royce leads in the direc¬ 
tion he suggests so persuasively; whether its goal is immortality in any 
real sense is not so clear. The cord that binds us to the higher life 
is woven of many strands. This lecture surely indicates one.—G. S. 
Goodspeed. 

Studies in Eastern Religions . By Alfred S. Geden, M. A. (London : 
Charles H. Kelly, 1900; pp. xiii + 378; 3s. 6d.) Mr. Geden's earlier 
work in this series of “Books for Bible Students,” entitled Studies 
in Comparative Religion , dealt with ancient oriental faiths, such as 
those of Assyria and Babylonia, Zoroastrianism, and Mohammedanism. 
The present volume is concerned with those religions which have 
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India for their origin or their home. The subject is vast and complex, 
and Mr. Geden with becoming modesty recognizes thn difficulty of 
dealing adequately with the theme in a book so limited in extent and 
intended for popular reading. He has succeeded admirably, consider¬ 
ing the plan which he has adopted, which may be called the descrip¬ 
tive as distinguished from the logical or historical. The book is in the 
style of Monier Williams 1 well-known treatises, but in its atrangement 
and clearness of discussion is a distinct advance upon those learned, but 
discursive and tantalizing, volumes. He gives a vast amount of infor¬ 
mation clearly arranged and digested. He is accurate in his facts and 
sympathetic in his treatment. First “ Brahmanism and Hinduism,*’ 
then “Buddhism,” finally “Jainism,” is the order of handling. Good 
references are given, and an ample index is provided. The author knows 
the best authorities, and presents the results of the latest and most 
trustworthy scholarship. It seems to us that such a method is not so 
helpful as one which endeavors, however faultily and audaciously, to 
give the reader a conception of the historical development of Indian 
religions as a whole and emphasizes the underlying elements of unity. 
Not that Mr. Geden does not do this to some extent, but essentially hiS 
mode of discussion is something different His book cannot help being 
a little dTy and tedious for the lack of a genial philosophical ground¬ 
work, even though it might therewith have been liable to the charge of 
being theoretical.— Life of Lai Behari Day. By G. Macpherson, M.A. 
With an Introduction by Thomas Smith, D.D. (New York: imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900; pp. xx+148; $2.) An East Indian 
“convert, pastor, professor, and author” is sympathetically pictured in 
this modest volume. He was one of the fruits of that remarkable 
combination of educational and Christian effort established and carried 
on by Dr. Duff, about the wisdom of which there has been so much 
controversy. The purity and earnestness of the Christian life which 
Lai Behari exhibited and his vigorous advocacy of the essential prin¬ 
ciples of the gospel at all times contributed materially to the progress 
of Christianity in India. If one gets the impression that he was not 
free from a pardonable vanity or that he was unable to continue long in 
one sphere of Christian activity, it will be a testimony to the candor 
of the biographer and the possibility of weaknesses even in sanctified 
souls, whether in America or India.— Apvaghosha's Discourse on the 
Awakening of Faith in the Mah&y&na. Translated by Teitaro Suzuki. 
(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1900; pp. xiv+160; 
$1.25, net.) The discourse, translated for the first time from the Chinese, 
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is preceded by a preface from Dr. Caros and forty-five pages of intro¬ 
duction by the translator. A$vaghosha was one of the great philo¬ 
sophers and teachers of the Mahayana, or later speculative and 
modified Buddhism, which sprang up in Kashmir, and spread through¬ 
out Thibet, China, and Japan. This treatise is valuable because it is 
the pioneer in formulating the doctrine of faith so prominent in later 
Japanese Buddhist sects. It is not easy reading after all that the trans¬ 
lator has done to facilitate our apprehension of it, but it is worthy of 
study and a welcome addition to the not very abundant stock of 
Mahayana texts from the Chinese.— Dionysus and Immortality: The 
Greek Faith in Immortality as Affected by the Use of Individualism. By 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1899; PP- 67; 81.) This beautifully printed little volume 
contains the Ingersoll Lecture delivered at Harvard University in 
1898-9. President Wheeler is an accomplished Grecian and master of a 
charming English style—a combination which insures delight and 
profit to the reader. The subject is new and fascinating: the rise 
of a new religion which centered in the cult of the god Dionysus, its 
spread throughout Greece in the sixth and fifth centuries, and the 
feelings and thoughts which it brought in its train, particularly the 
ideas of immortality which it encouraged. The steps in the discussion 
are (1) the primal Greek religion concerned with the cult of ancestors, (2) 
the Homeric transformation of this, (3) the new conception of indi¬ 
vidualism stirred by the commercial expansion of the eighth century, 
(4) the revival of the old cults and their refinement under the new con¬ 
ditions, (5) the culmination of all in the mysteries and the Dionysus 
worship whose central thought, or rather feeling, is that of personal 
and glad relation to the life beyond, /. e., the germ of a doctrine 
of blessed immortality. With the possible exception of the great 
prominence given by the author to ancestor-worship as the primitive 
Greek religion, one can agree heartily with this lucid discussion. 
— Muhammed's Lehre von der Offenbarung quellenmdsstg un ter sue hi. 
Von Dr. Otto Pautz. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1898 ; pp. vii + 304.) The claim of the author to have investigated 
this subject from the sources is well substantiated by the contents of 
his work. Nowhere can one obtain more easily the sum of the Quranic 
passages bearing on the prophet’s doctrine of revelation. Indeed, 
there is much given that has but a remote bearing upon that subject, 
but German thoroughness must have its way. Dr. Pautz takes up 
first Mohammed himself as the recipient of a revelation. Mohammed 
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was sincere in his belief in this regard, was not an epileptic, but hys¬ 
terical, was subject to hallucinations and dreams, elevated by him 
into the sources of his revelation. He regarded himself as on a dif¬ 
ferent plane from the prophets of his time, yet was much influenced by 
their methods. Then follows a discussion of Mohammed’s conception 
of revelation in its essential character. It is occasioned by the sinful¬ 
ness of man, who needs divine guidance for his salvation; this divine 
guidance is by revelation ; it is the Quran, as made known to Moham¬ 
med ; it is designed for all the world. It was prepared for in previous 
revelations, which are completed in it. The prophet hoped sincerely 
to bring Christians and Jews to recognize this truth. Since they dis¬ 
believed, he finally took a hostile attitude toward them. The third 
section deals with the contents of the revelation, which leads the 
author to outline a Quranic theology. In the fourth section the media 
of the revelation are given special treatment. The prophets of old, 
according to the author, were recognized by Mohammed as conveying 
divine truth, which he incorporated into the Quran, not as a conscious 
borrower, but as receiving their messages anew from God. Miracles 
and earthly punishments as conceived of by the prophet in the light of 
revelation are treated in this section. From this sketch of the con¬ 
tents of the volume it will be seen how much more Dr. Pautz includes 
under the doctrine of revelation than most theologians would recog¬ 
nize as belonging to it. Indeed, the handling of special points, like 
that of predestination in his second part, is quite unnecessary. One 
has to read too much to get at the heart of the matter. The book 
really touches on about everything bearing on Mohammed and his 
teaching. Nor can one say that it materially advances our knowledge 
along these lines. It is simply an admirable collection and discussion 
of materials which one would have to run through a number of larger 
works to gather up. As such, it is very acceptable, while it certainly 
should not be taken as sole authority on any of the points which it 
discusses.— G. S. Goodspeed. 

Die Echtheit der BiTamsprUche , Num. 22-24, von Lie. theol. 
Franz Wobersin (Gutersloh : Bertelsmann, 1900; pp. 80; M. 1.20), is one 
of the marks of the reactionary movement in Germany against the radical 
biblical criticism, especially of the Pentateuch. The theme is dis¬ 
cussed under two general heads: (1) the philologico-historical points, 
and (2) the biblico-theological issues. Each head is systematically sub¬ 
divided, and the author enters into the details of the treatments of 
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Numb., chaps. 22-24, by many modern scholars, especially by Wellhau- 
sen,Dillmann, Kittel, Kuenen, and Cornill. His conclusions through¬ 
out on the different points under discussion are stiffly conservative. He 
finds no real grounds for the assumption of different sources in the 
Balaam account. And the unity of this record in which the Balaam 
poems appear is not disturbed by any philological investigation. The 
language gives the impression of unity, and the linguistic difficulties are 
not due to different sources, but rather to a faulty text, or to the 
obscurity of thought because of its great age. The contents are a unit; 
the first poem is related to the last, as a little stream to the great river 
that flows into the ocean (p. 47). Balaam, though a thorough heathen, 
was used of God as an organ of revelation to Israel. Moses took note 
of the narrative of Balaam and of his poems, and so they became known 
to Israel and are preserved for us. All the theological ideas of these 
poems are genuinely biblical and fit into the picture of Old Testament 
theology. These poems give us a perspective of the history of the 
world and of the kingdom of righteousness.— Allgemeine Einleitung in 
den Hexateuch , von Lie. Dr. Carl Steuernagel (Gbttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1900; pp. 249-86 ; M. 1), is a supplement to the 
author’s commentaries that appeared in the Nowack series on Deuter¬ 
onomy (1898) and Joshua (1899). In its thirty-six pages the author 
discusses (1) the Pentateuch and Hexateuch in general, (2) the tradition 
concerning the author of the Hexateuch and its value, (3) the neces¬ 
sity and possibility of distinguishing in the Pentateuch (Hexateuch) 
different co6perating authors, (4) the most important phases of the 
history of Hexateuch criticism, (5) the establishment of the newer 
document-hypothesis, (6) the individual original strata, (7) the com¬ 
bination of the sources or the editing of the Hexateuch. The author’s 
conclusion, or solution of the problem presented by the Hexateuch, is 
not found solely in the so-called document-hypothesis. But a profound 
study of the four chief documents, commonly recognized in the Hexa¬ 
teuch, teaches that both the fragment- and the enlargement-hypothesis 
must be recognized, and that through them the document-hypothesis 
must be modified. While as a whole the document-hypothesis solves 
the problem, it is held that individual problems must find their solu¬ 
tion in one of the three above-named hypotheses.— Ira M. Price. 

The Jonah Legend: a Suggestion of Interpretation . By William 
Simpson. (London: Grant Richards, 1899; pp. 182; 7s. 6d.) Mr. 
Simpson’s theory may be stated in his own words as follows: 
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Let it be granted that the story of Jonah is an initiatory legend, then all 
becomes simple and can be easily explained. The neophyte—not Jonah 
himself, the prophet is only the eponymous hero of the legend—would be 
assumed to have received orders to proceed to Nineveh, a great city — 
typical, like Babylon or Egypt, and noted, like all great cities, for the evil 
going on in it; but he is supposed to disobey the command, and takes a ship 
bound for Tarshish. This disobedience leads to the storm, which is followed 
by the initiate being lowered into the pit; and the pit is known as the " fish," 
but it is also known as “Sheol” or the 14 grave," implying that the initiate 
was assumed to be dead; but after the allotted time he is brought up again 
and restored to life, when he declares: ** Salvation is of the Lord." 

It is easy to see that a good deal of weight is laid on the words of 
the song which Jonah sings on escaping from the fish. If, as is gen¬ 
erally agreed, this is merely a temple psalm inserted in the book 
because of the supposed fitness of some of its phrases to the situation 
of the prophet, a good deal of Mr. Simpson’s argument falls to the 
ground. However, as he calls it a “ suggestion *’ rather than a well- 
developed theory, we should not be too hard on it, although to write a 
book for the presentation of a mere “ suggestion ” is putting the good 
nature of busy scholars to a severe test. By all means the most valu¬ 
able element in the book, and constituting its more permanent part, is 
the collection of materials bearing on initiatory ceremonies in all parts 
of the world.—G. S. Goodspeed. 

Her Psalm Nahum {Nahum 7 ), kritisch untersucht von Dr. Otto Hap¬ 
pen Wurzburg: Andreas Gflbel, 1900; pp. 34; M.0.80), is an investigation 
especially of results of the criticism of Nahum, chap. 1, by Frohnmeyer, 
Bickell (G.), and Gunkel. Happel reaches much more moderate and 
rational conclusions than either Bickell or Gunkel. He advocates in 
a word the following changes : (1) the erasure in vs. 2 b of two words 
shown by the Alex., Vat., and Sinai codices to be dittography; of \ob 
(variants); of 12^, e to be emended after the LXX, whereby an Aleph 
and a Nun are to be erased, a Waw to be supplied, and KUt to be trans¬ 
ferred from 12^ to 12 d; and 13 a is to be erased ; (2) to be supplied : 
one word in ya after the LXX, through which 7 a is divided into two 
lines ; a Waw in loe, and probably a word in ye (h). A few unimportant 
changes and transfers conclude his treatise. A tabular arrangement of 
his results easily puts the whole matter before the eyes of the reader.— 
DerKanondes Alten Testaments; einAbriss von D. Karl Budde(Giessen: 
J. Ricker, 1900; pp. 80; M. 1.40), is practically a Germanized repro¬ 
duction of the author’s article on the “Canon of the Old Testament” in 
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Cheyne-Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica . The methods and limits of dis¬ 
cussion are the same, with the added advantage for this booklet that 
details, such as examples and references, are given in confirmation of the 
positions taken. The last twenty pages contai an admirable statement 
of the regard in which the several contested books of the Old Testament 
were held by leading writers in the times of Christ and among the early 
church fathers. This compact little volume is a valuable, scholarly, yet 
popular presentation of the best material on the Old Testament canon. 
— Amos: An Essay in Exegesis . By H. G. Mitchell, Professor in Boston 
University. Revised edition. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900; 
pp. 215; $1.30.) The first edition of this work appeared in 1893 as a 
private publication. Its deserved popularity exhausted that edition, and 
the author now issues it in this revised form. Its practically unchanged 
character precludes the necessity of any detailed examination. One 
notable modification is evident in its pages (ef. pp. 54 ff.). The author 
since 1893 h* 8 been “forced by the evidence” to assign Joel and 
Obadiah to a post-exilic period. This change of view has modified his 
former statements regarding these books. Two pages of addenda, con¬ 
taining additional notes, complete this edition of a good popular com¬ 
mentary on Amos.— Ira M. Prick. 

A Concordance to the Septuagint and the Other Greek Versions of the 
Old Testament . By the late Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., and Henry A. 
Redpath, M.A. Supplement . By Henry A. Redpath. Fasciculus I, con¬ 
taining a Concordance to the Proper Names occurring in the Septua¬ 
gint (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1900; pp. 162 ; 16s.) This first 
instalment of the supplementary volume to that monumental work, 
Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the Septuagint , while, of course, 
inferior in interest and value to the main work, is yet a most valuable 
addition to it. One interesting characteristic of the LXX is reflected 
in what appears, even in glancing through these pages, the very fre¬ 
quent occurrence of the phrases “aliter in Heb.” and “abest in Heb.,” 
being in itself a revelation of the character of the LXX translation. 
The announcement of the contents of the concluding portion of this 
supplement, including an index to the Hebrew of the whole work, 
indicates that it will very greatly add to the value of the work as a 
whole.— Ernest D. Burton. 

Der Prophet Esra . Uebersetzt von Hermann Gunkel. (Tubingen : 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1900; pp. xxxii-f-100; M. 2.) In a lengthy 
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introduction the author describes the fate of the apocalyptic literature 
of the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem, maintaining that it would 
undoubtedly have wholly perished, if it had not already gained some 
footing in the early Christian churches. From the eastern churches 
this literature was subsequently banished by the speculative spirit of 
Greek philosophy, but in the Latin, Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic 
churches it lived longer. This, the author thinks, is the reason why 
the “Prophet Esra,” more familiarly known as “IV Esra,” has come 
down to us in a Latin, Syriac, Arabian, and Armenian translation, 
while both the Greek version and the Hebrew original have perished. 
In the introduction to his translation Gunkel also gives us the key by 
means of which the apocalyptic signs and visions in the book may be 
interpreted. As is the case with other apocalypses, this key is found 
in contemporaneous Jewish history. On the merits of the translation 
the reviewer does not presume to express an opinion, further than to 
say that the German of it is clear enough, if only the symbolic 
language were at all times intelligible; but such cloudiness seems to be 
a necessary part of a Jewish apocalypse. The subject-matter of the 
book naturally falls into seven chapters of unequal length, and the 
translator has placed his readers under obligation by setting off the 
main thoughts of the book under appropriate headings, thus making 
the reading easier than it otherwise would be. He has also added 
thirty pages of critical and explanatory notes, a great many of which 
are of considerablevalue.— Albert J. Ramaker. 

Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians . By Rev. Herbert 
G. Miller, M.A. (London : Skeffington & Son, 1899; pp. 352; 12s.) 
We are compelled to say that, of all the commentaries on this wonder¬ 
ful epistle with which we are acquainted, this is about the worst. It is 
unfortunate that it professes to be, not only critical, but minutely criti¬ 
cal ; whereas it is marked by inaccurate scholarship, and by an artificial, 
petty, and fanciful exegesis which entitles it to a rank -among curiosi¬ 
ties. The style is diffuse and sometimes clumsy, and there is a good 
deal of the homiletical element intermixed with the exegetical. It 
would be easy to substantiate these statements with numerous illustra¬ 
tions, but we forbear. There is no topical index, no table of Scripture pas¬ 
sages, and no catalogue of sources and authors.— Marvin R. Vincent. 

KirchlicheFalschungen . IV: “Jesus, Sohn Davids, Kdnig der Juden, 
Hoherpriester und Gott; Gesalbter (Maschiasch, Christos); spater 
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Sohn des Heiligen Geistes und der Jungfrau.” V: “Die Himmelfahrt 
Jesu.” Von Friedrich Thudichum, Professor des Kirchenrechts an der 
Universitflt Tubingen. (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1900; pp. 
133; M. 2.) The aim of this book is to show that the two accounts in the 
New Testament of the descent of Jesus—the one, that he was a descend¬ 
ant of David; the other, that he had no human father, but was con¬ 
ceived by the Holy Ghost — are both inventions of the “priest party,” 
the former dating from about the middle of the third century, and the 
second from the fourth. A considerable part of the book is occupied 
with a criticism of the narratives of the birth and childhood of Jesus, 
and of the hearings before Pilate, the Jewish council, and Herod, with 
the purpose of showing their inconsistencies. The conclusion reached 
is that all the passages relating to the birth of Jesus and reporting his 
declaration at the trial that he was king of the Jews and Son of God 
are Fdlschungen of the third and fourth centuries. References to 
these narratives in writings composed prior to these dates, e. g ., Justin 
and Irenaeus, render such writings subject to classification as forgeries. 
In Part V the ascension is treated in a similar manner, with the conclu¬ 
sion that, since the greater part of the New Testament is silent about 
this event, the three passages in which it is mentioned are forgeries of 
a later time. In view of the fact that Professor Thudichum furnishes 
no proof of these assumed forgeries, the small space assigned for this 
review is ample. — Orello Cone. 

Das Recht im Neuen Testament . Rede beim Antritt des Rektorats 
der Friedrich-Wilhelm-Universitat zu Bonn am 18. Oktober 1899 
gehalten. Von Dr. Friedrich Sieffert. (Gdttingen : Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1900; pp. 24; M. 0.60.) In this address Professor Sieffert 
briefly traces the relation of the Sadducees and Pharisees, Jesus, Paul, 
and the other New Testament writers to political law. Their various 
references to legal matters as well as their positive teachings are con¬ 
sidered comprdiensively, with the conclusion that “ the essential ele¬ 
ment of the church is to be sought, not in its legal forms, but in its inner, 
religio-ethical life.” The address adds nothing to our general knowl¬ 
edge, but introduces one admirably to the entire field to be covered 
by any investigation of its subject.— Shailer Mathews. 

The Mode of Christian Baptism . By Rev. M. M. Smith. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: The Cumberland Press, 1899; pp. 147 \ *o-5°0 Th »s book is an 
argument against the practice of immersion as baptism. We regret to 
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say that it cannot be commended to those who desire to see what can 
be fairly said on this side of the case. A writer who can find in the 
passage from Josephus, Ant ., 4, 4, 6, rofc ofc diro vcxpoG fjL£fuacrfi€vov* 
rff? n'^pat 6 Xiyw c 2 s Itacrrcs #c<u v<r<r»irov fiawruravrU rc «au r$9 

T€<f>pa<; ravrrp els m/y^v ippaivov, an evidence that /fcurr£«> means to- 
sprinkle “ so plain that its force must be felt even by the most rigid 
immersionist” (pp. 23 f.), and can fill his pages with other arguments 
of similar character, demonstrates his incapacity for philological argu¬ 
ment.— Ernest D. Burton. 

Kirchengeschichte Deutsehlands . Von Dr. Albert Hauck, Professor 
in Leipzig. Zweiter Teil: Die Karolingerzeit. Zweite Auflage, 1. und 
2. Halfte. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899; PP* 
842 + ix ; M. 7.50.) The great work of Dr. Hauck on the church his¬ 
tory of Germany has already been noticed in this Journal, Vol. I, 
p. 1065, and in its second edition in Vol. IV, p. 190. That the dis¬ 
tinguished author would make constant additions and variations, 
thus bringing his monumental work nearer and nearer to perfection, 
was to be expected. In the two parts before us we have many addi¬ 
tions which contribute very much to the excellence of the book. 
The reader will be most impressed with the enlargement of the 
footnotes, containing more extended observations and many new 
and old sources of information, which will be found on almost every 
page. The work is thus greatly enriched, and the reader is put in a 
position more than ever to follow out the author’s suggestions and 
test his conclusions. A good example of these changes is found in 
1. H&lfte, p. 71, where he omits the reference to his own article on 
Constantine, published in the second edition of the Prof. Realencyklo - 
pddie , Vol. VIII, p. 794 (a doubtful omission) and adds Dopffel’s 
Kaisertum und Papstwechsel , Duchesne in the Revue d'histoire et de lift . 
relig.y and Ketterer’s Karl der Grosse und die Kirche. But there are 
also considerable additions to the text, as in 1. Halfte, pp. 203-5, an 
entire paragraph is added which throws much new light on Karl's 
kirchliches Regiment . With these numerous improvements the second 
edition of the church history of Germany will occupy an even higher 
place than the first in the estimation of historians.— J. W. Moncrief. 

*S. Bernardino da Siena a Verona ed Una Sua Predica Volgare 
Inedita . Da D . A. Spagnolo, M.E. (Verona, 1900; pp. 38.) This 
little contribution by the scholarly, genial, indefatigable friend to 
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scholars, the librarian of the Capitolare biblioteca in Verona, includes 
the text of a hitherto unpublished sermon of St. Bernardino in Italian, 
together with an admirable historical introduction, scholarly in method, 
thoroughly fortified with references, and exhaustive of the very special 
topic. It is a small, very specialized, but exhaustive and original con¬ 
tribution to the life of St. Bernardino, and at the same time a valuable 
contribution as a monument of the Italian language. Dr. Spagnolo, 
like the late Dr. Ezra Abbot, is better known for the often unrecog¬ 
nized work in collation and comparison, which goes into the works of 
others, than for his own publication, but what he does publish is well 
done.— Ernest C. Richardson. 

Bremz als Katechet. Ein Beitrag zur Feier des 400-jahrigen 
Geburtstages des schwAbischen Reformators. Von Lie. Dr. Th. 
Wotschke, Pastor in Gogolin. (Wittenberg: Verlag von P. Wunsch- 
mann, 1900; pp. 86; M. 1.70.) Johann Brenz, “ et eruditione excellens, 
et egregia pietate praeditus,” as Melanchthon says, was a pastor whose 
very personality advanced Reformation principles in Halle and Stutt- 
gard, the towns of his residence; a preacher whose eloquence is attested 
in the Anecdota Brentuma and elsewhere; and an author among whose 
many valuable publications (a complete edition would be a suitable 
recognition of his quadringenary) is the famous Syngramma 
Sucvicum . 

Like Luther considerate “des gemainen einfeltigen mans” and of 
the child, he added catechism-making to his other functions. Thus 
“surrendering to lowly things” he attained his highest usefulness. 

Dr. Wotschke has investigated Brenz' work along this line. The 
result is the present monograph published in honor of the great 
Swabian’s four-hundredth birthday. The publication is a substantial 
contribution to Reformation bibliography, and contains as well some 
interesting theological discussion arising from a comparison of the 
Brentian and Lutheran catechetical methods.—R. K. Eccles. 

Occam mad Luther . Bemerkungen zur Geschichte des AuthoritAts- 
priodps. Von Lie. Dr. Friedr. Kropatscheck, Privatdocent der 
Theologie an der UniversitAt Greifswald. (Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1900; pp. 74; M. 1.) It has been maintained that Luther’s teachings 
concerning the relations of the church to the state, the authority of 
magistrates, and the supremacy of the Bible over tradition, the popes, 
and the councils, were borrowed by him from Occam, who lived two 
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centuries before him. The author of this pamphlet searches the writings 
of Occam anew to test this criticism. He finds surface resemblances 
between the views of the two men on these and kindred subjects, but he 
finds also such essential differences as forbid us to see in Luther a 
disciple of Occam.— Franklin Johnson. 

Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D., 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1899; pp. xi + 460; 
$1.50.) Professor S. M. Jackson is the editor of a series on the “ Heroes 
of the Reformation." Only by a far stretch of the imagination could 
he include Erasmus in the series. In a list of the biggest cowards of 
the sixteenth century Erasmus would certainly stand at the head. He 
was doubtless the most brilliant and polished scholar of his age, but at 
his best he had only a sneaking sympathy with the Reformers, and at 
his worst he was an arrant poltroon. It is a talented, scholarly, 
learned, versatile, sensitive, conceited, grumbling, cowardly, unlovable 
man that Professor Emerton has tried to introduce to his readers. He 
has set himself no easy task, for his “ hero ” was a bundle of contradic¬ 
tions, inconsistencies, pettinesses, trivialities, sinuosities. How can one 
be certain of his ground when he is dealing with such a singular com¬ 
pound of wisdom and deceit—a craven, evasive character, who, when 
self is concerned, seems incapable of telling the truth ? Perhaps it is 
a high enough meed of praise to say that Professor Emerton has given 
us the most “complete and satisfactory life of Erasmus" that has yet 
been written. His critical spirit and method guard him against taking 
the word of Erasmus at its face value, and constrain him “ in each case 
to weigh the value of the text with the fullest reference to all the cir¬ 
cumstances." He has thus avoided numerous errors into which other 
biographers have fallen. — Eri B. Hulbert. 

Der Johanniter - und der Deutsche Orden im Kampfe Ludwigs des 
Bayern mit der /Curie . Von Julius von Pflugk-Harttung. (Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1900; pp. xii + 261; M. 6.) Being himself a 
member of the order of the Knights of St. John, Herr von Pflugk-Hart¬ 
tung, already well known for his historical investigations, has naturally 
made his order the object of his studies, and has published a number of 
interesting papers and studies in the history of the order. In his latest 
work he has gone farther afield and added the German Order to his field 
of investigation. He has sought to determine the policy of these two 
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orders during the struggle which Ludwig the Bavarian waged with the 
pope. Incidentally he has given us a good deal of information about 
the orders and their condition in the fourteenth century. The question 
at issue between papacy and empire was political, involving (1) the 
political supremacy in the empire, and (2) the theories of state and 
church on which this political supremacy was based. The author gives 
a good analysis of the forces and resources of each of the contestants. 
Then follows a brief history of the origin and growth of the orders, 
with an account of their organization. The Knights of St. John on 
the continent were essentially French, and although the order flourished 
in Germany, it never became identified with the country or the people. 
Being thus detached from both nation and emperor, the members of 
the order, with few exceptions, remained neutral, and supported neither 
pope nor emperor. With the German Order the case was quite differ¬ 
ent. Opposed and abused in the Orient (1) because they were a rival 
of the Templars and of the Knights of St. John, and (2) because they 
were Germans (for the Germans were never popular with the crusaders), 
it was only natural that they should come to look upon themselves as 
the standard-bearers of their nation and of their nationality. Out of 
feelings of patriotism they could be counted on to support their king 
in a struggle with a foreign power. The studies of our author all show 
that this was the case. The German Order supported Ludwig, aiding 
him in word and in deed. The emperor well repaid them, bestowing 
on them many valuable gifts and privileges.— Oliver J. Thatcher. 

A History of Lutheran Missions . By Preston A. Laury. (Reading, 
Pa., and New York: Pilger Publishing House, 1899; pp. 266; $1.25.) 
The notion that modem missions began with William Carey will be 
dissipated by reading the accounts in this volume of Lutheran missions 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Nobler missionaries 
never labored in India than the long line of precursors of Carey from 
Ziegenbalg to Schwartz. The preparations for the modern missionary 
movement were made in the Reformation period, and since that time 
a growing interest in the heathen world has characterized the Protes¬ 
tant church. The part the Lutherans have taken in this work of 
evangelization is succinctly described in Mr. Laury’s volume.— Eri B. 
Hulbert. 

Joseph Gianvill: A Study in English Thought and Letters of the 
Seventeenth Century, By Ferris Greenslet, Ph.D., Fellow in English in 
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Columbia University. (New York: The Columbia University Press; 
The Macmillan Co., Agents, 1900; pp. xi + 235; $1.50.) Joseph 
Glanvill, recalled more often in modern days as the author of a 
famous book in defense of the belief in witchcraft and allied psychic 
phenomena, and known, by name at least, to the readers of Poe 
and of Matthew Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy , was quite as famous in 
his own time as Anglican preacher, member of the newly founded 
Royal Society, and philosopher at large. This monograph is a study 
of his career and writings, and an attempt to vindicate for Glanvill a 
substantial place in the history of seventeenth-century English phi¬ 
losophy and theology. Incidentally the Cambridge Platonists, with 
which group Glanvill was closely allied, are studied in some detail, the 
history of the contemporary belief in witchcraft and of Glanvill’s con¬ 
tributions to it is sketched, and a study of Glanvill’s position in the 
history of English prose style is appended. 

The volume is a creditable monograph on a subject very little 
worked, and will prove useful to the students of the thought of this 
period. Some day doubtless we shall have the much-needed full 
history of English thought in the seventeenth century, corresponding 
to Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury , and when that is written the only philosophers included will not 
be Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke. This work is a descriptive and exposi¬ 
tory essay, rather than an attempt at original criticism, and we are 
treated rather to scraps of philosophy than a full feast. The essay is 
well planned, but not always absolutely coherent in its minor parts. It 
is doubtful whether one ought to undertake a study of this sort without 
seeing all of the material, as Dr. Greenslet very honestly confesses he 
has not been able to do. We think that the author’s account (p. 148) 
of the “universal” Elizabethan belief in witchcraft is a trifle exag¬ 
gerated. At p. 22, 1. 14, should we not read “monuments” for 
“ movements ” ? An obvious misprint occurs also at p. 178.—F. I. 
Carpenter. 

Undercurrents of Church Life in the Eighteenth Century. Edited 
by Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. (London, New York, and Bombay: Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1899; PP* ix + 222 J $1.75.) The editor is Mr. 
Carter, but the writer is a woman whose identity is concealed. She 
is a sentimental religionist who has a well-nigh idolatrous vene¬ 
ration for that faction in the Church of England which clung to the 
fortunes of the Roman Catholic James II. and his heirs. In the 
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eighteenth century the broad- and the high-church parties were in 
the ascendant, and hence, since the high-church party was proscribed, 
the true church life necessarily ran in undercurrents. In spite of 
the severest measures of suppression, high-church men still clung 
to Jacobitism, Toryism, the ^divine right of episcopacy, the oblation in 
the eucharist, the unction of the sick, the middle state of separated 
souls, and all the other ideas of primitive Catholicism. This ortho¬ 
dox and Catholic remnant at last found its triumph and reward in the 
precious and glorious revival of the ancient faith and practice of the 
church through the consecrated labors of Newman, Keble, Pusey, 
and the other Oxford reformers. At the end of the century this little 
band of true Catholics was at the lowest ebb—“zeal abandoned to the 
Methodists, personal religion to the Evangelicals, sacramental life to 
the Romanists”—but early in the new century were born those men 
who were destined to bring about the Catholic revival, and through 
whose heroic and saintly labors we today live under the pure and 
blessed gospel of the New Testament and the primitive Fathers—espe¬ 
cially the latter. 

These pages exhibit in an interesting, almost fascinating, way 
the workings of a mind wholly devoted to Anglican sacerdotalism. 
The author traces the fortunes of the non-jurors in the eighteenth 
century, because these men were the precursors and harbingers of the 
Oxford revivalists of the nineteenth century who have leavened the 
Church of England with so-called Catholic sentiments.— Eri B. Hul- 

BERT. 

Thomas Guthrie . By Oliphant Smeaton. “Famous Scots” series. 
(New York: imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900; pp. 160; 
S0.75.) In this small volume our author gives a clear and interesting 
account of a great preacher, pastor, philanthropist, and reformer. Dr. 
Guthrie was an able and many-sided man. He was successful in multi¬ 
farious spheres of activity. In his country parish at Arbirlot he pro¬ 
moted both the spiritual and material interests of his congregation. He 
even established for them a savings bank. Later at St. John’s Church 
in Edinburgh he proved himself to be a mighty preacher, while with 
rare assiduity and self-sacrifice he carried by personal ministrations 
the gospel into the haunts of vice and the homes of wretchedness. 
He was among the bravest of the brave in the disruption of the Church 
of Scotland in 1843. Through his personal efforts a great sum of 
money was raised to build manses for the free churches. He became 
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a teetotaler, and agitated the subject of temperance whenever opportu¬ 
nity offered. He took up the work of “ragged schools,” in which 
both the bodies and souls of the poor were cared for. And when his 
voice failed him, he still continued to use his pen, and became the 
popular and successful editor of the Sunday Magazine . His life is full 
of valuable lessons for the preacher, pastor, and sociologist. And this 
small volume, which the busiest can read, attractively presents the 
whole career of Dr. Guthrie, who was in the highest and best sense 
truly great.— Galusha Anderson. 

A Short History of the Free Churches . By Rev. J. A. Houlder. 
(London : R. D. Dickinson, 1899 ; pp. xiii + 240 ; 2s. 6d.) This little 
volume covers the history of the growth of religious freedom from 
1366 to our own times, or 1898. The sketch is brief but painstaking, 
and it will prove useful to all who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the leading facts of free-church history.—J. W. Moncrief. 

Die heilige Taufe und der Taufschatz in deutschem Glauben und 
Recht , in der Sitte des Volks und der Kirche, in deutscher Sage und 
Dichtung. Von Dr. A. Freybe. (Gutersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1900; 
pp. xii + 302 ; M. 4.20.) The task the author of this book has set 
for himself is a difficult one because of its vastness; he endeavors to 
show the position Christian baptism has held in the religious faith, 
laws, customs, liturgy, sagas, and literature of the German people from 
the time of their acceptance of Christianity to the present day. Not¬ 
withstanding the vastness of the subject, he has succeeded in writing a 
very interesting book. Objection might be made to his treatment of 
baptism in the apostolic churches, in that he here falls into the all too 
common blunder of reading the sacramental ideas of the second and 
subsequent centuries into the time of Jesus and his disciples. This he 
does in the opening chapter of the book, and once again this concep¬ 
tion of the meaning of Christian baptism appears in chap, x, where 
he deems it necessary to make an application to present-day tend¬ 
encies. In its historical references the book is a veritable treasure-house 
of facts carefully gathered and admirably grouped. He gives us the 
references to Christian baptism in German poetry from the Heliand to 
the Reformation, including the folk songs and the saga of the golden 
cradle. He shows how the penalty for the refusal to submit to bap¬ 
tism came to be incorporated with civil law, and how the German 
people came to believe in the absolute necessity of baptism for their 
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infants. The book is rich in its description of baptismal ceremonies 
and feasts; it touches upon the different modes of baptism and the 
changes that were made necessary by the gradual disappearance of 
immersion. A most interesting chapter of the book is the one in 
which the author treats of the hymns German Protestant Christianity 
has produced on the subject of baptism — interesting on account of the 
very large number of such hymns and the sacramental views which they 
express .—Die Dormitio und dasdeuische GrundstUck aufdem traditionellen 
Zion, Von Dr. tbeol. Carl Moramert. (Leipzig: E. Haberland, 1899; 
pp. 132; M. 3.) This book gives a detailed description of the plot 
of ground which the German emperor, in the fall of 1898, during his 
brief visit to the Holy Land, presented to the “Deutscher Verein im 
heiligen Lande,” as representing the German Catholics of the German 
empire. The land in question is irregular in its boundaries; lying 
just south of the house of Caiaphas and the old American cemetery, 
east of the Greek cemetery, and north of the well-known Moslem 
monastery in which, among other things, the grave of David is shown. 
Because of its proximity to the latter place, this land would probably 
never have come into possession of Christians, had it not been for this 
fortuitous visit of the German emperor. Its present name, Dormitio, 
is derived from the tradition, according to which the house of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, stood at this place, and in which she is also said 
to have died. Dr. Mommert’s book begins with a short history of the 
gift, notes some of the correspondence that has passed between the 
German emperor and the high dignitaries of the Roman church in 
reference to it, and has an account of the imposing public exercises 
which took place on the day the German emperor took possession 
of the property. The main part of the book is, however, devoted to a 
very full and learned discussion of the intricate question as to whether 
Mary died at Ephesus or Jerusalem. The author decides for the latter 
place, although he does not maintain that the house in which Mary 
died stood on the spot which now has become the property of the 
German Catholics. There is a vast amount of tradition and some his* 
torical material on the subject, and all this the author examines with com¬ 
mendable patience. He also shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
topography of the present city, and has a firm grasp on the literature 
of the many holy places in this city of traditions.— Albert J. Ramaker. 

Recollections of a Missionary in the Great West . By Cyrus Town- 
sendBrady. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900; pp. 200; $1.25.) 
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This is one of the most readable of recently published books. The 
frequent quotations made from it during its appearance as a serial in 
a monthly magazine and since indicate the prompt recognition of its 
worth as an intensely human book. It is characteristically western. 
Some of the expressions quoted in the stories are possibly objection¬ 
able from the standpoint of good taste, and yet the faithfulness to 
actual life makes the “recollections” interesting and valuable. Mr. 
Brady, as an archdeacon in the Episcopal church, certainly had his 
share of the hardships of life in a new country; he witnessed many 
pathetic scenes, and evidently accomplished much good. Unlike 
most books of such recollections, however, this one pays less attention 
to the results of the missionary labors than to the humorous side of 
the life of a pioneer churchman. — F. W. Shepardson. 

VAnnie de 1 'Aglise, / 8 qq . Par Ch. fegremont. Deuxi&me annle. 
(Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1900; pp. 664; fr. 3.50.) This is a 
very thoroughgoing review of the condition of the Roman Catholic 
church in all countries for 1899. The point of view, of course, is that 
of French Ultramontanism, hostile to Protestantism, but hostile to the 
point of insanity as concerns England. We are amazed to learn that 
she is the great promoter of discord on the continent, but above all 
among the Latin nations. No doubt her government will be as much 
amazed at this information as the rest of the world. Italy, France, 
Switzerland, and all the missions are treated at length. There, of 
course, the great enemy is Protestantism. As each side represents the 
other as constantly encroaching, there is probably some truth on both 
sides. A very valuable manual, especially if kept up every year. 
— C. C. Starbuck. 

fiber die Religion . Von Friedrich Schleiermacher. Zum Hundert- 
jahr-Ged&chtnis ihres ersten Erscheinens in ihrer ursprunglichen 
Gestalt neu herausgegeben von Lie. Rudolf Otto. Mit 2 Bildnissen 
Schleiermachers. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899; pp. 
182; M. 1.50; geb., M. 1.80.) These 4 * addresses,” first published in 
1799, and famous ever since for the profound and permanent effect 
which they produced, are here presented in their original form; and 
this memorial edition will be welcome to many, not only for its well- 
known contents, but for the last-century dress in which they are 
clothed.— Franklin Johnson. 
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Die Grundlagen der Schleiermacher* schen Theologie: eine kritische 
Untersuchung. Von Ernst Heinemann. (Berlin : Hermann Walther, 
1900; pp. 48; M. 1.20.) The author of this little work attempts not 
so much a discussion of the religious and metaphysical presupposi¬ 
tions of Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre as a negative criticism of his 
principal theological conceptions, especially of God, religion, Christ, 
and sin. In his view, to represent God as the “ whence ” of our feel¬ 
ing of absolute dependence, as Schleiermacher does, is to attempt to 
supply a positive need by a mere question, and it is absurd to try to 
discover in this “whence” the qualities of holiness, wisdom, etc. The 
religious experience presupposes the possession of the very concep¬ 
tions it is made to create. The “ two-natures ” personality of Christ 
(though the author avoids giving his own conception of God) is a 
hopelessly self-contradictory hypothesis which Schleiermacher imported 
from traditional orthodoxy. The adoption of the orthodox world-view 
is fatal to his system. The author has given us a clever but not pro¬ 
found criticism of a system as vulnerable as it is wonderfully suggest¬ 
ive.— George Cross. 

Zur Lehre von der Gottheit Jesu Christi. Von K. Konrad Grass, 
Oberlehrer an der deutschen Hauptschule zu St. Petri in St. Petersburg. 
(Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 1900; pp. 208; M. 4.) This book, more 
restricted in theme than title, investigates under three “views” the 
significance of Christ’s deity in his redemptive sufferings. Meeting 
with no material in Holy Scripture or the apostolic fathers, it passes 
to the “ Eastern View,” that of the Greek and earlier Latin theologians 
and of Luther. Here it finds Christ’s deity explained as a potency 
into whose deadly domain Satan, by sancta ars, was lured through an 
incarnation, presenting to its deluded victim in its “likeness of sinful 
flesh” and its absconding “Word” what was called respectively the 
iiktnp and fycurTpov, the esca and muscipula , or the “mud” and 
ambushed ichneumon, foe of Luther’s “Wallfish.” Under the 
“ Western View,” that of the later Latin and generally of the Reformed 
theologians, it finds, in accordance with the then prevalent “ Anselmisch- 
Thomistische” (commercial) theory of the atonement, Christ’s deity 
regarded as giving “worth” to his sufferings. 

According to the “Third View” (the author’s), deity enabled Christ 
so to bear apartness from God, the essence of sin, and its penalty as to 
reestablish for himself and us the broken association. 

This treatise is principally valuable as an annotated compendium 
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of quotations illustrative of patristic, scholastic, and mystical soteri- 
ology.— Robert Kerr Eccles. 

Village Sermons in Outline . By the late Fenton John Anthony 
Hort, D.D. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900; pp. viii + 
267; .$1.75.) In this volume the author discusses the Prayer Book, 
baptism, mutual subjection, the rule of life, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the advent, the armor of the cross, and the resurrection of Christ 
together with his various appearances to his disciples before his ascen¬ 
sion. Each of these subjects save one is treated in a series of dis¬ 
courses. After the first sermon in each series the author gives at the 
beginning of each discourse a brief, clear rlsuml of the truths already 
set forth, so that the thought of his whole discussion is skilfully kept 
before the mind of hearer or reader. The method is admirable. It 
fixes in the memory the truths unfolded step by step in the entire 
series of sermons. It is the method Chrysostom often pursued, when 
he expounded in consecutive, popular discourses some book of Scripture. 
These sermons in outline are not cut up into formal divisions, but the 
thought in unbroken flow is put in logical order and is expressed in 
clear, vigorous English; but the full development and illustration of 
the thought has not been preserved. The special homiletical value of 
the book is in its fresh, suggestive exposition of Scripture. The ser¬ 
mons on mutual subjection and on the appearances of Christ after his 
resurrection are rich in truth touching Christian experience and the 
duties of the Christian life. The book will be of service to both pulpit 
and pew.— Galusha Anderson. 

Aspects of Protestantism. By A. Herbert Gray, M.A., Minister of 
Grosvernor Square Presbyterian Church, Manchester. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1899; pp. viii -}- 149 ; is. 6d.) The five addresses 
contained in this little volume were delivered to the author’s own con¬ 
gregation, and afterward published by request. Although they are 
popular in style, they touch upon the great features of Protestantism 
in a way that makes them interesting to all readers. Those who have 
not technical training and who have great anxieties about the theo¬ 
logical unrest of the present will find in this book much to instruct 
and to comfort them. The lectures on 44 Every Man His Own 
Priest,” “Where Do Protestants Get Their Authority?” and “The 
Protestant Conception of Salvation,” are particularly helpful.—J. W. 
Moncrief. 
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PRESENT RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN INDIA. 

By George Trumbull Ladd, 

Yale University. 

There probably never has existed, and there certainly does 
not now exist, another country about which generalizations are 
so uncertain and dangerous as that multiform, heterogeneous 
collection of peoples called India. This statement is true 
whether, in attempting to make the generalizations, regard is 
had to any one of several points of view. For the student of 
ethnology or anthropology this continent still offers almost every 
conceivable stratum of human evolution, from the dwellers in 
caves and trees, who come near to the level of so-called “primi¬ 
tive man/’ to the finest specimens, physically and intellectually, 
of modern civilization. For the investigator in philology the 
same thing is true. Aryan, Tibeto-Burman, Kolarian, and 
Dravidian languages, in various forms of modification and stages 
of development, are still alive in India, and compete with one 
another and with English, French, Portuguese, and other modern 
languages, for the patronage of the inhabitants in different parts 
of this strange land. Of the religions and religious tendencies 
of India the same difficulty of making general assertions has 
prevailed for centuries. The difficulty prevails almost undimin¬ 
ished today. Animism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, and Moham¬ 
medanism all flourish there—about as uncompromising and as 
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little affected by one another as they were two hundred years 
ago. Contrary to the common impression that Buddhism is 
extinct in India, more than seven millions of its different sects 
are registered by the census of 1891. The religions of the Sikh 
and of the Christian number nearly the same. And under that 
title, “ Brahmanism," which claims five-sevenths of the about 
290,000,000 of inhabitants, everything by way of religious belief 
is covered, from the grossest idolatry and devil-worship to the 
most subtile philosophic pantheism, or agnostic pessimism. 

The facts and realities of Indian life are, therefore, not 
well adapted for hasty generalizations. A score of lifetimes 
would not suffice to put the observer so into possession of them 
all as that he could safely estimate in detail the drifts, beliefs, 
and practices that are semper , ubique , et ab omnibus . No less 
time than this would be necessary to investigate even the more 
important local and relatively limited religious phenomena. Is 
it strange, then, that the pronouncements of even the more intel¬ 
ligent and observing commissions of investigation, or of the 
tourists, whether for purposes of pleasure, trade, or lecturing, are 
usually entitled to confidence in nearly inverse proportion to 
the extent of the area which they are intended to cover, and the 
amount of self-confidence with which they are made ? Lifelong 
residents, too, whether engaged in missionary work or in official 
service, are scarcely more trustworthy, whenever their conclu¬ 
sions are extended much beyond the narrow field with which 
they have made themselves most intimately familiar. 

The insurmountable difficulties in the way of satisfactory 
generalizations about India are the facts themselves. They are, 
on the one hand, too diverse, too heterogeneous, too unsuitable 
for bringing under any common rubrics or universally applicable 
formulas. But, on the other hand, they are—each group of 
them—too persistently and doggedly incapable of uniting with 
one another by way of those processes of compromise, of giving- 
and-taking, of reciprocal modification, which characterize the 
modern western civilizations. 

An apology and a confession of weakness might properly 
follow this introductory statement. It is eminently desirable 
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that the reader should know from the beginning how limited is 
the measure of adherence which the author expects, or to which 
he thinks himself entitled. But, since the point of view through¬ 
out is to be personal, I may perhaps fitly preface my treatment 
of the subject with a few words spoken in a not immodest self- 
defense. The cordial and intimate relations offered to me by 
the representatives of different grades and classes of religious 
opinions, the exceptional, and in some instances entirely unique, 
opportunities enjoyed for friendly intercourse and face-to-face 
observation, during a stay of only four months in India, cannot 
properly be disregarded; nor should they be appreciated at other 
than a fairly high estimate. One persuasion was always with 
me — the same that I have carried twice to Japan, the land so 
well known and loved. With all their weird and strange super¬ 
stitions; with all their seemingly perverse yet subtle specula¬ 
tions ; with all their disconcerting mixture of craft, greed, and 
lust, in conjunction with the most fundamental religious emo¬ 
tions, the natives of India are intensely human — essentially the 
same men in all most important respects as you and I. Homo 
sum must, then, express the prevailing consciousness with which 
to observe the worshiper of the sacred cow, the sacred tree, or 
the toe of his £ankara-acharya. To every priest who uses his 
office to gratify more easily his lust, to every poor layman who 
—to quote the significant Bengali proverb—sees “the god in the 
procession and sells his cabbages" at the same time, as well as 
to every wrestler with the problems of the Infinite and his rela¬ 
tions (sic) to man, or of the nature of Karma and the endless 
life, he who would gain insight in India must always be ready to 
address himself in the significant declaration of the Hindu phi¬ 
losophy: “Tattvam asi 99 (“that art thou"). Psychological skill, 
somehow obtained, is the indispensable propaedeutic to the 
understanding of its religious life, as of all the other manifesta¬ 
tions of the life of man. 

Two tendencies which are not of today simply or chiefly, but 
which underlie and control all the civil, social, intellectual, and 
religious life of the peoples of India, must be noticed first of 
all. These, however, are not so much particular tendencies, 
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whether of religious or other kind. They are rather drifts that 
control all the separate tendencies, great controlling character¬ 
istics of the popular temperament and habit that perhaps rest 
upon a cosmic basis in part; they are gross resultants of the sub¬ 
jective characters of the races that are dominant in the mixture, 
after being subjected through many generations to the continental 
environment. One of these is a strongly, and almost unchange¬ 
ably, conservative tendency. The other would seem to be the 
exact opposite, and so destructive, of this tendency; for it is a tend¬ 
ency to never-ceasing and uncompromising diversifying of tenets, 
and to endless hairsplitting, accompanied by much of bickerings, 
schisms, and strife. The effect of these two tendencies is most 
potent over all other tendencies, and in its particular manifesta¬ 
tions most astonishing. The conservatism of post-Reformation 
orthodoxy was certainly quite strong enough to satisfy all the 
reasonable demands of a safe and substantial progress. The 
splitting up into sects of this same orthodoxy afforded as much 
variety of means for satisfying different tastes as was desirable; 
while the disrespect for each other's opinions, and the freedom 
with which the contestants consigned each other to the limbo 
of heretics, if not to a yet more awful doom, went quite beyond 
the limits which are now deemed respectable for the Christian 
gentleman. But the mixture of stolid and unquestioning adher¬ 
ence to the traditions of the past, both as respects belief and 
also practice, with a contention over unimportant details that 
admits of no compromise and tends to wrathful and scornful 
divisions and subdivisions, which is displayed by the religions 
of India, taken as a whole, is something far surpassing, it seems 
to me, anything which can justly be laid to the charge of Chris¬ 
tianity, at least in its European development. 

In speaking of 11 present religious tendencies in India," the 
larger, stronger, and more permanent forces to which reference 
has just been made must constantly be borne in mind. The 
ancestral, historical tendencies still constitute the more potent 
forces; and such they will probably continue to be for an indefi¬ 
nite period of time. For centuries India has been the battle¬ 
ground of differing religions with so-called Brahmanism, the 
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prevalent religion. For centuries this Brahmanism so-called 
has itself been a seething pot for many species of nutritious or 
indigestible vegetables, and savory or ill-smelling herbs. The 
lower indigenous forms of nature-worship, and no little devil- 
worship, upon which the purer forms of the northern religion 
came down, are still about as obvious as they have ever been, 
and they are little less degraded than they were at the first. The 
different gods of the one religion are at the present time—if an 
expression may be pardQned which is borrowed from the some¬ 
what shameless but expressive slang of the current occidental 
politics and business—“worked for all that they are worth” by 
their respective genuine devotees or more selfish and hypo¬ 
critical followers. And yet there is a sort of unity of spirit to 
the entire religious manifestation of Brahmanism. A kind of 
odor is always in the nostrils of the looker-on which somewhat 
resembles that smell of the Orient which is one undefinable mix¬ 
ture of many not easily distinguishable smells. Considered as 
religious feeling, it is partly worshipfulness mingled with a fear 
of so missing the mark of the religious life here as to incur 
added doom in the endless round of lives through which the 
human soul is destined to pass—the feeling, rather than any 
definite doctrine, of Karma . It is Karma that is the supreme 
power; the merit and demerit of intelligent existence. And 
this power makes itself most potently felt , however lacking in 
ability the individual may be to give any consistent account of it. 
Considered as religious belief, Brahmanism is a vague pantheism, 
either thought out into many subtle, or distorted, or even 
monstrous forms of speculation, or else unthinkingly accepted 
and more felt than constructed into compacted conceptions— 
not to say a system of defensible ideas. Considered as social 
and ethical, however, the religions of India are, above all their 
other aspects and relations, most potent and uncompromising. 
For religion here is not, as it is in most Christian communities, 
an affair which has little or nothing to do with one’s domestic 
life, or associates socially, or social and political or other func¬ 
tions. On the one hand, it cannot be claimed by the most enthusi¬ 
astic advocate of Brahmanism (or of any of the other religions 
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of India) that its social and ethical results are comparable, in 
most respects, with those that permeate the best Christian com¬ 
munities. But, on* the other hand, this religion is far more 
pervasive and controlling than is the Christianity of England 
or of America. In raiment, and in eating and drinking, in the 
home and at the club, on the street and in the hospital, in 
marrying and giving in marriage, in visiting and refraining from 
all avoidable social intercourse, in the school and the market and 
the government office, religion is the main factor in determining 
the details of nearly every kind of human relation. 

This seemingly variable and yet rigorously fixed, this kaleido¬ 
scopic and yet permanent, background it is against which all the 
current changes in the religious condition of India, whether pro¬ 
duced by Christian influences or otherwise, must be viewed. 
Current changes—and some of them exceedingly important and 
interesting—certainly exist. But before I speak of those which 
seemed to me most impressive, I wish to illustrate by reference 
to several personal experiences what has already been said. 

In Bombay, in December, 1899, by the kindness of a wealthy 
Hindu, Mr. Tribhowandas, I enjoyed the quite unique oppor¬ 
tunity of attending an important ceremonial, properly open only 
to members of the caste. This caste, the “ Kapola Bania,” is—so 
my host assured me—“exceedingly orthodox.” After the cere¬ 
monial, which need not be described at present except to say that 
it consisted in worshiping the toe of the £ankara-acharya (or 
chief religious teacher), in essentially the same manner as that in 
which we had seen the idols and the sacred cows worshiped the 
day before, a sermon was preached by him in Sanskrit, and fol¬ 
lowed, paragraph by paragraph, with a translation in Hindustani. 
For “substance of doctrine,” and making the necessary changes 
of subject and object, this sermon was similar to thousands of 
sermons preached by the post-Reformation Protestant ortho¬ 
doxy, or by the most high-and-dry Roman Catholic or Episco¬ 
palian advocates of the infallibility of the church. The discourse 
began with praise of the sacred scriptures of the Hindu religion, 
the Vedas. They are the original, only, and infallible source of 
all true religion; they point out the way of salvation, and there 
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is no other way than that which they point out. Whoever walks 
in this way, and does as the Vedas instruct him, he has the true 
religion; he is safe. But whoever departs from this way, his 
religion is false; and he will not attain salvation, but will be 
punished in this life and in the life to come. But, now, whereas 
most men are ignorant and cannot understand the Vedas, and so 
know not the way of salvation, the Brahman knows the way. 
He gives all his time, his entire life, to these things. He is to 
be implicitly believed and unquestioningly obeyed; his instruc¬ 
tions are to be followed in every particular. He who disobeys 
the voice of the Brahman, or refuses to follow the way the 
Brahman directs, he cannot find the way of salvation, but is of 
necessity ignorant and miserable, both in this life and in the life 
to come. As to the women* however—but I forbear; and I ask 
anyone who wishes to understand some of the tendencies which 
Christianity has to overcome in India to weigh well the force of 
these fateful words. They show clearly what binds millions of 
souls in that country to their religion; just as millions of souls 
in other countries have been bound to other religions. And it 
is as certain, in my judgment, as anything dependent upon the 
unchanging characteristics of human nature can possibly be, that 
no substitution of Christianity for Brahmanism can ever take 
place in India by means of a preaching which, in its spirit and its 
conception of religion, is not essentially different from this. 

What, however, can be more widely different than the fol¬ 
lowing account of the true Hindu religion which, some weeks 
later, I got in private conversation with the celebrated “ascetic 

Raja of -”? A man of high intellectual quality, whose 

face lights up with pleasant smiles—touched, however, with 
occasional gleams of sarcasm and tender bitterness—is here. 
But he is as far from the “religious light” of the Bania caste in 
his description of the “higher Hinduism” as Schopenhauer’s 
“World as Will and Idea” is from Quenstedt’s Systema Theologi - 
cum. All these writings—says the scholarly and devout Raja 
—the Upanishads, Puranas, and even the most ancient Vedas, 
are full of admixtures, and contain only occasional truths, with 
much that is rubbish and erroneous. The true and higher 
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Hinduism rejects the claims of the Brahmans and the infallibility 
of any of the sacred scriptures. Even the Vedas are of uncertain 
origin; and the teachings of the Pundits are of small value. 
The current revival of the Yoga philosophy is not the true Yoga 
philosophy; it is gaining few adherents and exercising no worthy 
influence. The theosophists are more numerous hereabout; 
but they do not know what they mean and can only captivate 
silly boys. All is Maya—even the teaching and scheme of the 
Vedas, and, a fortiori , all the Brahmanical philosophy and liturgy. 
The world is only evil; pain is the fundamental, the universal, 
the ineradicable experience. The way of utter self-denial is the 
only way of salvation. To extinguish all desire, all love of self 
and all interest in self, brings the believer at last to Nirvana. 

How shall the honest seeker for truth find his way to what 
he seeks ? No wonder that the answer is hard to give for the 
intelligent and sincere native of India today, as it has ever been 
for the intelligent and sincere inquirer, not only for centuries in 
India, but always and in all lands. Particularly hard is the dis¬ 
covery of religious truth just now there, where the conditions 
of every sort—intellectual, material, social, and civic—are so 
difficult and in many ways distressing that sympathy and 
sympathetic assistance seem the most fitting attitude toward 
them. 

Here let me quote from a letter received in Calcutta and 
written by one of the most gifted and keen-sighted of the 
natives: 

In the present transition period [he writes] the old spiritual and philo¬ 
sophic molds are being broken up, and western ideals have not yet taken 
deep root Our Indian universities have committed the fatal blunder of 
ignoring the philosophical inheritance of the Indian peoples. It was their 
business to graft modern philosophic ideals and scientific method on the old 
stock. But they have begun with a tabula rasa , as it were. They import the 
manufactured products of the West, and in the meantime the prolific philo¬ 
sophic faculty of the Hindu race is dying of inanition and atrophy. The 
transition from the mediaeval to the modem standpoint in Europe has been a 
normal growth, from within, after all; in India there is a violent gap, an utter 
breach of continuity in the national life and consciousness ; and this has 
made genuine thinking more or less impossible. We think in counters and 
symbols, meaningless abstractions, second-hand formulas, and are cut off 
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from those original experiences of life and nature which are the sole source 
of scientific and philosophic inspiration. 

Now, when we remember that, in the higher and more thought¬ 
ful circles of India, as has always been the case and as always 
will be the case, philosophy and religion are closely and inextri¬ 
cably intertwined, we understand the better the bearing of what 
my correspondent declared true upon the present religious tend¬ 
encies of that land. 

If further proof is needed of this persistent and almost 
indefinite tendency to variability, with this variability persist¬ 
ently falling under certain hereditary and generic characteristics 
of feeling, belief, and social and ethical influences, and just at 
present all the more accentuated by the period of transition 
through which the religions of India are passing, such proof is 
accessible to any candid inquirer. Let him accept with me the 

invitation of the editor of the- and call upon him to 

talk over religion together in his office. Ascending a dirty, 
dark, and winding stairway, we shall find our way to a very small 
and uncomfortable room, from which emanate the influences 
that are to reform Hinduism and give it, newly regenerated, to 
the world as the only powerful and true religion for all man¬ 
kind. An emaciated man, with the physical appearance of one 
far gone in tuberculosis, and with a mixture of conceit, fanati¬ 
cism, and craft in his bearing, is the one whom we seek. He 
promptly begins to complain of the powerlessness of all reli¬ 
gions, especially of Christianity, to accomplish anything ethical 
and practical by way of bringing man into communion with 
God. Particularly worthless is this new claimant to be a world- 
religion in a land so well supplied with worthier claimants. 
While inquiring into your views as to what Christianity can 
offer, the man makes upon you the impression that there is not 
the slightest reality or moral earnestness in his attitude of 
inquiry. But when inquired of as to what his peculiar form of 
Hinduism provides to meet the religious needs of man, he glows 
with a pathetic earnestness. And when the interchange of views 
is over, he follows us wearily to the head of the stairs, and 
listlessly bids us good-by with the remark: “We Bengalis 
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have a religion of our own; it is far better for us than is your 
Christianity/' 

From the dingy office of this editor, who is fanatically 
advocating a new form of Hinduism, we will go to the magnifi¬ 
cent drawing-room of a wealthy Maharaja, whose ancestor was 
outcasted and compelled to form a new caste of Brahmanism. 
For this ancestor—whether voluntarily or on compulsion, the 
tradition is divided—committed the unpardonable sin of smell¬ 
ing Mohammedan roast beef; and therefore he and his descend¬ 
ants have been ever since doomed to pay high prices for their 
sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, and for the Brahmans to act as 

the family's priests. Next let us visit the house of Dr.-, 

an educated gentleman, an orthodox Hindu, and a Rai Baha- 
din by favor of the British government in India. He, with 
undoubted sincerity, speaks, with the feeling of a true Christian, 
of the recent loss of his wife and favorite son, of his broken 
ambition and courage, and of the alone bright and sustaining 
hope of a reunion with his loved ones. Yet nothing could 
tempt him, he assures us, to allow a member of his family to 
enter the house of the outcasted Maharaja we have just left. 

After these calls, if time permits, we may pay a visit to the 
three or four different and irreconcilable portions of the Calcutta 
Brahma Samaj: to that called Ahdi (or “True"), which derives 
itself in direct line from Rammohun Roy through his chosen suc¬ 
cessor Maharshi Debendranath Tagore; or to either of the two 
branches which regard Kesub Chunder Sen as their divine father; 
or to that Brahma Samaj which is called Sadhara (or “Com¬ 
mon"), and which is perhaps most popular and influential with 
the students—resembling, as it does very closely, Felix Adler's 
Ethical Society in this country. Or if you wish, when in Bom¬ 
bay, to And a similar representation of the Calcutta attempts to 
reform Hinduism, you must seek the Prarthana Samaj; for how 
could a Hindu reformer in the Bombay presidency consent to 
take the title for his “New Dispensation" from his confrere in 
the Calcutta presidency, however closely similar their thoughts 
or methods of reform might be ? Among these men will be 
found some who have been baptized with a practically Christian 
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formula into this “ New Dispensation ” of the ancient and ances¬ 
tral religion; and some who talk of the place and power of 
Christ in their faith and life in a manner which would secure 
them unhesitating admission into most of the orthodox churches 
in America. Yet these men may be as far as the members of 
the Kapola Bania caste from willingness wholly to abandon 
their ancestral faith for the acceptance of a religion which 
they regard as, in many respects, essentially the same with 
their own, and, in other respects, not only alien, but also 
inferior. 

All these varieties of the one religion, however, are obviously 
for the thoughtful, for the “good few” only. For that which is 
between the highest and the lowest one may go, for example, 
to the garden where the “ holy man of Benares ” lived, received 
the homage of visitors, and gathered their autographs; Swami 
Paribraj-acharya Bhaskaranand Saraswati was his “religious” 
name. Simple-hearted, sincere, devout, but not very intelligent, 
he believed sincerely in his own divinity; but did not exploit it 
overmuch for purposes of gain. Here in a shrine sits, in the 
characteristic attitude of the living, the marble effigy of the 
departed saint; and although scarcely a decade has passed since 
his death, he is already deified and worshiped as a god; while 
his successor has set up in the business of Swami—obviously 
“in it for all it may be worth.” 

If one is an adherent of Brahmanism and belongs to the 
great multitude of worshipers, one can pay one’s devotion and 
get good for one’s soul at the “monkey temple” near by. Here, 
however, one who has no sympathy with this strange human 
longing to stand right with the invisible powers will find the 
monkey much the most interesting part of the totality—build¬ 
ing and surroundings, material and human. Or one may wander 
through the winding lanes of this “holy city;” they are not 
more than five or six feet wide, are dank and slippery with the 
urine and dung of goats and cows. They are crowded with ani¬ 
mals and with human beings, noisy with the chaffer of trade and 
with the gossip and wrangling of worshipers. If one gets a 
glimpse into the temples themselves, the sights are yet more 
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repulsive; and what goes on unseen betimes within these tem¬ 
ples is worst of all. And down in the ghat, when the sun is ris¬ 
ing and the bodies of the dead are being brought to be washed 
in the sacred river and then burned on its banks, one will find 
more pice and gifts of floral sort at the shrine of the goddess of 
smallpox or of cholera than anywhere else. Devil-worship, vir¬ 
tually, is this. But why should those who would propitiate the 
divinity and keep away that which they have most to dread, if 
unenlightened, do differently from this? 

What then, let us ask ourselves, must be the present religious 
tendencies of a people, the great underlying currents of whose 
life have flowed for centuries in such directions as these? If the 
individual remains within the main current, no matter how near 
its rather ill-defined outer limits, which is, nevertheless, carrying 
along more than two hundred millions of his fellow-men, he may 
believe and practice (unless he transgress the social customs of the 
caste) pretty nearly as he will. He may form a new subdivision 
of the religion, if he is able to devise some modification of the 
ancient tenets or speculations that shall prove attractive to a 
band of disciples. If he has money to buy priests and sons-in-law 
and daughters-in-law, and to support them all, he may—although 
with much discomfort—break with all the castes and form a 
new caste of his own. But if the native of India goes from any 
one to any other of the influential religions of the land, he severs 
all ties of every sort—ancestral, domestic, social, friendly, reli¬ 
gious ; he carries with him, it is likely, nothing but such small 
share of personal security and civic rights as the British govern¬ 
ment is able to support. Particularly is it true that becoming 
an out-and-out Christian means the passage from everything that 
is, in faith and in practice, in the life of the family and of society, 
wrought into every fiber and cell of the brain, and into every 
drop of blood, as homelike and most temporally and eternally 
precious. The convert from the higher circles of Brahmanism 
to Christianity becomes a despised and distrusted alien and 
stranger. 

What is so emphatically true of the forceful influence which 
the religion of Brahmanism exercises over the millions of India 
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is true, only in a somewhat less degree, of Mohammedanism. 
And although the same truth is less obvious and forceful among 
the Jains, the Sikhs, and the remaining Buddhists in India, it is 
true of them also. Most notable for their freedom from the 
bonds of caste and prejudice, and, in respect of their social and 
business relations, most fusible, as it were, with modern and 
occidental beliefs and ways, are the Parsis of the Bombay presi¬ 
dency. Some of the most influential of them have sent their 
sons to be fitted for the university by the fathers of the St. Fran¬ 
cis Xavier College; and they are, in general, most intimately 
associated with the foreign and Christian residents of India in 
various forms of charitable and reform movements. 

It is, then, this elastic firmness, this variable conservatism, 
which constitutes the one predominatingly influential tendency 
of the religion of India today. It is a present tendency which 
has the momentum of centuries behind it; and in its favor all 
the hopes and fears that have to do with the future, both for time 
in this world and for the invisible and eternal. 

But, as has already been said, India is feeling the force of 
certain more recent tendencies introduced from abroad by Chris¬ 
tian civilization. These tendencies are really and somewhat 
powerfully, though, of necessity, slowly and rather indirectly 
in many cases, modifying its religious life. Of such present 
religious tendencies, although they are all to be interpreted as 
seen against the shifty yet essentially unaltered background 
already described, I notice the following four. Two of these 
four are negative, but two are positive. The former, in all 
periods when the religions of a vast multitude are changing their 
form, are simply inevitable. They are in some respects deeply 
to be regretted and even feared. Both of the positive tend¬ 
encies, however, are to be recognized with a'sympathetic pleas¬ 
ure, although one of them is only indirectly to be traced to 
Christianity, and is even opposed by some adherents of the Chris¬ 
tian cause. 

First: There is undoubtedly a very considerable and a grow¬ 
ing tendency, especially among the younger educated Hindus 
(the babus of the various colleges and other schools, native and 
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foreign), to agnosticism and indifference in religious matters. 
This tendency, as has already been indicated, is common to all 
great transitional periods in the religious history of any people 
—especially in places where there already exists a considerable 
degree of intellectual and social cultivation. Japan has been 
passing through such a transitional period with an astonishing 
rapidity and with that extreme thoroughness with which this 
nation has thrown itself into all the currents of modern civiliza¬ 
tion. India is entering upon a corresponding period — more 
slowly and secretly, on account of its dread of breaking with its 
own social and religious past, and of imperiling the future con¬ 
dition of the souls of its multitudes. But India is certainly feel¬ 
ing the disintegrating power over its own religions of foreign 
religious beliefs and practices. 

Moreover, the tendency to agnosticism and irreligion among 
the natives of India is just now undoubtedly much accentuated 
by British commercial, educational, and official influences. 
The officer of the British government in India is very properly 
forbidden to take sides in any religious controversy, or to exer¬ 
cise his authority or influence as an officer in the behalf of 
Christianity. By example, and in other indirect ways, some of 
the official classes — notably some of the higher official classes— 
have done much to commend a purer religious life and a nobler 
and more rational faith to the needy multitudes of India. But 
this is by no means the case with all of the British official influ¬ 
ence in India. The same thing is true of the more unrestricted 
influence of the classes engaged in trade or in education. In 
some cases foreign merchants from Christian nations commend 
Christianity to the natives by their dealings and by their lives; 
but in other cases the commercial influence is decidedly unfavor¬ 
able to all religion. Thus it is also with the teachers in the 
government schools. Subtle and almost irresistible influences 
from the environment account for a part of this. These influ¬ 
ences are—in a very partial way, to be sure — indicated by the 
wit of the Scotchman who explained the differences between 
his life at home and in India as follows : “ I dinna gang till the 
kirk every sabba day; but I tak my bath every morning.” 
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Especially strong is this negative influence from certain teachers 
in the government schools who, without explicit attempt, or even 
perhaps consciousness of what they are doing, destroy all man¬ 
ner of religious belief in their pupils—whether by use of text¬ 
book, by verbal instructions, or by example. 

I found all classes of seriously religious people, native and 
foreign, admitting and deploring the spread among the younger 
educated natives of this agnostic and irreligious tendency. 
Especially in northern India there was general agreement that 
the babu of today is less sober in mind and less trustworthy, 
morally and religiously, than his predecessor of a generation 
ago. The earnest Christian teacher attributes the change, per¬ 
haps, to a lack of dogmatic positiveness in the prevalent teach¬ 
ing of his own or some other sect. The serious Hindu bewails 
it as one of the evil effects of a foreign religion, which, being in 
itself much lacking in power to influence the life, has seduced 
the native youths from the safe paths of their ancestral faith 
without providing any other guide to their faltering and uncer¬ 
tain steps. And then there is everywhere the too obvious greed 
of the Christians resident in India for wealth or for official prefer¬ 
ment. It has infected, say the Hindus, our own youth. The 
believers in a form of the Christian religion that lays high 
claims to absolute authority agree with the most orthodox of the 
Hindus as to the defects of Protestant Christianity. In a con¬ 
versation with a Roman Catholic archbishop, who has been 
more than a half-century in India, after agreeing with me in the 
statement that the agnosticism and atheism of many of the 
present generation of babus formed a worse condition than their * 
former Hinduism, he quoted with approval the saying of an 

Englishwoman, Lady-: “ India will all ultimately become 

either Catholic or agnostic.” 

This tendency to agnosticism and irreligion is not, of course, 
to be charged to Christian missions ; nor by any means wholly 
to the influence of those who are Christians only in name. It is 
an influence with which all the religions of India will be obliged 
to reckon; it will be more and more destructive of much that was 
good, as well as of much that was bad, in the older forms of faith. 
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How it will ultimately affect the substitution of Christianity, in any 
form of modification consistent with its essential and unchang¬ 
ing content, for the higher forms of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, 
or Parseeism, I do not believe it is possible at present for any 
one confidently to predict. 

A second tendency affecting the present religious condition 
of India is that toward a disintegration of the bonds of priestly 
domination and authority, and even of the hitherto all-powerful 
influence of caste. Brahmanism is distinctly a priestly religion; 
in India today, as for many centuries in the past, the people are 
41 priest-ridden* 1 —more sorely and onerously, perhaps, than they 
ever were in the darkest days of Italy or of Spain. Numerous 
attempts, either local or widely extended, have been made in 
the past to throw off this domination of those who, as the ser¬ 
mon of the £ankara-acharya of the Kapola Bania (a 44 very 
orthodox ”) caste informed us, are the only possible way to 
salvation for the multitudes of men. And especially is the 
power of the priests over the women endangered; and there is 
where their chief secret of power has ever been and still is. 
Without priestly sanction and assistance, woman in India can 
realize no good, whether in this world or in the life to come. 
There are millions, especially of the younger and middle-aged 
men, who today are quite ready, so far as mental preparation is 
concerned, to break with the domination of the Brahman and 
with the supremacy of the system of caste. But for the indi¬ 
vidual such a break is still apt to be expensive; there are the 
women and the children, and the priest holds them, for all 
manner of temporal and eternal welfare, under his sway. But 
the keys of heaven and hell are destined to slip from his grasp. 

For, in spite of all efforts to prevent it, the breach is widen¬ 
ing ; the stupendous ancestral force of the Brahman, which is 
still nearly the whole of what is most obvious to the popular 
religion, is weakening and giving way. Two experiences of 
mine were most suggestive in respect of this matter. I shall not 
easily forget with what an air a wealthy Hindu, for an entire 
morning, showed me over the burning ghat , and the long series 
of temples with their sacred tank, which were his very own 
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possession. The various priests were ordered to exhibit to the 
guest all that he desired to see; to worship the idols and the 
sacred cows for his instruction. The holy men, the Yogis, took 
down their matted hair for his amusement; and so did they 
smoke to order their dole of Indian hemp. At another time 
and place a well-to-do lawyer was showing me with unconcealed 
pride over his well-appointed house. Among the other appur¬ 
tenances thereto was the room where the family Brahman was 
seated alone, performing the religious functions of the house¬ 
hold. His sacred personage was displayed with the same air of 
ownership as that with which the dairy and the office of the 
41 master of the house” had previously been displayed. It was 
explained that the Brahman was merely a convenience; he was 
given so much rice and so many pice daily, to do the religion for 
the family. The owner of all, then, need no longer bother him¬ 
self about such matters, but could attend exclusively to his 
legal and business affairs. 

Trifling but significant indications for one who can master 
their meaning constantly bear witness to the increased strength of 
this tendency of the Hindus in India to throw off some of the 
bondage of caste. The prohibition placed upon traveling abroad, 
for example, has already been softened, and will soon have to be 
abandoned. In Bombay I was shown the “Cosmopolitan Club/ 1 
where rather more than one hundred Hindus of four or five 
different castes are trying to cultivate the spirit of unity, d 
I'Anglaise , by playing billiards and drinking whisky and soda 
together! In Madura I took tea at a club of high-caste Brah¬ 
mans, who do not even allow soda water in bottles to be brought 
on the premises, for fear of exciting suspicion; but who have 
assisted the foreign missionaries in a street-preaching campaign 
against intemperance. Exceedingly interesting and courteous 
gentlemen were these; and although they did not go so far as 
to eat and drink with us, they sat around in friendly converse, 
while some of the gentlemen of our party served the ladies 
with biscuit and tea. When a young native who entered the 
Convocation Hall at one of my lectures in Bombay, without 
removing his native shoes (to wear 11 native ” shoes in the house 
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was not permissible under the old etiquette, while foreign shoes 
need not be removed), was rebuked by the vice-chancellor for 
his breach of courtesy, he replied: “Why? we do not even take 
off our shoes in the temples now.” These may be straws, indeed, 
but they show to anyone who understands even superficially the 
characteristics of the native life in India which way a strong 
current of wind is setting. 

There is, moreover, in India evidence of a tendency toward 
the reform of the ancient, native religions, as respects both their 
doctrines and also the domestic and social ethics so closely 
allied with these doctrines. This is a third tendency, positive 
and reconstructive, rather than negative and destructive; it 
should, I think, be hopefully and sympathetically recognized by 
the student of the present religious condition of this land. 
Reform of religion is, indeed, nothing new in India. Within 
Brahmanism itself there have originated during the centuries of 
its existence a number of significant attempts at reform. Jain¬ 
ism and Buddhism are the two most important instances of such 
attempts. The former was of the more negative character — a 
revolt against the priestly domination and sacrificial practices of 
Brahmanism. The latter was a positive and, on the whole, most 
beneficent attempt to bring the principles of hope and pity to 
bear upon the daily life of the suffering multitudes of the people. 
But Jainism and Buddhism have long since lost whatever power 
they may once have possessed to work important religious 
reforms in the faith and life of India. They are not, however, 
by any means the only instances of the good Spirit working 
from within for the improvement of the existing religious con¬ 
ditions—the true Light “that lighteth every man coming into 
the world.” From the roof of the beautiful new museum at 
Jaipur one can look down into the gardens of a monastery where 
a Protestant and reforming Hindu sect, very radical and locally 
influential, was founded by Dada, a later contemporary of Mar¬ 
tin Luther. Some of his one hundred and fifty-two disciples 
left a poem of about five thousand stanzas (still extant, although 
only in manuscript), in which the teachings of the master are 
given in detail. Dada rejected the authority of the Brahmans, 
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disbelieved in the efficacy of ritual and of sacrifice, and derided 
idol-worship. He advocated a religion that should bring the 
soul of every believer into divine communion, and should purify, 
elevate, and comfort the daily life. Thus all over India, in spots 
at least, there have always been those effectively interested in 
the purification of the Hindu religious faith and life. 

One of the most valuable and important results of the spread¬ 
ing of truly Christian influences is felt in the improvement of the 
religions with which Christianity comes into conflict or contact. 
Indeed, in the case of an ancient and elaborate civilization, and 
especially among the more thoughtful classes, unless these 
classes become quite agnostic and irreligious, the improvement 
rather than the abandonment of their own ancestral religion 
is likely to be one of the most important results of Christian 
missions. No observing person who has been twice in Japan 
within the present decade—once at the beginning and again at 
the end-—can fail to note the quickening and elevating of the 
tone of Buddhism in that land. Thus in India, too, all the 
greater religions prevalent there—especially Hinduism, Moham¬ 
medanism, and Parseeism — have been stimulated by Christian 
influences to put forth their inherent power to reform themselves. 
It is true that this beneficent, indirect influence of Christianity 
is usually most grudgingly admitted, if admitted at all, by the 
advocates of these religions. But it is also true that the influ¬ 
ence, though so often indirect and so largely unrecognized, is 
most real. 

It must be confessed that the more worthy and 11 high-toned ” 
among the reformers of the present religious conditions of India 
are, when faced by those powerful and widespreading tendencies 
of which I first spoke, a scattered and feeble folk. They are 
also themselves so far influenced by these same opposing tend¬ 
encies as to be too much divided and, as a rule, somewhat 
deficient in hope and in courage. Anyone who knows what 
prolonged life in India is, with its depressing climate and other 
physical and social discouragements to efficient reform, will not 
be surprised at this. Yet the truth seems to me to be that, 
slowly, and 11 here a little and there a little,” a real and great 
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betterment of an ethical and religious sort is taking place. In 
proof of this opinion I might instance — not statistics, of which 
there are surely enough about India, and the meaning of which 
few of those even who gather and publish them really com¬ 
prehend— but impressions derived from personal observation 
and from conversation with the promoters of reform. Not to 
mention other names, I will venture to refer to Professor Bhan- 
darkar, that most sincere, intelligent, and influential advocate of 
a reformed theism. Any thoroughly Christian thinker could 
scarcely find elsewhere a man with whom to establish more 
points of agreement and of sympathy than with him, on all the 
great ethical and spiritual themes that enter into the very sub¬ 
stance of our religion. Or suppose that one seeks, not so much 
credible theological and religious belief as the life that is pat¬ 
terned after the founder of Christianity, both as respects its 
motive and its example. A more thoroughly Christlike work 
of reform has rarely been undertaken than that for which stands 
the name of that Parsi gentleman, Mr. Malabari — God bless 
him! — in his self-denying labors for the relief and elevation of 
Hindu women. So, also, among the missionaries of the Brahma 
Samaj in Calcutta there are a 14 good few ” {few, indeed, com¬ 
pared with the 290,000,000 of India) to whom any most sincere 
and cautious Christian may extend the name and hand of “a 
brother.” Nor are such wholly wanting among the orthodox 
Hindus in other places. When to these, and such as these, we 
add the influence for the reform of religious faith and life exer¬ 
cised by such pronounced Christians among the educated men 
as Mr. Kali Banurji,of Calcutta, we have a band—small and too 
much, of necessity, divided indeed—that nevertheless requires 
recognition as an increasingly powerful tendency. 

It would not be right, moreover, to neglect the yet more 
indirect influence upon the present religious condition of India 
which comes from the local, as well as the more extensive, efforts 
of the natives of India to introduce certain reforms in the 
domestic and social life of the people. It has already been 
made sufficiently clear how intimately connected these matters 
are with the religious beliefs of the people. Not marrying or 
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burying according to custom may be for the Hindu a potent factor 
in determining Karma; and killing a starved cow for its hide, 
in famine times and when the man is himself starving, may 
involve his eternal damnation. But if reform begins at the 
other end, as it were, and your custom in marrying or burying 
is made more sanitary and reasonable, or the bodies of cows 
are, in fact, treated as though they were of less value than the 
souls of men, there is pretty sure to follow some reactionary 
effect upon the connected religious belief. There is much 
debate about matters of social reform in India just now. Two 
parties are forming, the one conservative and the other more 
radical and bent on extensive changes. This is the customary 
experience. The conservatives are still far stronger and more 
numerous; they have in command most of the vested interests. 
And even the government is, in most cases, mainly on their side. 
But certain reforms are soon coming; and more reforms are sure 
to follow. These all tend to alter, by inevitable reaction upon 
them, the religious beliefs and practices of the people. If, then, 
the Brahmans find all this good, truth, and improved conduct in 
their own ancient books, and so adapt their own religions as to 
include the higher faith and better practice, the lover of God and 
mankind, the true Christian, will give the thanks and the glory 
to the divine Source of all good. 

Finally, in the fourth place, there are tendencies which, at 
any time under favorable physical and social conditions, may 
sweep away vast numbers of the people from their ancient, 
native religions into the changed name at least of the Christian 
faith and manner of life. Hinduism is no “good news’* for the 
millions of the common people. It was its upward lift of pity 
and sympathy which carried the multitudes centuries ago into 
Buddhism, as their religion; although as designed and promul¬ 
gated by its founder Buddhism was no religion at all. But what 
shall the “poor man” do in India today—the man who is 
“poor” beyond all our American conceptions of the utmost 
extreme of poverty? His choice is, in general, starvation or 
dependency, if he changes his religion; and it may be both. He 
is, therefore, cheaply to be bought for a nominal adherence to your 
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faith. By the judicious distribution of a few pice % for example, 
Dr. Valentine, of Agra, gathered a regular congregation (a so- 
called 11 Beggars* Church*’) which averaged more than eight 
hundred; but the fifty sincere converts made among them could 
not be baptized, since after baptism no Mohammedan would 
either employ or give alms to them. During the famine of 1897 
this same Christian missionary relieved, with funds from England 
and America, “103,144 famine-stricken ones.** Yet larger 
similar work has been done by Dr. Robert A. Hume at Ahmed- 
nagar during the past two years of yet sorer famine. Such 
friendly assistance creates in India a tendency. 

Millions of “rice Christians** can now be had in India, for 
the tendency is strong, and gathering strength, toward a reli¬ 
gion that furnishes something for both body and soul to feed 
upon; in it one may at least live physically, and also have some 
hope and cheer dawn upon the life of the soul both here and in the 
hereafter. To have a religion that allows the poor soul to pass 
out of existence altogether is an improvement upon the popular 
Brahmanism. To have a religion that promises a life which is 
worth the having—this is, if it could be credited at all, an 
inspiration under which even the inescapable physical burdens* of 
the lower classes in that vast and mysterious continent might be 
lightly borne, or at least accepted with more than characteristic 
native resignation and patience. What will ultimately be its 
outcome, should the physical and social environment become 
distinctly more favorable to this tendency on the part of the 
multitudes of India, it is not easy to predict. It may grow into an 
irresistible, an overwhelming impulse. 

There are two remarks of practical import which I wish, in 
closing, briefly to emphasize. For the religious enlightenment of 
the more intelligent and educated of the Hindus in India it is 
not only useless, but also mischievous, to employ men who have 
not the very finest equipment of reflective thinking and scholarly 
culture. Flattery and polemics are apt to be alike unavailing 
for the real improvement of their religious condition. The one 
fosters their pride ; the other tends to increase misunderstanding 
and bitterness. For the religious elevation of the millions of 
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common people, however, nothing else is, in my judgment, so 
important at the present time as the establishment of self-support¬ 
ing, self-respecting industrial Christian communities. In order to 
be self-respecting, they must become self-supporting. In order 
to become self-supporting, they must be founded by the support 
of the Christian well-wishers of India. 

For both classes, and for all classes, now in India, as at all 
times in all places, the life which plainly shows the spirit of 
Jesus is the great reforming, purifying, and uplifting religious 
tendency. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN 
GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 

By J. W. Richard, 

Gettysburg, Pa. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to propound or to defend 
any particular theory of worship, nor to seek to justify any par¬ 
ticular form of worship; but only to give a brief account of the 
beginnings of Protestant worship, and to describe some of the 
forms and orders of worship which came into existence with the 
great Reformation of the sixteenth century. However, it may 
be affirmed as axiomatic that changes of view in regard to wor¬ 
ship, both as to a theory of worship and as to its forms and 
methods, inevitably follow changes in doctrinal conception ; that 
is, worship, both in theory and in form, is determined more or 
less by doctrine. It is on this principle that we can explain the 
differences in the worship of the Greek, the Roman, the Lutheran, 
and the Reformed churches. 

It is well known that in the worship of the Roman Catholic 
church the chief feature is the service of the mass, and in the 
mass the chief part is the canon missae , in and by which Christ, 
according to Roman Catholic conception, is offered as a propi¬ 
tiatory sacrifice, by means of which “we obtain mercy and find 
grace in seasonable aid.” 1 In connection with this doctrine of 
sacrifice, as preliminary and necessary to it, is the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, according to which the bread and wine used 
in the mass are, by the words of priestly consecration, changed 
into the veritable body and blood of Christ. 

At the time of the Reformation the private masses and 
endowments for celebrating the same, mass priests and side 
altars, were multiplied almost beyond the powers of our concep¬ 
tion in regard to such matters. The castle church at Wittenberg 
had 83 clerics, and endowments for 9,901 masses per year, and 
consumed annually 35,000 pounds of wax for candles.* There 

* Council of Trent , twenty-second session, chap. ii. 

• Kostlin, Friedrich der lVeise t p. 96. 
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were public masses, private masses, masses for the living and the 
dead. These masses, and the manner of celebrating them, 
obscured faith, and brought the opus operatum into the greatest 
prominence. The abuses were many and very great. Masses 
were celebrated chiefly for money. It was natural, then, that 
the mass, with its doctrine of sacrifice, its opus operatum , its work¬ 
righteousness, and its withholding of the cup from the laity, should 
be one of the first things to be attacked by the reformers. So 
early as 1518 Luther declared, in opposition to the current 
teaching of the church: “The sacraments of the New Law do 
not work the grace which they signify; faith is required prior 
to the sacrament.” 3 In a sermon on penance he declared in the 
same year: “All is at once given in faith, which alone makes 
the sacraments effect what they signify, and everything to be 
true which the priest says; for as thou believest, so is it done unto 
thee. Without faith all absolution, all the sacraments are vain; 
yea, they do more harm than good.” 

In a sermon preached in December, 1519, on “the venerable 
sacrament of the holy, true body of Christ,” he expressed the 
opinion that a general council of the church ought to restore the 
cup to the laity, inasmuch as Christ appointed it to be used by 
the people. He declares further: “We use the sacrament aright 
when we exercise faith with it, and thereby become acceptable 
to God. The opus operatum works only injury. There must 
needs be the opus operands Dei."* This sermon, both in its 
teaching and tone, was so contrary to the practice of the church 
that it excited the anger of Duke George of Saxony, and was 
confiscated at Leipzig. In the year 1520 the sturdy reformer 
furiously attacked the papal theory of sacrifice in connection 
with the mass. In the Babylonian Captivity of the Church (1520) 
he designates the withdrawal of the cup the first tyranny, and 
calls transubstantiation “a figment of human opinion destitute of 
support from Scripture or reason. This is the second tyranny. 
The third tyranny is to regard the mass as a good work or sacri¬ 
fice.” He says further: “ It is a manifest and impious error to 

* Luther's Werke , Jena edition, Vol. I, p. 34. 

4 Luther’s Werke , Erlangen edition, Vol. XXVII, pp. 25 ff. 
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offer or to apply the mass for sins, for satisfactions for the dead, 
for any necessities of .ourselves or of others.” 

Yet during these three or four years of his reformatory 
activity Luther made no effort to change the practice at Witten¬ 
berg, neither by abolishing the private masses, nor by omitting 
the canon, nor by restoring the cup to the laity. He only 
pleaded for a general council to consider these things, and to 
abolish the existing abuses connected with worship. He pre¬ 
ferred an orderly and authorized reformation. He was not dis¬ 
posed to make ecclesiastical changes on his own motion. He 
hoped that the teachers and rulers in the church would become 
convinced of the existence of disorders and abuses, and would 
order the needed changes. But at the diet of Worms, in the 
spring of 1521, he became convinced that no help could be 
expected from the Church of Rome. Yet, because of his deten¬ 
tion at the Wartburg, he could not take the initiative in the work 
of practical reform. But the time had come when the old usages 
could no longer be tolerated in the light of the Wittenberg 
teaching. By the middle of the summer of 1521 the question of 
introducing various reforms was taken up in earnest at Witten¬ 
berg. When Luther heard what was contemplated, he wrote to 
Melanchthon, August 21: “I am greatly delighted that you are 
going to perfect the institution of Christ. This above all things 
is what I had intended to insist on, had I returned to you. Now 
we understand this tyranny, and we are strong enough to resist 
it, so that we may not be forced to receive only one form. I 
shall never again celebrate a private mass.” 5 

It is thus evident that the proposed changes in the order of 
worship received his cordial approbation. Hence in November 
of the same year he wrote his celebrated treatise, De abroganda 
missa privaia , and dedicated it to his “ Augustinian brethren in 
the Wittenberg cloister.” But already late in September, or 
early in October, the Augustinians at Wittenberg had brought 
on a crisis. They resolved to permit the monks to remain in 
the monastery or to leave it at their own option; to wear the 

5 De Wettb und Seidemann, Briefe , Sendschreiben und Bedenken Luthers , Vol. 
II, p. 36. 
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monastic dress as a matter of Christian liberty; to change the 
ceremonies; to abolish begging and votive masses; and to allow 
those to preach the Word of God who were qualified for such 
service, while others not thus qualified were to provide food for 
their brethren by the labor of their own hands. 6 

When this action of the Wittenberg monks was reported to 
Frederick the Wise at Lochau, he commissioned his trusty chan¬ 
cellor, Bruck, to inquire into the matter, and to report to him. 
October 11 the chancellor reported (1) that “Master Gabriel 
Zwilling, the preacher of the Augustinians, had declared in a 
sermon [October 6] that the venerable sacrament of the altar 
should not be adored, since it was not instituted for that pur¬ 
pose, but only as a memorial, and to adore it is idolatry.” (2) 
That the mass could not be celebrated in the customary way 
without sin. (3) That the monks should not be constrained to 
hold daily masses; that he and his comrades would not again 
celebrate the mass, but would administer the sacrament under 
both kinds. (4) That the theological faculty of the university 
and the chapter connected with the castle church did not approve 
these innovations. 

Bruck expressed the opinion that the monks, should they 
persist in their determination to celebrate no more masses, would 
soon suffer in the kitchen and in the cellar; that is, that food and 
wine would fail. 7 

Opposition only stimulated to action, and resolves were 
quickly carried into effect. From a recently discovered letter 
written by Albert Burer to Beatus Rhenanus, October 18, we 
learn that the mass ceased to be celebrated in the Wittenberg 
monastery October 13, 1521, and that on that day a certain 
monk, evidently Gabriel Zwilling, had preached in the morning 
two hours to the people on Christian faith, and one hour in the 
afternoon on the abuse of the mass, and that all who had heard 
him were astonished. 8 Burer goes on to say that on October 17 
a public discussion had taken place touching the abolition of the 

• Corpus Reformatorum , Vol. I, pp. 457, 458. 

9 Ibid,, Vol. I, pp. 459 ff. 

• Zeitschrift fur KirchengesckuhU , 1882, p. 325. 
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mass. In this discussion Andreas Carlstadt had argued pro and 
contra for the purpose of eliciting the opinion of every person 
present. He recommended that the persons present, if they 
intended to abolish the mass, should act in conjunction with the 
authorities of the city. He urged a return to the institution of 
Christ as quickly as possible. Burer then adds: 44 It has not 
been decided what is to be done. It is certain that we will 
commune under both kinds, though the pope and all his nebu- 
lones should burst; that is, unless Philip [Melanchthon] has 
failed to tell the truth, since he said in a public lecture : 4 1 think 
we will decide to commune under both kinds.* ** 

October 23 Felix Ulscenius wrote from Wittenberg toCapito : 
44 Yesterday Jonas preached in the castle church. He raged more 
vehemently than I have ever seen anyone do against the abuses 
and rites of the mass, and strives utterly to abolish them all.** 9 
November 8 Jonas reports to Johann Lange, of Erfurt: 44 Your 
Augustinians here still abstain from the masses. Don*t doubt, 
don*t be alarmed at their zeal, don't be in haste to find fault.** 10 
The excitement resulting from the action of the Augustinians, 
and from the various sermons and public discussions, was very 
great, as we learn from this letter of Jonas* to Lange. He says: 
44 This subject of the mass is stirring up huge tragedies.** 

Soon the university espoused the cause of the monks, and 
October 20 a committee, consisting of Jonas, Carlstadt, Melanch¬ 
thon, Pletner, Amsdorf, Doltz, and Schurf, memorialized the 
elector. They first set forth three reasons which determined the 
monks in their course : (1) That the mass, as currently held, was 
regarded as a good work, by which God is reconciled, by which 
something is offered to God as a sacrifice for sins. (2) That 
masses, as then held, are contrary to the institution of Christ 
and to the usage of the apostles, since they always communi¬ 
cated a company, and never a single individual. (3) That Christ 
instituted and appointed the use of both kinds. Hence the cur¬ 
rent use cannot be held with a good conscience. 

They say that the abuse of the mass is one of the greatest 
sins on earth, and is the cause of war, of pestilence, and of the 
* Jonas' Briefwechsel , Vol. I, p. 75, note. 10 Ibid., p. 76. 
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blindness of reason; that many ungodly priests celebrate it for 
money, while pious priests are forced to act against their con¬ 
sciences. They then beseech the elector, as a Christian prince, 
to abolish the abuses of the mass, without regard to conse¬ 
quences, and to restore the true use of the mass as it had been 
instituted by Christ, viz., that when the people come together 
the Word of God shall be preached, after which the bread and 
wine shall be consecrated by one priest and given to all who 
desire the communion. 

This memorial gives prominence to three principles that have 
ever since prevailed in worship in the Lutheran church, viz.: that 
the preaching of the divine word is the most important part of 
divine worship; that the mass is a communion which is to be 
administered under both kinds; that as a communion it is to be 
given to all who desire it, that is, to all who long for the for¬ 
giveness of sins. 

The committee concludes its memorial by saying that it does 
not think it would be a sin for the Augustinians to hold private 
masses, provided they abstain from abuses. Neither should the 
monks be prevented from celebrating the mass according to the 
gospel, that is, as a communion under both kinds. 11 

It is evident that the elector was much impressed by this 
memorial from his university; but his course was cautious and 
hesitating. The proposed changes involved the possibility of 
the most serious consequences. Churches, monasteries, and 
altars had been erected and endowed for the purpose of holding 
masses, and priests had been consecrated for the purpose of 
celebrating masses. In view of the proposed changes, what was 
to become of the endowments and of the priests ? The mass as 
a sacrifice for the living and for the dead was now a venerable 
institution in the church. Would not its abolition herald revolu¬ 
tion and anarchy? These and many similar questions must 
have seemed very weighty to the mind of the prudent elector. 
His heart was with the new movement, but he was not yet ready 
to give it the weight of his authority. Hence he commissioned 
Dr. Christian Baier, at that time mayor of Wittenberg, to watch 

“ Corpus Reformatorum , Vol. I, pp. 465 ff. 
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events closely, and to report to him by special letter. But he 
insists that the Augustinians shall continue to say mass as before, 
until a decision could be obtained from their vicar, or until mat¬ 
ters could be more fully discussed and considered by the uni¬ 
versity.” 

But the movement had now become too widespread and 
influential to be checked by the hesitation and delay of the 
elector. The university, the Augustinians, Jonas the provost 
of All Saints, Licentiate Amsdorf, and many influential citizens 
favored the proposed change in the mode of celebrating the 
mass, that is, wished to abolish the Roman Catholic mass and to 
restore the institution of the Lord’s Supper. And now a new 
impulse was given to the movement when, late in October, 1521, 
Melanchthon published sixty-five 14 Propositions on the Mass.” ** 
He declared inter alia that the mass does not justify, that is, 
secure the pardon of sins; that there is only one sacrifice for 
sins, namely, the satisfaction of Jesus Christ. The mass can 
only remind us of the promised grace and assure the heart of 
the promise of grace. Masses without the Word, that is, without 
preaching, are unprofitable. The Word is incomparably superior 
to the sign, that is, to the mass. The abuses of the mass 
ought to be abolished by the magistrates. He then proclaims 
the priesthood of all believers, and pronounces an anathema on 
Thomas and Scotus, the authors of the mass, and on the bishops 
who have not resisted the ungodly practices connected with the 
mass. 

Excitement ran high, and was soon followed by acts of 
violence. Early in December a crowd of students and citizens 
entered the parish church before light in the morning, drove the 
priests from the altars, and took away the mass-books. Other 
acts of violence are reported, and soon matters reached a crisis, 
under the leadership of Carlstadt, who now determined to come 
forward as a practical reformer. In the castle church, of which 
he was archdeacon, he announced, December 22, that on New 
Year’s day he would celebrate the communion of the Lord’s 
Supper under both kinds, as Christ had instituted it, and would 

19 Corpus Reformatorum , Vol. I, pp. 470 ff. l *Ibid. f pp. 478-81. 
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abolish many of the ceremonies. This announcement was at 
once reported to the elector by Dr. Baier, with the recommenda¬ 
tion that Carlstadt be forbidden to make changes in the mass, 
inasmuch as the university had not yet announced its decision. 
Anticipating interference from the elector, on Christmas day 
Carlstadt preached a short sermon in the castle church, in 
which he treated of the abuse of the mass. He then stepped to 
the altar, read the mass service as far as to the gospel lesson, 
omitting the canon missae, the elevation, and everything that 
savored of sacrifice, and administered the communion to all who 
wished it, using the words of institution. At the close of the 
service he announced that thereafter he would lay aside the 
usual vestments, and would omit other ceremonies. On New 
Year's day and on Epiphany he administered the Lord’s Supper 
under both kinds with simple ceremonies to very large numbers 
of communicants. 14 

The decisive step had now been taken. The venerable insti¬ 
tution of the mass, the most effective instrument of the church’s 
power over the souls and bodies of men, had been abrogated, 
annulled, and set aside at Wittenberg. The doctrine that had 
been so ardently taught and proclaimed by Luther, Melanch- 
thon, Zwilling, and Carlstadt had now been practically applied. 
It was a heroic act, and as such it deserves to be classed with the 
nailing up of the ninety-five theses, and the burning of the 
pope's bull. Had Carlstadt abstained from certain acts of 
fanatical extravagance and from alliance with the Zwickau 
prophets, he would today be universally regarded by Protestants 
as the reformer of worship. His ideas were correct, viz., that 
the Lord’s Supper is a communion; that its celebration must be 
preceded or attended by the preaching of the divine Word ; that 
it must be administered under both kinds; and that it must be 
open to those who desire it. 

Nor was the work of Carlstadt, though in several respects 
defective and confused, without valuable results. The time had 
come for the change, which was approved by the theologians 

M Real - Encyklopddte fiir Protestantische Theologie und Eire he, 2. Auflage, Vol. VII, 
p. 526; J. Kostlin, Martin Luther , Vol. I, p. 515. 
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and the people. On the first day of January, 1522, Felix 
Ulscenius wrote to Capito: 11 Dr. Carlstadt has preached in the 
castle church, and has administered the body and blood of 
Christ according to the original institution and apostolic usage. 
The priests are very anxious about their own stomachs. We 
must obey God rather than a miserable man.” 15 On the same 
day Justus Jonas wrote to Capito: “On Christmas and on New 
Year's day a large part of the citizens communed under both 
kinds. I am sure that Wittenberg will be in ill repute. But the 
church rests on the clear Word of God, and has the example of 
the ancients." 16 To Johann Lange he wrote January 8 : “ Christ¬ 
mas, Epiphany, and circumcision day almost all of the people 
here communed under both kinds. Also more than two hun¬ 
dred persons communed at Lochau. The same was done at 
Schmiedburg. We are sorry to learn that we are openly called 
heretics, though this may appear to the enemy as a small matter. 
But, however it may be, the people, fired by the writings of Dr. 
Martin, seemed to be on the point of seizing it themselves, had 
it not been given them." 17 

The most of the priests connected with the castle church 
continued to say mass in the old way, but from about the first of 
January, 1522, private masses ceased to be said in the parish 
church, and henceforth the doors of that church were closed on 
weekdays. A communion service took the place of the Roman 
Catholic mass. That the change might have the sanction of 
authority, Carlstadt, who was now practically at the head of 
affairs, drew up a social and ecclesiastical constitution, which was 
accepted and approved by the university and by the town 
council. The order for worship, the first composed according 
to evangelical principles, and officially ratified January 24, 1522, 
is as follows: The Introit; the Kyrie; the Gloria in Excelsis; 
the Collect; the Epistle; the Gradual; the Gospel; the Creed; 
the Offertory; the Preface; the Sanctus; the Communion, which 
closes with a collect, without the Ite , missa est . The canon 

*5 Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte t 1882, p. 330. 

16 Jonas' Brufwechsel , Vol I, p. 82. 17 Ibid., p. 83. 
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missae is omitted, and the bread and wine are placed in the hands 
of the communicants.* 8 

This directory, though it was not long used at Wittenberg, 
has permanent value, and has left an abiding impression on the 
Lutheran orders of worship. It fixed the custom of retaining 
the pure parts of the traditional service; of omitting the canon ; 
of giving the chief place to the sermon; of consecrating the 
elements in the vernacular; and of giving both the bread and 
wine to each communicant. Luther’s subsequent reforms of the 
service simply carried forward this first evangelical order in the 
direction of greater simplicity, as notably in his Formula missae 
(1523), and in his Deutsche Messe (1526). Of these two the 
former has an order almost identical with that of Carlstadt; while 
the latter has the following order: Hymn or Psalm; Kyrie; 
Gloria; Collect; Epistle; Gospel; Creed; Sermon ; Paraphrase 
of the Lord’s Prayer; Consecration and Distribution; Agnus 
Dei; Collect; Benediction. 

There is no evidence that Luther’s Formula missae was ever 
used at Wittenberg, for the church at Wittenberg had banished 
the Latin language from the service of worship, and had intro¬ 
duced the German language, on the principle that worship can 
be truly profitable to the worshiper only as its forms are under¬ 
stood, since the words of promise contained in the gospel and 
in the sacrament are the proper objects of faith, without which 
worship degenerates into a performance, an opus operatum . 

And the example of Wittenberg was now rapidly followed in 
exchanging the Roman Catholic mass for the communion under 
both kinds, and by the use of the German language, though the 
word “mass” was long retained as the designation of such 
service. No doubt the process of change was hastened by the 
publication, in January, 1522, of Luther’s De abroganda missa 
privata. 

In this same year a German mass was introduced at Basel 
by Rudolph Weissenberg, at Nordlingen by Caspar Kantz, at 

*• Reprinted in Richter, DU Kirchenordnungen cUs / 6 . Jahrhunderts % Vol. II, 
p. 484 ; also in Corpus Reformatorum , Vol. I, p. 540, in a little different order; also in 
Seckendorf, Historia Lutheranumi, Vol. I, p. 217. 
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Strassburg by Pastor Zell. At Easter, in 1523, Thomas Munzer 
introduced the German mass at Alstadt in Thuringia. The follow- 
ing year his orders for matins, vespers, and the mass were pub¬ 
lished in print. In 1523 Zwingli published his Epichiresis decanone 
missae , a trenchant and energetic criticism and condemnation of 
the Roman Catholic mass. Fault is found chiefly with the canon ,, 
which is regarded as utterly contrary to the teaching of the 
Scriptures. He proposes the following order of service, which 
is remarkable for its liturgical conservatism: Introit; Kyrie; 
Gloria in Excelsis; Collect; Epistle; Hallelujah, with sequence; 
Gospel; Confession of Faith; General Prayer; Preface and Sanc- 
tus; Consecration, consisting of a prayer and the words of insti¬ 
tution; Distribution; Prayer of Thanksgiving; Nunc Dimittis; 
Benediction. 

But this order was not used, and not until in 1525 was the 
Roman Catholic mass abolished at Zurich and an evangelical 
service introduced. The liturgical service prepared by Zwingli, 
with the title 44 Action or Use of the Lord’s Supper,” 19 has the 
double distinction of being the first Reformed liturgy, and of 
being the most responsive or antiphonal service ever used in the 
Christian church: Prayer; Reading of I Cor. 11: 10-20; Gloria 
in Excelsis, said in alternate sentences by the men and women 
responsively, or antiphonally ; Salutation; Reading of John 
6: 47-64; Apostles' Creed, said antiphonally, as is the Gloria 
in Excelsis; Exhortation and Lord's Prayer; Another Prayer; 
Distribution of the Elements; Reading of Ps. 113 antiphonally 
by the minister, men, and women; Thanksgiving. 

The communion was first celebrated according to this rite on 
Thursday of Passion Week, in 1525. 44 Indescribably great,” 

says Jean Grob, one of Zwingli's biographers, “was the impres¬ 
sion made by this first celebration according to the new mode. 
All were most deeply affected. Aged men and women, while 
receiving the bread and wine with thankful emotions, wept aloud. 
After the celebration many embraced each other as redeemed 
brethren. People who had long been enemies extended their 
hands sincerely to one another; a spirit of brotherly love, as in 
Deutsche Wer&e 9 , Vol. II, pp. 235 ff. 
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the early Christian church, could be felt everywhere. Zwingli 
could not thank the Lord sufficiently for the rich blessing of 
this first celebration of the Lord’s Supper.” 90 

In Passion Week of 1524 Wolfgang Volprecht introduced a 
German evangelical mass—that is, a communion with the use 
of the German language—at Nuremberg. He was soon fol¬ 
lowed by Andreas Dober, pastor at the new spital in the same 
city. In the same year Bugenhagen prepared a German order 
for Wittenberg, and Kopphel a similar one for Strassburg. The 
next year a German order appeared at Erfurt, of which Johann 
Lange and Justus Jonas are supposed to be the authors. These 
several orders last named bear such a remarkable resemblance to 
each other and to Carlstadt’s order as to suggest that they must 
have imitated a common model, or at least that they have their 
common preconception in Carlstadt’s order. And yet, notwith¬ 
standing the remarkable similarity inter sese , there were yet suffi¬ 
cient differences to call out the following complaint from the 
Strassburgers to Luther: 41 You celebrate the Lord’s Supper in 
one way, the Nurembergers in another way, we in another way, 
and our NSrdlingen neighbors in another way. Not a few per¬ 
sons regard this as a proof of inconsistency and uncertainty.” 
They express the hope that uniform ceremonies will be adopted 
by the churches.” 

We do not know what Luther wrote in reply to this letter. 
But when, a short time before this, Nicholas Hausmann, of 
Zwickau, requested him to prepare a German mass for the evan¬ 
gelicals, and suggested the calling of a council for the purpose 
of arranging uniform ceremonies, Luther replied: “ I desire a 
vernacular mass, but I do not care to promise it, since I am not 
equal to the task, which requires music and spirituality. I per¬ 
mit all to do as they like until Christ shall have given something 
different. I do not think it safe to appoint a council from among 
us to arrange for uniformity of ceremonies. The history of the 
councils from the beginning deters me. As in the council of the 
apostles works and traditions were considered, rather than faith, 

m Life of Zwingli, chap. xt. 

” Luther 9 s Werke , Weimar edition, Vol. XIX, p. 45. 
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so in those of later times faith was never discussed, but always 
opinions and questions. Hence I mistrust and dislike the name 
of ‘council* almost as much as the words ‘free will.* If one 
church wishes to follow another in these external things, what 
need is there of compulsion by conciliar decrees, which will 
soon be turned into laws, and snares of souls ? Let one church 
imitate another voluntarily, or be permitted to enjoy its customs, 
provided unity of spirit be preserved in faith and the word, 
though there be diversity and variety in the flesh and in the ele¬ 
ments of the world.**” 

The same liberal and evangelical principle had been enun¬ 
ciated by Luther in his Formula missae , prepared in November, 
1523, in which he says: “We will apply our hand to making 
provision for the public administration; yet we will hinder no 
one from accepting and following another; yea, we earnestly 
and for Christ's sake beseech that, if anything better shall have 
been revealed to them, they bid us be silent, that by a common 
labor we may serve the common cause.** And in his German 
mass of the year 1526 he says that he does not mean to set up 
a law, nor to bind the conscience of anyone with his form of 
worship, but he sends it forth “ because everywhere the German 
mass and divine service are insisted on, and much complaint and 
scandal exist in consequence of the manifold forms of the new 
masses.** 

This principle of freedom and independence of authority in 
all matters of ceremony has ever prevailed in the Lutheran 
church. For the most part Luther's Formula missae and his 
German mass were accepted as guides and patterns in the 
Lutheran church, but neither of them ever had extensive use. 
Nearly every principality and large city in Germany constructed 
its own order of service, so that during the sixteenth century 
nearly two hundred Lutheran liturgies came into use. Unity of 
doctrine was emphasized and insisted on, but not uniformity of 
ceremonies. Indeed, Lutherans have rather prided themselves 
on diversity in forms of worship, and no Lutheran synod, or 

”De Wette, Luthers Briefe , Vol. II, p. 563. 
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conference, or consistory has ever condemned another Lutheran 
body nor any Lutheran congregation because of difference in 
the forms and ceremonies of worship. Hence it has become a 
law in the Lutheran church, guaranteed by the confessions them¬ 
selves, that forms and orders of worship are not to be imposed, 
nor accepted, nor used as tests of soundness in the faith. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING CONCERNING GOD. 


By George Ricker Berry, 

Hamilton, N. Y. 

For centuries theologians have differed greatly in their views 
as to the central doctrine of systematic theology. But in refer¬ 
ence to the biblical theology of the Old Testament no such dif¬ 
ference of opinion is found, it being generally agreed that the 
central position should be accorded to the doctrine of God. 
“ The religious development of Israel is virtually a development in 
the idea of God.” * The present inquiry is of importance, therefore, 
not only in itself, but also in its relation to the whole subject of 
the biblical theology of the Old Testament. Although much has 
been written concerning this subject, the conclusions reached have 
been so diverse that further consideration of the matter is not 
unnecessary. 

An inquiry into the origin of the Old Testament teaching con¬ 
cerning God is not, strictly speaking, included in biblical 
theology. But it is a question which, besides being intrinsically 
of great importance, is so closely connected with that of the 
teaching itself that it should be considered here. 

The present discussion will necessarily be rather brief, and 
will proceed, as already implied, from the point of view of bibli¬ 
cal rather than of systematic theology. The aim, therefore, will 
be, not to present exhaustively all that the Old Testament has to 
say concerning God, but to consider the teachings upon which 
especial emphasis is placed in the Old Testament itself. Since 
the prophets teach theology more fully than any other part of 
the Old Testament, their writings will for that reason be chiefly, 
although by no means exclusively, considered. 

As the present inquiry should keep in mind, so far as possible, 
chronological order in the development of thought, the important 
question arises : What is the chronological order of Old Testament 
literature? The Old Testament itself expressly indicates such 
x A. B. Davidson in Hastings, A Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. II, p. 201. 
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an order only to a very limited extent, so that the chief guide 
must be the indirect indications furnished by the literature. The 
conclusions of higher criticism have furnished in some respects 
a different order from that which was formerly held. This ques¬ 
tion is one that is too large to be discussed here with any fulness. 
It may be sufficient to say that the present writer accepts some 
of the usual conclusions of higher criticism, but some he is 
unable to accept. It is his conviction, e. g. f that the dates gen¬ 
erally given to the documents of the Hexateuch, especially D 
and P, are too late, at least for their substance; that Moses surely 
wrote the kernel of the Pentateuch, and David many of the 
psalms; and that such books as Joel and Proverbs are of early 
date. With a view to strengthening the argument, however, it 
has seemed best in the present discussion not to argue from pas¬ 
sages concerning whose date there is much difference of opinion, 
but from those on which there is substantial agreement among 
most modern scholars. Occasionally when the question of date 
affects especially the point at issue the fact will be expressly 
indicated. 

I. There are certain preliminary considerations with reference 
to the Old Testament which it will be desirable to keep in mind. 

1. Neither the Old Testament as a whole nor any part of it 
was written distinctively as a systematic or complete theological 
treatise. The emphasis in each portion is put on the truth of 
practical importance at that particular time, while other truths, in 
themselves of importance, are left unmentioned. There is pecu¬ 
liar danger, therefore, that an argument from silence may be fal¬ 
lacious. 

2. In general, theological questions in the Old Testament are 
not treated speculatively or philosophically. A speculative 
treatment is found, to be sure, in books like Job. But even here 
it is speculation designed to solve practical difficulties. It is 
often necessary, therefore, to be careful not to give a metaphy¬ 
sical meaning to words and phrases, such as they might have at 
the present time, but did not have when first spoken or written. 
Even when it is a matter of necessity or convenience to use 
expressions common in theological discussions of the present 
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day, they must often be used in a meaning somewhat different 
from that which they bear in modern times. 

3. The distinction must be carefully made between the teach¬ 
ings of the Old Testament, or of any part of it, and the ideas of 
many of the people of Israel, even of many of the leaders. This 
distinction is frequently not observed, and great confusion 
results thereby. Nothing is more certain than that many of the 
Hebrews had low ideas of God, especially throughout the pre- 
exilic period of Old Testament history. But to grant that is a 
far different thing from saying that such are the teachings of the 
Old Testament itself. The prophets were continually proclaim¬ 
ing doctrines which were not followed in practice by the mass of 
the people. But it is the sermons of the prophets, and not the 
customs of the people, which contain the teachings of the Old 
Testament. The Old Testament recognizes the existence of 
much which it does not indorse. 

4. There is a progressiveness in revelation in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as also in the New. This means, in general, that God's 
revelation of himself to men is conditioned by their capacity to 
receive the revelation—a principle clearly recognized by Christ 
when he said to his disciples: “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now," John 16: 12. Hence, 
in general, there is an increasing fulness and definiteness in the 
teaching as we advance chronologically throughout the Old 
Testament. 

II. The origin of the Old Testament conception of God. 

This question, as often discussed, is : What was the origin of 
the religion of the Hebrews? Yet the form in which it is stated 
above really contains the substance of the matter, for the reason, 
already suggested, that the conception of God occupied a central 
position in the religion of the Hebrews. 

The different views of the origin of the Old Testament con¬ 
ception of God may be classified as follows: 

1. The explanation has been given that the Semitic disposi¬ 
tion naturally inclined to monotheism, or at least to something 
approximating to it. This view has been held by Renan,* 

• Journal asiatique , 1859. 
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Hitzig, 3 and others. 4 In favor of it it has been urged that 
the three great monotheistic religions of the world—Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism — are of Semitic origin. 
Increasing knowledge of the Semitic nations, however, has 
shown the untenableness of this view. The three religions 
named were not independent in origin; Judaism and Christianity 
are really one, and both originated among the Hebrews. 
The essence of Mohammedanism was borrowed from Judaism 
and Christianity, chiefly the former. For its monotheism it 
is certainly indebted to Judaism. The Arabs before the time 
of Mohammed were polytheistic, and so in fact were all the 
other Semitic nations, except the Hebrews. Even the Hebrews 
found it only too easy to relapse into polytheism. So this 
view is plainly disproved by the facts now known. It may 
further be said that, even if this explanation were sufficient 
to account for the monotheism of the Hebrews, it would still be 
an inadequate explanation, because the essence of the Old Testa¬ 
ment teaching concerning God is so much more than monothe¬ 
ism, the holiness of God being, in fact, fully as fundamental. 

2. The explanation has been given that the religion of Israel, 
especially their conception of God, was, in its essence, borrowed 
from some external source. Many different views concerning 
this source have been held. Some, in older times, have thought 
that it was to be found in the far-famed Chaldean wisdom, which 
Abraham brought with him from Ur of the Chaldees. But we 
now know enough of the religion of Mesopotamia in the time of 
Abraham to affirm positively that it was radically unlike that of 
Israel. 

Kaiser, Schiller, and Plessing have sought the source in 
Egypt, and with them Decius and von Colin have agreed in 
part. 5 Their explanation is that the Egyptian priests had a 
secret monotheistic teaching, which was transmitted from age to 
age, and into which Moses was initiated. Against this view it 

s Vorlesungen iiber bib/ische Theologie und messianische fVeissagungen des Alten 
Testaments, pp. 11-14. 

4 Sec in general Dillmann, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie, pp. 59 f. 

*Sce for this view Dillmann, ibid., pp. 52 f. 
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may be said, as Dillmann 6 has done, that the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of any real monotheism in Egypt is now generally thought 
to have no solid foundation. Besides, as already stated, the Old 
Testament conception of God is much more than monotheism, 
so that, even if the existence of a possible source of monotheistic 
teaching could be shown, the religion of the Old Testament would 
still be unaccounted for. On general grounds, also, the improba¬ 
bility of this explanation is seen, because the history of Moses 1 
time emphasizes the contrast between the religion of the Hebrews 
and of Egypt; it gives no hint of similarity. 

Others think that Yahweh was the god of Jethro (Reuel), 
and that his worship was borrowed by the Hebrews from Jethro 
and the Midianites. Among those who have held this view in 
some form are Ghillany, Tiele, Stade, 7 Smend, 8 and Budde. 9 This 
is really a conjecture, based chiefly on the fact that Jethro was the 
father-in-law of Moses and appears prominently in connection 
with him at various times. In reply it may be sufficient to say 
that there is no evidence in favor of the view, and that, in fact, 
what Jethro is said to have furnished Moses was not teaching 
concerning God, but only advice in certain practical matters 
concerning the administration of justice. 

The various attempts which have been made to explain the 
name 11 Yahweh," as derived or borrowed from some foreign lan¬ 
guage, by Voltaire, Schiller, Bohlen, Brugsch, Hartmann, Hitzig, 
Hoffmann, Niebuhr, Hommel, 10 etc., need not be considered 
here in detail, because in most cases they are concerned merely 
with the Tiarne , and do not imply a foreign origin for the religion 
of Yahweh itself. 

3. The conception of God is often explained as the result 
simply of development or evolution. The original conception 
of the Hebrews is supposed to have been that of a national god, 
who was in essence a nature-god, or personification of some of 

6 Dillmann, Handbuch der alttestamentluhen Theologie, pp. 53 f. 

* Stade, Gesckichte des Volkes Israel , Vol. I, pp. 126, 133. 

■ Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, p. 30. 

9 In general see Dillmann, op. cil. t p. 103, note 1. 

10 See for these views especially Konig, Expository Times , January, 1899, pp. 
189-92. 
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the forces of nature, and this conception was adopted by Moses 
without substantial change. The higher conception, that of an 
ethical God, was introduced by the prophets, but even then was 
developed out of the older idea by a purely natural process. 
According to this view, the religion of the Hebrews differed 
only in slight details, not in essence, from that of their Semitic 
neighbors, the Edomites, Moabites, and others. This is essen¬ 
tially the view of Kuenen," Duhm, xa Wellhausen,* 3 Stade,* 4 
Smend,* 5 and others.* 6 Most of these would hold that Yahweh 
was originally a personification of light. 

Against this view it may be said: ( a ) The question is 
primarily one of fact. As such, the chief argument urged in its 
favor from the Old Testament is fallacious. That argument is 
substantially this: Because in the earlier times many of the 
Hebrews had no higher ideas of God than those of the sur¬ 
rounding nations, therefore the Hebrew idea of God as a whole 
was of this same low character. We have already spoken of 
the distinction which shows the inconclusiveness of this reason¬ 
ing. In reality the evidence of the Old Testament is all against 
this view, in two ways. On the one hand, manifold passages 
make it plain that the conception of God held by the Hebrews 
in the time of Moses or earlier was much higher than that of the 
surrounding nations. This appears from the explicit teachings 
of Moses, as in the ten commandments, which teach practical 
monotheism and the spirituality of God, as will be seen more 
fully in the later discussion; which are teachings far higher than 
could be found elsewhere at that time. It also appears from the 
rebukes given to Israel by Moses, and by others afterward, for 
sharing the ideas and following the customs of the surrounding 
nations. On the other hand, it is equally evident from many 
passages that the prophets did not represent themselves as 

** Gesammelte Abhandlungen , pp. 313-29. 

“ Die Theologie der Propheten , pp. 73-91, 103, etc. 

** Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte s, pp. 22-35 a ^d 123-32. 

u Geschichte Israels , Vol. I, especially pp. 428-39. 

* 3 Lehr buck der alttestamentlichen Religionsgesch ichte, pp. 12-27, 159-67, etc. 

14 See Dillmann, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie , pp. 54 ff. 
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preaching a doctrine that was new and radically different from 
that which had preceded, but as giving teachings which, at 
least in germ, were familiar, but were now more fully unfolded 
and emphatically stated. The attitude of the prophets is regu¬ 
larly that of severe reproof of the people for not practicing that 
which is already familiar to them, but which they have allowed 
themselves to neglect. (£) The change supposed is, in the 
nature of the case, incredible. A nature religion cannot by its 
own inherent force develop into an ethical religion; the two 
things are radically different. The evolution of an ethical 
religion from a nature religion pure and simple is impossible, 
because it is an effect without a cause. By the mere working of 
evolution the prophets themselves would not have become 
teachers of an ethical religion, but soothsayers and diviners, as 
the prophets were in the surrounding nations, and as they were 
in Greece and Rome. The Old Testament religion shows a 
moral life flowing from its ethical character which exists nowhere 
else in antiquity. To account for this merely by evolution is as 
impossible as to account for the origin of physical life by evolu¬ 
tion, which is apparently a hopeless task, although many scien¬ 
tists dream of being able to accomplish it some day. 

4. The religion of Israel in general, including the conception 
of God, shows simply the remains of a primitive revelation made 
in the very beginnings of humanity upon earth. This was a 
common older view, but is now generally abandoned. It is pos¬ 
sible that there are traces of knowledge from this source. But 
they must be slight, as shown, e. g., by the fact that even the 
immediate ancestors of Abraham were polytheists. The explana¬ 
tion is decidedly insufficient to account for the facts. 

5. The Old Testament teaching concerning God is the result 
of revelation from God made “ by divers portions and in divers 
manners,” to Moses, and to patriarchs, prophets, and poets before 
and after his time. There are manifold lines of proof that the Old 
Testament gives a revelation from God. We are here directly 
concerned, however, only with the question whether its teaching 
concerning God is the result of revelation from God. To estab¬ 
lish this point there are two especially important lines of proof: 
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(1 a ) This is throughout the consistent claim of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Moses is said to have received a call from Yahweh and 
to have taught the people what was revealed to him by Yahweh. 
The other prophets as well were continually saying: “Thus saith 
Yahweh.” These statements do not at all explicitly define the 
method or extent of this revelation, but positively assert the 
fact. (£) This is the only adequate explanation of the plain 
facts which meet us, the only one in which the cause is sufficient 
for the effect. The more fully the Old Testament conception of 
God is compared with that current among the surrounding 
nations, even the kindred Semitic nations, the more striking is 
seen to be the contrast between them. What kind of a concep¬ 
tion of God could be attained in the times of the Hebrews 
merely by the natural efforts of nations comparatively civilized, 
intelligent, and religious, is clearly shown by Moab, Edom, and 
Phoenicia, with their national gods, who were but nature-gods; 
or by Babylonia and Assyria, with their pantheon, in which was 
no god who was more than a magnified image of his worshiper. 
The Old Testament teaching is distinguished fundamentally 
from all these, not only by its monotheism, but also by a con¬ 
ception of the holiness of God, in which is included moral 
purity, which makes the Old Testament religion an ethical one 
and affords a sound basis for morality. Such teachings are abso¬ 
lutely unique among the religious teachings of antiquity, and can 
have come only from revelation. 

III. We pass to a consideration of the teaching itself of the 
Old Testament concerning the nature and attributes of God. 

1. The nature of God. 

{a) The unity of God, or monotheism. It is claimed by many 
that in the Old Testament real monotheism does not appear until 
a late date. The time of its appearance is somewhat disputed, 
but by Baudissin* 7 it is put as late as the time of Jeremiah. 
Those who maintain this view hold that all the early teaching 
which approximates to monotheism is really henotheism or 
monolatry, the latter being the more appropriate term. In other 
words, it is claimed that the teaching of Moses, and the teaching 

17 See Piepen bring, Theology of the Old Testament , pp. 93 ff. 
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for centuries after his time, was not, There is no God except 
Yahweh, but, It is your duty to worship Yahweh, because he is 
the national God of Israel, just as Chemosh is the national god 
of Moab. This is claimed to be the teaching of the first com¬ 
mandment: “Thou shalt have none other gods before me,” 
Exod. 20: 3. It is also thought to be favored by many pas¬ 
sages which speak of Yahweh as the God of Israel and Israel as 
the people of Yahweh. This view is presented popularly by 
Rev. Arthur E. Whatham. 18 

This view is apparently the common Semitic idea of national 
gods, based originally on the notion that there is a physical con¬ 
nection between a god and his people. It must not be thought 
to be necessarily identical, however, with the one previously 
mentioned, which would make the religion of Moses entirely 
identical in substance with that of the surrounding nations. In 
the view now being considered Israel is like the surrounding 
nations in believing in national gods, but may be superior to 
them in having to some extent an ethical conception of God. 

The question as to the correctness of this view is perhaps 
partly one as to the use of language. If the term “ monolatry,” 
as here used, is intended to include any express recognition of the 
existence of the gods of other nations, then the view must be 
regarded as unfounded. There is no such express recognition in 
the language quoted in favor of the view. If, however, the term 
means to imply simply that the existence of the gods of other 
nations was not explicitly denied, the view may be regarded as 
probably correct. If the latter statement is all that is meant, 
however, then the term practical monotheism really represents the 
facts better than monolatry . This is no more than would be 
expected from the practical rather than speculative nature of the 
Old Testament. In a world of polytheism the first practical neces¬ 
sity was to have nothing to do with other gods, whether real or 
unreal; later came the forcible assertions of their non-existence, 
theoretical monotheism. But even in the early times there are 
many things which show a higher idea of God than that of the 

*• “Were the Israelites Ever Polytheists?” Biblical World , May, 1899, pp. 
293 - 307 . 
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surrounding nations, and point in the direction of monotheism. 
“If the decalogue be Mosaic, there was virtual monotheism in 
Israel since the exodus, though it might be only among the higher 
minds, and more latent than conscious.” 19 Some indications of 
this “latent” monotheism from early times, justifying the inter¬ 
pretation of the first commandment as teaching practical mono¬ 
theism, are the following: (1) Specific phrases are used in 
passages of early date, which do not expressly assert, but imply, 
monotheism. Here may be mentioned such passages as 1 Sam. 
2:2, in the song of Hannah: “There is none holy as Yahweh ; for 
there is none beside thee;” 2 Sam. 7 :22, the words of David: 
“ Wherefore thou art great, O Yahweh God ! for there is none like 
thee;” and 2 Sam. 22:32 (= Ps. 18: 31), the words of David: 
“ For who is God, save Yahweh ? and who is a rock, save our God ?” 
(2) In passages in Genesis admittedly of early date the God of 
the Hebrews is described as the creator of heaven and earth and 
the ruler of the earth. Thus in the words of Abraham, Gen. 
18:25, he is called the judge of all the earth. This is incon¬ 
sistent with the idea of national gods. (3) The national god 
was a local god, who lived and manifested his power in his own 
land. How can this be reconciled with the teaching concerning 
Yahweh, that he was with Israel in power in all their wanderings 
from the time of Abraham till the final subjugation of Palestine, 
and even when settled in the land of Egypt? (4) No passage 
of the Old Testament indicates any physical connection between 
Yahweh and Israel as the basis of their relation. The reason for 
the relation is God's free choice of Israel, and the bond of con¬ 
nection is the covenant which demands from Israel a character 
morally like Yahweh. This is in entire contrast with the idea of 
physical connection among the surrounding nations. 

These reasons seem sufficient for saying that the teaching of 
the Old Testament throughout may be called monotheism, con¬ 
sidered especially from the practical side at first, and later from 
the theoretical point of view as well. Expressions indicating 
theoretical monotheism are, however, found quite early. The 
history of Elijah speaks of him as emphasizing the conflict 

■* A. B. Davidson in Hastings, A Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. II, p. 202. 
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between Yahweh and Baal, insisting that both cannot be gods. 
Stronger expressions are found in Amos, who called the foreign 
gods lies, 2:4, and in Hosea, who spoke of the calf of Samaria 
as a not-god, 8: 5, cf 4. Isaiah emphasizes strongly the vanity 
of other gods besides Yahweh, using of them frequently the 
expression , things of naught , asserting that they are actu¬ 

ally non-existent. Isaiah is the first writer of certain date to 
use this expression of idols, Lev. 19:4 and 26:1 being of 
disputed date. After Isaiah it is so used by several other 
writers. 

(£) God is a person. This is the teaching of the Old Testa¬ 
ment throughout, and there is no great progress of thought on 
this point. The thought of God as a metaphysical abstraction, or 
as a great unknown force moving in the universe, is utterly 
foreign to the Old Testament. The tendency is rather to what 
seems at times like an excessive emphasis on personality, lead¬ 
ing to anthropomorphism, which will be discussed more fully 
later. In some ways the transcendence of God is emphasized, 
as will be seen, but his immanence is continually prominent. It 
is said of Moses as an exceptional thing, Exod. 33:11: “And 
Yahweh spoke unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto 
his friend.” Yet the later prophets also continually laid emphasis 
on the personality of God, as he acts unceasingly in his world 
and comes very near to men. 

(*:) God is always represented as a spirit. This is a thought 
which needs especially to be kept in mind by the side of that 
just mentioned. 

It might seem at first sight as if this were not the teaching of 
the Old Testament. For God is definitely associated with certain 
places; he is worshiped at the tabernacle, and later at the temple ; 
he dwells above the mercy-seat; and he manifests himself to men 
in connection with the phenomena of nature, such as clouds, 
storms, thunder, lightning, etc. Also in the common anthropo¬ 
morphism, including in this term anthropopathism, of the Old 
Testament, God is frequently spoken of in language such as is used 
of men. But, on the other hand, it should be noticed that many 
expressions are used which teach clearly that God is not identical 
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with, nor necessarily associated with, those places and phenomena 
in connection with which he frequently manifests himself. E.g. t 
in Solomon’s dedicatory prayer, 1 Kings, chap. 8, the heavens are 
spoken of in popular language as the dwelling-place of Yahweh, 
as in vs. 30: “hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place;” and so 
also in vss. 32, 34, 36, etc. But in the same prayer it is recognized 
that in reality God can have no abode; thus in vs. 27: “ But 
will God in very deed dwell on the earth ? behold, heaven and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much less this 
house that I have builded! ” So also the language of the later 
times, Ps. 104: 2, “Who coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment,” only expresses definitely the distinction between God 
himself and the phenomena of nature with which he clothes him¬ 
self, which is elsewhere implied. 

In reference to the matter of anthropomorphisms, it is to be 
noticed that the Old Testament shows a reserve in their use which 
is in marked contrast with the usage of the other nations of 
antiquity, in which the anthropomorphic details are elaborated 
with great realism. An especially instructive contrast is afforded 
by the anthropomorphic expression used concerning the sacri¬ 
fice of Noah, Gen. 8:21, “And Yahweh smelled the sweet 
savor,” when compared with the expression used in a similar 
connection in the Babylonian account of the deluge : “The gods 
smelled the savor, the gods smelled the sweet-smelling savor, 
the gods gathered like flies over the sacrifices.”* 0 

In general, the anthropomorphism of the Old Testament may 
be accounted for partly on historical grounds, it being a result 
of the fact that the writers and speakers used popular language 
in order to be intelligible to the people of their own times. The 
explanation is also partly that anthropomorphism, then as now, 
was a necessity in thinking and speaking of God, unless one 
would go to the extreme of thinking of him as a mere philo¬ 
sophical abstraction. The conception of the personality of God 
made anthropomorphism necessary. 

It may, however, be positively affirmed that even in early 
times there was given direct teaching which states or implies the 

90 u Epic of Gilgamesh,” 11.160-62 (IV Rawlinson, second edition, plates 43 f.). 
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spirituality of God. This appears chiefly from the second com¬ 
mandment, Exod. 20:4, 5: “Thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image, nor the likeness of any form that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth: thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor 
serve them.” Here what is forbidden is the representation of 
Yahweh by any kind of an image for worship. It is not therein 
expressly stated that God is invisible and incorporeal, but that 
is naturally implied. The only special advance made in the 
later times on this point is that in general the prophets lay more 
emphasis on the fact that God is unlike man and exalted far 
above him, and also far above all created things. Hence the 
worship inculcated by the prophets is the worship of God as a 
spirit; it does not consist essentially of external acts performed 
at certain places and times, such as sacrifices, but of that which 
is internal, the attitude of the heart toward God, manifesting 
itself in a right life. This is not peculiar to any one prophet, 
but is the common prophetic teaching. What will be said under 
the next head will also indicate somewhat in detail how God as 
a spirit was conceived. 

2. The metaphysical attributes of God. For convenience the 
terminology of Piepenbring” is adopted, and the metaphysical 
attributes are here spoken of, and later the moral attributes. 
The term “metaphysical” is not to be taken fully in the modern 
sense; even those attributes which may be called metaphysical 
are contemplated from the practical standpoint. 

All these metaphysical attributes we should probably sum up 
by saying that God is infinite. The Old Testament expresses 
substantially the same thought from the practical side by speak¬ 
ing of the majesty of God, and using other similar phrases. Our 
term is metaphysical, meaning that God cannot be bound by any 
limitations. The Old Testament term is practical, meaning rather 
that God is not bound by any limitations such as man experiences; 
he is above them, he is superhuman, supernatural. This has 
been put very justly by Schultz 9 * in a passage which may be 

11 Theology of the Old Testament ; pp. 114, 120. 

“ Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 418. 
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translated: “Not the idea of the Absolute interested the pious,’ 
but the power of the divine personality, its actual protection, 
and its genuine providence. One saw in the personal freedom 
of God, over against time, space, and created things, the cer¬ 
tainty that he is the covenant God of his people, who is abso¬ 
lutely trustworthy and hindered by no limitations.” 

This general teaching of the majesty or infinitude of God 
first appears prominently in the Davidic psalms, although with 
many suggestions before that time. It is expressed with great 
poetic beauty in such Davidic psalms as Ps. 18. Later it is 
found most prominently in Isaiah and Deutero-Isaiah, in such 
passages as Isa. 2:11: “The lofty looks of man shall be brought 
low, and the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and 
Yahweh alone shall be exalted in that day;” and Isa. 57:15: 
“ For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit/ 1 

As subdivisions under this head we may mention : 

(a) God is not bound by the ordinary limitations of time. 
Here, too, we must remember that it is from the practical side 
that this attribute is spoken of; the life of God is not like the 
life of man, the time limits of humanity do not apply to him, no 
time limit is assigned to him. In modern phrase we should say: 
“God is eternaland this really represents the Old Testament 
teaching, only putting it in a more theoretical form. Of course, 
the theoretical side becomes more prominent in the later parts 
of the Old Testament. A further indication of the general prac¬ 
tical nature of the Old Testament treatment is afforded by the 
fact that it is not the eternity of God in itself, but in its effects, 
which is usually contemplated. Thus it is said frequently that 
the kingdom or rule of Yahweh is eternal, as in Exod. 15:18: 
“Yahweh shall reign for ever and ever/ 1 and Ps. 10: 16: “Yah¬ 
weh is king for ever and ever; M his mercy is eternal, Ps. 103 : 17: 
“ But the mercy of Yahweh is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him, and his righteousness unto children's 
children;" the same is true of his salvation, Isa. 51:6: “The 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax 
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old like a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die in like 
manner: but my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteous¬ 
ness shall not be abolished;” and of his word, Isa. 40:8: 41 The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but the word of our God 
shall stand for ever.’ 1 So far as the strength of these passages 
depends on the Hebrew words for 14 eternity,” especially Dbij 
and TJ, it needs to be kept in mind that they often do not mean 
more than “indefinite duration.” But in many of the passages 
quoted, especially the later passages, stronger expressions are 
used. 

The development and emphasis of this attribute is found in 
the later times, especially in Deutero-Isaiah. This is seen from 
the quotations already given, and also from such passages as Isa. 
41:4: “Who hath wrought and done it, calling the generations 
from the beginning? I, Yahweh, the first, and with the last, I 
am he ;” 43 :10: 44 Before me there was no God formed, neither 
shall there be after me; ” 44:6: 44 Thus saith Yahweh, the King 
of Israel, and his redeemer Yahweh of hosts: I am the first, 
and I am the last; and beside me there is no God;” and 48: 12 : 
44 Hearken unto me, O Jacob, and Israel my called: I am he; I 
am the first, I also am the last.” This attribute will be referred 
to again in another connection. 

(b) The freedom of the power of God from human limita¬ 
tions, or, in modern, more theoretical, phrase, the omnipotence 
of God. In the practical form of treatment of the Old Testa¬ 
ment it means that the power of God is dwelt upon, that no 
limits are assigned to it. This is an attribute on which naturally 
special stress is laid in the Old Testament. With equal natural¬ 
ness it is a trait which is specially emphasized in all other reli¬ 
gions. While in the polytheistic religions, however, the power 
of the gods is greater than that of men, yet the gods are repre¬ 
sented as working against each other, so that the power of each 
one is very much limited. In the Old Testament there is no such 
limitation, but God has created and governs all things. His 
hand, his arm, his power, his strength, are often spoken of, in all 
parts of the Old Testament; see, e.g. t Gen. 18: 14: 44 Is anything 
too hard for Yahweh ?” The prophets in general develop the 
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thought by laying special emphasis upon God's power in con¬ 
trolling the destinies of other nations as well as of Israel. Thus 
in Amos 9: 7 Yahweh says: 11 Have not I brought up Israel out 
of the land of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and the 
Syrians from Kir?" In Habakkuk it is Yahweh who raises up 
the Chaldeans, and it is Yahweh also who shall cause their 
destruction. In Jer., chap. 18, not only Israel, but other nations, 
are in the power of Yahweh, as clay in the hands of a potter. In 
Deutero-Isaiah occur such expressions as this, 43:13: “Yea, 
since the day was I am he; and there is none that can deliver 
out of my hand : I will work, and who shall let it ?" 

(r) The freedom of God from the limitations of space, or, in 
modern theoretical phrase, the omnipresence of God. This is 
viewed no less practically than those which have preceded it. 
This attribute is expressed strongly even in early times, as in 
Gen. 28: 15, in the language of God to Jacob: “And, behold, I 
am with thee, and will keep thee whithersoever thou goest, and 
will bring thee again into this land; for I will not leave thee 
until I have done that which I have spoken to thee of." It is 
expressed very strongly by Amos, from the theoretical as well 
as the practical side, 9: 2-4: “Though they dig into hell, thence 
shall mine hand take them. And though they climb up to heaven, 
thence will I bring them down; and though they hide themselves 
in the top of Carmel, I will search and take them out thence; 
and though they be hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, 
thence will I command the serpent and he shall bite them. And 
though they go into captivity before their enemies, thence will I 
command the sword and it shall slay them ; and I will set mine 
eyes upon them for evil and not for good;" and also by Jere¬ 
miah, in 23:23 f.: “Am I a God at hand, saith Yahweh, and not 
a God afar off ? Can any hide himself in secret places that I 
shall not see him ? saith Yahweh. Do not I fill heaven and 
earth ? saith Yahweh ; ” and in Isa. 43:2: “When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee." It is a conspicuous thought in the later, chiefly the 
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post-exilic, psalms; see especially Ps. 139:5-10: 14 Thou hast 
beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon me. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it. Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence ? If I ascend up unto heaven, thou art 
there: if I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me.” 

(, d ) The freedom of the knowledge of God from human 
limitations, or, in modern phrase, the omniscience. The proof of 
this is found by the Old Testament writers partly in his omni¬ 
presence. Thus in Ps. 139, in close connection with the passage 
just quoted, occur these words, vss. 3 and 4 : 44 Thou searchest out 
my path and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Yahweh, thou 
knowest it altogether.” It is also proved partly by his work in 
creation, as in Ps. 94:9: 44 He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear ? He that formed the eye, shall he not see ? ” As this 
teaching is so closely allied with that of omnipresence, naturally 
the chronological development of the two is similar. One phase 
of God's omniscience emphasized frequently by the prophets is 
that his knowledge and power extend to the future, so that he 
not only plans the future, but carries out his plans. 

3. The moral attributes of God. These are practically 
summed up in the term 44 the holiness of God,” in its most com¬ 
mon meaning. The words “holy,” 44 holiness,” etc., are trans¬ 
lations of different Hebrew words from the root TCTp. Their use 
begins early, as in Exod. 3:5, and they are common after 
that time. The etymological meaning of this root TDTp is much 
disputed, and need not be discussed here. It seems evident, 
at any rate, that the fundamental meaning of the words as 
used of God is 44 exaltation ”: the holiness of God is his exalta¬ 
tion above the limitations of all created things. This exaltation 
may have various specific applications. It may have reference 
especially to power in various ways, the infinite in contrast 
with the finite; holiness then conveys 44 the idea of divine glory, 
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majesty, exaltation, greatness/* 83 In this sense the holiness 
of God is practically equivalent to his majesty, of which we 
have spoken as including all his metaphysical attributes; but 
there is usually a special emphasis on the idea of power, 
omnipotence. This is the meaning of the term, e. g. t in the 
early passages, Exod. 15 : 11: “Who is like unto thee, O 
Yahweh, among the gods ? Who is like thee, glorious in holi¬ 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders ? ** and 1 Sam. 2:2:“ There 
is none holy as Yahweh, for there is none beside thee: neither 
is there any rock like our God.** It is also found in some later 
passages, as in Hab. 3:3,“ God came from Teman, and the Holy 
One from Mount Paran. His glory covered the heavens, and the 
earth was full of his praise,** considered in connection with the 
following description of his majesty; and in Ps. 99 : 1-3: 14 Yahweh 
reigneth ; let the peoples tremble: he sitteth upon the cherubim ; 
let the earth be moved. Yahweh is great in Zion; and he is 
high above all the peoples. Let them praise thy great and ter¬ 
rible name: holy is he.** But it is characteristic of the lofty 
teaching of the Old Testament that this exaltation should come 
to be thought of prominently on its ethical side. This means 
that exaltation above all the limitations of created things includes 
exaltation above their weakness, imperfection, and sin. So that 
the most common meaning of the term is to express the “ethical 
completeness** of God, as Dillmann calls it. 84 All attributes 
which go to make up the ethically complete character of God, 
all moral attributes, are therefore included in the term in this 
common meaning. In the later usage this conception of ethical 
completeness was often given a specific application, so that it 
meant especially moral purity, freedom from sin, exaltation 
above the sin of mankind. Isaiah especially emphasizes the holi¬ 
ness of God, and in his usage it often means freedom from sin, 
purity. This appears in Isa. 6: 3, “And one cried unto another 
and said, Holy, holy, holy is Yahweh of hosts; the whole earth 
is full of his glory,** taken in connection with 6:5: “Then said I, 
Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean 

*3 PlRPKNBRlNG, Theology of the Old Testament, p. 108. 

Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie , p. 256. 
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lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips : for mine 
eyes have seen the King, Yahweh of hosts.” As applied to 
men, the same meaning of the word “holy” is seen in Isa. 4 : 3, 4 : 
“ And it shall come to pass that he that is left in Zion, and he that 
remaineth in Jerusalem, shall be called holy, .... when the Lord 
shall have washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion, and 
shall have purged the blood of Jerusalem from the midst thereof.” 
A phrase which apparently originated with Isaiah, and is used 
frequently by him as descriptive of God, and but seldom else¬ 
where, except in Deutero-Isaiah, is “The Holy One of Israel.” 
The meaning of this phrase is not that the holiness of Yahweh is 
expressly limited to his relation to Israel, but it indicates rather 
that in the relation of God to his chosen people, Israel, it is 
his holiness that is prominent. The implication is that God 
demands of his chosen people a holiness like his own. 

A characteristic treatment of the matter of holiness is found 
in P, concerning the date of which there is difference of opinion. 
In this, especially in the so-called Law of Holiness, Lev., chaps. 
17-26, it is expressly said that God, because he is holy, demands 
holiness of his people, and this is the reason for the specific laws, 
moral and ceremonial, given in this code. Here purity is the 
prominent thought in holiness. The fundamental thought is 
expressed in such passages as Lev. 11:44: “ For I am Yahweh 
your God: sanctify yourselves therefore, and be ye holy; for I 
am holy;” and 19:2, 3: “Ye shall be holy: for I, Yahweh your 
God, am holy. Ye shall fear every man his mother, and his 
father, and ye shall keep my sabbaths: I am Yahweh your 
God.” 

The following moral attributes of God may be mentioned as 
subdivisions under his holiness, in the common meaning of ethi¬ 
cal completeness: 

( a ) Faithfulness, trustworthiness, as a result of his eternal 
existence. In speaking of the eternity of God it was mentioned 
that that attribute was commonly considered, not in itself, but 
in its results. The chief practical result is that God is always 
the same; his plans and purposes, his character, are the same in 
every age. This thought appears frequently throughout the Old 
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Testament. Besides occurring as a frequent inference when the 
eternity of God is mentioned, this attribute connects itself chiefly 
with two words. One is the word 44 living,” so often applied to 
Yahweh. This means, not merely that he is alive, in contrast 
with dead idols, but that he is ever the same living force in the 
world. The other is the name itself, Yahweh, the name of the 
God of Israel. This probably means etymologically the existing 
one . But this is to be understood religiously rather than meta¬ 
physically. He is the one who is, alike to every generation. This 
is strongly suggested by Exod. 3:14, where Yahweh himself 
explains the name as meaning 44 1 am that I am,” and in 3:15 
he goes on to speak of himself as 14 Yahweh, the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob,” and adds: 44 This is my name forever, and this is my 
memorial unto ail generations.” 

( 6 ) The righteousness of God. This attribute is expressed 
chiefly by various words derived from the root p* 7 X. These words 
are used of God in a variety of ways. In general, however, 
there may be distinguished two classes of meanings, a broad 
and a narrow. In the broadest sense 44 righteousness” is used 
as practically equivalent to “holiness,” meaning ethical com¬ 
pleteness. When not used quite so broadly, it means the ethical 
completeness considered with special reference to some particu¬ 
lar attribute. This attribute is often faithfulness ; that is, God’s 
righteousness is seen in his keeping his promises, regarding his 
covenant, and caring for those who trust in him. When this 
last thought is prominent, righteousness often approaches closely 
to the idea of mercy, as in the prayer of Ps. 31:2: 44 Deliver me 
in thy righteousness.” The consideration of righteousness in 
these broader meanings is sufficiently covered at other points 
in our discussion. 

In the narrower sense the righteousness of God means his 
justice; that is, in his relations with men he gives to each man 
what is his due. In a general way it is a legal term, as in our 
modern use; but, as used of God, justice is of course conformity, 
not to a human law, but to the divine standard of right, existing 
in the divine nature, and made known to men by revelation. 
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Justice includes, of course, the reward of the deserving and the 
punishment of the wicked. But, as God is dealing with sinful 
men, his justice is more frequently manifested in the latter way, 
in punishment. 

In the earlier times the punishment most frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament is that visited upon the enemies of 
Israel. Many have claimed, therefore, that in the early times it 
is not justice that Yahweh manifests, but favoritism. That is, it 
is asserted that Yahweh is represented as favoring Israel because 
they are his chosen people, and as punishing their enemies sim¬ 
ply as enemies, without regard to the merits of the case. This 
would be another manifestation of the idea of national gods. An 
example of this is said to be the destruction of the Canaanites in 
order that the Hebrews might have their land. 

Without discussing this view in detail, several considerations 
may be presented in answer. It may be granted that in form 
and details some of these early punishments are not such as 
would be inflicted at the present time. But this does not mean 
that they were unjust, cruel, or unwarranted. It means simply 
that they were adapted to the ideas and customs of the times, in 
order to make the needed impression. In their fundamental 
purpose they were fully in accordance with justice. This is seen 
when it is remembered that the chief reason given, for example, 
for the destruction of the Canaanites is their terrible moral cor¬ 
ruption, which is so great as to render their destruction just and 
necessary. It must also be kept in mind that in the Old Testa¬ 
ment a nation is often thought of collectively. This is espe¬ 
cially true in the earlier portions, and with particular reference 
to the fate of nations. Hence a nation is often punished or 
rewarded as a whole according to its predominant national char¬ 
acter. 

A great advance in thought comes with the time of the 
prophets. Previous to their time it had often been insisted 
upon that God would and did punish Israel for their sins. But 
Amos is the first writer of certain date who emphasizes so 
strongly the universal justice of Yahweh as to predict the down¬ 
fall of Israel as a punishment for sin; who affirms that God will 
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not only chasten, but destroy his own nation. This is taught in 
many passages, such as Amos 2:6-8, 14-16; 3:2; 5 :1-2, 18- 
24; 7:9; and 9:1-4. Note especially 5:2: “The virgin of 
Israel is fallen; she shall no more rise: she is cast down upon 
her land; there is none to raise her up.” Chap. 3 : 2 makes a 
new application of God’s relation to his people: “You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth: therefore will I visit 
upon you all your iniquities.” This teaching was incredible to 
the hearers of Amos, who had thought that their relation to 
God as his chosen people guaranteed them immunity from 
destruction. It may be noted also that such a conception of the 
justice of God was utterly unknown in any other nation in the 
time of Amos. The Assyrian hosts went forth to wars of con¬ 
quest, of aggrandizement, and of cruelty, with the same confi¬ 
dence that their gods were fighting on their side as when their 
cause was just. In general, the nations of antiquity believed 
that they might be defeated in war because their gods were 
angry and refused to help them, or because the gods of other 
nations were more powerful than theirs; but that God’s justice 
was such that he could hand over his own people to destruction 
on account of their sins was a conception utterly unheard of 
outside of Israel. 

This thought of Amos is carried on by Isaiah, who empha¬ 
sizes the teaching that Yahweh is the judge of all the earth, 
dealing with all nations on the same principles of justice, as in 
3:13; 2:19,21; 10:23; 14:26; and 28: 22. Note especially 
3:13: “Yahweh standeth up to plead, and standeth to judge 
the peoples.” 

In the later times God’s justice in relation to the individual 
as well as to the nation is emphasized more fully than in the 
early writings. 

(c) Another general attribute of God is his goodness, which 
manifests itself in mercy, grace, and love. Mercy and grace 
will first be considered. Mercy, according to the usual defini¬ 
tion, is help to the needy; grace, favor to the undeserving. In 
the Old Testament use, however, they are not sharply distin¬ 
guished, and may be considered together. The attribute 
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expressed by these two words is ascribed to God throughout 
the Old Testament. An early expression of God’s mercy is in 
connection with the second commandment, Exod. 20:6, where 
Yahweh speaks of himself as 14 showing mercy unto thousands 
of them that love me and keep my commandments.” 

One very significant manifestation of God’s grace is in his 
14 longsuffering.” This describes what is in a sense a triumph of 
mercy over justice. It is God showing mercy to men by delay¬ 
ing long to inflict punishment when it is richly deserved. 

The mercy of God is a prominent theme with the prophets, 
even with many of those whose threats of punishment are most 
severe. These threats are interspersed with exhortations to 
repent and seek mercy from God. It is always implied, and fre¬ 
quently stated, that God will show mercy, and not simply justice, 
however aggravated the offense may be, if the people will only 
repent, although sometimes the message is only of punishment, 
because the people were supposed to be beyond the point where 
repentance was probable. 

Naturally, it is God’s mercy to Israel that finds chief expres¬ 
sion, yet there are not lacking many indications that this quality 
is manifested also to other nations. Perhaps the most striking 
expression of the broadness of God’s plans of mercy is found in 
Isa. 19:24, 25: 44 In that day shall Israel be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth: 
for that Yahweh of hosts hath blessed them, saying, Blessed be 
Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel 
mine inheritance.” Here Isaiah puts Egypt and Assyria, the 
inveterate enemies of Israel, on an equality with the chosen 
people as sharers in God’s plans of mercy. 

The same thought finds expression in the book of Jonah. 
Whatever other lessons this book may have been designed to 
teach, one of its most prominent lessons is certainly this: God 
shows mercy, even after specific threat of punishment, to a for¬ 
eign nation that repents of its sins. 

Closely connected with the mercy and grace of God is his love. 
In reality, they are the manifestation of love. Yet, while mercy 
and grace are spoken of in all the Old Testament, it is only in 
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the prophets that the love of God is prominent. It is spoken of 
quite independently of mercy and grace. 

The thought of the love of Yahweh for Israel is implied 
rather than expressly stated when Israel is called the son, or 
firstborn son, of Yahweh. This term is common in early times, 
as in Exod. 4: 22, 23 : 11 And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus 
saith Yahweh, Israel is my son, my firstborn : and I have said 
unto thee, Let my son go, that he may serve me; and thou hast 
refused to let him go: behold, I will slay thy son, thy first¬ 
born and in the later times as well. The correlated term, 
Yahweh as the father of Israel, is also frequent, as in Deut. 32:6; 
Isa. 63:16, etc. 

It is the prophet Hosea who most tenderly depicts the love 
of Yahweh for Israel when he compares it to the love of a hus¬ 
band for a wife, even a love which triumphs over repeated acts 
of infidelity, and leads the husband to try every means to win 
back to himself the erring wife. This is seen plainly in Hos. 
3:1: “And Yahweh said unto me, Go yet, love a woman 
beloved of her friend and an adulteress, even as Yahweh loveth 
the children of Israel, though they turn unto other gods, and 
love cakes of raisins.” Other expressions of the love of God 
are found in Hos. 11: 3, 4, 8 ; 14 :4-9. This love is so intense 
that it must awaken an answering love on the part of the people, 
2:15; 3:5. Hosea’s fundamental thought is “ that the relation 
between Jehovah and Israel is a relation of love and of such 
duties as flow from love.”* 5 

IV. Here a few lessons may be suggested which to some 
extent sum up the conclusions reached in a practical form. 

I. The Old Testament teaching concerning God is radically 
different from the conceptions of the nations surrounding Israel. 
The most fundamental difference is that the religion of the Old 
Testament is ethical, being based on a conception of a God of 
exalted holiness. The impartial justice and the abounding 
mercy of God are the manifestations of this holiness. None of 
the weakness, partiality, and human imperfection which are found 
in all the gods of the other nations appear in the character of 

*5 W. Robertson Smith, 7 he Prophets of Israel , p. 163. 
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Yahweh. Here is a teaching which cannot be accounted for 
except as the result of divine revelation. 

2. There is no warrant for thinking that the Old Testament 
teaching is similar to the prevailing idea of national gods, even 
although Israel is the chosen people of Yahweh. Neither is 
there any reason for holding that the Old Testament narrows 
God's activity to his own nation alone. The choice of Israel 
was plainly necessary in the plan of God. But, while it is natu¬ 
rally God's relations to Israel that are chiefly mentioned, yet 
his activity, his judgment upon sin, and his plans of mercy dis¬ 
regard this national limitation. There is nothing narrow in the 
Old Testament teaching concerning God; he is the Lord of all 
the earth. 

3. While the relation to the New Testament teaching has 
not been directly mentioned, yet it must be obvious. So far as 
the doctrine of God is concerned, these two parts of the Bible 
are not in contrast, but in harmony; their fundamental teachings 
are the same. There are, of course, many differences in the 
phrases used, and in the matter of emphasis, and fuller teaching 
on many points in the New Testament, and also much new 
teaching in the New Testament. The holiness of God, for 
example, we have seen to be made very prominent in the Old 
Testament. In the New Testament it is seldom directly men¬ 
tioned ; it is assumed, but not specially emphasized. Many think 
that the Old Testament presents God as a God of justice and 
vengeance; the New Testament, as a God of love. But really 
both parts agree in teaching that, while God is a God of justice, 
yet his mercy and love belong to the very essence of his charac¬ 
ter. The sunshine of God's love illumines and warms both the 
Old and the New Testaments. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TEMPORAL PRIVILEGES OF 

CRUSADERS. 

By Edith Clementine Bramhall, 

Rockford College. 

The origin of the temporal privileges of crusaders, like that 
of most of the other institutions of the church, is to be sought, 
not in direct innovation, but in custom; not in definite legisla¬ 
tion, but in judicial interpretation. Although some hint of a 
similar theory has been given with reference to certain particular 
privileges, this explanation of the whole body of temporal privi¬ 
leges seems never to have been made before. Due probably to 
the fact that the temporal privileges, like many other matters of 
customary law, were in time embodied in definite legislation, 
the only theory which seems to have been conceived of hereto¬ 
fore to account for their existence as a whole is based on the 
assumption that their origin is to be found in definite decrees 
issued by popes and secular princes. It is to refute this assump¬ 
tion and to point out the true origin of the temporal privileges that 
this paper is written. In order to avoid any possible confusion, 
it may be well to define that particular class of immunities of 
which we propose to treat. 

By privileges of crusaders is meant such immunities as the 
church either granted to those who enlisted in the holy wars or 
claimed belonged by right to them. Of these privileges there 
are two classes: one pertaining solely to things of the church, 
and containing exemptions from certain ecclesiastical laws or 
rules; the other, pertaining to things of the state, and containing 
exemptions from certain secular laws. It is only with the sec¬ 
ond class, which are spoken of as temporal privileges, that this 
paper is concerned. 

Both because of their nature and by reason of their applica¬ 
tion to the thousands who took the cross to fight the enemies of 
the church in the East and in the West, the privileges must have 
had a far-reaching influence on the subsequent religious and 
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political life of Europe. Yet, apart from Henry C. Lea's admi¬ 
rable work on the indulgence,* very little has been written of 
them. Such as it is, that which has been written is to be found 
mainly in brief notes and references contained in works on the 
crusades or on some matter of contemporary interest.* The 
treatment of the temporal privileges in these works reveals the 
want of a clear understanding of their origin, and a consequent 
misconception of their significance—a fact well illustrated by the 
notes of Du Cange and Michaud, who give us the fullest dis¬ 
cussion and the only enumerations of the privileges that we 
have. 3 

By directing attention for a moment to the way in which 
these two scholars came to their conclusions concerning the 
origin of the privileges a clearer understanding of their position 
may be reached. The privileges, as has been said, were in 
time actually embodied in definite decrees. From the time of 
the proclamation of the first crusade by Urban II. in 1095, the 
holy see, in summoning the faithful to take the cross, almost 
invariably promised to those who should comply some special 
inducement in the form of temporal privilege; and from the 
time when Philip Augustus began his preparations for the third 
crusade, the secular power in France likewise made occasional 
concessions to crusaders. At one time or another, between 1095 
and 1215, the holy see definitely granted to crusaders respite 
from debt, freedom from the payment of interest, the right to 

1 A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgence , Vol. III. 

a For mention or brief discussion of the temporal privileges see such histories of 
the crusades as those of Wilken, III, p. 41; Michaud, IV, p. 146; Sybel, p. 187; 
Kuglbr, pp. 18, 133, 424; Archer and Kingsford, pp. 207, 307; and Cox, p. 33. 
For further mention or commentary see Peter de Marca in Mansi, Cone., XX, 890; 
Ruinart in Migne, Pair., CLI, p. 184 ; Du Cange, Glossarium t “crux,” “crucis privi- 
legium,” and notes on Rtablissements , ed. Viollet, IV, 32; Thomson, Essay on Magna 
Carta , p. 248; Hefele, Cone. GescA., V, p. 222 ; Giesebrecht, Deut. Kais ., Ill, p. 670; 
H. C. Lea, Hist, of Inq., I, p. 44; Lavisse and Rambaud, Hist. Gen'l, II, p. 301. For 
reprint of some of the privileges see Wilken, GescA. d. Kreuztiige , VI, Appendix; 
for translation with notes, D. C. Munro, Trans, and Reprints , pub. University of 
Pennsylvania, I, No. 2. 

3 Gloss., “ crux,” “ crucis privilegium,” and notes on £tablissements, ed. Viollet, 
IV, p. 32; and Hist, des Croisades, IV, p. 146. 
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mortgage fiefs without the consent of the overlord, and in part 
exemption from secular jurisdiction. With some definite limi¬ 
tations, but also with some additions, at one time or another, 
between 1188 and 1270, the king of France granted these same 
general privileges. Although elsewhere Du Cange and Michaud 
give some hint of another theory, yet, when they come to dis¬ 
cuss the privileges as a whole, they lose sight of this fact 
entirely, and proceed on the assumption that in these definite 
papal and royal decrees they have the source of the temporal 
privileges. In doing this they make an error, not only in 
regarding the grants of secular princes as one of the sources of 
the privileges, but even in regarding them as the result of any 
direct legislation whatever. 

The first error is the more obvious. Finding that some of 
the privileges were granted for the first time in decrees of the 
king of France, these scholars assumed that in them is the 
origin of those particular privileges, and accordingly, when they 
attempt to enumerate the privileges, they represent them as con¬ 
sisting of the papal legislation on the subject modified by the 
restrictions placed on it by the secular power of France. But 
manifestly the king of France had no power either to grant or 
to deny privileges to any outside his own domains, and there¬ 
fore these scholars are wrong in considering the source of the 
privileges of the whole body of crusaders in Europe to be in 
grants made by the prince of any particular state. 

That their origin is not in any definite legislation whatever 
is not so obvious. To show this will involve an examination of 
each of the privileges in turn to see when it was first embodied 
in a definite decree, and then whether or not its origin is in that 
particular decree. 

Beginning with exemption from secular jurisdiction, the most 
important of the privileges, we find that partial exemption from 
such jurisdiction was promised to crusaders in 1145. In this 
year, in his famous bull summoning the faithful to the rescue of 
Jerusalem, Pope Eugene III. orders that until their return or 
death is fully proven no lawsuit shall be instituted in regard to 
any property of which crusaders are in peaceful possession when 
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they take the cross. 4 Although this promise was frequently 
renewed during the period of the crusades, as were all of the other 
privileges when once granted by the holy see, no further grant 
of immunity from secular justice was ever made by any pope. 
Two provincial councils of the archbishopric of Tours, at a much 
later date, one in 1231 and the other in 1236, decreed, however, 
that if a crusader should confess homicide or other enormous 
crime in ecclesiastical court, or be convicted of it, he should be 
divested of his cross, but for lesser crimes he should be punished 
by the court of the bishop before whom he was tried. 5 The 
second council afforded the additional statement that, if a cru¬ 
sader was taken by a secular judge for any crime whatever, he 
should be demanded by a competent ecclesiastical judge. Before 
the time when this action was taken by these two provincial 
councils the secular power in France had gone far beyond the 
single form of exemption promised by Eugene III. in 1145 ; how 
far may be seen from the fact that in 1214 Philip Augustus, who 
had already lent his sanction by a decree issued in 1188 6 to the 
provision made by the pope, granted to crusaders in his domains 
almost unrestricted benefit of ecclesiastical court. 7 Two sorts 
of cases only, those of crime for which the penalty was loss of 
life or limb and those in which fiefs were involved, he reserved 
for the secular court, but since in these latter he allowed the 
crusader an appeal to the bishop, his grant was practically an 
exemption from the secular court except in case of capital crime. 
Later in the century Saint Louis made a similar concession, 
although in somewhat different terms. Specifically classing 
crusaders with clerks, he provided in 1270 that the church 
should have jurisdiction over the clergy, but that, if a clerk not 
tonsured should commit a crime for which the penalty was death 
by hanging, the secular court should try him. 8 

Such are the decrees which constitute the essence of all the 

♦Otto von Freising, Gesta Fred., M. G. S. S., XX, p. 371. 

sHarduin, Cone., VII, p. 191, c. xxii; ibid., p. 263, c. i. 

• Isambert, Anc. Lois Frattf., I, p. 171, no. 75. 

7 Isambert, ibid., I, p. 207, no. 117. 

• fctablissements. Book I, c. 84; ibid., II, 465. 
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definite legislation on the subject of the exemption of crusaders 
from secular jurisdiction. 9 In only one particular class of suits, 
namely, those in which the property of crusaders was involved, 
did the pope ever definitely grant this exemption. On the other 
hand, except in case of capital crime, immunity from all civil 
and criminal jurisdiction was conceded by the king of France. 
The question now is: Did the privilege in either of its forms 
originate in these grants ? The evidence on this point is signifi¬ 
cant. 

The crusaders’ privilege of exemption from secular jurisdic¬ 
tion in cases involving their property was not embodied in a 
decree until the time of the proclamation of the second crusade, 
as has been seen, and yet, in an important case that excited 
much interest at the time, calling forth an expression of opinion 
from prominent churchmen in France, and even from Pope 
Pascal II. himself, such immunity was actually claimed and 
secured as early as 1107. Our knowledge of the case in point 
is obtained from the letters of Ivo, bishop of Chartres. 10 From 
the first letter we learn that a controversy had already arisen 
between Hugo, viscount of Chartres, a crusader, and Rotrocus, 
count of Perche, concerning a fortress that the latter had con¬ 
structed on the land of the crusader. Hugo had given an estate 
in benefice to his vassal, Lord Ivo, but Rotrocus had bought a 
part of the estate and had erected a fortress on it. Since Hugo 
was about to go to Jerusalem, i . e. f was a crusader, he had 
demanded justice of the church, as his right, declaring that the 
defense of the land belonged to him. His claim had been 
admitted, and a day set for the trial; but because the case could 
not be decided without a duel, and the church had no jurisdic¬ 
tion where there was shedding of blood, the case was sent to the 
court of the countess of Chartres, the feudal overlord of the 
parties. But Hugo, meanwhile, had appealed to the holy see, 
and the pope had ordered the bishop to do justice to the injured 

9 Besides enjoying exemption from secular court after the middle of the thirteenth 
century, by order of the holy see, crusaders were freed from liability to summons 
before any court outside their own dioceses. Mention of this immunity is to be found 
first in a letter of Innocent IV. in 1250. (Rymer, Foed. % I, i, p. 159.) 

,# Bouquet, Rec. t XV, pp. 137 f., Ep., 168, 169, 170, 173. 
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lord, and to excommunicate the offender. The bishop, in writing 
to his archbishop, Diambert, asks if he is to excommunicate 
Rotrocus immediately, or to give him a hearing first. In the 
next letter Bishop Ivo writes to the bishop of Paris that the pope 
had been urged to see justice done in this case, and that, as his 
holiness did not know the details of the controversy, he had 
ordered Archbishop Diambert, together with the bishops of 
Paris, Orleans, and Chartres, to investigate them. Rotrocus, the 
letter goes on to inform us, had declared that he would submit 
to the judgment of the church; but the archbishop, in reply to 
Ivo's first letter, had, in the meantime, ordered that Rotrocus be 
excommunicated forthwith in accordance with the apostolic 
letters. In still another letter, the last of the correspondence on 
this subject which we have, Bishop Ivo writes to Pascal himself, 
stating that the commission constituting the special ecclesiastical 
court had heard the case, but had come to no decision, “ because 
it was a new imtitution for the church to protect the property of 
those going to Jerusalem. We do not know,” says the bishop, 
“whether the protection pertains to their property alone or to 
the lands held from them. They are both powerful lords, whom 
it is difficult to bring to terms; consequently,” the letter con¬ 
cludes, “both are being sent to you.” 

This is all we learn of the case, but the material which we 
have is sufficient to prove that by 1107, in a suit involving his 
property, a crusader, instead of being obliged to go before the 
secular court that ordinarily had jurisdiction over such cases, 
had the much-prized benefit of ecclesiastical court. So far as 
the relation of crusaders to the state was concerned, therefore, 
when, in 1145, Eugene III. declared that until their vows were 
fulfilled no lawsuit in regard to their property should be instituted, 
he was merely sanctioning a privilege which had already arisen 
as a consequence of the fact that the church had undertaken to 
protect such property. 

But while this one particular form of immunity was secured 
at an early date, until 1214, when, as has been said, Philip 
Augustus of France granted to crusaders what really amounts to 
benefit of ecclesiastical court, except in cases of crime where the 
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penalty was loss of life or limb, nothing is heard of their exemp¬ 
tion from the criminal and other civil jurisdiction of the state. 
Seemingly Philip is taking the initiative here. But just as the 
partial exemption granted by Eugene III. in 1145 did not have 
its origin in the pope's bull, but at a much earlier date and 
in a custom of the church to protect the property of crusaders, 
so this further extension of the privilege did not originate in the 
king's decree. Of this we may be certain from a statement in 
the introduction of the decree itself. Here we learn that the 
king is merely stating “the custom of the church in her defense 
of crusaders," as it has been reported by a commission appointed 
by him for the purpose of investigating the subject." The 
material furnished by the decree is, for this reason, of utmost 
value. Not on account of any definite decree, but in accordance 
with her policy of protecting crusaders, the church was 
accustomed to claim jurisdiction over them to the exclusion of 
the secular power. 

Although better evidence of this fact could scarcely be desired, 
it is interestingly borne out by three papal rescripts issued, owing 
to the fact that, in spite of the king's provision for trial of capital 
crimes in secular court, crusaders, because of the protection 
afforded them by the bishops, were able to commit the most 
enormous crimes with impunity. With reference to this state of 
affairs, Saint Louis found it necessary on two occasions to com¬ 
plain to the pope, and the archbishop of Rheims asked for papal 
instructions concerning the competence of bishop's court over 
crusaders. “ Because of the liberty granted them," complained 
Saint Louis, “crusaders commit robbery, homicide, rape, and 
other detestable crimes;" and, in answer, Pope Innocent IV., in 
1246, ordered the French clergy not to defend crusaders in such 
crimes, inasmuch as he was “quite unwilling that their liberty 
should be made an occasion for excesses." x# Again, in 1260, we 
find a similar complaint and a similar provision. Alexander IV. 
writes to the French clergy: “. . . . the king of France has 

“Isambert, Anc. Lois Franc., I, p. 207, no. 117. 

‘•Tbulet, Lay., II, p. 641, no. 3560. Mansi dates this letter 1243 (XXIII, 600); 
Potthast (no. 12342) and Teulbt (ibid.), 1246. 
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complained to us that for those crimes which properly come 
under the cognizance of the secular court, neither the king, his 
bailiffs, his provosts, his barons, nor his nobles may punish 

crusaders.Therefore we command that you do not hinder 

the king, his officials, etc.from proceeding against lay 

crusaders in enormous crimes which require capital punishment, 
any custom to the contrary notwithstanding 13 In 1267 still another 
letter bearing on this same question was issued from the papal 
court, addressed this time to the archbishop of Rheims. It reads: 

Your fraternity has informed us that a dissension has arisen between our 
beloved son, the king of France, and his barons and bailiffs in the province 
of Rheims on one side, and you and your suffragan bishops on the other: 
the former declaring that lay crusaders should not be defended through 
ecclesiastical judges, under pretext of the indulgence conceded to crusaders 
in which we have placed them, their families, and their possessions under our 
protection and yours ; you and your bishops protesting that the said crusaders, 
on account of this indulgence, .... should come under your jurisdiction in 
criminal as well as civil cases, and that they should be exempt from that of 
their lords. You have asked our opinion; we respond that the said 

indulgence is not to exempt crusaders from the jurisdiction of their lords, 
unless a regular custom legitimately defends them, or they are protected by 
a special privilege, indulgence, or right.* 4 

Such is the history of the immunity from secular justice, a 
privilege so deeply rooted in custom by the middle of the 
thirteenth century that, as the repeated complaints and the state¬ 
ments of the archbishop of Rheims show, even papal rescripts 
were of little avail against it. Wherever crusaders are found 
enjoying benefit of ecclesiastical court, in any form, it is clearly 
because this is held to be their right, inasmuch as the church has 
taken them under her immediate protection. Having found the 
origin of this, the most important of the privileges, in custom and 
not in law, we have now to consider the other privileges; namely, 
respite from debt, exemption from taxation, freedom from the 
payment of interest, and the right to mortgage fiefs without the 
consent of the overlord; all of which pertain to property rights, 
over which the jurisdiction of the church had been established 
at least as early as 1107. 

*sDe Laborde, Lay ., Ill, p. 503, no. 4579. 

^Duchesne, Hut. Fr. SS., V, p. 862. 
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The privilege of respite from debt has a history very like 
that of immunity from secular justice. In 1215 the fourth Lateran 
council included respite from debt among the privileges, order¬ 
ing that for those who were unable to pay their debts to Jews 
the secular power should provide “a useful delay.” 15 Even 
before this time papal letters had been written to urge the secu¬ 
lar power to secure, “if possible,” a respite for crusaders. By 
1209 Innocent III. had written several letters of this nature, hav¬ 
ing first addressed Philip Augustus, and afterward the consuls 
of no less than thirteen cities. 16 But it was in 1188 that respite 
from debt was first decreed, and then not by the church, but by 
the king of France. To this grant, however, cannot be traced 
the fact that respite from debt came to be regarded as one of 
the privileges of crusaders. As she thereby deprived the cred¬ 
itor of any means by which to collect his due the church had in 
reality secured this privilege for crusaders, wh6n she secured for 
them exemption from secular court. Consequently, until by ful¬ 
filling their vows they ceased to be under the protection of the 
church, after 1107 a * least crusaders must have enjoyed respite 
from debt. On this point William of Tyre gives most interest¬ 
ing testimony. In writing of the first crusade he says : 11 Many 
took the cross to elude their creditors to whom they were held 
bound for debt.” 17 The bishop of Tyre may not be as good an 
authority for the first crusade as for the later period, of which he 
had intimate knowledge ,* but, even granting that he is reading 
conditions of a later period into the time of the first crusade, 
yet he wrote his history before respite was ever decreed to cru¬ 
saders by any power, ecclesiastical or secular, and the value of 
his statement with reference to the rise of this privilege from the 
protection extended by the church to crusaders is unimpaired. 

Like respite from debt, exemption from taxation was first 
promised to crusaders by the pope in a decree of the fourth 
Lateran council in 1215, when it was declared that, if the expe¬ 
dition should exceed one year in length, crusaders were to be 
exempt from all taxation. 18 Although not decreed by the 

** Mansi, Cent ., XXII, 1057. ** Lib. I, c. xvi, Bouquet, Rec. f I, p. 43. 

* Bouquet, R&., XIX, pp. 508,529. Mansi, Cone., XXII, 1057. 
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holy see until this date, this privilege, with certain reservations, 
was granted to crusaders by the king of France in 1214. In this 
year Philip freed burgesses and peasants who took the cross 
from all taxation not levied for the support of his army or for 
the defense of the commune before the cross was taken; but he 
insisted on having military service or a money payment in lieu 
of it, and the usual land tax from whomsoever it was due. 19 The 
decree of 1214 in which this provision is contained is thd one in 
which, as has been said, Philip is merely setting forth “the cus¬ 
tom of the church in her defense of crusaders/* In view of the 
action taken by the general council in the following year, it 
seems very doubtful that he is conceding the full claim of the 
church ; but, however this may be, his decree is of interest 
here, because it affords unmistakable evidence that, in regard to 
this privilege also, the theory of Du Cange and Michaud is not 
tenable. Exemption of crusaders from taxation is likewise a 
privilege which had its beginning in custom. 

While thus there is material to prove that each of the three 
privileges already examined actually became privileges of cru¬ 
saders, not because they were definitely granted by any power, 
ecclesiastical or secular, but because the church had undertaken 
to protect crusaders in the fulfilment of their vows, there is no 
direct evidence to show that the other two privileges — freedom 
from the payment of interest and the right to mortgage fiefs 
without the consent of the overlord — were enjoyed by crusaders 
before they were first definitely promised by Pope Eugene III. 
in his bull of 1145. Yet, be this as it may, in the light of the 
development of the other privileges, it seems that these also 
existed before they were definitely granted in a decree. This is 
certainly true of freedom from the payment of interest. Deprived 
of recourse to regular court, after the crusader became exempt 
from secular jurisdiction, in this case as in that of debts, the 
creditor had no means of collecting interest from one who had 
taken the cross. Moreover, since, in accordance with Old Tes¬ 
tament law, the church had always prohibited the payment of 
usury, as she termed interest, when in 1145 Eugene III. declared 

^Isambbrt, Anc . Lois Franf ., I, p. 207, no. 117. 
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that crusaders should be free from its payment, he conferred no 
new privilege. When we consider the privilege of exemption 
from the feudal obligation to consult the overlord before mort¬ 
gaging a fief, we see that the immunity from secular justice 
which deprived the creditor of means of collecting interest must 
at the same time have deprived the feudal lord of control over 
his vassal. Had a lord summoned a crusader to appear in a feu¬ 
dal court to answer for having mortgaged a fief without his con¬ 
sent, the crusader might well have refused to appear on the 
ground that, as he had taken the cross, such a court no longer 
had jurisdiction over him. Had the lord then seized the fief, 
he would have been excommunicated. Whether actually 
claimed or not, therefore, right to mortgage fiefs without the con¬ 
sent of the overlord may likewise be said to have existed before 
it was first granted. 

Having now examined each of the privileges in turn, we find 
that every one of them existed before it was granted by definite 
legislation, and that the theory of the privileges having their 
source in definite decrees of the popes and secular princes is not 
borne out by facts. 

It now remains to point out their true origin. The same 
material which proves that the privileges did not originate in 
definite decrees shows that they did have their origin in custom. 
Moreover, this same material shows that they all arose from the 
general custom or policy of the church to protect crusaders in 
the fulfilment of their vows. It was because of this protection, 
as has been shown, that crusaders came to be exempt from the 
civil jurisdiction of the state and to enjoy all of the other privi¬ 
leges depending on such exemption. It was also because 
of this protection, as Philip Augustus declares, that crusaders 
enjoyed immunity from taxation and criminal jurisdiction. 
Again and again, during the period of the crusades, the holy 
see issued letters and decrees extending the protection of the 
church to the faithful who should enlist in the holy wars, but 
it was at the council of Clermont, in 1095, that this was first 
promised. On that occasion Urban II. extended it to the 
persons and property of those who should go to the recovery 
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of Jerusalem. 90 The policy of protecting crusaders in the fulfil¬ 
ment of their vows may, therefore, be said to date back to the 
time of the proclamation of the first crusade. 

Concerning the development of the policy from this time on 
the evidence, though meager, furnishes sufficient basis for a 
conclusion as to its general course. Urban did not define in 
what his promised defense was to consist, but he assigned its 
enforcement to the bishops throughout Christendom. 91 Hence 
it is evident that, in the absence of other interpretation, they 
would be obliged to determine what was implied by the protec¬ 
tion of crusaders. In the ecclesiastical court of his diocese 
every bishop had regularly established machinery to assist him 
in this task, and to this court the crusader would naturally go 
for redress of grievances, as the viscount of Chartres did in 
1107, when an aggressive neighbor built a fortress on his land. 
From the nature of the case crusaders would not be slow to push 
their claims, and surely episcopal zeal in this direction was never 
lacking. In time the decisions made in answer to the appeals of 
crusaders doubtless constituted that body of customs fixing the 
legal status of crusaders which is known as the temporal privi¬ 
leges, and the privileges may be considered as being for the 
most part judge-made law. 

In enumerating the privileges Du Cange and Michaud include 
the protection promised to the persons and property of cru¬ 
saders among them, and three noted German scholars, Hefele, 
Giesebrecht, and Sybel, hold that this implies no more than the 
inclusion of crusaders under the truce of God; in other words, 
that it implies no more than their defense from violence. 99 What 
the protection actually implies has, however, already been pointed 

90 The decree by which Urban II. placed the persons and property of crusaders 
under the protection of the church is not mentioned in the collection of the canons of 
the council of Clermont that Mansi quotes from a codex of Lambertus, bishop of Arras, 
but we have sufficient evidence that it was granted. See c. viii of MS. from Cenci 
Chancery (Mansi, Cone., XX, 902); Dominizo (Donizone), Vita Matkildis (Mansi, 
XX, 890); Pflugk-Harttung, Acta, II, 161, no. 194; Guibbrt Nog., Lib. II, c. 5, 
Rec., IV, p. 130; William Tyre, Lib. I, c. 15, Rec., I, p. 42 ; Lateran council of 1123 
(Mansi, XXI, 301); Ep., Pascal II, 1101 (Bouq., Rec., XV, p. 20). 

91 Will, of Tyre, Lib. I, c. 15 ; Bouquet, Rec., I, p. 42. 

"Cone. Gesch., V, p. 232; Deut. Kais ., Ill, p. 670; Gesch . d. erst. Kreu%., p. 187. 
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out. It was not merely one of the privileges, but rather that 
from which by custom and interpretation came all of the privi¬ 
leges. 

Although this explanation of the origin of the whole body 
of temporal privileges seems never to have been made, as has 
been said, some suggestion of it with reference to certain par¬ 
ticular privileges is not wanting. In his commentary on the 
council of Clermont, Peter de Marca, archbishop of Paris in 1662, 
declares that crusaders enjoyed the benefit of bishop’s court in 
all suits in which their property was involved, as a result of the 
fact that their property had been taken under the protection of 
the church ; and, as a consequence, respite from debt.* 3 It is at 
some idea of this sort that Du Cange and Michaud hint. In his 
notes on the Stablimenta of Saint Louis the former suggests that 
the bishops took advantage of this protection to extend their 
jurisdiction to crusaders,* 4 and Michaud, in writing of the first 
crusade, once speaks vaguely of crusaders as enjoying exemp¬ 
tions from justice and the payment of imposts and debts in 
accordance with the degrees of the council of Clermont. 95 But, 
inasmuch as they not only fail to bring out the important idea 
underlying these suggestions, but even neglect to refer to them 
when at a subsequent time they treat of the privileges as a 
whole, they evidently did not see the bearing or realize the force 
of their own suggestions. 

Since, by placing crusaders under the protection of the church 
in 1095, Urban II. is found to have initiated a policy of such 
import in the life of the immediately succeeding centuries, the 
question might well be asked: Had he any precedent for this 
step? Such a precedent he certainly had; and in it lies the 
peculiar significance of the temporal privileges. In accord with 
her policy, the church endeavored to free crusaders from feudal 
obligations to their overlords, from financial obligations to their 
creditors and even to the state, and, most important of all, to 
exempt them from secular jurisdiction. Carried to the extreme, 
her efforts in behalf of crusaders practically amount to an 

■s Mansi, Cone., XX, 890. 

•♦Notes on fetablmements , ed. Viollet, IV, p. 33. ^ Hist. des Crois, % I. 
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attempt to free them from the law of the state and to make 
them responsible to her alone. As this is in fact the claim that 
she was already accustomed to make for her clergy, it may be 
said that the policy of protecting crusaders was in reality to 
place them on the same legal footing as ecclesiastics. In other 
words, the protection decreed to crusaders implied that, so far 
as their relation to the state was concerned, crusaders were to 
be classed with clerks. 96 Inasmuch as the custom of claiming 
special privileges for the clergy was one which had its roots in a 
remote past, the claim of such immunities for crusaders is not 
to be looked upon as a direct innovation. Urban II. is to be 
thought of, not as establishing a new institution when he extended 
the protection of the church to crusaders in 1095, but rather as 
including a new class of men under an old institution. When 
compared with the view of those who regard the temporal privi¬ 
leges as merely successive grants made by popes and secular 
princes, this view of their origin is seen to be much more in 
accordance with the history of the development of the other 
institutions of the church. 

16 It is possible that Seignobos and Lea had a similar explanation of the signifi¬ 
cance of the temporal privileges in mind, a hint of which is contained in what the 
former says of the crusaders’ privilege of respite from debt, and in what the latter 
says of the exemption of crusaders from secular jurisdiction. In the one sentence 
that Seignobos devotes to a consideration of the temporal privileges in the Hisioire 
ginirale (II, p. 301) he says: “Thus [because the journey to Jerusalem took the place 
of all penance] a crusader became a pilgrim; an ecclesiastical person, he could 
not be pursued by his creditors; anyone who molested his property was excom¬ 
municated.” Lea sayscrusaders were released from earthly, as well as 
heavenly, justice by being classed with clerks and subjected only to a spiritual jus¬ 
tice ” (Hist 0/ Inq. t I, p. 44). As will be seen, these writers do not suggest any connec¬ 
tion between the fact that Urban II. extended the protection of the church to 
crusaders and the fact that they were classed with clerks, which is, to our mind, the 
key to the explanation of both the origin and the significance of the temporal 
privileges. 
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THE HASTINGS BIBLE DICTIONARY, VOL. III.' 

Natural History and Archeology. — In the articles on objects in 
nature and on archaeological topics the third volume of this dictionary 
keeps up the high standard set by the preceding volumes. The editors 
are to be congratulated on having secured the services of so eminent 
a scientist as Professor Macalister, of Cambridge, who is not only a 
recognized authority on anatomy, but also possesses a rare familiarity 
with modern biblical exegesis and talmudic lore as well. His contribu¬ 
tions on Leprosy, Medicine, and Ointment are of great value. It may 
perhaps be questioned whether the ancient Hebrews had any conception 
of leprosy that can be said to be “ confirmed ” by the discovery of the 
bacillus leprce . A religious reason is more likely to have led to the 
isolation of the man “smitten by Yahweh.” True leprosy may have 
appeared very early in India; but our knowledge of the history of 
India does not warrant us in dating an event quite as closely as “ about 
1400 B. C.” In the article on Medicine the diseases of the Bible as 
well as the cures are enumerated and explained. One misses a refer¬ 
ence to the venereal affections, Lev., chap. 15. 

Professor Post, of the American College at Beyrout, furnishes articles 
on Lily, Lion, Locust, Mandrake, Natural History, Oak, and other sub¬ 
jects, revealing a thorough acquaintance with the flora and fauna of 
modern Syria. He identifies the “lilies of the field” as a species of 
gladiolus, and thinks that the comparison of lips to lilies in Cant. 
5:13 may refer to fragrance, not to color. He deems it possible that 
■[tfnD is a Persian loan-word. Lagarde's article on in the 

Nachrichten von d. k. Ges. d. Wissenschaften zu Gottingen , March, 1886, 
should have been consulted. Under the heading Natural History a 
valuable summary is given. The article on Oak should not have been 

1 A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the 
assistance of John A. Selbik, M.A., and, chiefly in the revision of the proofs, of A. B- 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh; S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford; H. B. Swete, D.D., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Vol. Ill,(A Hr-Pleiades. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1900. Pp. xv + 896. Maps and 
Illustrations. Cloth, $ 6 ; half morocco, $ 8, per volume. To be completed in four 
volumes. For a review of Vols. I and II see this Journal, Vol. Ill, pp. 84-98 
(January, 1899) and Vol. IV, pp. 99-119 (January, 1900). 
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left without a suggestion of the view now generally held among scholars. 
It is safer to assert that all the words translated “oak” refer to 
“sacred” or “divine” trees, than that anyone of them designates an 
oak. Curiously characteristic of the standpoint of some authors in 
this dictionary is Professor Post’s statement under the title Night 
Monster: “The mention of such fabulous monsters does not commit 
Scripture to an indorsement of the fact of their existence.” The 
dangers of this method of reasoning should be sufficiently apparent. 
It permits us arbitrarily to withdraw the indorsement of Scripture from 
anything in Scripture in which we do not happen to believe ourselves, 
while it leaves the authority whose indorsement is deemed essential 
hanging in the air without necessary contact with the actual teachings 
of the authors of the Bible. 

The article on Leaven was written by the late Rev. H. A. White, in 
the main from a modern point of view. But Amos should not have 
been credited with particular concern about the use of leaven as an 
accompaniment of the thank-offering. His criticism was more radical. 
Mr. Benecke’s article on Magi is cleverly written, but disappointing. 
In regard to the tribe he is too skeptical; touching the individuals 
worshiping the new-born king he is too credulous. Professor White- 
house, in the article on Magic that immediately follows, gives a more 
satisfactory statement of what may be held concerning this tribe. If 
astronomy furnishes no clue, neither the conjunction of planets in 
7 B. C. nor the evanescent star possibly seen in China in 4 B. C. quite 
answering the purpose, the author should not have glided so easily over 
the manifest astrological presuppositions of the story. Why the 
development of this beautiful legend from biblical imagery and mytho¬ 
logical conceptions should require “almost superhuman cleverness” is 
not apparent. In Professor Whitehouse’s excellent article on Magic 
good use has been made of the material recently brought before us by 
Tallquist, Zimraem, and Jastrow. That the D'WTn were connected 
with the worship of nTH (Mesha Inscr. 1, 12), conceived as a god of 
love, and that the presence of a sibilant in many words for enchant¬ 
ment indicates a mimetic origin, are two noteworthy suggestions. A 
model of comprehensiveness and clearness is Professor Paterson’s study 
of Marriage. An important contribution is that on Money, by Professor 
Kennedy. He rightly insists that, in computing the intrinsic value of 
the silver shekel, the important fact should not be overlooked that, 
where the gold standard prevails, silver is only money of account. He 
is convinced that Simon the Hasmonsean did not coin any silver 
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money, but that the famous shekels must be ascribed to the years 66- 
70 A. D. From this he concludes that the Jews never enjoyed, “as a 
constitutional and legal right, the privilege of coining money either 
in silver or gold,” and sees in this a deep significance. But what gave 
Rome any legal or constitutional right to coin money, or preventing 
other peoples from doing so ? Nothing but the law of the stronger 
fist. When Israel’s fist was strongest, men did not coin money. A valu¬ 
able contribution is that on Music, by Mr. Millar. The illustrations from 
Egyptian and Babylonian sources are helpful. Professor Bennett dis¬ 
cusses Molech. The suggestion of Hommel might have been recorded 
that Q is nothing but the mimation. The article on Merodach is by 
Professor Ira M. Price. He states that Marduk was worshiped under 
the name of Bel by the Mandseans. I cannot recall any passage in 
Genza or Qolasta that indicates such worship. Dr. Eaton, of Glasgow, 
writes on Lawyer and Nazirite. Professor Swete discusses in a dis¬ 
criminating manner the Laying on of Hands. A learned and instruct¬ 
ive article on Number comes from the hand of Professor Eduard 
Kdnig, the great grammarian. In the article on Oath, by Mr. Ferries, 
there should have been a reference to the ceremony described in Neh. 
5:13. Professor Driver himself supplies a carefully written article on 
Offer, Offering, Oblation. The philosophical aspect will probably be 
treated under Sacrifice. What is known about Phylacteries is well set 
forth by Professor Kennedy. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 


Language of the Old Testament .—Under this heading Professor D. 
S. Margoliouth gives a comprehensive survey of the origin, linguistic 
affinities, and historical development of the Hebrew language, and 
devotes a special section to biblical Aramaic. He regards Hebrew as 
the “ daughter ” of Arabic, and defends this view in an argument of 
considerable length. It can hardly be doubted that Arabia was the 
early home of the Semitic races, and that the several branches of this 
family of speech originated there; but to assert that Arabic, in the 
usual acceptation of the term, was the “ mother ” of Hebrew is 
hazardous, to say the least. Margoliouth’s argument is hardly con¬ 
vincing, and, in spite of the learning and research which he brings to 
the support of his theory, it is probable that the Canaanitic group will 
continue to be regarded as an independent branch of the Semitic 
family. 
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The same writer discusses the mysterious words “ Mene mene tekel 
upharsin ” and the various explanations that have been offered, but 
reaches no very definite conclusion. The explanation given by Professor 
Haupt {Johns Hopkins University Circulars , No. 58, p. 104), and later 
developed by Prince {Journal of the American Oriental Society , Vol. XV, 
pp. clxxxii ff.), he does not regard with favor, thinking it “ incredible 
that this, if correct, could have escaped the author of Daniel, chap. 2; 
and for a death-warrant it is by no means dramatic.” It is difficult 
to see the force of this objection. Margoliouth, indeed, does not seem 
to see that the paronomastic interpretation given in Dan. 5 : 26-28 by no 
means excludes the natural interpretation of the disputed words with 
the evident symbolism they convey. 

Professor J. H. Thayer, of Harvard University, in his discussion of 
the difficult expression “ maranatha,” is inclined to adopt Bickell’s 
view, according to which the second member of the phrase would be 
the imperative “ come ! ” —“O Lord, come ! ” There would seem, 
however, to be no good reason why, as has long been taught by Pro¬ 
fessor Haupt in his classes, athd should not be an optative. In Arabic 
this use of the preterite is common, and it is certainly to be found in 
Syriac. See N5ldeke, Syr. Gram., §§259, 260; Duval, Gram. Syr., 
§329; Agrell, Supp. Syntax. Syr., §21, iv. The meaning “may our 
Lord come!” would certainly suit all passages. It would, in fact, 
involve an aposiopesis the application of which would be determined 
by the context. In a minatory sense, e. g., it would mean “may our 
Lord come (and judge, or punish, him) ! ” A prayer for the coming of 
the Lord must have been in frequent use in the early church. 

Christopher Johnston. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


The Old Latin Versions of the Bible. —The article on this subject 
(by H. A. A. Kennedy) appears almost simultaneously with P. Cors- 
sen’s “Bericht fiber die lat. Bibelfibersetzungen ” in the Jahresbericht 
fiber die Fortschr. der class. Altertumsw., Bd. 101, pp. 1-83. The 
awakening interest on the part of scholars in the Old Latin Bible, to 
which the appearance of these monographs testifies, is not an unnatural 
one. These Latin versions are of first-rate importance in establishing 
the text of the Scriptures, because some of them antedate the earliest 
Greek MSS. Through the medium of the Latin Fathers they have 
exercised a marked influence on theological terminology, while the 
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philologist finds in them material of great value for the study of popu¬ 
lar Latin and the Romance languages. 

A mere list of the topics discussed in this article may give one an 
idea of its compass. These are as follows: the name to be given to 
the versions which existed before the time of Jerome; the question 
whether there was originally one version or several; the history of the 
attempts made to collect the fragments; the origin of the Latin Bible; 
the date of the earliest translation or translations; and the Greek texts 
underlying the Old Latin versions. Besides giving us an admirable 
discussion of these subjects, Dr. Kennedy has prepared a list of the 
extant MSS. containing the Old Latin versions, and another list of the 
Latin Fathers whose writings throw light on the subject. Furthermore, 
he has stated in some detail his own conclusions with reference to the 
relation which the translations of the Old Testament bear to one 
another. At the end of the article is a bibliography comprising works 
bearing on the Latinity of the Old Latin versions. The article is a 
model in so far as the arrangement of the material is concerned, in 
compactness and clearness of statement, in sanity of judgment; and it 
shows a thorough familiarity with the results of the latest investiga¬ 
tions. The compass of this review will not allow even mention of the 
additions which Dr. Kennedy has made to our knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject. We cannot help speaking, however, of the brilliant piece of 
reasoning (p. 54) by which he makes it seem highly probable that Syria 
was the home of the original Latin version. The conclusions also 
which he has reached (pp. 58 ff.) in attempting a classification of the 
Old Testament MSS. will help materially toward a settlement of that 
vexed question. 

In discussing the earliest traces of an Old Latin version Dr. Kennedy 
is on safe ground when he affirms that one existed at least as early as 
the middle of the third century. Passages in the Acta Martyrum Scilitano - 
rum y however, would put the date back into the second century with some 
probability. A careful examination of certain sections of the impor¬ 
tant list of MSS. given on pp. 49-52 has revealed very few omissions. 
Under Judith we do not find Cod. Paris. 161 nor Cod. Stutgard. 35. 
Thielmann’s Bcricht (see this Journal, Vol. V, p. 132) may now be added 
to the works mentioned on p. 53, second column. On p. 47, by a slip 
of the pen, dialectal is written dialectical. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Old Testament Introduction .—The articles on Introduction to the 
Old Testament books are of varying character, but, upon the whole, 
nothing strong is contributed. Lamentations, Leviticus, Malachi, 
Micah, Nahum, Numbers, Obadiah, and the Old Testament are the 
titles covered in this volume. 

Selbie on Lamentations gives a well-deserved tribute of recognition 
to the elegiac measure (3 + 2) in which four of the five chapters are 
written, explaining for English readers the discovery of Budde. He 
treats the poems, not as spontaneous outbursts of grief, but rather as the 
“result of conscious effort and of not a little technical skill.” The 
assonances (; u , nu , anu , etc.) in chap. 5 are duly noted. Ewald’s sug¬ 
gestion as to the progress of thought in the book (viz., chaps. 1, 2, 
bitter and hopeless; chap. 3, comfort; chap. 4, prayer and hope; 
chap. 5, only prayer and that hopeful) is thought to be entirely without 
basis; while Lohr’s scheme of analysis is adopted without much modi¬ 
fication. The “ I ” of chap. 3 is regarded as collective. The author¬ 
ship is left unsettled, it being impossible to assign the book to Jeremiah. 
The critical evidence is taken as being conclusive against the unity of 
the book, notwithstanding W. Robertson Smith’s presentation. For, 
in any case, chap. 3 must be taken as distinct from the other chapters. 
The writer presents various divisions of the book, but adopts no one 
of them. He leans toward an early authorship. The treatment is 
appreciative, but in no large sense suggestive. 

Harford-Battersby treats Leviticus in an eminently critical and, at 
the same time, pietistic fashion. While this book is wholly priestly 
(1. t., P) in its character, the task remains to describe and separate the 
various elements which enter into P. The four divisions (chaps. 1-7, 
sacrifice; chaps. 8-10, priesthood; chaps. 11-16, clean and unclean; 
chaps. 17-27, law of holiness) are each subjected to an analysis which 
distributes the material into (1) P\ the oldest (chaps. 17-26), in which 
the holiness of Yahweh is especially emphasized; (2) P*, a school of 
priestly canonists who formulated much of the priestly praxis of the 
temple; (3) P*, a book of history and law of which little is found 
in Leviticus; (4) P 8 , a long line of scribes whose work was to com¬ 
bine, revise, expand, and supplement until the work was finished. 
Leviticus, according to our author, is the great witness to the Christian 
doctrine of evolution and the authority of the church. It is the literary 
monument of the Hebrew priesthood. While P* goes back to the 
earlier years of the monarchy, and P* to the time of Josiah, the book 
as a whole is the mirror of the second temple and its system. The 
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religious value of the book is found in (1) the priestly doctrine of holi¬ 
ness, (2) the significance of sacrifice, (3) the responsibility of the priest¬ 
hood, (4) the laws of hygiene. It is in the treatment of these latter 
points that the pietistic spirit prevails. 

Adam C. Welch gives a philosophical and very suggestive (but not 
critical) treatment of Malachi. No definite conclusion is reached as 
between the three opinions, one of which makes Malachi a personal 
name, the second a title, and the third, which treats 1:1 as a later addi¬ 
tion based on 3:1. These sermons, it is contended, were preached 
before Ezra’s time and formed part of the preparation for Ezra’s legis¬ 
lation. The book is based upon Deuteronomy and not on Leviticus 
( cf\ 2 :4, 8 ; 3 : 3, in which the priests are the sons of Levi). Malachi 
encourages the people to observe the ritual, because now (whatever may 
have been true in Hosea’s day) the ritual embodies the most elevated 
religious ideas, for example, all that had been taught by the prophets. 
Malachi had nothing to add. It was his function to hold the people 
up to the truth as it had been revealed. His age was not a creative 
age; its work was rather that of preservation. 

Nowack’s treatment of Micah is entirely characteristic, and fur¬ 
nishes an excellent piece of critical work. Only chaps. 1-3 (except 
2:12, 13) are certainly from Micah. In chaps. 4 and 5 views which 
are mutually exclusive are found (c. g ., 5 :1-3 and 5 : 4, 5); the connec¬ 
tion in many places is broken; ideas are found which were not cur¬ 
rent until later times (e. g . 9 4:11-13; cf Ezek., chaps. 38, 39). At 
the most 4:9, 10, 14 and 5:9-13 can be ascribed to Micah. Chaps. 
6 :1—7 :6 seem to be too dramatic and too tender to have been written 
by Micah, while 7 :7 ff. belong clearly to a much later time. Nowack 
ignores here as everywhere the artistic factor in the literary form of 
the prophets. He fails entirely to note the remarkable structure of 
these first chapters, especially chaps. 2 and 3. It is suggested that 
these sermons were first preached concerning Samaria, and later 
applied to Jerusalem. The writer places Micah in close sympathy 
with Amos, and in striking contrast with Isaiah. 

Another good piece of critical work is seen in Kennedy’s treatment 
of Nahum, although by far too much attention is given proportionately 
to the prophet’s birthplace. Chaps. 1:2 to 2:1, 3 are a psalm, which 
originally was acrostic or alphabetical. In chaps. 2:1, 3—3 :19 we 
have the original oracle of Nahum in two parts: first, a description of 
the events leading up to Nineveh’s destruction (chap. 2), and, sec¬ 
ondly, the addition of details, e. g. f a word-picture of the final attack, 
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and reasons for the bverthrow. The author of the psalm (see above) 
lived in the post-exilic period. Nahum proper lived between 664 and 
606 B. C. On the basis of chaps. 2 and 3, the time is “the moment 
between the actual invasion of Assyria by a hostile force and the 
commencement of the attack on its capital.” Nahum, unlike other 
prophets, has nothing to say in the way of reproof of his own people. 
He rather expressed the common sentiment of his times against the 
inhumanity of a tyrant power. 

Numbers may be omitted for lack of space, and because its treat¬ 
ment is virtually that of Leviticus (see above). 

Selbie treats Obadiah quite minutely and with satisfaction. The 
comparative study of Obad., vss. 1-9, and Jer. 49:7-22 is instructive. 
His conclusion is that Obadiah has the more original form, but that 
both Obadiah and Jeremiah borrowed from a common source. This 
is in opposition to Wellhausen and Nowack, who make Obadiah the 
direct model of Jer. 49:7-22, but treat Jer., chaps. 46-51, as non- 
genuine and very late. While vss. 1-9 or 10 are thus early, vss. 11-21 
are regarded as presupposing the capture of Jerusalem and the exile. 
The book, moreover, is history rather than prediction. A brief list of 
textual emendations is given. 

E. L. Curtis' article on the Old Testament deserves fuller com¬ 
ment than can be given it here. He has given a good summary 
of the origin and growth of the Old Testament and of its use (we may 
add and abuse) in the Jewish church and in the Christian church. The 
statement follows in the main the conclusions of modern criticism, 
and, indeed, furnishes a brief r£sum6 of that criticism. A good section 
(No. iv) will be found on “The Permanent Religious Value of the 
Old Testament.” This was written before the publication of G. A. 
Smith’s latest book, on Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament . 

William R. Harper. 

The University of Chicago. 


Old Testament History. — Few subjects of the first rank in the 
department of Old Testament history fall within the alphabetic letters 
comprised by the third volume. The articles are therefore, for the 
most part, brief summaries of fact exhibited in the full light of modern 
critical research. 

Four of them (Medes, Melchizedek, Merodach-baladan, and Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar) are written by Professor Sayce and illustrate well the 
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prevailing tone of his recent work. Even the briefest of them shows a 
fine acquaintance with the inscription material and with every little turn 
of the Graeco-Roman literature which has a bearing upon it, and, on 
the other hand, displays a fixed determination to resist the modern 
stream of tendency in matters of literary criticism of Old Testament 
sources. In illustration of the former quality one might instance the 
admirable articles Medes and Nebuchadrezzar, and as proof of the 
latter the article Melchizedek. It is difficult to see what bearing, even 
for illustrative purposes, the letter of Abd-^iba has on the life of 
Melchizedek five hundred years, or more, earlier, and, as some will 
make deductions from it that were perhaps not originally intended, it 
were better omitted altogether. Professor Sayce locates the embassy 
of Merodach-baladan in 711 B. C., and in a footnote seems to object to 
the location about 704 B. C. that it would fall at “ a time when he was 
not king of Babylonia” — a difficulty which does not appear if we place 
it about 702 B. C. (See Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria .) 

The articles Naaman, by McClymont, and Mesha, by Price, the 
former conservative in tone, fulfil well the primary purpose of a Bible 
dictionary, while Pharaoh, by Griffith, is exactly what was to be expected 
from one of the most learned of modern Egyptologists. It is cautious, 
conservative, and critical. The article Patriarchs, by Taylor, is 
restricted to the “ antediluvian patriarchs, and those who are placed 
between the flood and the birth of Abraham.” It is devoted almost 
entirely to a discussion of the question of the great age ascribed to 
them. In two tables, devoted respectively to Genesis, chaps. 5 and n, 
the great differences between the Massoretic, the Samaritan, and the 
Septuagint texts are displayed, and the view is enforced in the accom¬ 
panying explanations that the “discrepancies are not due to accident,” 
but that these “extraordinary figures are due to the document P.” 

The articles Laban, Lot, Lot’s Wife, Machir, and Manasseh (tribe) 
are by Driver. They have every excellency which one has come regularly 
to expect from the cautious, reverent, accurate scholar who wrote them. 
Few, indeed, of modern critics take such pains as he to help men who 
feel the great difficulties which the church daily meets. The last para¬ 
graph in the little article on Lot’s Wife, with its allusion to our Lord’s 
use of the narrative, is characteristic evidence of this. 

The article on the Philistines contains an excellent survey of recent 
literature upon an intensely interesting subject. It does not definitely 
settle upon the original home of the Philistines, but says that “ the 
evidence, however, amounts to a strong probability in favor of the 
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more general fact that the Philistines were originally Aryan pirates, 
whether from Crete or Cyprus or elsewhere;” and one wonders whether 
Professor Beecher would have changed the emphasis in any way if he 
had been able to see W. Max Muller’s Die Urheimat der Philister before 
his article was printed. 

Professor Batten’s article on Nehemiah indicates a complete mastery 
of every scrap of recent literature, and maintains considerable reserve 
in respect of the more advanced forms of recent historical and literary 
criticism. It rather whets the appetite for his promised commentary 
on the book. 

In this brief comment and characterization we have reserved to the 
last the longest and weightiest article in the whole series, and the one 
to which most readers will probably turn first. Professor W. H. 
Bennett had a great, but very delicate, opportunity in the invitation to 
write the article on Moses. It is subdivided as follows : A, Name; 
B, Moses in the Old Testament: i, The Documents; ii, The Narrative 
in J; iii, The Narrative in E ; iv, The Narrative in P ; y, Moses in D, 
etc.; vi, Moses in the Old Testament outside the Pentateuch; vii. 
Reconstruction of the History; C, Moses in the New Testament; D, 
Moses in Tradition ; Literature. The general conclusions of the article 
may here be briefly sketched. The derivation of “Moses” from the 
Egyptian mes or mesu is supported. The documentary system, as now 
held by the majority of the modern critical school, is generally adhered 
to, though in a few minor points Bacon is followed as against the 
rest of the field. In the subdivision on the Reconstruction of the 
History the conclusions are thus stated : 

We can take as our starting-point certain facts as to which the ancient 
sources and most modem critics agree: (a) that Moses was the leader 
under whom Israel was delivered from bondage in Egypt and from peril of 
annihilation by the Red Sea, and was governed during its sojourn in the wilder¬ 
ness ; (d) that through him Israel received a revelation which was a new 
departure in the national religion, and the foundation of Judaism and 
Christianity; and (< c )—practically another aspect of the last point—that he 
originated or formulated many customs and institutions from which the later 
national system was developed; that thus (d) Israel owed to Moses its 
existence as a nation; and (e) Moses is a unique personality of supreme 
importance in Old Testament history. 

This irenic statement of Professor Bennett’s own view is followed 
by brief quotations from Stade, Renan, Ewald, Wellhausen, Robertson 
Smith, Smend, Kittel, and Cornill, in which their expressions of 
reconstructive opinion are quoted, concluding with Cornill’s ringing 
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words: “Among the greatest mortals who ever walked this earth Moses 
will always remain one of the greatest.” However men may differ 
concerning the details of critical methods and results, and however sensi¬ 
tive they may be about views which seem to them to imperil the founda¬ 
tions of their faith, it is difficult to resist the feeling that there would be 
less fear of criticism in the churches generally today, if such statements 
as these we have quoted had been kept more in the foreground of dis¬ 
cussion. The entire article is written in the same tone. It is critical 
indeed, and there is a good deal of anatomy in it, but the throb of life 
is in it also, and the proportions are unusually well maintained. 

While holding reserve in some points covered by these articles, we 
have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that they are fully up to 
the high standard set in the former volumes, and that they meet a 
distinct need in this time. They will further a wise acceptance of the 
more assured results of literary and historical criticism. 

Robert W. Rogers. 

Drew Theological Seminary. 


Old Testament Geography .—The articles on this subject are not 
quite so numerous in this volume as those in Vol. II. The general 
remarks made by the present writer in this Journal with regard to 
the latter are applicable also to those now before us. The editor is to 
be congratulated on the band of experts whom he has secured to write 
them, and who, except for the omissions noted below, have, as a whole, 
done justice to the details of their subjects. Some of the articles, 
notably Mr. Ewing’s, have, besides, the vividness begotten of a long 
and lively observation of the country itself. There are, however, the 
same general defects as were noted on the previous volume. Different 
writers cover often the same points, and the cross-references are far 
too few. The spelling of modem place-names is not always uni¬ 
form : e. g . 9 Lejja and Lejj&h. The only map is one to illustrate 
Paul’s travels; it would have been an advantage to have detailed maps 
of Moab, Philistia, and Phoenicia on a larger scale than the general 
map of Israel in Vol. I. 

The principal article is that on Palestine as a whole, by Colonel 
Conder. It extends to thirty-one columns, and consists of sections on 
the geology, natural features, climate and natural products, races, 
geography, and antiquities; on all of which the author is one of our 
leading experts. It abounds in information, and contains among its 
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more interesting elements some valuable notes on the date of the geo¬ 
graphical data in the book of Joshua. A large portion of the article 
deals with these data, and in particular with the boundaries of the 
tribes. The fault of the plan of the article is the detailed topography, 
which is already treated in the dictionary under the various place- 
names. But there are faults in more than the plan. Colonel Conder 
gives the identifications, many of which are associated with his name, 
and have the authority with which his acquaintance with the country 
endows them. But a number are very questionable; and in many 
cases in which a majority of experts are opposed to him he does not 
even hint at the possibility of an alternative. For example, he adheres 
to his opinion of the site of Megiddo at Mujedda* in the Jordan 
valley; says that in the reign of Ramses II. it is “ noticed as if near 
Jordan; ” but does not add that W. Max Muller has shown how 
unreliable this evidence is. He places the Aphek of i Sam. 29: i at 
Shunem, without mentioning that most authorities are now inclined 
to place it on Sharon,* upon evidence both biblical and geographical 
(see article Aphek in the Encyclopedia Biblica ). He persists in the 
traditional opinion that Solomon’s Tadmor is Palmyra, and is silent 
as to the argument that En-gedi is intended. To “Jordan” he assigns 
the doubtful meaning “ the descender.” Now, on these and other points 
he may be right, but his silence as to opposing views, often held by a 
majority of scholars, makes his article more an account of his own 
opinions than — what one expects in a Bible dictionary—a summary 
of the science of the time. In any case, the editor should have sup¬ 
plied indications that views differing from those of Colonel Conder 
appear in (for instance) the articles Aphek and Megiddo. It is 
to be hoped that the articles Tamar and Tadmor in Vol. IV will give 
some notice of how improbable it is that Solomon fortified the Tadmor 
which afterward became Palmyra. Again, the detailed topography 
of this article has crowded out the consideration of questions which 
it was surely necessary to treat in a general article on the land. There 
is no history of the name “Palestine.” We are only told that “the 
word as used in the Old Testament is more correctly rendered Philis- 
tia,” and that “ from an early Christian period it has been used to 
mean the Holy Land.” There is a very brief and inadequate account 
of the highways. The only part of the important history of the fron¬ 
tier between Israel and Judah which is given is that “the earlier 
boundary seems to have been near the Michmash valley.” Nothing is 
a The same omission is in Colonel Conder’s article Lassharon. 
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said of the division between Upper and Lower Galilee, or of the diffi¬ 
cult question whether the name “Galilee” extended round the eastern 
coast of the lake. The settlement of veterans of Alexander’s army 
east of Jordan is omitted ; we are told that “about the same time [i. <r., 
the third century B. C.] the Greeks began to form a new element of 
the population,” and that “Greek influence began to affect Palestine 
after the conquest of Alexander.” One notes with interest the state¬ 
ment that the Shephelah is the name for “ the foot hills in the south¬ 
west,” and, by inference, the author’s adhesion to the opinion that the 
name did not extend to the Philistine plain. Colonel Conder also 
believes that there is no reason to suppose that the climate and pro¬ 
ductions of the country now differ much from those of the earliest 
times. On this last point interesting, though not quite convincing, 
papers have recently appeared in the BulleEn de la Sociiti de G to graphic 
(for 1899) by Zumoffen (S. J.). In the list of “works necessary for 
the student” Colonel Conder omits the standard geography of ancient 
Palestine by Professor Buhl. 

In two other general articles, by Professor W. H. Bennett and Mr. 
Thatcher, upon Moab and Phoenicia respectively, brief but admirable 
summaries are given of the geography of these two countries. 

The smaller articles are, as a rule, thoroughly done by a large num¬ 
ber of geographical and biblical experts. Taking them in alphabeti¬ 
cal order, I have the following remarks to make : The Kirs and 
£iriaths are well treated by Colonel Conder and Messrs. Johns, Selbie, and 
Welch.—In Mr. Ewing’s graphic article on Kishon one fallacy, still too 
often entertained, is exposed: the stream draws none of its water from 
Tabor, whose flanks, with those of the Nazareth hills, eastward of a line 
drawn from Iksal to Nain, drain down the W4dy esh-Sherr£r to Jor¬ 
dan.—Than Mr. Bliss no one more familiar with the subject could 
have treated Lachish.— Mr. Ewing, after a study of the locality 
together with the statement of Josephus, Bell . Jud. t II, x: 2, is con¬ 
vinced that the name “Ladder of Tyre” was not applied to either R&s- 
el-Abyad or Ris-en-Nakflrah, by itself; but “could apply only to the 
lofty ridge north of the plain, measuring some eight miles across, 
which throws off three distinct headlands terminating abruptly on the 
shore,” R&s-el-Musheirifeh and the two just mentioned.— There is a 
valuable article by Mr. Bliss on Lebanon, but without discussion of 
the important question whether in the Old Testament Lebanon does 
not usually stand for Anti-Lebanon or Hermon, which alone domi¬ 
nates the scenery of Palestine.— Lidebir or Lodebar (Selbie ; cf. Mackie, 
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Stenning): it seems to me probable that this name survives in El-Ibdir 
on the ridge to the east of Gadara ; the position is suitable.— To the 
non-biblical references to Lod, Lydda (Mackie) there should be added 
the notice of it in the lists of Thothmes III., and, among the relevant 
literature, Clermont-Ganneau’s contributions in Vol. II of PEF 
memoirs.— In the article Lot Driver expresses his adherence to the 
opinion that the “cities of the plain ” lay at the south end of the Dead 
Sea, and that Zoar is the Zughar of the Arab geographers, on the south¬ 
east of the sea.— Under Machpelah Sir Charles Warren contributes a 
very full account of the literature on the subject and of the present 
condition of the Haram at Hebron.— The article Mahanaim (Sten¬ 
ning), besides giving all that is known about the site, adds a useful 
note on the dual termination in this and so many other place-names. 
—Mamre and Manasseh are from the very competent hands of 
Driver.—The question whether Mareshah and Moresheth-Gath are one 
and the same place is discussed, not at all by Conder under the former, 
and with insufficient detail by Beecher under the latter ; nor does either 
mention the theory that Beit-Gibrin is the successor of Mareshah on 
another site.— On Medeba we have a full article from Chapman.— Sir 
Charles Wilson treats Megiddo exhaustively, and decides for the site 
of Lejjun.—With regard to the identification of Lake Huleh with the 
Waters of Merom, I should express much more doubt than Ewing has 
done under Merom. “Waters” signifies springs or streams rather 
than a lake ; and Lake Huleh does not suit the data in Josh, n : 8, 
unless “eastward” be a mistake for “westward.” Welch has over¬ 
looked this in supporting the theory that “ Misrephoth-Maim” is the same 
as the modern ‘Ain Meserfi. Winckler’s recently published theory that 
Huleh is the “salt sea” of Gen., chap. 14, is improbable: the water of 
Huleh is quite fresh.— Under Meroz Ewing suggests identification 
with el-Murussus, about five miles northwest of Beis&n ; holding that 
Sisera’s flight must have been down the vale of Jezreel, and that it was 
the assistance of him by Meroz which drew down on the inhabitants 
the curse of Deborah.— Under Mesaloth Conder ignores all identifi¬ 
cations (see article Arbela in the Encyc. Bib.) except that which refers 
the name to the steps of the plateau near Arbela, west of the Sea of 
Galilee.— Michmash and Migdal-el are fully treated by Warren.— 
Under Millo Stenning adheres to the growing belief that the ancient 
Jebussite city taken by David lay on the eastern of the two hills of Jeru¬ 
salem ; but seems to assert that the city extended across the Tyropoeon 
in David’s reign. The evidence quoted from Josephus is very 
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doubtful.—Under Mizar it has been overlooked that there are at present 
three place-names in the neighborhood of Banias which are possible 
echoes of Mizar. See the large Palestine Exploration Fund map.— 
Mizpah and Mizpeh are treated by Driver; Modin, by Ewing; Moriah, 
by Driver.—To the place-names derived from plants (Names, Proper, 
by G. B. Gray) ‘Aro'er (dwarf juniper) ought probably to be added, 
and it might have been stated that Beth in place-names does not 
always mean that the places held temples.— Nazareth is fully described, 
and the historical significance of the site characterized by Thatcher. 
—Welch describes the Negeb.— Under Nimrim, which he identifies 
with W£dy Nimeirah at the south end of the Dead Sea, Warren also 
places Zoar there.— One notices the omission of an article on the 
sides of the north.—Warren contributes a very detailed account of the 
Mount of Olives; and under Ophel takes the name to mean an artifi¬ 
cial mound, and places Zion (in opposition to his former opinion, 
which is now held almost only by Conder among experts) on the eastern 
hill of Jerusalem.— Ophra is treated fully by W. B. Stevenson ; Peniel, 
by Merrill; Peraea, by Ewing.— Pharpar is identified by Ewing with 
el-A'waj (following Thomson) rather than with W£dy Barbar; the lat¬ 
ter seems to inherit the name, which, however, may have shifted in the 
course of the centuries, as names in that part of the world have 
always had the habit of doing.— In the article Philistines, by Beecher, 
I do not understand the following sentence : “ So far as appears, it was 
only in later times that they engaged largely in commerce.” The 
times of Saul and David can hardly be called “ later,” yet we find then 
the military policy of the Philistines directed to the mastery of two of 
the great trade routes to the east of Jordan (by Michmash and by 
Jezreel), while on a third, that which crossed the range of western 
Palestine between Ebal and Gerizim, there was a Beth-dagon. More¬ 
over, their own cities lay on the busiest line of commerce in Palestine. 
— Driver contributes a valuable account of the Hebrew words rendered 
by “ plain ” in A. V. 

Finally, there are a number of articles on biblical geography 
beyond the Holy Land. Of these Professor Ramsay contributes at 
least fifteen on Asia Minor (Laodicea, Lycaonia, Lycia, Miletus, Myn- 
dus, Pamphylia, Perga, etc.), and on Nicopolis in Epirus; many of 
them long articles, and all characterized by the author’s famous eru¬ 
dition and expertness. W. Max Muller, F. D. Griffith, Sayce, and 
Selbie contribute on Egyptian subjects; A. T. Chapman, on names in 
the Wilderness of the Wandering; S. R. Driver, on Pethor and 
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Massah; G. A. Cooke, on Maon ; D. S. Margoliouth, on Arabian names; 
Ira M. Price, on Ophir, which he places in southeast Arabia; Sayce, on 
Nineveh ; C. H. W. Johns, on Lud and Ludim; A. E. Suffrin, on Nod ; 
J. L. Myres, on Paphos; F. C. Conybeare, on Patmos ; C. H. Turner, 
on Philippi; and the late Professor W. P. Dickson, on Neapolis, the 
seaport of Philippi. George Adam Smith. 

Free Church College, 

Glasgow, Scotland. 

Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha .— The works belonging to this 
class of biblical literature treated in the present volume are the Book 
of Noah, the Assumption of Moses, the Prayer of Manasseh, the Gos¬ 
pel of Nicodemus, and the Books of Maccabees. It is worthy of note, as 
indicating the fulness and scope of this dictionary, that two and a half 
columns are given to the book of Noah, which has no separate and 
independent existence, but has been, according to R. H. Charles, 
incorporated partly in the book of Enoch, and also in part in the book 
of Jubilees, both of which pseudepigraphic books have received due 
attention in the preceding volume. The opinion of Charles is based 
upon the contents of the portions thus assigned, and especially upon the 
statement of Jubilees (chap, io) that Noah by the help of angels wrote 
a book concerning all kinds of medicines and committed it to the keep¬ 
ing of his son Shem. The article on the Assumption of Moses, con¬ 
tributed by F. C. Burkitt, occupies about four columns, assigns the 
date between 3 B. C. and 30 A. D., and supplies a good summary of 
information touching the origin, contents, Latin text, and aim of the 
book. F. C. Porter furnishes the article on the Prayer of Manasseh, 
thinks that the date cannot be determined, and favors the view of 
Fritzsche and Ball that the Greek text is not a translation from a 
Hebrew original, but a late Hellenistic composition. Fully three 
pages are given to the gospel of Nicodemus, the contents of which are 
amply stated, and all questions of manuscripts, versions, date, sources, 
scope, and composition are fairly presented. The five books of Mac¬ 
cabees receive, as they deserve, the fullest treatment, and, along with 
the article on the Maccabees by the same writer, W. Fairweather, fill 
about fifteen double-column pages. Published separately these two 
articles would make a volume of considerable size and of sterling 
value. The first book of Maccabees ranks much higher than any one 
of the other books of this name, and the Greek text is without doubt a 
translation from a Hebrew original, which was probably written in the 
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first or second decade of the first century before Christ. All articles 
on books of this kind thus far noticed show admirable scholarship, 
and supply with satisfactory fulness what one has a right to expect in 
a biblical cyclopaedia of this magnitude. 

Milton S. Terry. 

Garrktt Biblical Institute. 


New Testament Introduction .— It will be gratifying to American 
scholars to find a subject requiring such minute and careful scholar¬ 
ship as the languages of the New Testament assigned, as the fitness of 
things required, to our distinguished compatriot, author of the stand¬ 
ard lexicon of New Testament Greek. The eight pages contributed 
by Professor Thayer to this subject are divided into a discussion of: 
i, The Later, or “ Common ” Spoken Greek; ii, The Hebrew, or 
Spoken Aramaic; iii, the Latin and other Foreign Tongues ; iv, The 
Religious or Distinctively Christian Element; to which is subjoined 
v, A Summary View of the Peculiarities of Individual Writers; vi, 
Some of the Linguistic Problems in the New Testament; and vii, A 
Bibliography. The thoroughness and soundness of the treatment are 
better guaranteed by the author’s name than by any commendation 
from the reviewer. 

The Lord’s Prayer is discussed by Professor Plummer, from whom 
careful work in exegesis and textual criticism may always be expected. 
We cannot but dissent, however, from some of his positions in the field 
of higher criticism. The minuter questions are well treated. The view 
that the longer form of the prayer (Matt. 6 : 9-13) is the more original 
can only be rescued, as the writer admits (p. 142), on the improbable 
theory “that Christ himself on one occasion gave this shorter form to 
some disciples.” This is carrying the harmonistic device of duplicate 
occasions too far. 

Principal Bebb divides his treatment of the Gospel of Luke into a 
discussion of (1) Authorship and Canonicity (sic); (2) Date and Place 
of Writing; (3) Transmission of Text; (4) Sources; (s)-(7) Relation 
of St. Luke to St. Paul, Josephus, and Marcion; (8) Style; (9) The 
Preface; (10) Purpose and Arrangement; (11) General Characteristics. 
Of these (3) and (4) are particularly well handled. The Blassian theory 
is shown to be precipitate, the textual variations not being attributable 
to the author, even if the complications of the supposed “Western” 
edition did not destroy its balance. For the treatment of the Lucan 
sources it is a pity the author could not have availed himself of Wernle’s 
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epoch-marking Synoptische Frage (1899). Under (10) J. Weiss’ Absicht 
u. Charakter der Apostelgeschichte would have been of great service. 
The internal evidence for a late date (2) seems to make very slight 
impression on Mr. Bebb. Nevertheless he reaches substantially the 
same result (80 A. D.) as those who lay stress upon it. 

Professor Salmond’s article on the Gospel of Mark, which by most 
critics is regarded as underlying our Matthew and Luke, is undeniably 
scholarly and thorough; but there is an apparent ignoring of this 
fundamental fact in its history. The opinion “very generally held 
that our second gospel .... forms the basis of the first and third gos¬ 
pels ” seems, indeed, to be included in the “ conclusion ” which Pro¬ 
fessor Salmond accepts as probable (p. 259^), but no evidence is 
adduced, and we are left to conjecture. One result of this curious 
omission is that the “ historical attestation ” appears exceptionally weak, 
though in reality the reverse. Another is that the non-appearance of 
Matt. 14:29; Luke 22 : 32, etc., in Mark is referred to as “ omissions 
by Mark,” or even “cases of suppression.” It is also surprising to 
find no reference to Mark 14:28 and 16: 7 as bearing on the question 
of the original ending. 

Mr. Bartlet’s article on the Gospel of Matthew is a model, without 
exception the most instructive and thorough treatment accessible in 
the same compass. The early dates for Papias, Didache , and for the 
gospel itself are unconvincing, especially when it is conceded that 
22 : 6 b, 7 b may be later than the gospel as a whole. If so, why not 
28:19? Why not the Petrine additions 14 : 28-33 i *6 : I 7 _I 9 ; I 7 : 2 4~ 
27 ; 18 : 21, and the peculiar legendary element generally ? None will 
deny that features which cannot have originated later than 69 A. D. 
have in many cases remained unaltered in Matthew, even where the 
Lukan and even Markan parallels have been modified. The question 
is: Are there not some passages where the reverse is true ? But if we 
withhold assent from some of Mr. Bartlet’s conclusions, it is not in 
detraction from the admiration above expressed. 

That the article on the New Testament had to be general did not 
necessarily involve a treatment so utterly commonplace, and certainly 
not misstatements of fact, as under III, 1 (p. 527a middle) and 4 (a) 
(beginning). 

Professor Stanton’s discussion of the New Testament Canon is a 
judicious and well-ordered review of the facts as generally understood. 
The divergence of his dates for Barnabas, Papias, et al. , from Mr. 
Bartlet’s is striking. 
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The First and Second Epistles of Peter are discussed in two thor¬ 
ough articles by Principal Chase, especially strong, the former in the 
treatment of the historical situation, the latter in the review of external 
evidence. The rejection of 2 Peter unquestionably strengthens the 
argument for the authenticity of 1 Peter. 

The article on the Epistle to Philemon, by Rev. Dr. J. H. Bernard, 
and that on the Epistle to the Philippians, by Professor Gibb, are of very 
unequal value. In the former the critical question of principal present- 
day importance (Roman vs. Caesarean captivity of Paul) is said to 
depend mainly on tradition, and the principal argument for Dr. Ber¬ 
nard’s (correct) position, viz., Paul’s plans (vs. 22), is passed over 
entirely. The contrast between Philem. 22 and Phil. 2 : 24 should be 
exactly reversed. The prospect is brighter in the former. The 
assumption of Paul’s release weakens the argument. 

Professor Gibb’s treatment of Philippians is more adequate, but 
scarcely reaches the level of some already discussed. 

Benj. W. Bacon. 

Yalr Divinity School, 

New Haven, Conn. 


New Testament History .—The most important articles dealing with 
this field are those of Mayor upon Mary, and Findlay upon Paul. 
The first is an exhaustive treatment, covering not merely the identifica¬ 
tion of the eight Marys mentioned in the gospels, but also the matter 
of the infancy sections in Matthew and Luke, and the rise of the 
worship of Mary in the church. It is a model of careful study, and 
has overlooked no scriptural material. Incidentally the paper con¬ 
tains an interesting attempt to harmonize the various accounts of the 
anointing of Jesus by recourse to editorial reworking and additions. 
The article of Professor Findlay is elaborate, and in many ways admi¬ 
rable. It naturally falls into two parts, the biography and the teaching 
of the apostle. The treatment of the .first part seems on the whole 
less satisfactory than that of the second, although such comparisons are 
likely to be of little value from the fact that the treatment in each 
division is extensive rather than intensive. Professor Findlay does 
not accept the South Galatian hypothesis, nor does he attempt any 
serious criticism of the sources with which he is dealing. On the 
whole he is, like so many English scholars, still loyal to the school of 
Lightfoot. The pastoral epistles he apparently judges to be genuine. 
Of the other articles dealing with New Testament history perhaps only 
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that upon Peter deserves special attention, and even this is over¬ 
shadowed by Professor Chase’s treatment of the epistles of Peter. 
Professor Fairweather’s article on the Maccabees is a good summary of 
an important period, but, perhaps because of the restrictions in the 
matter of space, can hardly be said to be more than a sketch, which 
seems to have missed the real significance of certain men, like 
Alexander Jannaeus. In the same way one feels that the article of 
Professor Purves upon Pilate fails occasionally to appreciate the real 
significance of the procurator through a too unquestioning acceptance 
of the judgment of Josephus. One wonders whether'the executive 
head of a modern city would judge the gathering of hundreds of 
armed men, as in the case of the Samaritans, as harmless as the author 
regards it. Taken as a whole, the articles are marked by high scholar¬ 
ship, and are happily free from those ingenious conjectures which 
theologians are apt to make when moving in the realm of history. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University op Chicago. 

New Testament Geography .— The articles under this head deal with 
few matters on which there is serious controversy, and call for little 
comment. Those on the cities and districts of Asia Minor (Laodicea, 
Lycaonia, Lydia, Lycia, Miletus, Myra, Mysia, Philadelphia, and 
Phrygia) as well as that on Phoenix are by Professor Ramsay. Those 
which refer to Palestinian sites (Machaerus, Magadan, Nain, Nazareth, 
Mount of Olives) and those on Macedonia, Melita, and Philippi are dis¬ 
tributed among various authors. The most important articles are 
perhaps the Mount of Olives by Sir Charles Warren, Melita by A. 
Robertson, Philippi by C. H. Turner, and Phoenix and Phrygia by Pro¬ 
fessor Ramsay. As a whole, they are characterized by thorough 
acquaintance with the subject and felicitous presentation of the facts, 
and afford the reviewer little occasion for anything but commendation. 
In his article on Philippi, Turner advocates with Blass eta/, the emenda¬ 
tion of Acts 16 :12 to read wpuTrp fitpCSos MaxcSovta? iroXts icoAcma instead 
of irpuTrj r^s, etc. The interpretation which takes vpiSrrrj etc., in the 
sense “an important, a chief city” he entirely ignores; though it would 
seem entitled at least to consideration. Ramsay’s discussion of rrjv 
TaXarucrpr \iapav koI &pv ytav, Acts 18: 23, which he interprets as refer¬ 
ring to the Galatian district (of Lycaonia), as against the Antiochian 
portion, and the Phrygian (district), *. e ., the Galatian portion of 
Phrygia, needs to be supplemented by what he has said in his previous 
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proposal of it ( Church in the Roman Empire , pp. 90-93, 481 ft), yet 
even then leaves something to be desired. On Phoenix Ramsay favors 
the accepted site Loutro, and, though discussing the difficulty created 
by pXtwovra Kara Aifia kcu *ar& )fipov f has no satisfactory solution to 
offer. 

The most serious defect of the volume, as respects New Testament 
geography, is the lack of good maps. The present volume contains 
but one map, that of St. Paul’s journeys, which, as respects Asia Minor, 
wholly fails to represent the proper political boundaries of the first 
Christian century, and, as respects the rest of the territory covered by 
it, furnishes no details to illustrate the articles in the volume. In this 
respect this dictionary is distinctly inferior to its rival, the Cheyne- 
Black Encyclopaedia Biblica . 

Ernest D. Burton. 

The University of Chicago. 


Biblical Religion and Theology .—A. Plummer contributes the articles 
on Lazarus and Dives, and the Lord’s Supper. The latter is full and 
discriminating, but some statements are unwarranted. Does the Old 
Testament contain either “types” or “partial anticipations” of the 
Lord’s Supper? There are types in the Old of facts in the New that 
are connected with human redemption, but not of institutions that 
arose in consequence of Jesus’ redemptive work. The doctrine of the 
Supper is clearly and compactly stated. 

W. Adams Brown gives a satisfactory list of biblical texts on which 
doctrines of the millennium are based, and cites passages to show the 
eschatological speculations of pre-Christian Jewish writers. He collects 
data, but does not construct a doctrine. J. Denney writes on Knowl¬ 
edge and Law (in the New Testament). The negative and positive 
relations of Jesus to the Old Testament revelation are sanely stated. 
The discussion of Paul’s relation to the law is lucid, suggestive, and at 
times brilliant. In recent literature there is no better treatment of the 
word Law as found in Pauline theology. With few words J. Laidlaw 
gives the biblical use and meaning of the noun Mind; and whoever 
reads the article on Michael by R. H. Charles will learn all that any¬ 
one knows of that archangel. 

To mention the fact that S. R. Driver contributes articles on Law (in 
the Old Testament) and Lord of Hosts is to guarantee the method and 
quality of work. The student of biblical theology may well wish that 
he had given more attention to the effect of the law on religious and 
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moral life. M. R. James gives a good summary of passages in the 
New Testament and in Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature 
bearing on the Man of Sin and Antichrist, but he fails to give a con¬ 
structive interpretation. In this he doubtless shows his qualification 
to write the article. G. T. Purves writes on Pentecost and Logos. 
Both are excellent specimens of articles suitable for a Bible dictionary. 
They are brief, yet give all essential information clearly and accurately. 

N. J. D. White’s treatment of the Lord’s Day is so good that it might 
have been better. The writer sees the fact that “ the realization of the 
fulfilment of the sabbath in the Lord’s day does not find expression in 
the New Testament,” yet he tries to bring the two days into relation. 
To justify the attempt he sets the opinion of the church subsequent to 
the fifth century over against its opinion prior to that century, and 
accepts the former, because it was formed under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Such procedure puts an end to historical inquiry. 
Again, did the church lack divine guidance during the centuries 
it formed the literature we now study ? In other respects the article 
is all that can be desired. 

W. J. Moulton’s discussion of the Passover takes results of the 
best recent literary and archaeological investigations. Its chief value 
for theology lies in the endeavor to give the origin and primitive sig¬ 
nificance of the feast and its modifications in the course of Israel’s his¬ 
tory. Some of the generalizations seem self-contradictory, either 
because they are not clearly stated or are misinterpretations of the 
facts. V. H. Stanton’s article Messiah is a fine specimen of construct¬ 
ive interpretation. From many years’ study of this topic he is 
familiar with the sources, and knows how to interpret them cautiously 
and positively. Some statements seem wide of the mark, but this may 
be due to brevity of treatment. J H. Bernard contributes an elabo¬ 
rate and exhaustive discussion of Miracles. In view of modern 
thought concerning miracles, it may be questioned whether he might 
not have used to better advantage the space devoted to a refutation of 
Spinoza, John Stuart Mill, and Hume. In our day it is the proba¬ 
bility, rather than the possibility, of miracles that needs investigation. 
The article would have been more useful for modern readers if it had 
dealt at greater length with the evidential value of miracles, and had 
investigated the biblical miracles singly with the purpose of finding 
out the motive of each. There can be no serious objection to the 
writer’s reasoning, but to the manner of treatment. It is a contribu¬ 
tion worthy of the dictionary. 
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The editor made a happy choice in selecting J. Orr to write on 
Love. The treatment is so well balanced, and the relation of attri¬ 
butes, especially that of love to righteousness, so clearly defined, that 
it may seem hypercritical to dispute the assertion, 44 every other attri¬ 
bute stands in relation and subordination to this [love].” Certainly 
John does not affirm this when he says that 44 God is love,” for the 
same apostle says also that “God is light”—an affirmation of God’s 
moral purity or holiness. Neither is a definition, and it cannot be 
said dogmatically which one was fundamental in John’s thought. It 
is impossible to have too lofty an idea of God’s love, but it is possible 
to make assertions about it that may give wrong views of his character. 
The question of the primacy among the divine attributes will always 
be an open one, but there will be greater caution in using proof-texts. 

W. F. Adeney writes on Man and Mediator. The article on 
Mediator is an ideal one for a dictionary. It gives all the facts, with 
just enough interpretation to make the facts intelligible. An analysis 
shows the method of treatment, and suggests its value. He discusses 
the meaning and use of the term “mediator;” the idea of mediation 
in religion: (1) in paganism, savage and civilized; (2) in the Old 
Testament; (3) in the New Testament; Christ as mediator; teaching 
of Jesus on mediation, in the synoptics and in John; apostolic teach¬ 
ing, speeches in the Acts, Paul and Peter, epistle to the Hebrews, 
John’s gospel and epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

Minor but important contributions are: Minister and Ministry, by 
J. Massie; Life and Death, by G. C. Martin ; and Light, by F. H. 
Woods. 

Milton G. Evans. 

Crozkr Theological Seminary, 

Chester, Pa. 
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SOME IMPLICATES OF THEISM. 

All things consist 1 in God , is the brief statement of theism. That is, 
they are grounded in him. They exist because he subsists as their 
root. The brief statement of pantheism inverts this: God consists in 
all things; is their sum, not their ground; exists because they exist. 
Theism and pantheism agree that God is in all things, the immanent 
and universal Energy. But theism affirms more; pantheism, no more. 
Pantheism holds that this energy first becomes conscious when con¬ 
scious beings like man proceed from it. That is, consciousness is a 
product of evolution. Theism reverses this. It holds that evolution 
is a product of consciousness; that the energy immanent in all things 
is also a transcendent energy, consciously originating and sustaining 
all, but exceeding all that proceeds from it. This affirmation is the 
distinctive mark of the theist, who is sometimes ignorantly criticised 
as a pantheist by those who hold a deistic conception of God as a 
Maker extraneous to his works. No pantheist could affirm this more 
positively than the apostle Paul (Acts 17:28; 1 Cor. 12:6; 15:28; 
Eph. 4:6; Phil. 2:13). But Paul was no pantheist. 

Leaving pantheism here, one asks how theism more precisely 
understands God’s immanence and God’s transcendence. 

Under the term immanence the theist expands the popular idea of 
the divine omnipresence, as an all-seeing eye, into the thought of 
God’s all-energizing intelligence, as ever active, not only throughout 
all space and time, but also within all visible forms of existence, giving 
birth to all being, maintaining all motion, efficient in the activity of 
all life, never interfering with the orderly workings of nature or of 
mind, while ever absolutely controlling them. This statement by no 
means rules out the possibility of miracle in the legitimate sense of the 
word, denoting, as it does, what is preterhuman, not in an absolute, but 
in a relative sense; relatively, that is, to the existing range of human 
knowledge and power. But the chief problem of theism is to reconcile 
the conception of the immanent divine control of all things with other 
conceptions which at first glance it seemingly contradicts, viz., (1) the 

x For this use of the word see Col. 1: 17 (R. V., margin). 
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freedom and responsibility of human action under this absolute con¬ 
trol, and (2) the benevolence of God notwithstanding the evil of the 
world. 

The solution of this problem may be briefly stated thus: 

I. As to the evil will, as in a sinful man, the theist affirms the 
divine energy as immanent therein, but that the sinner's will is none 
the less responsible, because free. This for the following reasons: (1) 
Nothing that exists can be in any way external to the Infinite Being. 
“In him we live” is true of all that lives, of devils as of saints, 
though in very different ways. (2) The impulses even of tigers and 
vipers are included in the complex of executive forces by which the 
world-process is carried on, a collective term for which is the will of 
God. So are the tigerish or viperish impulses in the men whom the 
higher ethical impulses fail to control. (3) These lower impulses, 
being a part of God's work in nature, are not evil in themselves, but 
evil only when antagonizing the higher, or willed in preference to the 
higher. Appetite and passion, like fire, are good servants, bad mas¬ 
ters. (4) Will, whether divine or human, is self-directive power. The 
Infinite Self being inclusive of all finite selves, the Infinite Will must 
be inclusive of all finite wills. But these, though thus included, are 
none the less self-directive, or, as we say, “ free.” We virtually admit 
this whenever exhorting a bad man to become a better man. Were he 
not free to do as exhorted, exhorting him would be foolish. The con¬ 
sciousness of such freedom is an ultimate fact and irrefutable. (6) 
Full scope for such free self-direction of the finite will within the Infi¬ 
nite Will appears in the indefinite variety of ways in which it must be 
conceived possible for the divine purpose to realize itself in an effect¬ 
ive but non-interfering control. (7) The sinner's self-misdirecting will 
is therefore his own in enough of freedom to incur responsibility. The 
sinner virtually admits this in every self-reproach for not having done 
what he tells himself he could and ought. (8) His self-misdirecting 
will, therefore, included but free within the Infinite Will, is included 
only to be triumphed over in just condemnation for the misdirection, 
as guilty as free. 

The foregoing considerations may be stated otherwise, and more 
briefly, thus: (1) But for the continual supply of divine energy our 
life could not sustain itself. (2) In a sinful act the sin is the freely 
perverted use of this divine energy. (3) This perverted use is the act 
of a self-misdirecting or sinful will. (4) God is immanent in such a 
will simply as immanent in the man. The man's will is simply the 
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man willing. His self-directive power in willing is of God. God is in 
it as power and control, not as direction to evil. (5) Hence, while the 
power is God’s, the self-direction is the man’s own. Hence his 
responsibility for it, his guilt in self-misdirection. Conscience affirms 
this as an ultimate fact. Beyond this — 

“This main-miracle, that thou art thou, 

With power on thine own act and on the world," 

no analysis can go. 

II. As to the other half of the theistic problem, the vindication of 
the divine benevolence, notwithstanding the seeming contradiction of 
it by the evil in the world, the practical solution is in a comparison 
of the alternative beliefs, that the Infinite Being is (1) malevolent, or 
(2) indifferent. 

The decisive considerations are these: (1) A belief to which great 
contradictions appear must be accepted, if still greater contradictions 
appear to the alternative belief. (2) To determine the line of least 
contradiction, the apparent dynamic tendency of the whole course of 
things thus far must be taken into view, not the static condition of a 
given time or fragment of it. (3) In such a view there is manifest a 
steady, though slow, process of eliminating the evils of the world; 
a slow, but continuous, growth of a benevolent spirit in the world; a 
faith gradually spreading and increasing, in the face of all the suffer¬ 
ing of the world, that God is good; an intense conviction of many of 
the greatest sufferers in the sovereignty of the divine goodness as con¬ 
trolling even the evil for benevolent ends. (4) On the principle that 
the whole is greater than a part, reason must accept this testimony of 
the general course of things — a testimony fatal to the alternatives of 
malevolence or indifference. Reason is therefore bound to hold that 
benevolence controls the evolutionary process, notwithstanding the 
seeming indications of isolated facts to the contrary. 

^ From these problems involved in the immanence of God we pass 
to those involved in his transcendence . This is usually conceived as 
implying that God exists above and beyond a universe supposed to 
have limits. We must, indeed, conceive of any universe consisting of 
material forms as limited. We cannot conceive of formless space as 
limited, or less than infinite. But infinite space must be pervaded 
throughout by the same universal forces as any finite part of it in 
which they pass into various forms. Similar conclusions hold as to 
duration infinite. God’s transcendence, therefore, cannot be conceived 
as spatial or durational. It does not connote quantity of being, either 
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as extraneous to the outermost star, or as out-measuring immeasurable 
space or time. Its true import is quality of being. It is illustrated in 
the fact that a Shakespeare is greater than any or all of his works. In 
affirming, with a scientist like the late Professor Cope, that evolution 
is the product of consciousness, theism both affirms and interprets the 
transcendence of God. It is the essential quality of the constant 
Producer as distinct from that of the transient product; of limitless 
thought as distinct from limited things; of the perfectly conscious as 
distinct from the partly conscious or non-conscious; of Self-Existence 
as distinct from derived existence; of Life Infinite as distinct from 
life in finite forms. Only in the spatial and mechanical conception, 
thus ruled out, can God’s transcendence seem detached from his 
immanence, as if an outsideness of God, either to the universe of 
space and time, or to his immanence in it. His immanence filling 
all space and duration, there is no space or duration reserved for any 
transcendence that can be quantitatively conceived. Only quantita¬ 
tively is it rationally conceivable. It is dynamic, spiritual, vital, 
belonging to the very idea of an immanent conscious life that is self- 
existent and eternal. Consequently, any supposed distribution of 
functions between God transcendent and God immanent—for instance, 
the one as hearing and answering prayer, the other as energizing 
nature—is wholly illusory. The transcendent is involved in the imma¬ 
nent, the vital in the mechanical, the “supernatural” or spiritual in 
the natural, the infinite in the finite, the sacred in the secular. 
“Nature is spirit,” said Principal Fairbairn. Only as immanent the 
transcendent Spirit, as St. Paul said, “worketh all in all.” The forces 
by which God makes a plant grow and a religion grow differ as the 
forces which we exert in mechanical work and in moral work. The 
ultimate force is spiritual. Its modes of energizing differ only as its 
ends differ. 

The Infinite and Eternal Energy whence all things proceed is 
identical, as Herbert Spencer declared, with that which wells up within 
us under the form of consciousness. The astronomer Herschel com¬ 
pared the force of gravitation to the pressure of a Universal Will. 
The ripe theologian goes farther: “All cosmic power is will,” says 
Dr. James Martineau. This has been notably reaffirmed by a great 
scientist. “The whole universe,” says A. R. Wallace, “is not merely 
dependent on, but actually is, the will of higher intelligences or of one 
supreme intelligence ” This is in striking accord with Augustine’s 
saying, if not Augustine’s philosophy : “ Dei voluntas est rerum natural 
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To think of the Divine Will as an energy outside of the evolutionary 
process of nature, and occasionally breaking into it with interference 
or cataclysm, is grossly anthropomorphic. To conceive of the Will of 
God as extraneous to the forces resident in nature, and to divide and 
separate these from it, as the unconscious from the conscious, the 
material from the spiritual, is fallacious. The evolution, being the 
product of consciousness, must be the product of conscious Will, and 
the ultimate “ resident force ” is therefore spiritual and moral. Either 
God is not at all in the resident forces which carry on the evolutionary 
process, or c he is consciously and actively in them as immanent Will. 
The drama of history, no less than the process of nature, exhibits that 
“toil cobperant to an end” which evinces control by Executive Mind 
—a term identical with Will. Its mode of working defies analysis. 
We can affirm only that it is ever from within outward, from the 
center; but “ God’s center is everywhere, his circumference nowhere.” 
One who thinks of the Divine Will as working in innumerable separate 
acts of volition—one for every raindrop, etc. — needs to reflect that 
our own will, whenever we walk, does not put forth a separate voli¬ 
tion for every step, but depends on the automatic operation of the 
lower nerve-centers, which it both sets in motion and keeps to their 
work. 

Furthermore: from the theistic statement that the evolution is the 
product of consciousness it follows that it is not reasonable to think 
of the highest products of human consciousness, as ethics and reli¬ 
gion, as any more outside of the evolutionary process than the lowest 
forms of nature, organic or inorganic. From the lowest to the highest, 
in the social organization of ants and the mechanic art of beavers, and 
no less in the constructions of statesmen and churchmen, executive 
mind, that is, conscious will, is found working with other resident 
forces, termed “ lower ” because of the lower nature of their product, 
to all which it is related as generic force to specific. Only as one Uni¬ 
versal Will underlies all particular wills is there a basis of concord for 
all these as cooperant in a common purpose. But the higher we 
ascend through the grades of organized life, the more we find of con¬ 
scious will in a free adaptation of means and ends. In man a range»of 
self-directive power is reached which obtains for his will, as contrasted 
with that of beavers, ants, etc., the name of “ free.” Yet is his will 
only a larger artery than theirs for the controlling current of the Uni¬ 
versal Will, whose time-long evolutionary flow constitutes the Self- 
Revelation of the Eternal One. 
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Here in this fact of the imperium in imperio of man in God, a con¬ 
ditioned independence that is wholly dependent, we reach the cloud¬ 
line of the mountain. To the ultimate question of psychology, What 
am It no conclusive answer, says Lotze, can be returned. Only from 
the standpoint of the Absolute, says Professor Seth, can we be abso¬ 
lutely intelligible to ourselves. We must rest in the confession: 

" Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine.'* 

Finally, the universe of things and wills is a living Universe 
because rooted in one self-existent Life, in whom all being subsists. 
There is a phenomenal duality of life, as derived and underived; no 
real duality, as divine and undivine. The life of the insect may seem 
undivine, because so dim and rudimentary. Life in its highest range 
and full development is seen to be divine, as in the Christ. Yet even 
to the humblest form of life, the flower in the crannied wall, the poet 
truly said: 

if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is." 

Nothing finite is only finite. Not only is it in the infinite, but the 
infinite, at once immanent and transcendent, is in it: 

“ Intra cuncta, non inclusus, 

Extra cuncta, non exclusus." 

And this infinite is an infinite Life. It is infinite, not as if indeter¬ 
minate, but rather, says Dr. E. Caird, as being inexhaustible. It is 
infinite, not as if extended outside of limits known as finite, but rather, 
says Dr. Caird again, as without any limits except those which it 
imposes on itself. The true infinite, then, is not the unlimited, but 
the selMimiting. That kenosis, or self-limitation of the divine, which 
St. Paul saw in Jesus, is the universal characteristic of the infinite Life 
which we name God . Its kenosis , a humbling of the highest to the 
lowest, is seen, as Dr. Samuel Harris says, in all the forms of finite 
existence that variously manifest the infinite life in which all finite life 
subsists. Thus all life is in its essential unity divine. The life tran¬ 
scendent is ever becoming life immanent. Life immanent is at the 
same time ever one with life transcendent. The temporal thus 
included in the eternal, in consciousness of what it is, may say: “ Before 
Abraham was, I am." 

James M. Whiton. 

New York, N. Y. 
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THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 

The treatment which any commentary gives the conception of the 
“Servant of Jehovah” is of peculiar interest at the present time. Dr. 
Marti* rightly insists on the close kinship of the four passages 42 : 1-4; 
49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13—53:12. He also insists that the phrase 
“Servant of Jehovah” means the actual Israel throughout. This 
requires the position, which he holds, that 53:i-naa is the lan¬ 
guage of the astonished ff'IS of 52:15. Here we must think a 
merely external accident has been mistaken for the true course of 
thought. In harmony with this explanation, Dr. Marti changes 
of 53 : 2 to D-SBb, and JTBBE of 53: 8 to lryiTBtt or DTC 7 JTOBE- 

It seems to us that this theory takes too little account of the master¬ 
ing passion of Deutero-Isaiah. No portion of the Bible shows more 
plainly the marks of the literature of power than these four passages 
which culminate in Isa., chap. 53. Here the passion of the writer 
kindles an imagination second to none in the race of Israel, to its most 
daring flight. 

In general there are two theories of Isa., chap. 53, which must be 
considered. The Servant is either collective or individual. If collect¬ 
ive, he is either the race Israel, the truly devout part of the race, or 
the ideal Israel. If individual, he is either a person definite to the 
mind of the prophet or an ideal person. 

The strong point of the collective theory in any of its forms is the 
fact that it finds support in 42 :1-4, and in the representation of life 
after death in 53:10-12. The weak points of the collective theory 
of the race of Israel are that it must override the natural meaning of 
49 : 5, 6; that it is not in accord with the historical facts shadowed 
forth in 50 :4-7 ; that it compels the assignment of 53 : i-naa to the 
D-U and is then compelled without authority from the versions to 
emend the text in harmony with this theory. When a conservative 
scholar does such things it is called unscientific. 

The theory that the devout Israel is meant is well supported by the 
passages in chaps. 49, 50, but it is heavily burdened by chap. 53. 
Taking this chapter by itself, who would think for a second that it had 
any collective significance ? In truth, one has to be trained against the 
natural literary interpretation to adopt the collective interpretation. 
The personifications of “ the daughter of Zion 99 and the like differ from 

1 In the Kurte Hand-Kommentar , Lieferung 10. See pp. 338-40 of this Journal. 
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this, if it be a personification, in the fact that they do not mislead. 
Those personifications are transparent. If Isa., chap. 53, has a collect¬ 
ive significance, its personification is far from transparent. 

The conception of the ideal Israel has much the same strength and 
weakness as that of the devout Israel. 

Does the writer of Isa., chap. 53, have a definite individual in his 
mind ? This is to be doubted. No known historical events contem¬ 
porary with Deutero-Isaiah correspond with what is shadowed forth in 
this chapter. The perpetuation of life after death, the glory and suc¬ 
cess which follow, are the weak points of an explanation which gives a 
definite historical personage. It is this weakness which is the strong 
point for a collective theory. 

All these facts impel to seek another explanation. Is there any 
which shall do justice to all four passages with their contexts, which 
shall be in harmony with Old Testament literature and thought? 
There is an explanation, sometimes recognized, which meets these 
requirements. 

It is commonly assumed that the Servant of Jehovah stands for the 
same conception in all passages. This assumption is open to ques¬ 
tion. It cannot be maintained without violence to at least one pas¬ 
sage, whichever theory be adopted. In Job, Psalms, and Proverbs, if 
not Ecclesiastes, conceptions are seen to mature under the stress of 
thought and emotion. Why not here ? 

The study of literature in general shows that literature which has 
power in human life and over it is the product of life. It originates 
with the impulse to self-expression or the desire of spiritual intercourse; 
it has power largely from the value of the life which it expresses, and 
from the intensity of the life in which it originated. Such literature 
is personal in its nature, it has personal power, and when read it seems 
a personal message. This literature deals preeminently with the themes 
of men’s characters, joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, past history and 
future destiny. Properly uttered this literature cannot fail to reach the 
hearts of men and influence them in proportion as it is true to the 
realities of life, and in proportion as it is close to the permanent needs 
of the human soul. 

When we examine those writings which have made themselves felt 
as literature of power in the history of the world, we find that they are 
truthful products of the lives of the writers; they concern experiences 
or interests universal to man, and relate to permanent elements of his 
life; and, not least, they are full of insight into human life. These 
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characteristics of literature of power gathered from the study of litera¬ 
ture outside of the Bible constitute a proper background for the con¬ 
sideration of the passages in question. In their effect upon the 
human race these passages, and preeminently chap. 53, are literature 
of power. There is the throb of truth in every syllable ; there is some¬ 
thing for the universal human race in its permanent interests; there 
is evidence of profound insight into the meaning of life; it is charged 
through and through with imagination. 

Literature so filled with energy is the product of thought and feel¬ 
ing alike at white heat. Literature so instinct with life could have 
originated only when the tides of emotion were mighty and when 
insight into human life was at its best. The spiritual life of the author 
was at its acme of energy when this literature came into existence. 
What were the conditions which made such literature possible ? 

At the outset the prophet sets forth the ideal of his race, Israel, 
42:1-4, but he is at once compelled to tell his people that they 
fall far short of that ideal. In truth, he discerns that the destiny 
of Israel lies in the character of the race. Cyrus might conquer 
Babylon and give Israel the deliverance for which they longed. All 
this was but a temporary relief. The outward circumstances of Israel 
might be changed by a Cyrus, but changes were needed within Israel 
before permanent benefit should come. 

“Beggars mounted run their horse to death.” Exiled Israel, 
released, unreformed, and granted any measure of prosperity would 
speedily rush to a state of humiliation as much lower than they then 
knew as their prosperity might give them momentum. 

The question which haunts the prophet was: How is Israel to be 
transformed ? What power is sufficient for this work ? In chaps. 49, 
50 the conception of the Servant is fluid. In Israel is to arise an 
agency for the transformation of the race and realization of its ideal. 
Indeed, such powers are already in operation. His mind continues its 
struggle with the problem. At the point he has reached in his thought 
by 52:13 his thought has crystallized. It is through a leader in 
whom the ideal of Israel is first of all realized. All the greatness in 
the history of Israel had been brought to pass through the agency of 
God-sent leaders who had gained power for Israel and molded the 
race. Two such leaders had marked the great epochs of Israel's his¬ 
tory, Moses and David. They had passed through periods of humilia¬ 
tion on the way to their positions of preeminence and power. Moses 
rejected, exiled forty years, on returning had to persuade Israel agains 
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themselves to follow him when he would lead them forth from their 
Egyptian bondage. David, the darling of Israel, hated and persecuted 
by Saul, unregarded through seven years of kingship at Hebron, was at 
length accepted by the nation as its chosen king. These two men had 
been the epoch-makers of Israel’s external history. They had aroused 
national spirit, unified and concentrated it, and so modified the race 
ideals that they were regarded as the two epoch-makers of the race. 

The work of each had involved religious elements. From the first 
had come the recognition that Jehovah, the God of Israel, was right¬ 
eous and must be served by a righteous life. From the second had 
come the mastery of Canaanite worship by the worship of Jehovah. 
These were not the only men who had come into power through tribu¬ 
lation. Joseph, Elijah and many another prophet were in the list. 

The work of the new leader needed was to be a greater work than 
had yet been known. There must be an inner transformation of 
Israel, more profound, more comprehensive, than had yet been seen. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, with their teachings about a new covenant and 
a new heart, had shown where the change was to be effected. How 
was this profound radical transformation to be brought about ? 

Power greater than ever Moses or David had known is needed. 
Reformations like those of Hezekiah and Josiah were useless. In fact, 
a power somewhat different from that of a political or external leader 
is essential in order to do the work which must be done. The 
agents for effecting religious transformation had been chiefly the 
prophets. Elijah had turned the tide against Phoenician Baal-worship > 
but he had secured no profound change in the inner life of Israel. 
In fact, no prophet seems to have wrought deeply in the life of Israel 
during his own generation. On the other hand, while Amos and Hosea 
had failed in Israel, their teachings had great influence on Isaiah and 
others. These three prophets and Micah did not so influence Judah 
as to prevent a bloody reaction of heathenism under Manasseh. Long 
after their death their influence appeared in the reform of Josiah. To 
the company of these four great prophets must be added Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. The exile had authenticated the teachings of them all. The 
people had begun to do them due reverence, as is evident from the 
words of Zechariah less than twenty years after the return from exile. 

The prophets had received reproach and abuse from the race 
which they wished to benefit. However much they were dishonored 
during their lifetime, God had authenticated them by history, so that 
after their death they attained the power and honor of which they 
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were worthy during their life. An earnest mind inspired to true 
insight would probably not fail to see that the vicarious element in 
life is an essential condition to deep and permanent power over men, 
and that the power sought for the transformation of Israel must come 
in this way. 

Here a question arises : Was there any person in whom this experi¬ 
ence was being realized ? Was there anyone in whom the prophet 
was centering his hopes ? It may be that popular hopes were directed 
toward Zerubbabel or Joshua the highpriest. Here, however, the Ser¬ 
vant has neither royal nor priestly office, but his function is prophetic. 
Neither Zerubbabel nor Joshua realized this feature of the Servant's 
personality. Could it be that the prophet thought that he or any 
other prophet was filling out his description of the Servant ? There 
is no proof that he believed this possible. This author, while working 
for the end which was the longing of his heart, looks also for an ideal 
prophet who should be set apart for the great work from before birth, 
as Jeremiah had been, but who should accomplish such a transforma¬ 
tion as never yet had been seen, and gather in nations to the service of 
Jehovah as nobody had ever tried to do. 

Ezekiel had sketched the ideal commonwealth of Israel in chaps. 
40-48 of his book, gathering features from the entire past history of 
Israel and modeling them for his purpose. With a somewhat similar 
selective method Deutero-Isaiah brings together such features of experi¬ 
ence in life and service as had proved to be elements of power in pre¬ 
ceding prophets, and forms from them a picture of the work and career 
of the prophet who shall be able completely to accomplish the great 
work on which our prophet had set his heart. 

The picture may well remind one of Plato's ideally righteous man. 
It goes beyond that. This author carries the experience of his ideal 
righteous man to the hard and bitter end which had already been 
experienced by more than one- prophet, and he brings into the ideal 
the satisfaction of that yearning which every soul has to enter into the 
fruits of his labors. The death which closes the task and secures its 
success shall not end his presence with the scene of his toils and suf¬ 
ferings. Rather he shall enter into the complete enjoyment of perfect 
success and all its results. 

Just here is the crucial point with a theory of the individual Ser¬ 
vant. What is the life after death, the sharing of spoil with the great 
ones of earth ? May it be explained as such glory and influence as 
came to Moses, David, to Elijah, Isaiah, and those other prophets whose 
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honor and power increased with the centuries ? This is worthy of con¬ 
sideration. It seems hardly sufficient. May it be that the prophet 
rose to such faith as the author of Ps. 16, and felt, for a brief time 
at least, that the man who should accomplish the work which he rep¬ 
resents in vss. 1-11 as accomplished by the Servant could not be per¬ 
mitted to pass into ignorance of the results of his work and suffer the 
loss of rewards which were suitable to the great benefactors of the race; 
and so he attained to the faith that such a Servant might overcome the 
shock of death and attain the greatest honors and prizes of the world ? 

It certainly seems to us that this explanation is harmonious with all 
the elements of the problem and presents the least difficulty, while 
that presented by Dr. Marti presents the greatest difficulties of any 
theory. 

F. B. Denio. 

Bangor Theological Seminary, 

Bangor, Me. 
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The World and the Individual. Gifford Lectures, delivered 
at the University of Aberdeen. By Josiah Royce. First 
Series: The Four Historical Conceptions of Being. New York : 
Macmillan, 1899. Pp. xvi + 588. $3, net . 

This volume bears as subtitle “The Four Historical Conceptions 
of Being.” These, as here stated, are realism, mysticism, critical 
rationalism, and idealism as held by Professor Royce—“that concrete 
conception of being which to my mind constitutes idealism.” The 
author, speaking of this arrangement, says: “I believe this aspect of 
these lectures to be in many respects a novelty in discussion.” Well, 
we have no objection to it on the ground of novelty, but, taken on its 
merits, from a real philosophical point of view it seems somewhat 
superficial and arbitrary. For instance, take the case of Plato ; while 
he is usually regarded as the first great idealist, Professor Royce 
classes him as a realist, but “ history shows that the rigid world of 
Platonic ideas, when viewed by later speculation, began ere long to glow 
like sunset clouds, with the light of the divine presence, and Neopla¬ 
tonism already called the ideas the thoughts of God ” (p. 262). And 
again: “ Plato's conception of being, while technically realistic, con¬ 
tains tendencies that inevitably lead to the differentiation of other onto¬ 
logical conceptions, and so our present third conception of being is in 
part due to Plato” (p. 228). We do not in the meantime discuss these 
statements or ask whether the world of Plato's ideas was as “rigid” as 
the term “realist” implies, but we hold that such divisions must not 
be pressed too far. In fact, it is difficult to fix any of the great repre¬ 
sentative thinkers into the conventional compartments which such a 
classification creates. Take the case of Spinoza. Surely he was in a 
very real sense a rationalist; here we meet him first among the 
realists, and later he appears in the glorious company of mystics. 
Kant is a realist in virtue of “the things in themselves” (p. 63), but 
he is a critical rationalist in virtue of other elements in his system (p. 
233). Perhaps this does not show that the classification is useless, but 
it certainly proves that it is abstract and needs careful handling. Pro¬ 
fessor Royce handles it effectively for his own purpose, which is to show 
that the first three conceptions are unsatisfactory, and that whatever 
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dement of truth there is in them is gathered up into his own higher 
theory. Severe critics might contend that much of the effect is rhe¬ 
torical rather than logical. Each of the three systems receives sen¬ 
tence and dismissal. (1) “The realistic definition of being, simply 
and rigidly applied, destroys its own entire realm, denies its own pre¬ 
suppositions, and shows us as its one unquestionable domain the 
meaningless wilderness of absolute nothingness.’ 1 (2) Mysticism is 
sympathetically treated; it has more affinity with Professor Royce’s own 
views, and the average reader will probably find the chapter on “ The 
Unity of Being” the most interesting and stimulating. It illustrates 
very fully the statement that “ mysticism as a mere doctrine of edifica¬ 
tion is indeed not philosophy. Yet a philosophy has been based upon 
it.” This, however, is the conclusion reached: “ If mysticism is to 
escape from its own finitude and really is to mean by its absolute being 
anything but a mere nothing, its account of being must be so amended 
as to involve the assertion that our ideas are not merely false, and that 
we are already, even as finite, in touch with reality.” (3) Critical 
rationalism is condemned because “in defining possibilities of experi¬ 
ence it tells you only mere abstract universals. But a mere universal 
is so far a bare what. One wants to make more explicit the that, to 
find something individual.” After all this we are told that “for us 
the road must still prove long.” We cannot follow all the windings 
of the path or do more than ask the question : Does Professor Royce’s 
form of idealism bring us to the end of the road or within sight of the 
end? We know that many students of philosophy will be dissatisfied with 
the treatment that Kant receives in this volume from one whose business 
it is to deal with the history of philosophy. The chief task of criticism, 
however, when it examines our author’s discussion of “ The Internal 
and External Meaning of Ideas,” will be to decide whether, besides 
emphasizing in many poetic and suggestive passages the concreteness of 
experience and the elements of will and aspiration in mental life, he 
has really solved his problem. It is true, as he insists, that our knowl¬ 
edge is never perfect and our ideals never completely realized, but are 
we therefore doomed to seek for reality in a “ beyond ” ? Does not 
the rational principle involved in present experience link us to reality? 
Sometimes he seems to assert this in highly rhetorical style (p. 356), 
but on the whole he appears to base his demonstration of the Absolute 
on the limitations and incompleteness of human experience (pp. 297, 
298, etc.), and many will find it hard to reach the Absolute through 
Mr. Royce’s “finite ideas.” 
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However, we have said sufficient to show that this is a vigorous 
contribution to philosophical discussion which raises in a fresh form 
many old problems, and demands, as it will no doubt receive, fair criti¬ 
cism from those whose special vocation it is to deal with such ques¬ 
tions. If there is a growing interest in these questions, it is a healthy 
sign. It is not given to many to make a permanent contribution in 
the highest realms of thought, but the man who quickens our thinking 
powers and gives us a wider outlook renders real service; for the value 
of such discussions is not to be measured by information imparted or 
formal solutions attained, but by the increase of energy and hopeful¬ 
ness in men who feel that there is no escape from these great prob¬ 
lems. “For in the victorious warfare with finitude consists the 
perfection of the spirit” (p. 382). 

W. G. Jordan. 

Queen’s University, 

Kingston, Ontario. 


ALLGEMEINE GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE MIT BESONDERER 

BerOcksichtigung der Religionen. Von Paul Deussen. 
Erster Band, erste Abteilung: Allgemeine Einleitung und 
Philosophic des Veda bis auf die Upanishads; zweite Abtei¬ 
lung: Die Philosophic der Upanishads. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus, 1894, 1899. Pp. xvi + 336; xii + 368. M. 16. 

The introduction to Professor Deussen *s work indicates how 
generously he proposes to interpret the word “allgemeine.” Most 
historians of philosophy slip very rapidly over the oriental field in order 
seriously to begin their exposition with the Greek thinkers. Not so 
Deussen. He divides his subject into five main sections: Indian 
philosophy, Greek philosophy, philosophy of the Bible, mediaeval 
philosophy, modern philosophy. In connection with the first part he 
proposes to discuss Chinese philosophy. Under the third come the 
religion and philosophy of Egypt and the Iranian Weltanschauung , 
along with Mosaism, Judaism, and Christianity. How fully these usu¬ 
ally neglected sections are likely to be treated is illustrated by these 
two parts of the first volume filling more than 600 pages, in which but 
two out of three divisions of Indian philosophy alone are expounded. 
It is true that the author is primarily an Indianist, which fact may lead 
him to dwell more fully on the Indian ideas. Moreover, there can be 
no doubt on the part of any reader that he is profoundly impressed 
with their unusual value in the philosophical realm. 
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Professor Deussen’s point of view is suggested in the following 
words, with which concludes his preliminary survey of the course of 
philosophic thinking: “Im Gegensatze zu ihnen (d. h. Fichte, Hegel, 
Herbart) ist Schopenhauer zun&chst bestrebt, Kant vdllig zu verstehen, 
und das eigentliche Fundament seiner Lehre von der tJberwucherung 
durch missverstandene Traditionen zu befreien; dann aber fiihrt er 
von diesem Fundamente aus Kants Gedanken in der von diesem selbst 
angedeuteten Richtung weiter und zu Ende, der Art, dass Kant der 
Begrunder, Schopenhauer der Vollender eines einheitlichen, durchaus 
auf der Erfahrung gegriindeten, durchaus mit sich selbst ubereinstim- 
menden metaphysischen Lehrsystemes ist, welches in seinem prak- 
tischen Teile als ein seiner ganzen Tiefe nach auf wissenschaftlicher 
Grundlage erneutes Christentum erscheint und fur absehbare Zeiten 
die Grundlage alles wissenschaftlichen und religidsen Denkens der 
Menschheit werden und bleiben wird” (I, i, p. 23). 

In the two parts of his first volume the author has furnished an 
analysis and exposition of the early thought of India which in thorough¬ 
ness, breadth, historical insight, and sympathetic appreciation has 
never been approached. He begins with the Vedas as his first period, 
finding in the later hymns the germs of philosophic ideas which after¬ 
ward flourished and were fruitful in his second period, the time of 
the Brahmanas, reaching its height and conclusion in the Upanishads. 
Of course, many scholars have handled the different parts here brought 
under review, in some cases with greater fulness, and one cannot point 
to a large amount of new material now for the first time presented, 
but nowhere has the whole been put together as here and treated in 
its historical development. And even in its several divisions, particu¬ 
larly in the analysis of the teaching of the Brahmanas and the histori¬ 
cal organization of the doctrines of the Upanishads, a work has been 
done which is of the highest value. A perfect flood of quotations is 
spread over the pages; in the case of many of the hymns poetical 
translations are given; many of these are translated here for the first 
time; and scarcely a passage of importance is missing. Certainly the 
volumes contain the most available conspectus of materials bearing on 
Indian religions and philosophies down to and including the Upani¬ 
shads that can be found in a modern European language. No student 
of the subject can afford to neglect this treatise, and in possession of 
it he will have what will enable him to dispense with a library of super¬ 
ficial discussions and will prepare him for the profitable use of more 
detailed works on the special sections. George S. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Evolution. By Frank B. Jevons, M.A., D.Litt. London: 
Methuen, 1900. Pp. 301. 3s. 6d. 

The title of this book is misleading, for there is little in it that con¬ 
cerns the theory of science that passes under the name of “evolution.” 
Instead we have presented a discussion of how the thoughts and actions 
of a man will be modified who, accepting the theory of evolution, 
“wishes to do his best in the world.” The book is therefore not one 
of science, but rather of philosophy, with a leaning toward the practical 
discussion of man’s attitude and conduct through life. 

The exposition of the theory of evolution is fairly accurate; indeed, 
it is founded chiefly upon the essays of Huxley, and consequently 
could hardly fail in this respect. The author is greatly troubled over 
the stoicism characteristic of many great scientific minds; a stoicism 
founded on the scientist’s unfailing confidence in the uniformity of 
nature. It is difficult to understand why this confidence should be 
called faith, and faith of the same character as that which leads to the 
acceptance of a religious creed or certain principles of conduct. The 
confidence of the scientist is based on all the evidence that can be 
gathered ; it has been strengthened with every year’s advance ; it would 
cease if a single exception were found to the established laws. This 
confidence has little or nothing in common, as a psychological process, 
with faith in a divine purpose, and Mr. Jevons is not convincing in his 
attempt to place the mental attitudes in the same class. 

If it is one of the chief purposes of the book to establish an agree¬ 
ment between the “ethical process” and the “ cosmic process,” the con¬ 
clusion is not completely satisfactory. But it is important to note how 
little a theory of conduct is affected by such a discussion. The atti¬ 
tude of optimism or pessimism rests with the individual’s temperament 
rather than with a line of argument. 

It must be confessed that the book seems very long for the conclu¬ 
sions summarized in the last chapter. B, M. Davis. 

The University of Chicago. 

Ethics and Religion. A Collection of Essays by Sir John 
Seeley, Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. W. A. Salter, Professor 
Henry Sidgwick, Professor G. von Gizycki, Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Dr. Stanton Coit, and 
Professor J. H. Muirhead. Edited by the Society of Ethi¬ 
cal Propagandists. London : Sonnenschein, 1900. Pp.324. 5s. 

We have in this book twelve essays by nine men. The preface 
states that “the majority of these essays were written ten years ago; 
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they then gave character and direction to the ‘ethical movement.*” It 
also calls attention to “their remarkable unity and striking reinforce¬ 
ment of one another.” The names of the authors are a sufficient 
guarantee of the ability of the discussions, while the title of the book 
suggests its importance and in a measure its special aim. That aim is 
not primarily to establish a theory of religion or ethics, but rather to 
contribute to the right direction and greater efficiency of the so-called 
“ethical movement” or “Ethical Society.” This “movement” or 
“society,” constituting a general ethical organization and comprising 
local organizations, is intended to have the care and cure of the moral 
life of the race, just so fast and far as the race can be brought within 
its sphere of influence. This gospel of the moral life is to be kept 
utterly distinct from the gospel of the religious life. It will know 
nothing of God or of gods. Its members may believe in God, but, as 
members, they must not confess him or commend a religious life. The 
purely ethical element of Christianity and of every other religion is to 
be incorporated in the ethical gospel, provided it rests exclusively on 
moral intuitions. Such intuitions are the ultimate revelation, not only 
as to principles, but also as to their application to life. The light of 
the world is simply the light of ethical intuition. It is not necessary 
that all members of the ethical church should distinctly see and say 
this. To insist upon this would shut out many Christian men whose 
moral ideas and life are good and whose cooperation is desirable; and, 
as Felix Adler says, “cooperation for moral ends is the aim of the 
societies.” 

Most of the essays lay special emphasis upon those moral ends 
which are immediately practical, appearing in conduct and character. 
Some of them, however, recognize more distinctly the significance of 
such moral ends as are theoretical and as include right views of the 
ultimate nature of moral life and its principles. These strenuously 
urge the independence of morality, the necessity of disowning its reli¬ 
gious basis. They maintain rightly that, if the “ethical movement” 
is by itself adequate for the perfection of man, it must be ultimate and 
can exert its transforming power to the full only as its independence 
is recognized and emphasized both practically and theoretically. Thus, 
while Seeley, Adler, and Salter, in a measure Sidgwick also, in both 
matter and manner keep clear of a polemic attitude toward that faith 
and practice which make God the ultimate, and which find no hope in 
ethical principles alone apart from the eternal God in whose nature is 
their eternal home, some of the others, perhaps more logically, assail 
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such faith and practice. Stanton Coit says : “ We set righteousness up 
as an object of worship.” He admits that “he who sets up God or 
Christ as an object of worship thereby implicitly enthrones righteous¬ 
ness/ 1 but he thus makes the worship of the being of no account 
and urges that it shall not be an element in “the bond of religious 
union.” Leslie Stephen suggests that “a respectable society of today *' 
would be “ more likely to send for the police,” if the best representa¬ 
tive of “the ideas of the early Christians” were to appear, than to wor¬ 
ship Christ if he should appear. The book is full of thought and will 
inspire thought. It cannot fail to be helpful, especially to those who 
are the farthest removed from agreement with its distinctive claims. 

Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Watervillb, Me. 

Buddha and Buddhism. By Arthur Lillie. (“The World's 
Epoch-Makers.**) New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. ix + 
223. $1.25. 

The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel of 
Jesus the Christ. A Critical Inquiry into the Alleged Rela¬ 
tions of Buddhism with Primitive Christianity. By Charles 
Francis Aiken, S.T.D. Boston: Marlier & Co., 1900. 
Pp. xvii -f 348. $2. 

It is seldom that the poison and the antidote are found in so close 
proximity as in the case of these two volumes on Buddhism. That a 
life of Buddha and an exposition of his relation to the religion he 
founded should find a place in a series of volumes on the “ World’s 
Epoch-Makers** is thoroughly proper. That in such a volume the 
influence of Buddha’s system upon the world should be described is 
equally appropriate. But what has Mr. Lillie done to meet these most 
desirable, nay even indispensable, requirements ? In very truth, less 
than nothing. A jumble of incoherent observations based on late 
and untrustworthy authorities, a mass of inferences and assumptions 
with no basis at all, an absurd and irrational series of comparisons 
with Christianity, presented in language unwarrantably borrowing New 
Testament phrases and leaving utterly false impressions—this is what 
Mr. Lillie has brought forth in Buddha and Buddhism — a libel equally 
on Buddhism and on Christianity. It is enough to state the two main 
positions of the book: (1) primitive Buddhism was theistic, and the 
atheistic element was deliberately interpolated in the earlier theistic 
literature; (2) Christianity is Buddhism sifted through Jewish Essenism. 
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Nothing could be farther from ascertained and scientifically verified 
facts on the subject. One can hardly find terms in which to character¬ 
ize the procedure which puts these things forth positively and dog¬ 
matically in a work intended for popular reading. 

Dr. Aiken, evidently without any idea of traversing the views of 
Mr. Lillie in this his latest volume, has really furnished a complete 
and overwhelming refutation of it. He has done more, for his exposi¬ 
tion of Buddhism is one of the best pieces of work on the subject in 
moderate compass that is available anywhere. He has studied the 
sources; he has worked with the masters; he has put his results in 
admirable order, and clothed them in clear English. This exposition 
of Buddhism fills 169 pages of his book. The remaining 150 pages 
are occupied with an examination of “ the alleged relations of Buddhism 
with Christianity.” In it he is not satisfied with controverting the 
broad and baseless generalizations and allegations of such writers as 
Mr. Lillie; he has hunted down their quotations, studied the contexts, 
and made his comparisons at first hand. In some cases he has found 
these quotations garbled; others have been misinterpreted; in others 
the context alters the significance. All this work he has done more 
thoroughly than any of his predecessors. It is to be hoped that he 
has done it once for all. But we have a secret fear that Mr. Lillie 
cannot be reached by rational argument, and will serenely continue to 
make other books out of the same flimsy material as before. At any rate, 
Dr. Aiken has performed a much-needed task so neatly and solidly as 
to put every lover of truth and fact in his debt. One must not fail to 
notice the twenty pages of bibliography at the end of the book—an 
invaluable list. 

George S. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Ararat und Masis. Studien zur armenischen Altertumskunde 
und Litteratur. Von Friedrich Murad. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1900. Pp. 104. M. 7. 

This book, written soberly and with learning, explores the origin 
and literary history of that part of the Noachian legend which relates 
to Mount Ararat. Incidentally is given a good rlsuml of all we know 
both from the cuneiform inscriptions and from ancient writers of the 
earliest history of the Armenian race. 

The following are some of the points which the writer, with clear¬ 
ness and complete mastery of the old Armenian literature, enforces: 
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(i) Ararat is the name, not of a mountain, but of a region or canton of 
old Armenia, which extended along the river Araxes. In the cunei¬ 
form texts it was the land of Urartu, the Alarodii of Herodotus, iii, 94, 
and vii, 79. (2) The original reading of the LXX in Gen. 8 :4 was 

to the effect that the ark rested on the mountains of Ararat: 4m ra opq 
rov ’Apapar (not ra ’Apapar); for so the old Armenian version renders 
it, and so Jerome understood it. To anyone acquainted with Armenia, 
to speak of Ararat as a mountain is as if you spoke of Wales as such. 
The Armenian name for the double peak called in Europe Ararat, the 
greater and the lesser, has ever been Masikh or Masis, the first of these 
two forms being a plural. (3) The Armenians had their own native 
legend of a flood and of an ark which rested on Masis — this at least as 
early as the first century of our era, long centuries before they adopted 
Christianity. Their neighbors equated this Armenian legend with the 
biblical one, and Josephus, Antiq . Jud ., I, 90 ff. (1, 3, 5) even asserts 
that the Armenians themselves called the place where the navigator of 
their ark—whom he identifies with Noah—stepped out by the name 
&iropaTrjpiov, a true rendering of Nachidschewan, Ptolemy's Nafovava, 
which lies southeast of Masis, about sixty miles from the summit. Jew¬ 
ish influence cannot possibly have led the Armenians at so remote a 
date to invent such a place-name, and give such an interpretation of 
it. (4) The Syrians of the east Tigris had floating among them, inde¬ 
pendently of the Jewish legend, a native story of a flood and of an ark 
which rested on the Djfidi mountain in the land of Kardu. Under the 
influence of this Syrian form of the legend, especially in the second 
and later centuries, Armenia and Ararat, Djfidi and the land of Kardu 
(/. e ., Gordyene), were all confused together; and this confusion is met 
with in Josephus, in Berosus (as cited in the Armenian form of Euse¬ 
bius' Chronicon), and in the Jewish Aramaic Targums. The confusion, 
however, is relatively late, and does not represent the earlier form of 
the biblical myth, which clearly centered around a peak in Ararat and 
not in Gordyene, which lies far away to the southeast. (5) The 
Armenians themselves never identified the mountain on which the ark 
of Noah rested with their own Masis before the eleventh century. 
They located it instead, no doubt under Syrian influence, in Gordyene. 
In their fifth-century writers we have many descriptions of the prov¬ 
ince of Ararat, but no allusion to Noah and his ark. A passage of 
Faustus, the historian (about 450 A. D.), relating that the ark rested 
on the mountain of Ararat in the land of Kardu, is an interpolation. 

Murad denies that the biblical form of the myth directly flowed from 
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the forms in which the cuneiform inscriptions and Berosus give it, but 
admits that it is derived from an older form, from which those also were 
ultimately derived. As to why the Jews connected the ark of Noah with 
the mountains of Ararat or Urartu — a country with which they were, it 
is clear from the references in 2 Kings 19:37 and Jer. 51 : 27, quite well 
acquainted — Murad pronounces no definite opinion. Nor does he sug¬ 
gest a reason which appears to me to be plausible why the Armenians, 
after they had been Christianized, abstained from the identification, 
hinted at in Josephus and accepted by Jerome, of Noah’s mountain 
with their own Masis. Their reason, I believe, was this, that Masis 
was already the scene of a similar and native Armenian legend, with 
which on religious grounds they scrupled to identify the story they 
now read in the Scriptures. Masis was anyhow a center and focus of 
pagan myths and cults, which the author enumerates; and it was only 
in the eleventh century, after these had vanished from the popular 
mind, that the Armenian theologians ventured to locate on its eternal 
snows the resting-place of Noah’s ark. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 

University College, 

Oxford, Eng. _ 

General Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. By Rev. Francis E. Gigot. New York: Ben- 
ziger, 1900. Pp. 606. $2 net . 

This is the first of a series of three volumes projected by the same 
author on biblical introduction. The volume in hand is divided into 
three parts: (1) “Biblical Canonics,” (2) “Biblical Textual Criticism,” 
and (3) “ Biblical Hermeneutics; ” to these are added an appendix on 
“Biblical Inspiration,” and also nineteen plates, taken chiefly from 
Kenyon’s Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts . The point of view of 
the author is that of a Roman Catholic. He starts out with the premises 
and the methods of one who believes in the authority and inspiration of 
the church with as much tenacity as he does in these elements of the Bible. 
On the basis of these premises he examines the so-called Protestant 
positions, especially those advocated by the biblical criticism of the 
day. With commendable fairness he shows from his point of view the 
weakness of the Protestant position and the strength of his own. The 
work contains no new material. The author has as a rule made use of 
the latest French, German, and English works touching his theme, 
and presents his material in an orderly and systematic manner, suit¬ 
able for class-room and text-book methods. It is to be regretted that 
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a work of such proportions and of so large general value should be 
marred by so many errors, mainly typographical. We have noted errors 
in the breathings and accent of Greek words on pp. n, 17, 26, 51, 
96, 101, 127 (five of them), 220, 223-5, 267. The writing and pointing 
of Hebrew words are too often incorrect, as for instance on pp. 27, 
268, note 1. Leipzig is spelled with an s. The reference under 3 at 
bottom of p. 48 should be, not “ Kirkpatrick,” but “ Ryle,” The Canon 
of the Old Testament . In his discussion of the Old Testament in 
the church we find no reference to Diestel, Geschichte des Alien Testa - 
mentes in der christlichen Kirche , one of the most useful works of the 
last century on this theme. 

Ira M. Price. 

The University of Chicago. 

Das Buch Jesaia. ErklSrt von Karl Marti. ( = “ Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar zum Alten Testament,” Lieferung 10.) Tubin¬ 
gen : Mohr, 1900. Pp. xxvi + 428. Subscriptionspreis, M. 
5.40; Einzelpreis, M. 7. 

A cursory examination of this volume brings to light an elaborate 
analysis of the book of Isaiah occupying 4 pages, 11 pages of intro¬ 
ductory discussion, a running commentary filling 414 pages, and an 
index 14 pages in length. The analysis at the beginning of the 
volume and the index at the end are full, and decidedly better than 
the average. 

The introduction presents the critical view already made familiar to 
us by Duhm and Cheyne. The position set forth is that Isaiah, whose 
prophetic activity began as early as 740 B. C., accomplished his mission, 
as other prophets had done, by oral utterance, which was, in some 
measure, put on record and circulated among disciples, and thus dis¬ 
seminated among them, but never compiled by him. These utterances, 
thus put into circulation, constitute the kernel of the book of Isaiah. 
This kernel is found in various portions of chaps. 1-31, and is assigned 
to the period beginning shortly prior to 734 B. C. and extending to 
701. In comparing the list of verses assigned to this kernel with that 
in Cheyne, it will be seen that, while Cheyne gives 273 verses, or parts 
of verses, to Isaiah, Marti diminishes the number to not over 240. 

It is said that the section chaps. 1--27 was completed scarcely before 
100 B. C., and the section chaps. 28-35 can be little older. The 
demerits of this particular position have been fairly stated by Professor 
G. A. Smith in Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II, pp. 487, 488. 
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Deutero-Isaiah, chaps. 40-55, with the exception of a few additions, 
is declared a unit, out of which neither the Ebed-Yahweh songs nor 
chaps. 49-55 are to be cut. The date assigned is about 540, when the 
power of Cyrus was in the ascendant. Trito-Isaiah, chaps. 56-66, is 
dated between 458 and 445 B. C. 

The mechanical execution of the body of the commentary is a 
model. The omission of a translation allows the exposition to be printed 
in large clear type, while summaries of sections and discussions, aside 
from the direct exposition of the verses, are put in smaller type. There 
are occasional translations of poetical passages in the earlier chapters. 
The chief value of the book is for the study of words or phrases. Its 
nearest kinship to other commentaries is probably to that of Duhm, 
which it excels, though it is not to be preferred to the “Kurzgefasste 
exegetische Handbuch,” whether the fifth edition by Dillmann or the 
sixth by Kittel. 

The exposition of phrases is often happy, as in 40:31, '■QK iby*' 
O'HTEjSi “they put forth pinion feathers like eagles;” yet there are 
exceptions, as in the case of flEKb* 42 : 3. According to the testimony 
of the concordances, this phrase does not occur elsewhere, and the 
context must determine the specific meaning of the phrase. “Accord¬ 
ing to truth,” objectively, “ with truth,” *. <?., “ with reality,” is rejected 
“because the contrast with error is foreign to the context,” and it is 
defined subjectively, “faithfully.” A moment’s reflection makes it 
evident that there is no contrast with unfaithfulness in the context, 
and, since there is no other ground for the interpretation given, it is 
unproven. The possibilities of the context have not been exhausted. 
tDBUWa in vss. 1 and 4 is an emphatic word. BDIM fcOSlPl, vs. 3, is 
likewise emphatic; after the denial that the Servant will deal harshly 
with the feeble and despairing, it affirms that he will bestow justice 
with truth; 1. *., real justice, and not the harsh substitute for it often 
given. 

Precisely here is a deficiency sometimes apparent in this commen¬ 
tary as well as in many another in greater degree. It is not a question 
of scholarship, or of criticism in the ordinary sense. It is a failure 
properly to recognize the operations of the constructive imagination 
in the writings under consideration. One learns that he cannot trust 
them to enter into the moods and sentiments of the author which are 
behind his words, and which are often deeper than his conscious thoughts 
even, with the consequence that the deeper meaning of the context is 
overlooked, and its superficial aspect rules the exegesis. Perhaps this 
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is a penalty for the attainment of a skill which can determine the exact 
amount of the kernel of Isaiah. 1 

F. B. Denio. 

The Theological Seminary, 

Bangor, Me. 

Das Buch Ezechiel. Uebersetzt und erklart. Von Richard 
Kraetzschmar. ( = “ Handkommentar zum Alten Testa¬ 
ment,” III. Abtheilung, “Die prophetischen Bucher,” 3. 
Band, 1. Theil.) Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1900. Pp. xv + 302. M. 6. 

Students of the Old Testament will gladly welcome another 
volume in this notable series of commentaries. While in some points, 
especially of textual technique, it does not surpass the series of the 
“Kurze Hand-Commentar ” edited by Marti, its greater fulness of 
exposition, and its translation of the text, entirely lacking in Marti’s 
series, give it first place among German commentaries on the Old 
Testament. 

The introduction discusses (1) the name and person of Ezekiel, (2) 
the time of Ezekiel, (3) the book of Ezekiel, and (4) the literature on 
the book of Ezekiel. Of these four divisions the third is the only 
one requiring especial attention. After setting forth the usual divisions 
and subdivisions of the book, the author properly states that the mate¬ 
rial in the main is chronologically arranged. But in special cases it 
is sacrificed to meet the point of view on which like material was 
grouped. On the composition of the book of Ezekiel the author com¬ 
bats the view of Kuenen, that Ezekiel wrote his book entire, and even 
that of Cornill ( Einleitung , p. 170), that Ezekiel put it in final shape 
in the twenty-fifth year (of his activity). He maintains that the com¬ 
pilation of the whole book could not have been done by Ezekiel. 
Evidences of this position are seen in the abrupt breaking off of the 
discourse in 3:15 and 10:7; in the expansion of the call-vision at 
3:16^-21; the lack of order in chaps. 4 f., 44-46; the purposeless 
repetition of the cherubim account in 10:1, 8ff.; the interpolation of 
11:1-13 and 14-21 in the temple-vision (chaps. 8—11); the falling 
out of the date in 37 : 1 ; and the lack of order in chaps. 38 f. As an 
indirect confirmation of his position the author cites the tradition pre¬ 
served in Baba Bathra (fol. 14^, 150), that in the line of prophets 
Ezekiel follows Jeremiah, but precedes Isaiah and the Minor Prophets, 

1 Concerning Marti’s treatment of the term “ the Servant of Jehovah ” see pp. 
322-327 of this Journal. 
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and that Ezekiel, as well as the twelve and Esther, was written by the 
men of the great synagogue. Another and still stronger argument, says 
the author, for the opinion set forth is the occurrence of duplicate pas¬ 
sages, parallel texts, etc. Some of the most striking, as noted in the 
commentary, are: 1:1-3,13 f.; 3 : 4-9 J 4 :9 _I 7 ; 6 :1 ff.; 7 : 1-9; 8 : 7 f.; 
9*5-7; 10:1, 8 ff.; 12:21-27; 17:8-10,16-20; 18 : 21-29; 23 : 40- 
44; 24:22-24; 25:3-7; 26:2-14, \9-21; 30:22-26; 35 
38 {.; 43:18-27; 45:21ft. One of the editions is preserved in a 
shorter form, and speaks of Ezekiel in the third person ; it is perhaps 
a selection out of the more detailed material which Ezekiel uttered. 
Now, since it is impossible that Ezekiel should have compiled two 
differing texts into one whole, the only solution of the matter that 
remains is the assumption of the activity of a redactor. As to the date 
of the activity of this redactor, it can only be said that he did his work 
before the translation of the Septuagint. 

A careful examination of the passages upon which the author bases 
his conclusions reveals the fact that he has minimized the importance of 
three essential facts: (1) that the book of Ezekiel is made up of scores 
of brief as well as of more extended discourses, so that the sudden 
breaking off of a narrative may point rather to the natural end of a short 
discourse than to an interruption of a narrative by an editor; (2) the 
oriental Semitic mind is fond of, and its language always abounds in, 
repetitions, both of thought and of form of speech; to eliminate such 
repetitions is to occidentalize and practically to wipe out one of the 
characteristic charms of oriental Semitic literature; (3) Ezekiel’s 
reflective, detailed method of thought and discourse is not only not a 
method of pure repetition, but a careful balancing of thought on two 
sides of a question under consideration; such discourses, on no rules 
of literary criticism applicable to Semitic literature, can be classed as 
duplicates. To designate 18: 21-25 and 26-29, or 24 : 24 and 22, 23, 
as duplicates is to fail to appreciate the finesse of the discourses of 
Ezekiel. 

The translation and the textual and comraentarial part of the work 
are the results of great industry, careful philological treatment, and 
due regard to the best literature touching the theme. These are seen 
especially in the discussions of the corrupt text of chaps. 40-46, as 
well as in such passages as 19:10; 28:13, and 31:3, and many other 
isolated passages. 

Ira M. Price. 

The University op Chicago. 
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Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testa¬ 
ments. In Verbindung mit mehreren Fachgenossen ubersetzt 
und herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch, Professor der Theolo- 
gie in Halle. Tubingen: Mohr, 1900. M. 24. 

I. Band: Die Apokryphen. Pp. xxxi + 507. II. Band: Die 
Pseudepigraphen. Pp. vii + 540. 

The general plan of this admirable work involves an introduction 
to each one of the various writings it considers, a careful translation 
from the best critical text, and footnotes intended to elucidate rather 
than discuss difficulties. Such a comprehensive treatment is pos¬ 
sible only for a group of men, and Professor Kautzsch has been aided 
by a number of German scholars. He himself treats First and Third 
Maccabees, and the Hebrew Testament of Naphthali, and also furnishes 
the introduction to the entire work. The value of the work lies, first of 
all, in the fact that it brings into convenient form a literature hitherto 
scattered through a number of works, but much more in the consci¬ 
entious scholarship displayed by each contributor. To examine the 
work in detail is obviously impossible in a review of reasonable length, 
but a few details may be specified. In his introduction to First Mac¬ 
cabees Professor Kautzsch favofs deriving the name “Maccabees” from 
maqqabi , “the hammerer,” although admitting the force of the deri¬ 
vation of Professor Curtiss from rnakhbi. The sources of the book he 
believes it to be impossible to recover, although the author must have 
had written material at his command. Of the twelve letters and the 
one Jewish decree, quoted in the course of the book, about which 
so much debate has gathered, Professor Kautzsch favors the gen¬ 
uineness of a few, but is suspicious of the majority, at least in their 
present form. He favors Willrich's identification of 1 Macc. 15:16 ft. 
with Josephus, Ant., xiv, 8: 5, and regards it as referring to the time 
of Hyrcanus II. First Macc. 14: 27 ft. he regards as the addition of a 
later writer, and on the whole favors the view that the work originally 
stopped with 14:15, and even suspects that 13:30 is the most probable 
conclusion of the original work. The original portion of the book 
would then very possibly have been composed 135-105 B. C., or even 
earlier. In its present state it cannot possibly date later than the last 
years of Herod, and in any case not earlier than 63 B. C. In his exe- 
getical notes Professor Kautzsch has given us information on precisely 
those points upon which it is demanded. These notes are seldom 
more than a line or two in length, but are examples of what should be 
contained in a commentary intended to exhibit results rather than 
processes. 
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This cautious criticism and economy of exegetical detail on the 
part of the editor mark the writers of the other contributions to the 
work. Professor Beer's introduction to Enoch, for example, though 
brief, is a valuable addition to the recent discussions upon the literary 
characteristics of the book. His analysis is in the main lines that of 
other editors, but he carries his critical division somewhat farther than 
Charles and Schurer. In his dating of the book, also, he propounds 
no radical theories. Its earliest part (chaps. 92 ; 93 :1-14; 91:12-17) 
he holds was written before 167 B. C.; chaps. 85-90, about 135-105 
B. C. The important section, chaps. 37-69, with practically all recent 
critics of first rank, he dates prior to 64 B. C. At the same time he 
refuses to accept Bousset’s suggestion that the references to the Son of 
man are Christian interpolations. The Enoch literature was collected 
into the book, he holds, in northern Palestine between 60 and 70 B. C. 

Of the other contributions to the work it is not possible to speak, 
but attention should perhaps be called to the notes of Professor Kittel 
upon the Psalms of Solomon as models of accuracy and condensation. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 


Das Passah-Mazzoth-Fest nach seinem Ursprunge, seiner 
Bedeutung und seiner innerpentateuchischen Entwicklung 
im Zusammenhange mit der israelitischen Kultusgeschichte. 
Von Rudolf Schaefer. Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1900. 
Pp. vii + 348. M. 5.60. 

The usual conclusions of higher criticism are assumed by the 
author as a working hypothesis, with the object, not only of writing a 
history of the passover in Old Testament times, but also of ascertain¬ 
ing to what extent this history confirms the conclusions assumed at 
the beginning. The passover, it is decided, originated at the exodus 
by changes in an ancient Semitic feast, of which traces have been 
found in Babylonian literature. In meaning it was a memorial of the 
exodus, a pilgrimage feast to be observed at the central sanctuary, and 
an expression of fellowship between Yahweh and his people. The 
modern view, that the later passover was a combination of two feasts, 
the passover, ) 10 B, pre-Mosaic, and the feast of unleavened bread, 
friar?, borrowed from the Canaanites, is explicitly rejected. The 
development in the different documents is regarded as coming largely 
from the codification of the original directions of Moses. The final 
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result in reference to pentateuchal criticism is that the usual chrono¬ 
logical succession of documents is accepted, but in most cases with 
earlier dates. A large part of the material is regarded as older than 
the literary form, much of it being actually Mosaic. 

The book is comprehensive, thorough, and instructive. Occasion¬ 
ally it might have been improved by condensation and omissions, and 
sometimes the reasoning is rather strained. But ordinarily the argu¬ 
ment is careful and discriminating, and the probabilities are usually 
in favor of the author's conclusions. The fact that, while the author uses 
the methods of higher criticism, he opposes some of the extreme views 
often associated with it, gives this book great value in reference to the 
pentateuchal problem. 

George Ricker Berry. 

Colgate University. 

A History of the Jewish People during the Maccabean 
and Roman Periods (including New Testament Times). 
By James Stevenson Riggs, D.D. (“Historical Series for 
Bible Students.") New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. xxi+ 
317. $1.25. 

Professor Riggs has given us a very readable and comprehensive 
account of the highly important period of which he treats. The vol¬ 
ume falls into two parts, the Maccabean period and the Roman period, 
each of which is preceded by a brief sketch of the sources at the dis¬ 
posal of the historian. This sketch does not attempt much critical 
examination of the sources, however, and one is led occasionally to 
regret this lack in the author’s treatment of those persons and move¬ 
ments our knowledge of which depends upon the testimony of ancient 
enemies. An illustration of this may very fairly be found in Professor 
Riggs’ treatment of the reign of Alexander Jannaeus. Practically all 
we know of this king comes to us through Josephus, who, as a Pharisee, 
has given us a very unfavorable picture. It is not difficult, however, 
to interpret the facts buried in his gossipy account in a way which, 
despite all allowance for one’s own personal equation, makes Alexan¬ 
der’s reign a period of the first importance in Jewish constitutional 
development. Perhaps a general criticism to be passed upon Profes¬ 
sor Riggs* work is here suggested : while he has used sources as well as 
modern authorities, he seems to have handled them as an expositor 
rather than as a critical historian. 

But when we have said this, we have said about all there is to be 
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said in criticism of the volume. Its scope and proportions are admi¬ 
rable, and it abounds in the sort of information the biblical student 
needs. If one should differ with the author in an occasional matter of 
historical interpretation—as, for instance, the general character of the 
reign of Herod I. and the procurators—it would be by no means 
certain that Professor Riggs would be the one at fault. It is always 
risky to get behind one's sources into the motives and prejudices .of 
their authors. The author is to be commended, also, for including 
in his work chapters upon the inner life of the Jews during the period 
described. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 

Die Herrlichkeit Gottes. Eine biblisch-theologische Unter- 
suchung ausgedehnt uber das Alte Testament, die Tar- 
gume, Apokryphen, Apokalypsen und das Neue Testament. 
Von Lie. Dr. Freiherrn von Gall. Giessen: Ricker, 
1900. Pp. 109. M. 3.20. 

This essay opens with a linguistic investigation as to the meaning 
of the root “qj and its substantive and verbal derivatives. The 
result of this investigation is summed up in the conclusion that 
the primary significance of the root is that of weight or heaviness. 
From this meaning are developed the secondary senses of stateliness, 
honor, and glory; but in every case the derivatives bearing the second¬ 
ary meaning are conceived in a purely outward manner. Following 
this philological portion of the essay comes the historical one as to 
the usage of the phrase m»T This investigation is carried on in 
three distinct stages : (a) in the pre-exilic period, (#) in Ezekiel, and (c) 
in the later and post-exilic literature. The conclusion of this part of the 
investigation is that the phrases in question began as the designation of 
the purely external and physical light accompanying the thunderstorm, 
supposed to be a direct work of Yahweh. This was, of course, at that 
period of the history of the religion of Israel at which Yahweh was 
conceived of simply as the thunder-god, adopted from the Kenites as 
the tribal god of Israel during the sojourn in the wilderness. But 
with Ezekiel the identification of the glory with what we might call 
the light effects of the thunderstorm yields to a more complex con¬ 
ception. God has a halo of physical light about him, but this is for 
the most part hidden from human eyes, and is to be revealed in the 
rehabilitation of Israel and to take its place in the restored temple 
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(43:5). This the author considers the germ of the messianic con¬ 
ception of the glory. Henceforth the glory of God, without being 
less physical, is simply concealed for the present in order to be mani¬ 
fested in the messianic age. The conception thus developed is main¬ 
tained through the post-exilic literature in the apocrypha, in the 
apocalypses, and in the targums. In the New Testament the same 
underlying external and physical element persists, as the author 
attempts to prove from the discourses of Jesus concerning his second 
advent, and, in fact, from all the references to the glory of God in the 
apostolic age. 

The discussion is full of interest, and leads to some valuable results; 
but the main generalization of the author is, in our judgment, too 
broad. In the New Testament sphere especially the exegesis of some 
passages has to be forced in order to drive them into line with this 
generalization. Undoubtedly the physical element lies at the basis of 
the notion expressed in the word Safa, but upon this physical basis is 
built the figurative moral and spiritual superstructure which predomi¬ 
nates and excludes the mere external element in such passages as 
Rom. 3:7; 11: 30 ; Phil. 1:11, etc. Moreover, the verbal form 8ofa£a> 
becomes practically meaningless from the point of view of the physi¬ 
cal conception. 

A. C. Zenos. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Introduction to the New Testament. By F. Godet. Vol. 
II: The Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles; Division I, 
The Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. Authorized Translation from the French by Wil¬ 
liam Affleck. New York: Imported by Scribner, 1900. 
Pp. xii + 272. $2.50. 

Of the great work on New Testament introduction which the 
gifted Swiss theologian planned as the concluding task of his long 
life, the first volume, dealing with the Pauline epistles, appeared in 
French in 1893 and in an English translation in 1894. The second 
volume was to have dealt with the gospels and Acts, and the third with 
the catholic epistles and Revelation. The second volume was to have 
consisted of two divisions, the first dealing with the synoptic gospels, 
and containing five chapters, dealing respectively with the gospel col¬ 
lection, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and the relation of the synoptists. 
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The present work contains the first two of these chapters. The author's 
lamented death interrupted his work, and we have seen no intimation 
that it can be completed from the manuscripts which he left behind. 

Chap, i deals with the question whether the church made the gospel 
collection for the purpose of using it as a weapon against Gnosticism 
and Montanism, or whether the unique position acquired by these 
books is due directly to the use of them in the public worship of 
the church, and this in turn to knowledge of their apostolic origin. 
Godet’s discussion of the question is ye ry full, but hardly as judicious 
as full. His decision for the second of the alternatives named, and his 
conclusion that at the end of the first century there existed a gospel 
collection containing our present four gospels and no others, seem 
neither sustained by the evidence advanced nor consistent with the 
whole body of facts. 

Chap. 2 is a full and interesting discussion of the problems con¬ 
nected with the first gospel. Godet recognizes two strata in the book, 
and distinguishes the original apostolic gospel, written in Aramaic 
early in the sixth decade, from the present Greek gospel, edited at 
Matthew’s suggestion by a disciple of the apostle and put forth 60-68 
A. D. He defends the historical accuracy of the book in most respects, 
but admits a few errors due to the hand of the later editor. His dis¬ 
cussion of the supernatural birth is one of the least admirable parts of 
the book, damaging a good cause with false assumptions and argu¬ 
ments which, to say the least, fail to appeal to men of this generation. 

One lays down the volume with regret that an author so equipped 
with learning and insight and a most charming style, albeit he some¬ 
times marred his work and weakened his case through insufficient 
apprehension of the strength of his opponents’ position, was not spared 
to complete the work he had planned. 

Ernest D. Burton. 

The University of Chicago. 

The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testa¬ 
ment. By Henry S. Nash. (=“ New Testament Hand¬ 
books/’ edited by Shailer Mathews.) New York: Macmillan, 
1900. Pp. xl+ 192. $0.75. 

This little volume, though not formally so divided, falls naturally 
into two parts. The first five chapters, occupying 100 pages, may be 
called introductory to the remaining six chapters, occupying the other 
89 pages of the book. In the introductory portion the author treats 
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of the following subjects: (i) the relations of criticism and interpre¬ 
tation ; (2) the Bible definition of revelation and the ideal of Bible 
study that goes with it; (3) how criticism became necessary; (4) how 
the possibility of it was given; and (5) how it was realized. The 
remaining part of the book treats of (1) the preliminary work of criti¬ 
cism ; (2) the turning-point in the course of criticism; (3) tendencies; 
(4) schools ; (5) historic spirit; and (6) the inspiration of criticism. 

The method of treatment is full of interest to the scholar who is 
more or less familiar with universal history and the history of the 
particular subject under treatment, but we can scarcely say that it is 
altogether satisfactory from the point of view of the purpose of the 
book, which, according to the author, is “to make clear to non¬ 
professional readers the nature of the higher criticism.” It fails at 
two crucial points: first, in the selection and arrangement of the 
materials to be presented, and, secondly, in the style of presentation. 
As to the first, we would point to the disproportion between the general 
and introductory and the special parts of the work. More than half 
of the volume is taken up with a general survey of ecclesiastical and 
theological movements that have a very indirect bearing upon the 
specific theme of the treatise. As to the method of presentation, we 
have to say that the author nowhere gives a clear and scientific defini¬ 
tion of the higher criticism. The nearest approach he makes to this 
is in the following, which, on the margin, he calls “ definition of criti¬ 
cism ” (p. 14): “ Criticism is that mental process in modern Christianity 
whereby the historic character and true nature of divine revelation is 
appreciated and manifested.” This may be a rhetorical description of 
the author’s idea of what criticism has done, but it is not a definition, 
strictly speaking. Other approaches of the same kind to a definition 
lead to similar vague and illusive descriptions. For instance : “Criti¬ 
cism is not this or that opinion, neither is it this or that body of 
opinions. It is an intellectual temperament, a mental disposition” 
(pp. 84, 85); or: “The gist of criticism consists in the direct applica¬ 
tion of scientific methods to the sacred books” (p. 101). If Professor 
Nash had told us what these scientific methods are and how they are 
correctly applied, he might have approximated that clear conception 
which he has avowedly aimed to give to “ the non-professional reader.” 
In general, the author’s style is not adapted to such scientific and 
historical work as he has undertaken to do in the present volume. It 
is too rhetorical, epigrammatic, and flashy, and therefore misleading. 
What is especially needed in this field is a concise, but clear and full, 
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statement of the historical facts as to the origin and progress of the 
higher criticism of the New Testament. As we have already said, this 
book does not adequately supply this need. 

A. C. Zenos. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Der abendlandische Text der Apostelgeschichte und die 
Wir-Quelle. Von August Pott. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. 
Pp. 88. M. 3. 

“It is interesting to observe,” says Dr. J. Rendell Harris, “how, 
in questions of textual criticism, all roads lead to the origin of the 
much-debated Western readings.” Certain it is that the majority of 
New Testament critics appear to be at present traversing this interest¬ 
ing thoroughfare. The novice is wont to conclude from the name 
“Western” that said readings are farthest removed, both in respect of 
locality and time of origin, from those which prevailed in the apostolic 
age. When, however, he finds that the Western text was first prevalent 
in the most eastern of all Christian communities, and that as early 
perhaps as the first half of the second century, he begins to understand 
the real reason for the enthusiasm of his masters over things unfortu¬ 
nately styled “Western.” A vast amount of work is at present pro¬ 
ceeding in the reexamination and collation of minuscle texts, with 
particular reference to any added light they may bring to the solution 
of the problems connected with the original text of the Acts of the 
apostles. 

August Pott, Adjunct im Kdnigl. Domkandidatenstift zu Berlin, 
has undertaken this work, and, in particular in the English university 
libraries, in a spirit and method at once original and suggestive. In 
his Studic under review the long-esteemed thirteenth-century minuscle 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, known as Clarke 9 (Grk. Act. 58) is 
discussed in its relation to the Western type of readings recognized in 
Acts. As is abundantly manifest from the author’s collation of the 
MS. with Tischendorf’s text of Acts (eighth edition), the first twelve 
and the last six chapters reflect generally the ordinary type of text, 
whereas the intervening ten show exceptional bias toward the Western 
type. 

Pott’s collation and exhaustive description of the MS. which he 
designates as O are the indispensable and permanent features of his 
contribution, and show his recognition of the true method in such 
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discussion, which places beside the special pleading of the advocate all 
the data contained in the document under review. 

Pott’s particular contention is that the Western text of Acts, pre¬ 
served in Codex fiezae, is inferior to and of later origin than that 
prevailing in the original sources to which O bears testimony. He 
finds O closely related to the emended form of the Philoxenian Syriac, 
as well as to Minuscle 137 of Milan, and cleverly presses the claims of 
his group-combination OMPh as against D and its supporters, where they 
differ. This favorite group, moreover, is found to reflect, in its purest 
extant form, Luke’s Acta Pauli based upon Luke’s personal notes 
(tVir-Bericht), and which was afterward worked up, with additional 
matter, into our Acts of the apostles. 

For originality and ingenuity, in his attempted solution of the 
intricate matters involved, Pott is worthy to be named in the same 
class with such masters of the craft as Spitta, Jungst, and Wendt. 

Chas. F. Sitterly. 

Madison, N. J. 

Die Quelle der kanonischen Kindheitsgeschichte Jesus’. 
Von Ludwig Conrady. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. x + 342. M. 8. 

This book is not presented in the spirit of controversy nor to over¬ 
throw the theory of Resch’s Kindheitsevangelium . While the author 
deems Resch’s theory inadequate, he nevertheless agrees with Resch in 
postulating a Hebrew original. The material is treated under four 
main divisions: (1) the tracing of a source in the canonical childhood 
story; (2) the source in its relation to the canonical story; (3) the 
justification of the choice of source; and (4) a study of the source by 
itself. 

In the first division the author points out that Matthew merely 
refers to an already well-known infancy story, and, according to his 
custom, endeavors to legitimize the same by quoting Old Testament 
prophecy. Were Matthew the first-hand narrator of such important 
and startling facts, he would have had to amplify his narrative. That 
he has a Greek source is indicated by his explanation of such terms as 
“Jesus” and “Immanuel.” His knowledge of the events of the first 
two years of Jesus* life is very poor, and his references to time and 
place are studiously vague to hide his ignorance and facilitate the intro¬ 
duction of Old Testament quotations. 

Luke, like Matthew, is tcndcnzios in that he attempts to accomplish 
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the self-same task by “artistic composition” and a free use of the 
same source and of Matthew. Matthew and Luke are in essential har¬ 
mony : e . g ., the mother’s name, her virginity, conception by the Holy 
Spirit, the relation between Joseph and Mary, Christ’s Davidic descent, 
the birthplace, and the fact of a real birth. The differences can be 
accounted for by Luke’s pushing of Mary into the foreground, his 
attempt to make a more finished story, and one bearing some relation 
to his gospel, which last result was accomplished by his weaving in of 
the story of John the Baptist as a foil for that of Christ. Both 
accounts aim to discredit in a measure the original. They are anti- 
docetic, and attempt to convert their docetic source into material for 
the use and defense of orthodoxy. 

In the second division the source is maintained to be the protevan- 
gelium of James (!); and this source, it is alleged, was used, lost, found, 
and condemned as apocryphal. The author’s attempt to show the 
dependence of Matthew and Luke upon this source is as unsuccessful 
as it is painstaking, subjective, and ingenious. 

The vindication of the choice of source by an appeal to the patristic 
and apocryphal literature is very imperfect. For, except in the case 
of Justin Martyr (and possibly Celsus), the author proves only that 
various early Christian writers from Ignatius to Epiphanius used 
the protevangelium of James or the canonical stories. From an 
examination of Justin Martyr the author passes over the evidence of 
two hundred years very lightly, devoting a paragraph to Irenaeus, some 
three lines to Origen, and a little over a page to Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria; while Tertullian, Hippolytus, Novatian, Archelaus, Victorinus, 
Peter of Alexandria, and Alexander of Alexandria are quite over¬ 
looked. But all of these contribute to the study in hand, Irenseus 
having some thirty-five references to the virgin birth alone, of which 
eleven at least bear directly upon the problem; Tertullian forty-three, 
of which eight treat specifically of the topic in hand; Origen twenty- 
five, of which seven contribute to the source problem; and Hippolytus 
forty, of which three are relevant to the problem of the source, while 
each of the others has at least one significant reference. Why pass 
over these to come to Epiphanius ? Conrady thinks that, with the 
exception of the gospel of Thomas, all other apocryphal New Testa¬ 
ment writings are essentially harmonies of the canonical child history 
and the protevangelium of James, which is an original work. 

Conrady denies the composite character of the protevangelium, 
and finds one hundred and thirty traces of false translations, and many 
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other characteristics which necessitate a Hebrew original. The book, 
written about the year 120 and translated soon after, is an Egyptian 
(probably Alexandrian) semi-Christian invention made from a certain 
knowledge of the Old Testament, a poor knowledge of Hebrew law 
and custom, and a better knowledge of Egyptian mythology. The 
author writes as a child of his time to the children of his time, and 
the book is an evidence of the infusion of Egyptian cult into the 
church. 

Looking at Conrady’s “scientific investigation” as a whole, one 
cannot fail to admire his scholarly, thorough, and often ingenious 
work, while at the same time one feels that the very minuteness and 
subjectiveness of the investigation nullify for the most part all of his 
important Conclusions. 

T. Allan Hoben. 

The University of Chicago. 

Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George T. Purves, 
D.D., LL.D. With Maps. New York: Scribner, 1900* 
Pp. xxii + 343. $1.25. 

Ten Epochs of Church History: The Apostolic Age , its Life> 
Doctrine , Worship , and Polity . By James Vernon Bartlet, 
M.A. New York: Scribner, 1899. Pp. xliv-f 542. $2 net . 

The series to which the former of these two volumes belongs is 
said to have for its aim “ to present in concise and attractive form the 
results of investigation and exploration in the broad fields of biblical 
history, literature, and teaching.” In the view of the “critical scholar¬ 
ship ” on which the contributions were to be based, the results of this 
kind attained during the last quarter-century have been unprecedented 
in amount and value. The literary enterprise itself indicates that edi¬ 
tors and publishers to some extent share this belief. One rises, how¬ 
ever, from a careful study of this volume with the impression that to 
the authors mind there are few results of any value, even after research 
and criticism have been humored in their irrational attempt to improve 
upon tradition. What the author writes in a brief defense of the 
authenticity of 2 Peter is characteristic: “We should be slow to 
believe that the churches, which rejected other works pretending to be 
his, were imposed on by so daring a forgery.” It makes no difference 
that a large part of the churches at the time in question did not reject 
the forgeries, while all whose opinion was best informed did reject, or 
were at least suspicious of, 2 Peter. The judgment of unknown voters 
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in mediaeval councils is preferred to that of modern scholars, even 
though John Calvin head the list. 

Considering the author’s standpoint, the work is meritorious. A 
review of the contents will show its nature. Each of the five parts is 
preceded by a sketch of the historical sources. Needless to say that 
all the books of our New Testament canon appear as just what the gen¬ 
eral opinion of fifty to one hundred years ago decreed them, and of the 
accepted dates unaffected by critical research. The synoptic gospels 
and Acts, for example, are all by the authors tradition assumes, and 
must be dated 60-70 A. D. If any explanation is desired of the phe¬ 
nomenon of apparent employment of one by another, or of common 
sources, it is sufficient to resort to Gieseler’s theory of oral tradition 
(1818). On this assumption, especially in view of the character of these 
writings, no other historical sources are worthy of consideration. Hence 
the character and contents of this volume (pp. 9-261) are substantially 
a paraphrase of the book of Acts with ten intercalated pages (pp. 129- 
38) on “Judaic Christianity,” wherein use is made of the epistle of 
James (dated 45-50 A. D.). Similar digressions report the contents of 
Paul’s epistles. From the death of Paul to the end of the century, 
Acts no longer affording the required material, the story is correspond¬ 
ingly brief. The criticism of the historical sources occupies but ten 
pages, and the whole period of the Petrine and Johannine epistles, the 
synoptic and Johannine gospels, Jude and Revelation, the formative 
period of the gentile church, is dispatched in thirty-eight pages (pp. 
265-312)! 

With such limitations it might well seem difficult to produce a book 
of value. The marvel is that Dr. Purves has done so well. In spite 
of a conservatism so strong as to involve the most pessimistic attitude 
toward “the results of investigation and exploration,” with exaggerated 
adherence to views and sources which, at least, lack the charm of nov¬ 
elty, he is able to restate the old almost as if it were new. He writes 
clearly and lucidly. Without command of critical method, his instinc¬ 
tive rejection of every novelty includes many instances of sound judg¬ 
ment, as in his rejection of recent attempts to deny the identity of the 
occasion on which, according to our two authorities Luke and Paul, 
the question of imposing the yoke of the law on gentile Christians 
was, once and for all, settled by a conference at Jerusalem between 
Paul and the “pillars.” His own harmony of Gal., chap. 2, with 
Acts, chap. 15, breaks down indeed in the attempt to reconcile Peter’s 
conduct at Antioch with a preceding settlement of the question 
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involved by the “Jerusalem decrees;” but conservatism is at least as 
well employed against special pleading in favor of the inerrancy of 
Luke as on the other side. 

For those in search of a restatement of the old views in simple lan¬ 
guage, lucid and attractive style, with a guarantee that nothing shall 
appear that the most rigidly orthodox will not admit to be entirely 
“ safe,” Dr. Purves has provided the very thing. 

The conservatism of Mr. Bartlet is of a different character—a result 
rather than a presupposition, a consequence of reasoning rather than 
of instinct. His conception of his task, accordingly, is a different one. 
His general results are but little more advanced than those of his Amer¬ 
ican colaborer. Acts is Lucan, though as late as 75-80; 2 Peter is only 
partly genuine (chaps. 1 + 3 : 8 (14) to end ; about 62-63 A. D.); the 
pastoral epistles have “at least a large Pauline basis,” though the theory 
of a second Roman captivity is abandoned ; all the Johannine books 
are from the hand of the apostle; the synoptic gospels, originating 
“between 65 and 80 A. D.,” are accounted for along the accepted 
modern lines of the current two-document theory. But instead of 
merely paraphrasing Acts, with the addition of a few supplementary 
data from the epistles, our author devotes only the first of his four 
“books” to “The First Generation: A. D. 29-62.” Book II deals 
with “The Age of Transition: A. D. 62-70;” Book III, with “The 
Second Generation;” and Book IV, with “Church Life and Doc¬ 
trine.” 

It is one of the excellent features of a work really intended to 
popularize some of the generally accepted results of scholarship in 
these fields that it discusses at length and with copious citations 
some of the sources for the history of early Christianity of which the 
average reader is either ignorant, or whose bearing on the problems of 
the age he is unable to apprehend. Thus Mr. Bartlet makes especially 
full use of the “ Didache,” applying the light derivable from it to solve 
the question, “What was the type of Christianity among the early 
churches of Syria ? ” Many of us will regard Mr. Bartlet’s date for 
this work (65-66 A. D. for the first Christian redaction of the Jewish 
“Two Ways,” 72-80 for our “Didache”), which he bases on the 
Christian section of the “ Ascensio Isaiae,” also assigned with great con¬ 
fidence to 64-68, as an extravagantly early one. The confident dating 
of Ps.-Barnabas (“the era 70-79 A. D., as that in which Barnabas was 
written, seems now finally assured,” p. 521) is almost amazing. Har- 
nack, as we know, dates Barnabas in 132 and the “Didache” in its 
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present form about 140, while Mr. Bartlet’s dating of both “Visio 
Isaiae” and Barnabas rests on grounds which are far from convincing. 

The effort to identify the visit of Paul to Jerusalem of Gal., chap. 2, 
with some visit unknown to Acts, and to place it before Acts, chap. 15, 
may be tempting to those who hold a retainer for the infallibility of 
Luke, but will scarcely appeal to many besides Professor Weber, of 
Wurzburg, and Professor Ramsay. Acts 15 :1-19 is impossible after 
Gal. 2 :1-10. Gal. 2 :11-21 is impossible if the question of “the pol¬ 
lutions of idols ” had previously been settled by common consent, as 
represented in Acts 15 : 20-35. Equally impossible is Acts 16 : 3 after 
the writing of Gal. 5: 2, all the more if Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium 
were among the churches principally addressed. 

This and the statement that Matthew “betrays no consciousness of 
the actual issues of 70 A. D.”—but see s. v . “Matthew, Gospel of “in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary , for Mr. Bartlet’s fuller statement, and cf \ 
Matt. 22 :7—seem to show an occasional lack of critical judgment. But 
the contrast of English conservatism with American, as shown in the vol¬ 
umes before us, is such as can hardly be viewed with complacency by 
American scholars. Many scholars will find Mr. Bartlet’s conclusions 
too conservative for the facts; few, even of the best, and of those rep¬ 
resenting much more radical schools of opinion, will lay down his 
interesting, well-written volume without acknowledging that they have 
learned from it and been stimulated by it. 

Benj. W. Bacon. 

Yale Divinity School. 

Das gesetzesfreie Evangelium des Paulus nach seinem 
Werdegang dargestellt. Von Paul Feine. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. 232. M. 5. 

This book belongs to that class, of which happily there have been 
not a few in recent years, which attempt to understand the teaching of 
the apostle Paul by genetic study of it, following in the investigation 
as nearly as possible the path which the apostle followed in its devel¬ 
opment. The general position of Feine is that the evidence points to 
no appreciable Hellenistic influence upon Paul’s pre-Christian think¬ 
ing, and that his Christian thought, both respecting law and in gen¬ 
eral, is the product of his pharisaic views and of his revolutionary 
experience in conversion. The criticism of Holsten’s views, particu¬ 
larly as concerns the flesh add the spirit, and the morally evil charac¬ 
ter of the former, is, in the main at least, admirable and just. The 
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discussion of the conversion of Paul, based upon a discriminating 
exegesis of the apostle’s own statements concerning it, and setting 
forth with clearness its abrupt and revolutionary character, is almost 
equally so, though we believe it goes too far in denying that Paul felt 
any dissatisfaction with his life until the moment of his conversion. 

On another point we are constrained to more emphatic dissent, 
viz., from Feine’s contention that both before and after his conversion 
Paul looked upon the Mosaic law from a purely pharisaic and legal¬ 
istic point of view,, conceiving of it as excluding grace and mercy, the 
difference between his pre-Christian and Christian view being simply 
that, whereas before his conversion he conceived that men could fulfil 
the law’s demands, he reached in that experience the firm conviction 
that such fulfilment was impossible. It follows that no salvation was 
possible before Christ came, and this judgment Feine expressly ascribes 
to Paul (p. 92). This interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of law, 
defended in an acute and extended exposition of Rom. 1 : 18—3:20, 
is, we are persuaded, erroneous. It completely ignores the plain 
testimony of Rom. 3:31—4: 25, of which Feine, by the way, takes 
practically no account, but in which Paul contends that faith is the 
doctrine of the Old Testament and was the basis of justification in 
Old Testament times even as later. It is true that Paul recognizes 
the strong legalistic element in the Old Testament (that element 
which for the Pharisee hid everything else from sight, but which even 
he was compelled to qualify by his doctrine of God’s favoritism toward 
Israel) and often used the term “law” with reference to it alone; yet in 
his Christian view this was never for Paul the whole of the law, and we 
fall into serious error in interpreting him if we fail to distinguish 
between law in this strict legalistic, pharisaic sense and law as repre¬ 
senting in the apostle’s thought the true meaning of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. That Paul has nowhere expressly stated this distinction is 
doubtless true, but where has he stated those distinctions which Feine 
himself is compelled to recognize, and where indeed has he ever 
turned lexicographer for his readers ? 

Of Feine’s contention that the Greek notion of the flesh had no 
influence on Paul’s pre-Christian thinking and the interpretation of 
Rom., chap. 7, by which he sustains it, we have no space to speak 
adequately. His interpretation of the “ I” of vss. 7-11 as referring to 
the race as existing in Adam is interesting, but not likely to gain gen¬ 
eral acceptance. For his reference of the “I” of vss. 14-25 (in which 
the verbs are in the present tense instead of in the past as in vss. 7-13) 
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to the believer in Christ, conscious, however, that he is still in a measure 
subject to the power of the flesh by reason of the imperfection of his 
fellowship with Christ, there is possibly more to be said ; though even 
here the arguments by which Feine endeavors to exclude the possi¬ 
bility of these verses describing or including the experience of a man 
of high-minded moral earnestness seeking righteousness under law are 
characterized, as in his exposition of the term “ law,” by a rigidity of 
definition unjustified by usage. 

But no dissent from Feine’s view on the larger matters of which we 
have spoken, or from his interpretation of specific passages, in many of 
which he seems to us to be more acute than judicious, can prevent our 
recognizing in the volume as a whole the work of an able expositor and 
a valuable contribution to Paul's theology. Only through the adop¬ 
tion of the genetic method which this book well illustrates is biblical 
theology to accomplish its important task. 

Ernest D. Burton. 

The University of Chicago. 

Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes. Von Johannes Weiss. 
Zweite Auflage. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1900. Pp. viii + 214. M. 5. 

This second edition reaffirms the positions taken in the pamphlet 
that constituted the first edition (1892 ; pp. 67), but presents a much 
more complete statement of the grounds for them. 

The author's main contention is that Jesus' conception of the king¬ 
dom of God was exclusively eschatological. He supposed that the 
kingdom would in no sense begin before the occurrence of the messi¬ 
anic judgment. 

Weiss recognizes that the synoptic gospels in their present form 
contain some passages that represent Jesus as teaching that the king¬ 
dom had in a certain sense already begun, and was passing through a 
period of development that would culminate in the messianic judg¬ 
ment. Some of these passages, for example the parable of the tares, 
Weiss exscinds, regarding them as erroneously ascribed to Jesus by 
the compilers of the gospels. Others he so interprets as to elimi¬ 
nate from them the teaching they have ordinarily been supposed to 
contain. Still others he explains as hyperbolical utterances in which 
Jesus, in moments of special spiritual exhilaration, spoke of future 
occurrences as though already present. 

Weiss maintains that Jesus' ethical teachings were greatly influenced 
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by his all-absorbing interest in the approaching messianic judgment, 
and discusses them at some length from this standpoint. He argues 
that Jesus did not give them in a form adapted to a long and peace¬ 
fully developing civilization. The injunctions to sell all, to deny one’s 
self, to give to him that asks, to love one’s enemies, are all injunctions 
that can be obeyed only under the pressure of some great and unusual 
motive like the consciousness of an impending messianic judgment, and 
it was only because Jesus thought the messianic judgment was impending 
that he gave them. He had the making of a great ethical teacher in 
him, and might have founded a great system of ethics had he not heard 
the messianic call in the Jordan valley (p. 145). 

Whatever be one’s opinion of the author’s main contention, he will 
find in the book many valuable exegetical suggestions and a whole¬ 
some emphasis of the reality of Jesus* religious experience. 

There are five notes appended, of which one on the “ Son of man ” 
and another on the “righteousness of God” are of special interest. 

Edward I. Bosworth. 

Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


Ein neues Evangeliumfragment. Von Adolf Jacoby. Mit 
vier Tafeln in Lichtdruck. Strassburg: Trubner, 1900. 
Pp. 55. M. 4. 

Text and translation of two early Christian documents appear for 
the first time in this little book, and to this extent its contents possess 
the interest and importance of novelty. The first of these consists of 
a series of Coptic gospel fragments, unfortunately much mutilated. 
Excellent facsimile reproductions of these fragments are appended to 
the volume. Of the value of this work upon the Coptic side, Coptic 
scholars have already pronounced rather unfavorably. The second 
document is a prayer to Christ in Greek, preserved almost complete in 
a single Gizeh Museum papyrus, No. 10263. The editor publishes 
this interesting piece from a transcription made by Reitzenstein, sup¬ 
plemented by some notes contributed by B. P. Grenfell. While in 
Cairo a year ago I made a somewhat careful transcript of the same 
papyrus, a peculiarly difficult one of the fourth or fifth century. After 
6 oTavfXjy$€Ls I should read M rov 7ravay[tov £v]A.ov for Jacoby’s lacuna 
at the beginning of 1. 4, and in 1. 8 for his rtfs m <£vtfs rwv dvc/xcov I 
have iv rtfs irrcpvois twv dv€/xa>v. The editor seems unaware of Mr. 
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Grenfell’s suggestion 1 that the prayer was buried with a mummy—a 
hint that throws a flood of life upon the closing lines—and he gives 
no description of the papyrus. 

The connecting link between these two documents the editor finds 
in their common reference to Christ as having broken the claw of 
death (xapuv). Understanding the Oxyrhynchus Logia and the gos¬ 
pel quotations in 2 Clement to represent the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, he assigns the Coptic fragments to that gospel. Further, 
since the fourth-century prayer connects itself with the Coptic frag¬ 
ments in the reference to the claw of death, it may be taken as reflect¬ 
ing the Gospel according to the Egyptians, and its sketch of the life 
and death of Jesus thus takes on the importance of an epitome of that 
gospel. 

Ingenious as this is, the links which bind the Greek prayer to the 
Coptic fragments, and the Coptic fragments to the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians, are hardly strong enough for the strain put upon 
them, while Harnack’s assignment of the Oxyrhynchus Logia to the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians is by no means certain enough to 
build upon. Jacoby’s little book is thus a plexus of conjectures, and, 
from the critical point of view, disappointing. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University'of Chicago. 

Der erste Clemensbrief. Untersucht und herausgegeben von 
Rudolf Knopf. (=“Texte und Untersuchungen,” Neue 
Folge, V, 1.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. iv+194. 
M. 6. 

The only reason for reediting 1 Clement after Lightfoot is that 
we now have a witness to the text unknown to that master of early 
Christianfcliterature. Knopf has availed himself of the Latin version, 
made accessible in Dom Morin’s Anecdota Maredsolana , II (1894), and, 
comparing this with the Codex Alexandrinus, preferred by Lightfoot, 
the Constantinopolitanus of Bryennios, and the Cambridge Syriac 
manuscript, he has reconstructed the Greek text with a completeness 

1 The description of the papyrus in Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt’s Inventory of 
Greek Papyri in the Giteh Museum runs: 44 10263. Prayer. Fourth or fifth century 
A. D. Apparently had been buried with a mummy. I selis. 18.7 X 33 cm. Fibers 
horizontal. Script good-sized semi-uncial. Contents : Christian prayer addressing 
Christ under various titles. Inc. AruroXoDpol <r« B%bw tQp oitpavQtw. Nearly complete; 
18 lines.” While this Inventory is still unpublished, it must have been accessible to 
Reitzenstein at Gizeh, being part of the official catalogue of the museum. 
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not hitherto attained. The Old Latin version proves to be a very 
important witness. It was made in all probability between 150 and 
230 A. D., and the eleventh-century codex, used by Morin, while not 
preserving the original Latin in its integrity, still gives us a valuable 
link in the chain which reaches back to that early date. It is especially 
valuable for chaps. 57-64, which are lacking in the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. Here Knopf is able to show that several of Lightfoot's con¬ 
jectural readings were at fault. 

Besides the finely printed text, with full critical apparatus and 
extensive prolegomena, all of high value, our editor gives us a discus¬ 
sion of the literary character of the epistle. This is one of the best 
things in the book. It shows clearly how little information the letter 
contains as to the actual state of affairs in Corinth. We learn that there 
was controversy in that church, and that certain presbyters had been 
deposed by a faction, but that is about all. (Knopf does not follow 
Wrede in holding that it was a dispute between Amt and Geist, though 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to him in other ways.) In the 
reviewer's opinion Knopfs conclusion is sound : 1 Clement is a sort 
of homily, belonging to the 44 Erbauungslitteratur ” of the post-apostolic 
age. It was designed for public reading, and, in whole or ih part, was 
probably so read in Rome as well as in Corinth. There are several 
other writings, dating from the latter part of the first or early in the 
second century, which our editor puts into the same general class. Such 
are Hebrews, James, 1 Peter, Barnabas, and, a little later perhaps, 2 
Clement. It is a satisfaction to find one who must needs busy himself 
with the minutia of text-criticism also endowed with that delicate 
literary sense which enables him to enter into the consideration of 
problems of a wholly different kind, and to do this, not only with 
pleasure to himself, but also with profit to his readers. 

John Winthrop Platner. 

Harvard Divinity School. 

Tatians sogenannte Apologie. Exegetisch-chronologische 
Studie. Von R. C. Kukula. Leipzig: Teubner, 1900. Pp. 
67. M. 2.40. 

“Altersbeweis" und 44 KOnstlerkatalog” in Tatians Redean 
die Griechen. Von R. C. Kukula. Wien: Selbstverlag 
des Verfassers, 1900. Pp. 28. 

Much of the first of these pamphlets is devoted to the emendation 
and interpretation of various difficult passages in Tatian’s Address to 
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the Greeks , but its chief object is to present a view as to the date, place, 
and occasion of the composition of that work, which is, as a whole, 
new. The author maintains that the work, instead of being an apology, 
is an inaugural address delivered by Tatian soon after his escape from 
Rome about the time of Justin’s martyrdom, at the opening of a school 
in Asia Minor, probably the heretical 8i8a<r#eaAtf6v mentioned by Irenseus. 
Its composition would thus fall between the death of Justin, 165 A. D., 
and Tatian’s final break with the Catholic church in 172 A. D., of which 
event the heretical tendencies already discernible in this writing give 
the first premonition. 

In the second pamphlet the same author undertakes to defend the 
second part of the Address , that devoted to the proofs of the antiquity 
and superior moral worth of Christianity, against the charges of obscu¬ 
rity and incoherence which have long been urged against it. Kukula’s 
emended Greek text of the sections under discussion, chaps. 31-41, is 
printed in full, and followed by an analysis of their contents, in which 
the author finds an exemplification of the principle for the arrange¬ 
ment of arguments advanced by Cicero and Quintilian, viz., first the 
strong, then the weak, and last the strongest. The arrangement and 
the whole progress of thought in the Address he thus finds admirable 
from every point of view. While Kukula’s attitude is hardly judicial, 
and often suggests the advocate, he has clearly done a service to the 
interpretation of Tatian which further students of that Father may not 
overlook. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Die authentische Ausgabe der Evangelien-Homilien Gregors 
d. Gr. Ein erster Beitrag zur Geschichte ihrer Oberlieferung. 
Von Georg Pfeilschifter. Munchen: Lentnersche Buchh., 
1900. Pp. xxi + 122. M. 3. 

This preliminary study is not text-critical, but it prepares a method 
for a text-critical study. Pfeilschifter distinguishes two editions of the 
“Homilies”: one published in 592 without the sanction of Gregory, 
which won a large circulation before Gregory in 593, or late in 592, 
prepared a second “ authentic ” edition by which other copies could be 
corrected. He distinguishes various criteria of form, division, and 
sequence by which to prepare the way for grouping the many manu¬ 
scripts by distinguishing between the original edition and the authentic 
edition. Incidentally and in this connection the essay is of particular 
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value as illustrating the great pest of textual critics, the fact that the 
author himself is often responsible for variations and again responsible 
for causing other manuscripts to have a part of their readings corrected 
by this variant text. The object of text criticism is not always, there¬ 
fore, the original text. If manuscripts were never “corrected/ 1 the 
task of the text critic would be a science clean-cut, definite, and final, 
instead of as now an art painful and inconclusive. 

The essay is capital work, and it is not a surprise to find, coming 
as it does from the well-equipped seminary of church history in Munich, 
that the work was undertaken at the instigation and carried on with 
the kind cooperation of Dr. Weyman. 

This essay is the earnest that the future text will be grounded in a 
completely scientific method, and the text itself will be looked for with 
great interest. Ernest C. Richardson. 

Princeton University Library. 


The Amherst Papyri. Being an Account of the Greek Papyri 
in the Collection of the Right Hon. Lord Amherst of 
Hackney, F.S.A., at Didlington Hall, Norfolk. By Ber¬ 
nard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt. Part I: The 
Ascension of Isaiah , and Other Theological Fragments . With 
nine Plates. London: Frowde, 1900. Pp. 48. 15s., net. 

The editors of this new volume of Greek papyri are known to 
the theological world chiefly through their discovery of the Logia 
fragment at Oxyrhynchus in 1896-7. Their subsequent excavations 
have been hardly less successful, and the rapidity and accuracy with 
which they edit the papyri they unearth are the astonishment of all 
workers in their field. 

The papyri here published are not the trophies of the editors’ exca¬ 
vations, however. They were obtained by purchases made by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt for Lord Amherst, whose collection of Greek papyri 
is said to be the most important private collection yet made. The clas¬ 
sical texts found in it are reserved for a second volume, and the present 
volume is devoted wholly to theological pieces. The first and most 
important of these is a considerable fragment of what is probably the 
original Greek of the Ascension of Isaiah. For the complete form of 
this early Jewish and Christian apocryph we are dependent upon the 
Ethiopic, while Latin and Slavonic versions of parts of it and a very 
late and free Greek recension of it exist. The recovery of one-sixth 
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of the early Greek form of the Ascension in a papyrus of the fifth or 
sixth century thus promises to help much toward the solution of some 
of its textual problems. Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt devote half of 
their volume to the Ascension, printing an introduction, the text, a 
translation, and a commentary, and then reproducing the whole 
manuscript in a series of seven beautiful facsimiles. 

The second papyrus of the book is, from a different point of view, 
quite as interesting as the first. It is an early Christian hymn, 
resembling in form the “Ad Virgines Exhortatio” of Gregory of 
Nazianzos, with which the editors are disposed to connect it in date. 
In structure the hymn is peculiar, being at once alphabetic, metrical, 
and to some extent accentual, and thus belongs to the transition 
period between metrical and accentual verse. The third papyrus, a 
Christian letter written from Rome about 250-85 A. D., is the earliest 
in the volume, which thus consists almost entirely of pieces from the 
Byzantine period. The same papyrus preserves the Greek of Heb. 
1:1, and of Gen. 1: 1-5 in the versions of the Septuagint and of 
Aquila. 

With the exception of two seventh- or eighth-century liturgical 
papyri, used, the editors suggest, as choir slips, the remaining pieces of 
the volume are from the Greek Bible, Job, chaps. 1 and 2; Pss. 5, 58, 
59, 108, 118, 135, 138-140; and Acts, chap. 2, being represented. Of 
the biblical pieces the earliest is the one preserving Heb. 1:1 and 
Gen. 1:1-5, which was written about 300 A. D. The rest are of the 
fifth and seventh centuries. The largest papyrus is the one containing 
Pss. 108, 118, 135, 138-140. In form all the pieces in the volume, 
except the hymn, the letter, and the choir slips, are leaf books, not 
rolls. The fragments of Pss. 58, 59, and Acts, chap. 2, are on parch¬ 
ment. 

It will be seen that the Oxford editors have made a considerable 
and varied contribution to textual apparatus as well as to early Christian 
literature. The whole is done with that especial concern for the 
reader’s convenience which distinguishes the editions of Messrs. Gren¬ 
fell and Hunt. Full introductions, intelligible transcriptions, critical 
notes, occasional translations, and complete indices give all the help 
the student of these texts could ask. As the indices refer to the papyri 
by number, and a single papyrus sometimes covers a score or more of 
pages, the search for references in this, as in other volumes by the 
same editors, would be much facilitated by printing at the top of every 
page the number of the papyrus under discussion. 
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One observes with some surprise that the editors print 'ItpowraXijiL, 
preserving the traditional rough breathing against the distinguished 
authority of Dr. Hort. In the hymn, makes a tempting restora¬ 

tion after ra 8) (TKLpr^fmra [ — ], 1. 19, despite its accentual unfit¬ 
ness. In 1 . 15, p. 31, #cc seems a misprint for #c«» = kox. 

In nothing is American scholarship so unfortunate as in its lack 
of manuscript material. In the case of Greek papyri this lack is most 
conspicuous. If there are Greek papyri owned in America, their pos¬ 
sessors have not brought them to the attention of students of manu¬ 
scripts, and their possible contributions to literature and history are as 
yet unmade. But it is safe to say that there are none, or next to none, 
and one longs for the time when American travelers and collectors 
will see and seize the opportunity, suggested by the Lord Amherst 
volume, of doing a novel and patriotic service to American scholar¬ 
ship by placing within its reach some of the papyrus treasures now 
being distributed by the dealers of Cairo. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University op Chicago. 

Aus den griechischen Papyrusurkunden. Ein Vortrag. Von 
Ludwig Mitteis. Leipzig: Teubner, 1900. Pp. 50. M. 1. 

As was to be expected of the author of Reichsrecht und Volksrecht , 
the interests of Mitteis are chiefly with those papyri which throw light 
upon matters of ancient administration and law, and in this brief 
address he deals, for the most part, with themes like the imperial four¬ 
teen-year census cycle, the fifteen-year indiction period, the application 
of the Augustan corrected calendar to Egypt, where the current civil year 
was uniformly six hours short, Greek and Roman law in Egypt, and espe¬ 
cially the system of land tenure. On these matters the author’s views 
will be heard with respect by all papyrographers. Nothing like a cata¬ 
logue of published papyri, either literary or documentary, is here under¬ 
taken, nor are any continuous texts presented. Passing reference is, 
indeed, made by way of introduction to some of the most conspicuous 
literary finds of recent years, e.g.> the Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Coptic 
Acts of Paul. The presence of the latter in an address professedly con¬ 
cerned with Greek papyri may occasion surprise, the more especially 
as no hint of their Coptic character is given, and the uninitiated 
reader is left to suppose them Greek. As to the Logia, by a singular 
perversion, the position of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt as to their origin 
has been identified with that of Harnack, as against that of Heinrici 
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( Anmerkungen a ). As a matter of fact, Harnack’s theory of relation¬ 
ship with the Gospel according to the Egyptians has never been 
accepted by the Oxford editors, who have from the first opposed the 
derivation of the Logia from any narrative gospel, the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Egyptians in particular, and interpreted the fragment as 
part of an original collection of sayings of Jesus. In this view Heinrici 
concurs, and it is with him, not against him, that the editors stand. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 


Cyclopedia of Classified Dates. With an Exhaustive Index. 
By Charles E. Little, Compiler of Biblical Lights , and 
Historical Lights and Side-Lights . New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1900. Pp. vii+1 +1454 + 33. $10. 

This book is the result of a vast expenditure of labor. From two 
to five persons have given it their exclusive and continuous attention 
for nine years. It embraces all the leading countries of the world, and 
gives the principal facts connected with their special characteristics. 
These facts are grouped under such rubrics as Army, Navy, Art, Sci¬ 
ence, Nature, Births, Deaths, Church, Letters, Society, and Miscel¬ 
lanies. 

The work is not only very comprehensive, but it goes far into 
details, and, so far as we have tested it, the accuracy is trust¬ 
worthy. 

The compiler has stated the purpose of the book in the first sen¬ 
tence of his introduction: “ This book is designed for general use, as 
it possesses the essential features of a universal history, a biographical 
dictionary, a geographical gazetteer, and, besides these specific uses, a 
general utility fitting it to become a companion to the dictionary, 
both in the library of the scholar, and in the homes and schools where 
young people are pursuing their studies.” 

To make it still more complete, about three hundred pages have 
been devoted to an index of condensed references. By means of this 
index any fact in the book can be found in the shortest possible time. 
Then comes the perfect calendar for every year of the Christian era. 
To this is added a brief history of the calendar. 

Reference-books of this kind have now become a necessity, not 
only for the general reader, but aiso for the special student. No mem¬ 
ory should try to retain all, even of the most important, facts of 
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general history. But these facts should be easy of access when they 
are wanted. This volume will, we believe, prove a great desideratum. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Seven Ecumenical Councils of the Undivided Church. 
Their Canons and Dogmatic Decrees, together with the 
Canons of all the Local Synods which have received 
Ecumenical Acceptance. Edited, with Notes gathered 
from the Writings of the Greatest Scholars, by Henry R. 
Percival, M.A., D.D. 

(Vol. XIV of “A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church.” Second Series. Translated 
into English, with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes. 
Under the editorial supervision of Philip Schaff and Henry 
Wace, in connection with a number of patristic scholars of 
Europe and America.) 

New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. xxxv + 671. $4 

The reader will find in this volume, in English translation, the 
creeds and canons of the seven ecumenical councils, and also the 
canons of local synods that received the indorsement of the ecumeni¬ 
cal bodies. This constitutes only a small fraction of the volume. Its 
great value lies in its historical introductions, notes, epitomes, excur¬ 
suses, etc., gathered in part from the writings of the most illustrious 
and profound students of conciliar literature, and composed in part 
by Dr. Percival himself, whose illuminating comments and editorial 
judgment have given us a volume the value of which it would be hard 
to overestimate. The creeds, canons, and acts of the several councils 
are preceded in each instance by historical introductions and elucidated 
by voluminous notes. Important words, customs, laws, doctrines, and 
events are treated in extended excursuses. The sources whence the 
material in the text is derived are indicated. Indexes of authors, 
names, words, places, and subjects are appended. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 

£tude sur les Gesta Martyrum Romains. Par Albert 
Dufourcq. Paris: Fontemoing, 1900. Pp. viii + 441. Fr. 
12.50. 

M. Dufourcq has not exceeded the bounds of modesty in dedicat¬ 
ing this book to Bosio, Tillemont, and De Rossi, and in associating 
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with it the name of the abb^ Duchesne—its eminently critical and 
epoch-making chapters breathe the spirit and confess the method of 
these illustrious masters. In the first part M. Dufourcq establishes 
the non-authenticity, in general, of the Roman “Gesta Martyrum” 
(GMR). It is not even interpolated, but entirely apocryphal. No 
definite scientific edition of the original texts exists. By the use of 
proper extrinsic and intrinsic criteria, and by comparison with authen¬ 
tic acta of the martyrs, it seems clear that, in part at least, the GMR was 
extant as a collection by the end of the sixth century. Of the seventy- 
seven texts that he examines M. Dufourcq would refer forty-five to this 
collection. He thinks it is the very one referred to by Gregory 1 . in 
his letter (598) to Eulogius of Alexandria (pauca quaedam in unius codicis 
volumine collccta ). This little book, so slightingly mentioned by the 
pope, M. Dufourcq is inclined to identify with a tenth-century manu¬ 
script passionary in the Vatican archives (Cod. Pal. Vindob. lat. 357). 
In the second part M. Dufourcq maintains an absolute historical inde* 
pendence of the GMR from the “ Martyrologium Hieronymianum ” and 
from all martyrological writings current under the name or authority of 
Eusebius of Caesarea. This he proves by an extremely detailed examina¬ 
tion of all the local Roman traditions, whereby he reveals the facts of the 
local origin of very many of the “ Gesta,” as well as the gradual dis¬ 
figurement of the primitive conception. These pages (101-264) are 
the very heart of the book—only a disciple of Duchesne, broken in 
by that master of the local ecclesiastical topography of Rome, could 
move with the method and security that are here visible. In the third 
part the author fixes as his “termini” for the compilation of the 
GMR the years 395 and 595, more particularly the end of the fifth and 
first quarter of the sixth century. Thus, c. g. t the “ Gesta” of Saint 
Cecilia belongs to 486-525, those of SS. John and Paul to 498-514. 
The historical worth of the GMR is considerable for the period of its 
composition, very slight for the epoch of actual martyrdom. The 
minor clerics of Rome are responsible for its compilation, moved by 
anti-Neomanichsean influences and yielding to a literary pressure of 
Byzantine origin and character. In four concluding chapters M. 
Dufourcq depicts, in a manner both novel and instructive, the more or 
less of influence exercised by the GMR on the worship, art, and litera¬ 
ture of the Latin West in the thousand years that followed its appear¬ 
ance. 

Thos. J. Shahan. 

Catholic University of America. 
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Eine Bibliothek der Symbols und theologischer Tractate 
zur Bekampfung des Priscillianismus und westgothischen 
Arianismus aus dem IV. Jahrhundert. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der theologischen Litteratur in Spanien. Von 
Karl KOnstle. Mainz : Kirchheim, 1900. Pp. x + 181. 
M. 5. 

It is not easy to glean after a man like Caspari; but that is what 
Ktinstle does here. In the court library of Karlsruhe is a manuscript, 
once explored by Caspari, called Codex Augiensis XVIII, of ninety 
pages, and assigned to the ninth century. That great scholar called it 
“a rich collection of symbols, etc./’ and edited from it the “Exhort. 
S. Ambrosii,” but does not seem to have prepared to publish the rest. 
It contains: (1) the Nicaenum, (2) the Constantinopolitanum, (3) Fides 
S. Augustini, (4) Confessio Faustini, (5) Sententiae sanctorum patrum 
de fide S. trinitatis, (6) Explanatio symboli cuiusdam, (7) Interrogate 
de fide Catholica, (8) Similitudines, and (9) Diligentia beatorum mona- 
chorum Armenii et Honorii. Kiinstle makes it probable that the 
collection in this manuscript, with slight exceptions, was made by the 
well-known librarian Reginbertus, 784-80$, and that most of it 
belongs to the sixth century. He carefully describes the manuscript, 
estimates its several documents, discusses the collection as a whole, and 
then (pp. 146-78) gives us the text itself. Besides the texts given in 
extenso , the manuscript contains a corpus of explanations on the Lord’s 
Prayer, explahations of the symbols, and a fragment of the twenty-four 
books of Irish canons, so well treated by Wasserschleben. Among the 
materials which seem to refer this collection to Spain by way of France 
are a regula fidei of a council in Toledo, a regula fidei of Isidore of 
Seville, “decisions of Spanish synods” against Priscillian (of 447, 
589, 563), and “Nonnullae excerptae sententiae de Synodicis consti- 
tutionibus Spanensis” against heresy. By a long discussion of details 
and internal evidence Kunstle makes it probable that we have here an 
“ Early Christian Library of Symbols,” which arose in opposition to 
the Sabellianism of the Priscillianists and the Arianism of the Goths 
in Spain; but the proof is not everywhere convincing. Quite apart, 
however, from this historic question of local origin, the book is of no 
small value to all students of confessions. It gives a peculiar division 
of the Apostolicum, independent versions of the creeds of Nicaea and 
Constantinople, and publishes for the first time an early Pseudo-Augus- 
tinian “Confessio,” a comprehensive trinitarian anthology, drawn 
from Athanasius, Cyrill, Gregory of Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
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Augustine, Eucherius, and especially from the treatise “ De Trinitate,” 
ascribed to Vigilius Tapsensis; finally it contains hitherto unknown 
similitudes setting forth the doctrine of the Trinity. Kiinstle has 
produced an instructive work on a part of church history quite aside 
from the ordinary field of study. 

H. M. Scott. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Die Origenistischen Streitigkeiten im sechsten Jahrhun- 

DERT UND DAS FONFTE ALLGEMEINE CONCIL. Von Dr. 

Franz Diekamp. Munster: Aschendorff, 1900. Pp. iv + 
142. M. 3.50. 

The author of this monograph is a young Catholic scholar, who 
had already distinguished himself by at least two larger works in the 
patristic sphere. The point at issue seems not to be one of the first 
importance, and it is not easy to understand why so much painstaking 
labor should have been devoted to it by our author and his predecessors. 
In 543 the emperor Justinian, with the concurrence of nearly all the 
bishops of the East, issued an edict against the Origenists, who were 
somewhat aggressive at that time. In the eleventh of a series of 
anathemas agreed upon at the eighth session of the council of Con¬ 
stantinople (553) Origen is condemned along with Arius, Eunomius, 
and a number of early heretics. Baronius (1588), followed by a long 
list of scholars, of whom the most recent and best-known are Mdller, 
Loofs, and Harnack, reached the conclusion that the council of Con¬ 
stantinople gave special consideration to the Origenistic heresies and 
deliberately and definitely anathematized them. Baronius was disposed 
to attribute the somewhat confused and inconclusive character of the 
acts of the council to efforts of the Origenists to cover up the evidence 
of their definite condemnation. Hallois (1648) made an earnest effort 
to prove that the Origenists were not definitely condemned by this 
council, and resented with warmth Baronius’ imputation, as dishonoring 
to the great Alexandrian. He was inclined to call in question even the 
general condemnation of Origen, along with other heretics, and to 
impute it to malice inspired by “the father of lies.” Hallois has had 
a number of followers, some of whom have surpassed him in their zeal 
for Origen and their determination to resent the very suggestion of his 
condemnation by an ecumenical council. Most modern scholars have 
followed Valesius (1673) in holding that the council of 553 simply acted 
upon the investigation of Origenism by the bishops in 543 and did not 
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go into the matter anew in any detailed way; but yet expressly con¬ 
demned Origen along with other heretics and meant to condemn ipso 
facto his contemporary followers. Hefele has been the most important 
modern advocate of this view. Diekamp has investigated the matter 
anew, with access to considerably more material than was available to 
any of his predecessors. With marvelous industry he has brought 
together a great array of facts bearing upon the question. He has 
gathered and scientifically arranged much valuable material relating to 
the Origenistic controversy during the reign of Justinian, and has been 
able to fix a number of important dates and relations. His chronologi¬ 
cal table appended to the work will be found useful. His conclusion 
as regards the question at issue does not differ materially from that of 
Hefele. He admits that in 543 Pope Vigilius joined in the anathe¬ 
matization of the Origenists; but he does not think that this fact or 
the general condemnation of Origen by the ecumenical council of 553 
gives to this condemnation the stamp of infallibility or necessarily con¬ 
stitutes Origen a heretic. The difficulty involved in holding to the 
infallibility of pope and council, and at the same time refusing to allow 
that Origen was a heretic, doubtless suggests the chief motif in these 
researches. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University. 

Die Lehre von der Gemeinschaft der Heiligen im christ- 
lichen Alterthum. Eine dogmengeschichtliche Studie. 
Von J. P. Kirsch. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1900. Pp. vi + 
230. M. 7. 

This book forms the beginning of a new series of studies in church 
history, the object of which is to explore the bypaths and record the 
results, so that those who are concerned with the main highway may 
know what material there is available for their purpose. The subject 
chosen to begin the series is important and interesting, for it is nothing 
less than the place which the communion of the saints held in 
the thinking of Christians down to the end of the fifth century. The 
author assumes that the writers of the New Testament held that “the 
saints on earth and all the dead but one communion make,’ 1 and, 
starting from this, he endeavors to show how the idea was developed 
and what elements it introduced into Christian thinking. It is recog¬ 
nized that “the foundation of the doctrine of the communion of the 
saints is the view held regarding the kingdom of God, the church, or, 
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as it is called in the gospels, the kingdom of heaven.” Within this 
sphere the idea of communion among its members grew up, and that 
idea found its expression in ancient times, as well as in our own day, 
“in intercession for one another on the part of believers still living, in 
prayers to God for the souls of deceased believers, and in supplica¬ 
tions to the departed members of the kingdom of God for their prayers 
in the presence of God, either on behalf of Christians still on the earth 
or on behalf of believing souls who had already departed this life.” 
Hence came the place given to “saints” in the technical sense, to 
martyrs, and to guardian angels. 

The first task of the author is to show how the sphere of these ideas 
enlarged by sweeping the boundaries of the kingdom forward till they 
embraced the departed who had died in Christ, and backward till they 
embraced all those servants of God whose day fell before the coming 
of Christ. Then it came to pass that the ideas of brotherhood and com¬ 
radeship, expressed and emphasized at the Lord’s Supper, proceeded 
in their own way to cover this enlarged sphere of the kingdom. The 
earliest documentary evidence found for the existence of prayers for 
the dead is, according to our author, an inscription found in the cata¬ 
combs of Saint Priscilla, and belonging to the time when Justin lived 
and taught in Rome. The history of the development of this wide 
range of ideas is divided into two parts, one ending with the beginning 
of the fourth century, and the other with the close of the fifth century, 
at which time the doctrines prevalent during the Middle Ages in this 
sphere had become fixed. In the first period the most potent influ¬ 
ence was that exerted by Origen, and in the second that exerted by 
Augustine. 

J. L. Gilmour. 

Hamilton, Canada. 

Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen zum 
Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen. Eine litterarhis- 
torische Untersuchung. Von Hugo Koch. Mainz: Kirch- 
heim, 1900. Pp. xii + 276. M. 7. 

The fact is well established that the Dionysian writings were not 
written by Dionysius the Areopagite; also that they resemble the 
writing of the new Platonists, especially Proclus. Some writers, how¬ 
ever, still ascribe these writings to a Dionysius, living about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, which leaves the question open whether 
Pseudo-Dionysius borrowed from Proclus or vice versa , or both from 
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common sources. Dr. Koch, therefore, who wrote two theses on the 
subject in 1895, now reinforces them by this careful and detailed com¬ 
parison of the two bodies of writings. The net result of the essay is a 
clear demonstration that Pseudo-Dionysius used Proclus, and that to 
the extent of borrowing much material bodily from him. That the 
operation could not have been vice versa is shown from the consistency 
of Proclus* material, and an irregularity in that of Pseudo-Dionysius 
which is so great that the meaning can be understood at times only by 
reference to the text of Proclus. He finds also in Pseudo-Dionysius 
traces of Philo and the Hermetic writings. 

The time of composition is the beginning of the sixth century; the 
place of composition, Syria. The hypothesis of a second redaction is 
rejected. 

The bulk of the work is taken up by the detailed comparison of 
the various writings, often in the effective double column. While in 
no sense a popular work, it is a most important contribution to the his¬ 
tory of mysticism, in that it establishes the point at which the variant 
elements of Platonism, Hermeticism, and Christianity were united into 
the new system which we call Christian mysticism, and of which Pseudo- 
Dionysius is the “ father ” in a fuller and stricter sense than ever before. 

Koch takes those critics who still stand for a date before Proclus a 
little more seriously than an English Protestant would, but the value 
of this essay lies, not in the matter of date, but in the fact that it shows 
the direct connection of Proclus with modern Christian mysticism. 
The book is indispensable to the student of this subject. 

Ernest C. Richardson. 

Princeton University Library. 

Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchate Alexandrien. 
Zusammengestellt und zum Teil ubersetzt. Von Wilhelm 
Riedel. Leipzig: Deichert, 1900. Pp. iv + 311. M. 10. 

It has long been known that an Arabic-Christian literature of con¬ 
siderable scope and value was awaiting exploitation at the hands of 
European and American scholars. The similar literature in the Syriac, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic languages had received considerable attention, 
and it was time that so capable and so enterprising a scholar as Riedel 
should not only make a thorough inventory of the Arabic-Christian 
documents and their depositories, but should also give to students of 
church history some account of their contents and importance. The 
author accounts for the comparative neglect of this body of literature 
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by reference to the fact that the Syriac, Ethiopic, and Coptic literatures 
are purely Christian, and church historians have recognized their funda¬ 
mental importance. Those who have mastered these languages have 
done so for the very purpose of exploiting the Christian literatures 
written in them; whereas Arabic has been studied chiefly by those 
whose ulterior object was the study of the Koran and Mohammedanism. 

The principal European depositories of Arabic-Christian manu¬ 
scripts are the Vatican Library and the National Library of Paris; but 
the British Museum, the Royal Library of Berlin, and other libraries 
contain many important documents. This literature had its rise 
chiefly in Egypt, where Christianity maintained considerable vigor 
long after the Saracen conquest, which soon made the Arabic the prin¬ 
cipal language of literature even for the Christians. The present work, 
as the title implies, does not attempt to cover the entire field of Arabic- 
Christian literature, but restricts its purview to the sphere of church 
law. The first work whose contents are indicated is the theological 
encyclopaedia of Sams al Ri’asah Abu ’1 Barakat Ibn Kibr, who died 
ca . 1079 A. D. It contains discussions on all the leading Greek theo¬ 
logical expressions that had been involved in the early christological 
controversies, and refutations of a large number of heresies, including 
many of the well-known systems of the earlier time. The Thirty 
Traditions of the Apostles, the Seventy-one Canons of the Apostles, 
the Fifty-six Canons of the Apostles, the Didaskalia (Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles), the Canons of the Synods of Ancyra, Neocaesarea, 
Antioch, Carthage, Nicaea, etc., the Canons of Hippolytus, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Cyrill, Athanasius, a large body of Clementina, and many 
canons bearing unfamiliar Arabic names, will suggest the richness of 
this literature. In cases where documents are well known in other ver¬ 
sions or in originals the author has carefully collated the Arabic text 
with the other forms and has put us in possession of the distinctive fea¬ 
tures of the former. In a number of cases he has given us what seem 
to be trustworthy translations of important writings otherwise unknown. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University. 

Julian von Speyer. Forschungen zur Franziskus- und Antonius- 
kritik, zur Geschichte der Reimoffizien und des Chorals. 
Von J. E. Weis. Munchen: Lentner, 1900. Pp. viii + 154. 
M. 3.60. 

Julian von Speyer (born about 1200, died 1285) has never 
had the honor that is his due. He was born in Speier, but early went 
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to Paris, where, because of his ability as a musician, he was made choir¬ 
master in the royal chapel of Louis VIII. About the year 1227, or a 
little earlier, he joined the order of St. Francis. He spent the most 
of his life in Paris in the Franciscan House, the foundation of which 
was given to the order by St. Louis, in 1230. Although it has been 
known that he wrote a “Life of St. Francis,” no one had ever been 
able to discover it. Weis has identified this “Life” by Julian with the 
anonymous “ Life” published by the Bollandists in the Acta Sanctorum , 
Vol. II, for October, pp. 548f. To the same pen he traces the “Office 
of St. Francis” in rhyme, which is printed in the Franciscan breviaries 
and still sung by the order on St. Francis* day. For this and other 
“ Offices ” Julian also composed beautiful music, much of which is still 
preserved and will soon be published. For St. Anthony of Padua 
Julian performed the same service, writing his life, and an “Office** in 
rhyme, for which he composed the music. Julian’s great importance 
is apparent only when we read his poetry and see his mastery of rhyme, 
meter, and rhythm. He had a fine poetical and musical sense, which 
enabled him to write “ Offices ** which were not only of greater beauty, 
but also of freer poetical construction. His meter is quite varied, and 
his lines are musical. His poetical “ Offices ” are far superior to any¬ 
thing that had gone before. In music he marks the change from 
monody to harmony, inasmuch as he seems to have been one of the 
first to compose “ Offices” for two and even three voices. Both his 
poems and his music had great influence on the development of poetry 
and music. 

O. J. Thatcher. 

The University of Chicago. 

Luther and the German Reformation. By Thomas M. Lind¬ 
say, D.D., Professor of Church History, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. xi + 
300. *1.25. 

During the last twenty years a multitude of biographies of Luther 
have been published, most of them poor, but a few of them excellent. 
I am inclined to place this small volume in the latter class, notwith¬ 
standing some minor defects. Dr. Lindsay was already well known as 
the author of a condensed history of the Reformation throughout 
Europe, in which he showed unusual ability to seize and mark the sali¬ 
ent features of the epoch. The present book, a somewhat more ambi¬ 
tious piece of work, is characterized by the same good judgment. Dr. 
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Lindsay recognizes the Lutheran Reformation as only a part of a world¬ 
wide movement, differing in this from many of his predecessors, who 
speak of it as the cause of the transition from mediaeval to modern his¬ 
tory; as if the appearing of the grass and flowers caused the breaking 
up of winter and the introduction of spring. He is intimately 
acquainted with the social and political conditions which influenced 
Luther, so that we might well call his book, if it were not so limited 
in size, by the more ambitious title of “ The Life and Times of Luther.” 
He has a keen perception of character and motives, and the principal 
persons of the history stand forth in his pages with unusual distinctness 
and act with unusual dramatic propriety. To this enumeration of 
virtues I will add that he avoids the tone of stilted eulogy with which 
many of the German writers on Luther afflict us, and the affected fine 
literary style which many of them attempt. 

Dr. Lindsay is not always accurate in small details. The statement 
that Luther during the year of his novitiate “ was invisible to the world 
beyond the convent gate” ignores the fact that one of his regular 
occupations was begging food for the convent through the city. The 
statement that Luther “bent over the font to sprinkle little children ” 
ignores the fact that he strongly recommended the immersion of 
infants, and probably practiced what he recommended, and that, in any 
case, the alternative which he allowed was pouring, and not sprinkling. 
The statement that Luther defended his ninety-five theses in the dis¬ 
putation at Heidelberg in 1518 is a mistake; the subjects debated there 
pertained chiefly to sin, redemption, and grace. The statement that 
Frederic the Wise, “ though living continually in the same town ” with 
Luther, corresponding with him, and frequently hearing him preach, 
“never had any personal intercourse” with him, is incredible in itself, 
and is disproved by existing records of several interviews with him. 
There are other small slips. Dr. Lindsay trusts to his memory too 
much, and it sometimes fails him. He should revise his book for the 
purpose of testing the details. It is worthy of more minute care than 
he has given it. Franklin Johnson. 

The University of* Chicago. 

Luthers religiOses Interesse an seiner Lehre von der 
Realprasenz. Eine historisch-dogmatische Studie. Von 
Karl Jager. Giessen: Ricker, 1900. Pp. 92. M. 2. 

This book is an attempt to account for the passionate tenacity with 
which Luther held fast to the doctrine of the real bodily presence of 
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Christ in the eucharist, while he denounced with frightful maledictions 
those who denied it. Herr Jager maintains that we cannot explain his 
attitude by referring it to his early education, to the requirements of 
his doctrinal system in general, or to his obstinacy, native and acquired. 
We can explain it only by observing that he identified the doctrine 
with the very existence of religion, and consequently identified the 
view of Zwingli with an irreligious tendency, or even with irreligion 
itself. He supposed that the power of the sacrament to nourish the 
soul and minister to our holy confidence is derived from the fact that 
it presents to us the real body and blood of the Redeemer, and that 
where this is not perceived no good can be accomplished by the service. 
Jager proves all this by a careful study of the passages in which Luther 
expresses himself on the subject. He shows a thorough appreciation 
of Luther, and attributes the utmost sincerity to him; while he defends 
the Zwinglian doctrine, and seeks to show that it secures a better reli¬ 
gious result than that of the Lutheran doctrine, and, indeed, gives us 
all that Luther supposed it would take away. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 


Des kursachsischen Rathes Hans von der Planitz Berichte 
aus dem Reichsregiment in NOrnberg 1521-1523. Gesam- 
melt von Ernst Wuelcker, nebst erganzenden Akten- 
stucken bearbeitet von Hans Virck. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1899. Pp. cxlix + 688. M. 26. 

One of the most interesting figures of secondary importance in the 
time of the Reformation was Hans von der Planitz. As a trusted offi¬ 
cial of the ducal house of Saxony (Ernestine line), and a devoted fol¬ 
lower of Luther, he served the cause of the Reformation with rare skill, 
fidelity, and efficiency. He came of a rich and noble family of Saxony. 
Their large estates, which lay in the neighborhood of Zwickau, had 
recently become more important because of the discovery of rich mines 
on them. The duke of Saxony, however, by virtue of the so-called 
“Bergrecht,” profited from the mines even more than did the von 
Planitz family. 

Hans was born about 1474. For the purpose of studying law he 
went, when about seventeen years old, to the university of Leipzig, 
where he remained till 1497. After a few months in Ingolstadt, pre¬ 
sumably in study, he went to Bologna, where he remained from 1498 
to 1501, and perhaps longer. He was made Dr . utriusque juris in 
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1499, and held the office of rector in the university for two years. 
These were eventful years in Italy, and the trial and execution of Savo¬ 
narola and the career of Caesar Borgia must have made a deep impres¬ 
sion on him. 

After his return to his home in 1503 he immersed himself in the 
duties of his position, guarding and defending the interests of his 
family against encroachments from many quarters. In the develop¬ 
ment of the mines on their estates disputes had arisen between his 
family and the elector, Duke Friedrich. While defending his family’s 
rights he came into contact with the elector, who soon discovered his 
great ability. The elector took him into his diplomatic service (1513- 
16), and sent him on various embassies, among others to the court of 
Denmark. In 1516 the elector made him Amtmann of the city of 
Grimma, the manifold duties of which office he fulfilled till his resig¬ 
nation in 1533. In 1517, in^company with several noblemen, he made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

We learn nothing of his attitude to Luther till in 1519, when he 
was sent as the elector’s representative to the disputation at Leipzig to 
protect Luther and to secure fair treatment for him. After the dis¬ 
putation Luther went to Grimma with him. From this time Planitz 
was an ardent follower of Luther, and he devoted his great legal 
knowledge and wide experience to resisting the attempts of the Catho¬ 
lics to crush the young movement. He was especially serviceable to 
the elector, never failing to discover good technical grounds for refus¬ 
ing to enforce papal bulls and decrees against Luther. He was very 
successful in putting many of the Catholic princes under personal 
obligations to the elector or to himself, and thus cleverly blocked all 
decisive legislation which was aimed to silence Luther and stop the 
Reformation. 

In 1519 Charles V. had, in response to the complaints of the Ger¬ 
man princes, promised to establish a commission (. Reichsregiment ), 
which should work out a large number of reforms in the government 
of the empire, in the administration of justice, in commerce, in 
coinage, in the system of weights and measures, etc. The elector 
chose for his representative in this commission the man who of 
all his subjects was best fitted for the place, Hans von der Planitz. 
The commission came together in the autumn of 1521 and .continued 
in existence till 1524. Planitz was present during a large part of this 
time. He made frequent reports to the elector of all that took place 
in and around the commission. The complete correspondence between 
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the elector and Planitz is here published for the first time. There are, 
in all, about two hundred and seventy-five letters. Von Ranke and 
others have already made good use of them as manuscript material, 
without, however, exhausting them. They reveal the political intrica¬ 
cies of the period with rare clearness. Their publication will be very 
acceptable to all students of the German Reformation. 

O. J. Thatcher. 

The University of Chicago. 


Thomas Cranmer. By Arthur James Mason. Boston: Hough¬ 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. Pp. 203. $ 1 . 

Cranmer and the Reformation in England. By Arthur D. 
Innes. New York : Scribner, 1900. Pp. xix+199. Si.25. 

The field of Reformation history is being ransacked to find 
“ Leaders,” 44 Heroes,” and 44 Epoch-Makers,” who may play the lead¬ 
ing r 61 e in biographical studies; and so we have a host of new books, 
not only on Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, Beza—true leaders and 
heroes — but on Erasmus and Cranmer—far less entitled to canoniza¬ 
tion for heroism. Among these recent biographies are two of Cranmer, 
“the most mysterious personage of the British Reformation.” Cam¬ 
bridge furnishes a careful and accurate study of the life of her dis¬ 
tinguished alumnus, by Dr. Arthur J. Mason. The author gracefully 
depreciates his labor by alleging that the book is 44 little else than a 
putting together of various parts of Dixon’s Church of England;” but 
his clear, helpful, and independent interpretation of his subject 
demands for himself the gratitude he bestows on another. He has 
adhered faithfully to his own principle stated in the preface: “Among 
historical figures, as among those of actual life, the fewest mistakes are 
made by him who, while exercising a just criticism, exercises it with a 
charitable resolve to put the best construction which facts will allow 
upon actions and motives.” 

The series on the 44 World’s Epoch-Makers” (Oliphant Smeaton, 
editor), proposed by the Scribners, includes twenty-eight titles repre¬ 
sentative of 44 the most remarkable movements that have taken place 
in theology, philosophy, and the history of intellectual development 
from Buddha to the present day.” These titles include Socrates, 
Origen, Mahomet, the Medici, Luther, Pascal, Kent, and Newman. 
The first published volume is that on Cranmer by Mr. Innes, of Oxford. 
As the title indicates and as the series requires, this work is more 
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comprehensive than the volume previously under review. Cranmer is 
used as the lay figure about which to fashion the history of the Reforma¬ 
tion in England, from its beginnings in the Italian Renascence to the 
Settlement under Elizabeth. The book is, in fact, a good brief history 
of the English Reformation. The influence of Cranmer upon its doc¬ 
trinal and liturgical standards is made prominent. Through his influ¬ 
ence the Anglican church was saved from reverting to Rome or from 
becoming Calvinist, and instead “ became deliberately comprehensive.” 
“The peculiar achievement of Cranmer lay in his framing a modus 
vivendi so effectively inclusive in its scope that Laud could rule the 
same church whose children in later generations were brought up on 
the Pilgrim's Progress; that church which a few years since included 
among her sons Lord Shaftsbury, Dr. Pusey, and Dean Stanley.” 

A feature deserving especial commendation is the list of excellent 
and complete chronological tables covering the entire period. They 
increase greatly the value of a valuable book. 

Geo. E. Burlingame. 

The University of Chicago. 


Die Stellung der Jesuiten in den deutschen Hexenprozessen. 
Von Bernhard Duhr. Koln: Bachem, 1900. Pp. 96. 
M. 1.80. 

This book is published under the auspices of the “ Gdrres-Gesell- 
schaft zur Pflege der Wissenschaft im katholischen Deutschland.” The 
author, a Jesuit, succeeds in the main in his purpose to give a fair account 
of the attitude which the Jesuits assumed toward the trial and punish¬ 
ment of witches in Germany in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Many Protestant writers accuse the Jesuits of having taken a leading 
part in the terrible business. Some Jesuit writers go to the opposite 
extreme, and maintain that their order opposed it and sought to miti¬ 
gate the punishments of the victims. The author shows clearly that 
the Jesuits as an order took no official ground concerning witchcraft, 
and that many Jesuits entered zealously into the search for witches, 
while some deplored it; in short, that the Jesuits were affected by the 
prevailing delusion precisely as other men were. Incidentally he 
gives us many interesting facts in reference to the epidemic of super¬ 
stition and terror which swept over Europe and sent thousands of 
innocent persons to the stake. He writes with a certain degree of 
freedom from ecclesiastical fetters. He admits that some of the popes 
were mistaken about witchcraft, and thinks that the bull of Innocent 
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VIII. and the briefs of Leo X., Adrian VI., and Gregory XV. con¬ 
cerning it do not come into the category of official infallible decisions 
in the sphere of faith and morals. He acknowledges that Innocent 
VIII. “was badly informed by a credulous and uncritical inquisition, 
and gave an advantage to injustice, because he enabled the witch- 
burners to appeal to the authority of a papal bull.” 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Contest for Liberty of Conscience in England. 
( = “ Divinity Studies/' No. I.) By Wallace St. John, 
Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1900. 
p P . 155. *0.75. 

This study of the memorable contest for liberty of conscience in 
England was undertaken in connection with a course of study in the 
department of church history in the University of Chicago. It is 
mainly historical, and deals with the original sources. The writer, 
after examining the pamphlets that were accessible in the library of 
the university, spent some months in London, and made use of the 
very large number of documents in the British Museum. 

The first chapter relates to the beginnings of the contest for liberty 
of conscience before the time of James I. The second relates to the 
period of the earlier Stuart kings. The third traces the discussion 
during the time of the Commonwealth (1649-60). The fourth carries 
the discussion through the reigns of Charles II. and James II. The 
last chapter is entitled the “ Period of Political Agitation/' and carries 
the discussion to the time of John Stuart Mill. 

This book is very rich in citations from original authorities. 
Beginning with the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, and the writings of 
the early Anabaptists, who taught “that no man ought to be com¬ 
pelled to faithe and to religion/' the author discusses the writings of 
Robert Browne and of John Robinson. He does not agree with Dr. 
Dexter in the statement that “Robert Browne was the first English 
writer to set forth the true relation of the magistrate to the church." 
In 1614 Leonard Busher, an Anabaptist, published a “Plea for Liberty 
of Conscience." The next year appeared “A Dialogue," which proved 
“that no man ought to be persecuted for his religion." Almost every 
year a new pamphlet on that side of the question was printed. The 
authors were, almost all of them, Baptists or Quakers. Many of the 
early Puritans are quoted as on the side of a state church. “ The Bloudy 
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Tenent of Persecution,” written by Roger Williams, is referred to 
because it was published and circulated in England, but the author 
does not enter into the questions relating to liberty of conscience in 
New England. 

The treatise exhibits the exact position in the contest for religious 
liberty of such leaders of English thought as Knox, Cartwright, the 
Westminster divines, Cromwell, Milton, Taylor, Owen, Locke, and 
Mill. 

This outline of the book of Mr. St. John indicates the richness of 
its materials. The subject is presented very clearly and fairly. Some 
readers will question the correctness of some of his statements, espe¬ 
cially those that relate to Robert Browne and John Robinson ; but very 
few, at this day, will question the general correctness of his conclusions. 

Ezra H. Byington. 

Newton, Mass. 

Joseph Glanvill : A Study in English Thought and Letters 
of the Seventeenth Century. By Ferris Greenslet, 
Ph.D., Fellow in English in Columbia University. New 
York: The Columbia University Press; The Macmillan 
Co., Agents, 1900. Pp. xi + 235. *1.50. 

Joseph Glanvill, recalled more often in modern days as the 
author of a famous book in defense of the belief in witchcraft and 
allied psychic phenomena, and known, by name at least, to the readers 
of Poe and of Matthew Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy , was quite as famous 
in his own time as Anglican preacher, member of the newly founded 
Royal Society, and philosopher at large. This monograph is a study 
of his career and writings, and an attempt to vindicate for Glanvill a 
substantial place in the history of seventeenth-century English phi¬ 
losophy and theology. Incidentally the Cambridge Platonists, with 
which group Glanvill was closely allied, are studied in some detail, the 
history of the contemporary belief in witchcraft and of Glanvill's con¬ 
tributions to it is sketched, and a study of Glanvill’s position in the 
history of English prose style is appended. 

The volume is a creditable monograph on a subject very little 
worked, and will prove useful to the students of the thought of this 
period. Some day doubtless we shall have the much-needed full 
history of English thought in the seventeenth century, corresponding 
to Leslie Stephen's History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury , and when that is written the only philosophers included will not 
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be Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke. This work is a descriptive and exposi¬ 
tory essay, rather than an attempt at original criticism, and we are 
treated rather to scraps of philosophy than a full feast. The essay is 
well planned, but not always absolutely coherent in its minor parts. It 
is doubtful whether one ought to undertake a study of this sort without 
seeing all of the material, as Dr. Greenslet very honestly confesses he 
has not been able to do. We think that the author’s account (p. 148) 
of the “universal” Elizabethan belief in witchcraft is a trifle exagger¬ 
ated. At p. 22, 1 . 14, should we not read “monuments” for “move¬ 
ments” ? An obvious misprint occurs also at p. 178. 

F. I. Carpenter. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Puritan in England and New England. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byington. Fourth Edition. Boston : Little, Brown & Co., 
1900. Pp. xlii + 457. $ 2. 

The Puritan as a Colonist and a Reformer. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byington. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1900. Pp. xxvi 
+ 375 - * 2 . 

Governor William Bradford and His Son, Major William 
Bradford. By James Shepard. New Britain, Conn.: 
James Shepard, 1900. Pp. 96. $ 2 . 

Puritan Preaching in England : A Study of Past and Present. 
By John Brown. New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. 290, fi.50. 

The Puritan Republic of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England. By Daniel Wait Howe. Indianapolis: Bowen- 
Merrill Co., 1899. Pp. xxxviii + 422. $3. 

The remarkable literary activity of the Puritan fathers and the vital 
relation of their work to later history have made the Puritan period of 
New England history both resourceful and fascinating to students. 
The number of essays, monographs, and histories, which constantly 
increases, testifies to the general interest in the affairs of those early 
days. 

Of the two books first referred to above, one — The Puritan in 
England and New England —is the fourth edition, apparently little 
changed (except as hereafter noted), of the original edition of 1896. 
It takes the form of nine essays, each complete in itself, the whole 
forming an excellent picture of Puritan life and setting forth the prin¬ 
ciples and practices that made up its character. Of special value is 
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the very clear chapter discussing the relation of the Puritans and the 
Pilgrims to each other and to future history. The result of a com¬ 
parison of the two colonies is thus summarized: “ It may be fairly 
claimed that the influence of the Puritans upon New England has been 
greater in some respects than that of the Pilgrims. The energy, the 
enterprise, the political sagacity, the genius for creating new types of 
government — these are the inheritance of New England from the 

Puritan fathers.But the Pilgrims had been purified by the 

fires of a fiercer persecution. They had learned lessons of patience 
and of gentleness in the hard school of adversity. Their * gentleness 
had made them great.* .... The beauty, the poetry of New Eng¬ 
land have come in great part from those who landed on Plymouth 
Rock. They have taught the world a larger tolerance, gentler man¬ 
ners, purer laws” (pp. 112, 113). In comparing the laws of the two 
colonies the author has followed Dr. Goodwin in a statement for 
which there seems to be no warrant in the Plymouth records to which 
he refers: “ The laws of Plymouth against the Quakers were as severe 
as those of Massachusetts” (p. 109). The fact is that there can be no 
comparison between the cruel and inhuman laws of the Bay colony and 
the mild (for that age) resources which the Plymouth colony employed 
to suppress Quakerism. Mr. Palfrey, the Puritan apologist, asserts 
(Vol. II, p. 485) that among the New England colonies Massachusetts 
has the unhappy distinction of having been “ the only one in which 
Quakers who refused to absent themselves where condemned to die.” 

The chief new feature of the book is the addition of a chapter 
(fifty pages) on “Witchcraft in New England,” a clear and comprehen¬ 
sive survey of that painful episode in New England history. 

Uniform with the book just discussed, and a companion volume, is 
The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer , by the same author. It also 
employs the essay form, but there are more of unity and interdepend¬ 
ence in the first four chapters, which discuss “ The Pilgrim as a Colonist,” 
“The Puritan as a Colonist,” “John Eliot,” and “Jonathan Edwards and 
the Great Awakening.” More attention is given than in the former 
volume to the external history, and the salient features of Pilgrim and 
Puritan history are presented with clearness and in attractive literary 
form. The author deals kindly with the Pilgrims, as they deserve, and 
remarks their spirit of tolerance toward those who differed from them. 
There never was among them, as among the Puritans, a religious test 
of citizenship; some of their most influential men, e. g. t Myles Stand- 
ish, were never members of Plymouth church. The influence of the 
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Pilgrims upon later history is the more remarkable when it is consid¬ 
ered that less than three hundred of those who peopled the Plymouth 
territory were of the true Pilgrim stock from the Scrooby-Leyden com¬ 
pany. It is doubtful if a more delightful and lucid survey of the 
Puritans has been written than the chapter on “ The Puritan as a Colo¬ 
nist.” The author has assimilated his sources thoroughly and gives 
the reader the result in a concise form and charming style. The mis¬ 
sionary spirit of the colonists is fully considered, with John Eliot as 
the typical expression of that spirit. When he began his work among 
the Indians, there was not a Protestant missionary society in the world. 
Through his appeals and influence a society was incorporated by act 
of Parliament, to support his growing work among the aborigines. 
“This society was the pioneer of the great number of foreign mission¬ 
ary societies which have been formed and supported by English and 
American Christians.” The general distrust of Puritan character 
among the colonists somewhat retarded the gathering of the converted 
Indians in the churches, but at the outbreak of King Philip’s war, in 
1675, there were eleven hundred “praying Indians” to bear witness to 
the devotion of Eliot. The great body of these remained faithful to 
the English, and several hundred of them enlisted in the English 
army. The work of Eliot was irreparably injured by this ruinous war 
of 1675-6. The chapter on “The Great Awakening” shows the 
deplorable conditions in New England antecedent to the revival, the 
influence of Edwards and Whitefield in securing the awakening, and 
the wide and permanent results that have followed it. The finished 
essay on “ Shakespeare and the Puritans ” has only a remote relation 
to the other chapters of the book. It discusses in an interesting way 
Shakespeare’s attitude toward Puritanism, and the moral and religious 
elements in his writings. 

One who has in his library these two books of Dr. Byington is well 
furnished in the realm of early Pilgrim and Puritan history. They are 
to be warmly commended. 

Mr. Shepard’s Bradford is a collection of material, including con¬ 
temporary documents and references, and also the remarks of later 
writers, all of which is brought together in order to show what sort of 
man Governor Bradford was. The compiler is a descendant of the 
governor, and the book will be of chief interest to the posterity of the 
Pilgrim father, and to those especially interested in a study of his life 
and character. 

The volume entitled “ Puritan Preaching in England ” is composed 
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of the “Yale Lectures on Preaching” for 1899. It is the work of a 
gifted English preacher, and is a contribution at once to homiletics, 
the history of preaching, and biography. The author’s forty-five 
years in the ministry, of which thirty-five have been as pastor of John 
Bunyan’s Bedford church, are a strong warrant for his qualification 
to treat of that type of preachers whom he terms Puritan. This 
descriptive term is used in a broad sense, “ as meaning thereby those 
preachers who have laid more stress upon the Scripture than upon 
ecclesiastical institutions.” With the Puritan preachers thus defined, 
it is proper to embrace not only the Nonconformists of the post-Refor- 
mation period, but also such men as the Dominican and Franciscan 
friars (in the early career of those orders), Wyclif and the Lollards, John 
Colet, and the martyrs Bradford and Latimer. The chapter on the 
Cambridge Puritans is of especial interest in connection with the his¬ 
tory of New England. Lawrence Chatterton, lecturing for fifty years to 
crowds of hearers, produced through his disciples Culverwell and Per¬ 
kins a profound influence on Winthrop and Cotton and Robinson, who 
were the founders and directors of the colonizing movement toward 
Plymouth and Boston. John Bunyan is presented as “ A Life Study for 
Preachers,” with the Pilgrim's Progress as a guide to Bunyan’s ideals 
concerning the ministry. The story of the marvelous work of Richard 
Baxter at Kidderminster searches the heart of the young preacher and 
inspires him with hope and with lofty purpose “ to preach as a dying 
man to dying men.” As representative preachers of modern Puritanism 
there are presented Thomas Binney, of London; Charles Spurgeon, 
R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, and Alexander Maclaren. 

This book, clear in style, sympathetic, searching, and invigorating, 
is to be strongly commended throughout. 

Fields of historical research so well covered as that of Puritan 
Massachusetts compel the selection of special problems by writers of new 
books in reference to them. Such a selection has been made by Mr. 
Howe in The Puritan Republic . A lawyer by profession, of Puritan 
ancestry, he has addressed himself largely to the legal aspects of the 
history of the Puritan colony. The task defined in the preface as his pur¬ 
pose has been well done: “ What I have aimed to do is to bring together 
in a volume of moderate size some of the features in the history of the 
government and people of the Massachusetts Puritan commonwealth, 
that 1 thought would be most interesting to the people of today, and 
especially to those who are descendants of the early Puritans. I 
have attempted to describe the public and the private life of the early 
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Puritans, their customs, their characteristics, their struggles.I 

have essayed the still more difficult task of tracing the evolution of a com¬ 
monwealth from a colony, of a constitution from a charter, of a republic 
from a corporation. No inconsiderable part .... has been devoted 
to an attempt to show the development of republican ideas and insti¬ 
tutions.” In this large task Mr. Howe has classified the laws applying 
to various phases of the Puritan order, and given the results under the 
proper titles, e . g., “Domestic and Social Life,” “Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial Life,” and “The Puritan Sabbath.” The ecclesiastical system, 
the restriction of the franchise to church members, the attempted cleri¬ 
cal espionage of private life and relationships, and the persecution of 
Baptist and Quaker heretics, are considered at length in two chapters 
(seventy-three pages) on “ The Rise and Fall of the Theocracy.” Of 
especial interest and value is the tracing of the development of the colony 
through the successive stages of its political life. The period under 
the charter, the united colonies, the loss of the charter in 1684, the 
brief regime of the hated Andros, and the long period of sufferance 
until the Revolution — these are the related steps in the growth of the 
republic. It is amusing now — it was a serious matter to the parties 
involved—to read some of the laws of the theocratic state, and to know 
how they were applied. Roger Scott, of Lynn, was a chronic sleeper 
in service time, and was sentenced to be severely whipped “ for com¬ 
mon sleeping at the public exercise upon the Lord’s day.” A man who 
expressed his dislike of a hog law and of a magistrate was mulcted ten 
pounds. It was a grave offense to speak disrespectfully of the churches, 
ministers, or magistrates. Captain John Stone had an altercation with 
an assistant and was fined one hundred pounds, and then banished on 
pain of death. It is of interest to find that even among these pious 
Puritans provision against ballot-box stuffing was necessary: “If any 
freeman shall put in more than one Indian Come or Beane for the 
choice or refusal of any Public Officer, he shall forfeit for every such 
offense Ten Pounds.” 

Mr. Howe’s consideration of the debated question of Quaker perse¬ 
cution is in the main fair and impartial. His opinion as to the status of 
the Quakers in the colony is thus expressed : “ With respect to the right 
of Baptists, Quakers, and others that were not Puritans to come here and 
live here and enjoy their own religious views and methods of worship as 
freely as they might in England, we must admit that this much at least 
was guaranteed by the charter itself. And a fair and reasonable inter¬ 
pretation of the charter leads to the conclusion that there was nothing in 
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it justifying their exclusion from the exercise of the right to vote and 
from other privileges of citizenship ” (p. 243). It is to be regretted that 
with his manifest purpose to treat the Quakers considerately, Mr. Howe 
did not correct a misconception regarding their indecencies, the occur¬ 
rence of which he admits. It has not been clearly shown, we think, 
except by Quaker writers, that there were only two cases of indecent 
exposure by the Quakers, and that the first of these occurred twenty 
months after the last victim had been hanged. Previous to that time 
the indecent exposures had been such as the magistrates inflicted on 
helpless Quaker women whom they examined for witchcraft marks or 
scourged half-naked through the streets. 

Exception must be taken to Mr. Howe’s remarks on the result of 
Eliot’s labors amo^g the Indians: “Earnest efforts were made to con¬ 
vert them to Christianity, but with little success, and the ‘praying 
Indians,’ as they were called, seem to have been on occasion as zealous 

as their barbarian brethren in scalping their white neighbors. 

In King Philip’s war ‘ these pious lambs proved the worst wolves of 
the whole bloody crew’” (pp. 78, 79). As already remarked above, 
the greater part of the “ praying Indians” adhered loyally to the Eng¬ 
lish cause during the war, not only despite the hatred of their own 
race, but in the face of distrust and suspicion by the whites. Mr. 
Howe’s portrayal of their alleged inconstancy is an injustice both to 
them and to the heroic missionary who taught them the Christian faith. 

The first sentence in the book is unpropitious in its error of refer¬ 
ring to “John White of Scrooby.” The author repeats the error, not¬ 
withstanding he cites Edward Everett at length, who speaks (correctly) 
of “John White of Dorchester.” 

The book is well printed, with full table of contents and index. 

Geo. E. Burlingame. 

The University of Chicago. 

Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. By George C. 
Lorimer. Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland, 1900. Pp. 
x + 652. $2.25. 

Dr. Lorimer is at his best in this inspiring and hopeful volume. 
His reading has been very wide and discriminating, and it has 
extended over many years. His long and successful experience in the 
pastorate has kept him in the closest touch with the people. He is 
quick to see new truth as it comes up in the flow of events, and this 
truth does not alarm him and make him believe that the foundations 
are likely to be torn from under the ever-building temple of truth. 
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By nature and acquisition, therefore, Dr. Lorimer was peculiarly 
fitted to speak to the world at large on the religious movements of the 
great century that has just closed, and it was a piece of good fortune 
that he was asked to give the “Lowell Lectures” for 1900. 

The subject is “Christianity in the Nineteenth Century.” After 
two thousand years of Christian history where are we, and what is the 
outlook ? Dr. Lorimer answers these questions in twelve lectures. 
He is poetical, oratorical, and popular. The reader who follows him 
through will get a rapid and brilliant view of the whole course of 
Christian thought, and at the end a prophecy of far greater things in 
store. 

In this general way we have attempted to characterize the book. 
Each lecture is in a sense complete in itself, and yet all are important 
for the complete impression that one should get. 

The third lecture, on the “ Renaissance of Mediaeval Roman 
Catholicism,” shows deep insight into the great movements of the 
Middle Ages. 

The sixth lecture, on the “Bearing of Recent Research on the 
Inspiration of Holy Writ,” is probably the one that will attract most 
attention. He meets the issues squarely and without flinching. He 
is profoundly grateful for all that criticism has done in the way of 
removing erroneous or outworn ideas, and letting the clear sunlight 
into so many dark places. All the established results of criticism 
have turned out to be so many supports to the Christian's faith and hope. 

The twelfth lecture, on “The Religious Message of the Nineteenth 
Century to the Twentieth,” sustains the high tone of the preceding 
lectures and closes with an eloquent prophecy that should inspire all 
drooping spirits who think that the faith has been destroyed. 

A few quotations from here and there in the book will give some 
idea of its general drift: 

The new humanism is essentially evangelical.It talks not at all 

about predestination and reprobations; it does not dwell on the divine 
wrath; feels that such preaching has been greatly overdone; it has no confi¬ 
dence in limited atonements, or anything “limited” that represents the 
Almighty, except his anger. (P. 327.) 

While the Bible contains a supreme revelation, and while no fresh light 
will set aside its teachings or supersede its authority, it is also an example of 
a permanent method in the divine dealings with the church. (P. 77.) 

The investigations which have so completely revolutionized modern 
religious thought .... logically necessitate the inference that the trust¬ 
worthiness of the Scriptures, and not merely their inspiration, constitutes the 
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true basis of their appeal to reason.It is truth that proves the inspira¬ 

tion, not inspiration the truth. (P. 271.) 

I must ever regard it as perilous to the interests of morals to speak in 
unguarded terms of everything in the Bible as equally inspired and equally 
of divine authority. (P. 274.) 

Speaking of the Bible’s authority, he says: 

Neither science nor higher criticism has invalidated nor can invalidate 
its authority and trustworthiness when it is not hampered by indefensible 

views of its nature and composition.Recent research, having helped 

us to a definition of inspiration, and having suggested the necessary test of 
its genuineness, proceeds yet farther and vindicates it from the assaults of 
those who deny it altogether, by sanctioning and sustaining the " gradualness 
of revelation." (P. 277.) 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

Documentary History of the Struggle for Religious Lib¬ 
erty in Virginia. By Charles F. James, Roanoke. Lynch¬ 
burg, Va.: Bell, 1900. Pp. 272. $1.25. 

The Struggle for Religious Freedom in Virginia: The 
Baptists. By William Taylor Thom. (Nos. 10, n, 12, 
Series XVIII, in “Johns Hopkins University Studies in His¬ 
torical and Political Science.”) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1900. Pp. 105. $0.50. 

In the treatise of Dr. James we have a work to make glad the heart 
of the scholar. It is an orderly and animated presentation of one 
phase of early ecclesiastical history in Virginia, based directly on the 
original records. The succession of documents gives a beautiful exhi¬ 
bition of historical evolution — the feeble beginnings, the steady prog¬ 
ress, and the complete triumph of a glorious principle. 

The history of the struggle naturally falls into three periods, viz., 
before, during, and after the Revolution. Before the Revolution the 
inhabitants of the colony were completely under the dominance of the 
established church, and, as regards the dissenters, the history is chiefly 
a record of fines, imprisonments, banishments, and all manner of petty 
and outrageous disabilities and persecutions. During the period of 
the Revolution political and religious considerations gave the friends 
of liberty the ascendency and resulted in the downfall of the 
establishment. After the Revolution the victory was made complete 
by taking from the Episcopal church the last vestiges of special privi¬ 
lege and power, and by putting all citizens on an exact equality in 
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matters of conscience. The glory of this achievement belongs pri¬ 
marily and chiefly to the Baptists; the Presbyterians rendered valiant 
service, but they were less consistent, determined, and aggressive ; the 
Quakers and Lutherans were few and unimportant; and the Method¬ 
ists were joined with the Episcopalians. 

In a second edition of this work the index ought to be greatly 
improved. 

Mr. Thongs study covers the same period in Virginia history and 
deals with the same struggle, but is confined strictly to the part played 
by the Baptists. Beginning with their coming in 1714, in 1743, and 
in 1754, he shows their remarkable growth and the violent persecutions 
to which they were subjected. In 1770 they presented their first peti¬ 
tion to the House of Burgesses for redress of grievances, and from this 
date until 1802 they made a constant struggle for equality before the 
law. Their organized resistance to ecclesiastical tyranny, their memo¬ 
rials to the ruling powers, and the various legislative enactments form 
the staple of the history. It is an accurate and forcible account, drawn 
from the sources, of their part in the destruction of the establishment, 
the separation of church and state, and the triumph of religious 
freedom. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 

Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands in der 
ersten Halfte des i 9. Jahrhunderts. Von Christian 
Tischhauser. Basel: Reich, 1900. Pp. v + 711. M. 6.40. 

The author divides the period covered by his history into two 
unequal sections, the first extending from 1800 to 1817, the second 
from 1817 to 1848. He does not give us his reasons for this division, 
but they may be inferred. In 1817 Germany had begun to recover 
from the Napoleonic wars, and rationalism had begun to recede. In 
1848 a revolutionary wave swept over Europe and introduced a new 
era. In each of these divisions the author makes the following sub¬ 
divisions: (1) industrial, political, social, and literary conditions; (2) 
popular education ; (3) philosophy; (4) biblical introduction and inter¬ 
pretation ; (5) theology and dogmatics; and (6) ecclesiastical, religious, 
and moral conditions. This plan, it is evident, requires him to devote 
much attention to the people, while not neglecting the movements of 
thought among the cultivated classes. The book might be entitled 
“A History of the Evangelical People of Germany during the First 
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Half of the Nineteenth Century.” The author has made thorough 
preparation for his difficult task, and the titles of the books and 
periodicals consulted occupy more than thirty-five of his pages. The 
book is not always sweet; the condition of the people during the 
triumph of rationalism was horrible, and it is portrayed without 
reserve by means of statistics and other cogent evidences. The book 
is remarkable for its enormous array of facts and figures, for its popular 
sympathies, and for its firm belief in evangelical truth. There are 
many who will dislike it because of its overwhelming demonstration 
of the thesis that the rejection of the supernatural by educated men 
in the boasted period of enlightenment instituted a reign of ignorance 
and bestiality among the common people which was broken only by 
the partial revival of faith. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

James Martineau. A Biography and Study. By A. W. 
Jackson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1900. Pp.x + 
447 - * 3 - 

This work is a composite photograph. The sitters are three—the 
outward Martineau, the inward Martineau, and the biographer. For, 
as Mr. Jackson tells us, the picture he presents is not only the external 
and internal life of Martineau, but the author’s interpretation or “study” 
of them. But the photograph, though composite, is not a blur. Each 
sitter’s portrait preserves its clear lines. The work is admirably done, 
and its thoroughness verifies the author’s part of it as a profound study 
and not a mere glance. 

Martineau being a thinker rather than an actor, his outer life was 
comparatively uneventful, and Mr. Jackson has given to it somewhat 
less than a third of his book. In that space, however, he presents such 
main points as Martineau’s ancestry, education, early and later min¬ 
istries and professorships, intellectual characteristics, and personal 
features. 

Neither heredity nor early environment seems to have played a con¬ 
spicuous part in Martineau’s greatness. His forbears were respectable, 
but not remarkable. His father was a manufacturer at Norwich. His 
mother was a faithful and capable administrator of the household. But 
the father and mother were not persons of whom such extraordinary 
children as James and Harriet Martineau would have been expected. 
Indeed Thackeray, writing of Harriet, says she did not show good 
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judgment in choosing her parents. Nor was the Norwich environment 
notable for intellectual stimulus. Martineau made Norwich famous 
rather than Norwich made Martineau great. 

Mr. Jackson traces succinctly, yet comprehensively, the steps of 
Martineau’s education. We shudder to think what a loss the world 
would have suffered, had the father’s plan of making his son an engi¬ 
neer— “Apollo a farm hand of Admetos”—succeeded. The educa¬ 
tion, briefly interrupted, was resumed, leading up eventually to the 
ministries and the professorships, and on to the great intellectual 
career. 

Mr. Jackson in the second part of his work portrays Martineau as 
preacher, Christian theologian, and New Testament critic. A host of 
clergymen must have read Martineau’s Endeavors . As sermons they 
are too severely intellectual to be popular, too condensed to be easy. 
Their very finish, moreover, is rather that of the steel mirror which reflects 
than that of the steel sword-point which pierces. Yet for the “fit 
audience, though few,’’ where are their equals ? Every young minister 
ought to have them. Beginning an Arian, he became in his view of 
Christ a humanitarian, but never abated, rather to the last increased, 
in reverence and affection for him. As a New Testament critic Mar¬ 
tineau was of the Tubingen school. Mr. Jackson sides with him even 
in his contention that Jesus never claimed Messiahship. 

The third division of the biography presents Martineau as the 
philosopher of religion. Here Mr. Jackson’s own remarkable powers as 
a thinker show at their best. His “study,” while profound, is a marvel 
of perspicuity. As was said of De Toqueville: “ His thoughts lie in his 
style like pebbles in a clear brook.” 

The cause both of theism and of religion against materialism owes 
to James Martineau, in the judgment of the present reviewer, a greater 
debt than to any other man of the last century. His imperial intellect 
united a reason of Olympian mold and an imagination of celestial 
brilliance. His very metaphors seem arguments. No student aiming 
to be a thinker, and to know the history of ethical, theological, and 
metaphysical thought, can afford to be without Martineau’s Types of 
Ethical Theory , Seat of Authority in Religion , and last, but, in our esti¬ 
mation, greatest, Study of Religion . They are the Othello , Lear , and 
Macbeth of nineteenth-century philosophy. 

Nelson Millard. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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William Watson Andrews. A Religious Biography, with 
Extracts from his Letters and Other Writings. New York: 
Putnam’s, 1900. Pp. 280. $1.50. 

This is a modest and graceful tribute to the memory of his brother, 
prepared with excellent taste and literary skill by Samuel J. Andrews, 
author of The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth and of other, less known 
works. It is the record of a unique life. 

W. W. Andrews was the son of a Congregational minister in Con¬ 
necticut and the seventh in descent from the Rev. William Andrews 
who immigrated in 1635 and was one of the twelve men chosen in 1639 
to do the 44 foundation work” in the church at New Haven. He was 
graduated from Yale College in 1831, where he was noted for skill in 
rhetoric and debate. He was the intimate and lifelong friend of his 
classmates, President Noah Porter, of Yale, and Professor Lyman 
Atwater, of Princeton. After a settlement for fifteen years as pastor of 
the Congregational church at Kent, Conn., he joined the Catholic 
Apostolic church, in which he had been interested from its early history, 
when Edward Irving was a prominent factor. In this relation he was 
pastor of a small congregation at Potsdam, N. Y., for seven years, 
* 849 - 57 * For forty years, from 1857 until his death in 1897, he 
was an evangelist, with a residence at Wethersfield, Conn. During this 
time he traveled, wrote, lectured, preached, and interpreted the Scrip¬ 
tures, chiefly in the eastern and middle states. 

He strongly emphasized the significance and efficacy of baptism. 
44 We are all made members of the risen Christ, the second man, in our 
baptism” (p. 61). “The church is the community of the baptized, and 
membership thus established is not dependent upon the form of church 
polity or the possession of more or less ministeries. These are impor¬ 
tant elements in the spiritual culture of the baptized, but it is the act 
of God in baptism which makes one a member of the church, and this 
relation no sin of the church can make void ” (p. 89). He attached 
equal, if not greater, importance to the sacramental significance of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The appendix to the volume contains Mr. Andrews’ 44 Statement of 
Reasons” and his “Farewell Sermon” on withdrawing from the Con¬ 
gregational ministry. The book is irenic rather than strenuously 
polemical, and, together with the varied writings of W. W. Andrews, is 
the most important American contribution to the history of the 
Catholic Apostolic church. Benjamin O. True. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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The Autobiography of Charles H. Spurgeon. Compiled from 
his Diary, Letters, and Records, by his Wife and his Pri¬ 
vate Secretary. Vol. IV, 1878-1892. Chicago: Revell, 
1900. Pp. vii + 386. $2.50. 

With this volume the “Autobiography” comes to an end. It can 
be called an autobiography only by using the word in an unaccustomed 
sense. Much of the material is derived from Spurgeon himself, but 
much is derived from others. Indeed, the work contains everything 
about Spurgeon that the editors supposed the world would want to 
know, with perhaps a single exception. That is the chapter to which 
many will turn with the greatest expectancy, because it is entitled 
“ The Down-Grade Controversy, from Mr. Spurgeon’s Standpoint.” It 
is from the pen of Mrs. Spurgeon. As history it is disappointing, for 
it tells us of nothing except the emotions of the chief participant. 
Mrs. Spurgeon judged, perhaps wisely, that all details of the unhappy 
strife, now at length healed, should be excluded from her record. 
The multitudes of letters to Spurgeon, though for the most part of 
trifling importance, are readable from the fact that they come from 
men distinguished, or at least well known, like Professor Blaikie, Pun- 
shon, Hugh Price Hughes, Canon Wilberforce, Archbishop Benson, 
Gladstone, and Sir Charles Reed. The verse which Spurgeon wrote, 
some of it carefully studied and strong and resounding, and some of 
it mere doggerel, weak and limping, is all here. The work is of all 
grades of literary carelessness and excellence, but the best parts are 
from the pen of Spurgeon himself. His son and successor, Thomas 
Spurgeon, contributes interesting recollections, but falls far below his 
father in power and propriety of expression. He indulges in awkward 
puns, as where he writes that “ dear father’s right foot is wrong,” and 
that “the patient was impatient to be in harness again.” He has 
great difficulty to find a sufficient number of appellations for his 
father, and, within the space of a few pages, calls him “ father,” “ dear 
father,” “ C. H. Spurgeon,” “ C. H. S.,” “the pastor,” “the dear pas¬ 
tor,” and “ the pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle.” The work is 
unique for its vast size, the immense range and variety of its contents, 
and its tone of domestic affection. It is a collection of materials, 
rather than a finished product. If one were planning to write a life of 
Spurgeon, he would want such a collection at his command, but he 
would reject many things, and use many others only as aids to the 
formation of general estimates and characterizations. Hundreds of 
illustrations adorn the pages, and present to us every scene, and, one 
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might almost say, every man and woman, intimately associated with 
Spurgeon in any way. The work, vast and various as it is, is lucid in 
arrangement and uniformly clear and racy. It does not contain a dull 
sentence. Children will pore over it with delight, not only for its 
illustrations, but for the genuine human interest of the narrative, and 
many a Christian boy will decide under its influence to become a min¬ 
ister. Let us be thankful for it just as it is. With all its shortcomings, 
it is admirable. It is too early to assign to Spurgeon his definite place 
in the religious history of England and the world, and perhaps the 
best that can be done while we wait for a matured verdict is to gather 
and publish such collections of materials as this. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Leben und Wirken von August Rauschenbusch, Professor am 
Theologischen Seminar zu Rochester in Nordamerika, ange- 
fangen von ihm selbst, vollendet und herausgegeben von 
seinem Sohne, Walther Rauschenbusch. Cleveland: 
Ritter, 1901. Pp. 274. £o.8o. 

This is a most instructive account of a long and an eventful life. To 
those who knew its subject the volume is of deepest interest. It con¬ 
tains much autobiographical material, which has been amplified and 
supplemented in a modest and appreciative spirit by an only son. 
This difficult and delicate task has been accomplished with admirable 
taste and skill. The story is told in simple, direct German, and the 
spirit of the book is as refreshing as the style. 

Augustus Rauschenbusch was the sixth Lutheran minister in lineal 
succession. He was born in Westphalia in 1816, and died at Wands- 
bek, a suburb of Hamburg, in 1899. He received a typically thorough 
German education, first at the gymnasium of Elberfeld and later at the 
universities of Berlin and Bonn, where he counted Neander and Nitzsch 
among the great teachers of his life. For four years, 1841-5, he 
was his father’s successor as Lutheran pastor at Altena, his birth-place. 
In 1846 he came to this country and worked for several years as a 
colporteur and evangelist, and as German secretary for the Ameri¬ 
can Tract Society, whose German periodicals, tracts, and books he 
edited. 

Having become a Baptist, in 1858 he entered upon what many will 
always regard as the most important work of his life, when, as the most 
learned German Baptist in this country, he was chosen to conduct the 
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German department of the Rochester Theological Seminary, now, as 
then, the only institution in America for the express purpose of train¬ 
ing young men for the ministry in German Baptist churches. Here 
for thirty years, until 1888, with unsurpassed devotion, varied learning, 
and remarkable efficiency as a teacher, he prosecuted what was at first a 
humble and an obscure work. Though a master of correct and forcible 
English, he was firmly convinced that he could best serve his country¬ 
men in America, during a transition period, by the continued use of 
his mother-tongue. The results of his work are manifest in the nearly 
two hundred and fifty German Baptist churches of the country with 
their 22,000 members, and in the establishment of a similar theological 
institution in Germany. 

The last ten years of his life were spent in the land of his birth, in 
the delivery of lectures and addresses on various occasions, in theo¬ 
logical instruction at Hamburg, in pastoral service at Wiesbaden and 
Frankfort, and in the preparation of religious literature adapted to the 
needs of German Baptists in America and Germany. 

Benjamin O. True. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Theodore Parker : Preacher and Reformer. By John White 
Chadwick. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. Pp. 
x + 405. $ 2 . 

This biography includes more than its title indicates. It presents 
Parker prominently in five aspects: as controversialist, philosophic 
theologian, reformer, preacher, religionist. To a man of Parker’s 
intense personality, truths could never be cold, pale, thin abstractions, 
but fierce, fighting, vital forces. Inevitably he became a controver¬ 
sialist—a sign to be spoken against. His earliest great contentions 
were with his denominational brethren, and his foes those of his own 
Unitarian household. He was fairly outlawed by them for denying 
that miracles, even though proven, were fundamentals of Christianity. 
Probably no Unitarian today so regards them, and few “orthodox” 
theologians would consider belief in them as an essential of “ saving 
faith.” Parker also pioneered higher criticism against bitter opposi¬ 
tion from his codenominationalists. He, more than any other, was the 
steel-prowed boat which first broke through the crystallized traditional¬ 
ism in New England sixty years ago. As a controversialist he was 
never chargeable with feebleness, though often accused of bitterness. 
But perhaps Wasson’s fine word applies here: “ He was capable of a 
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mighty wrath, but it was born of his love, and was never expended on 
account of his private wrongs. He was angry and sinned not.” As 
philosophic theologian, Parker claimed, and Dr. Chadwick evidently 
consents, that his position was only Protestantism speaking its final 
logical word—“truth for authority, not authority for truth.” As 
reformer, Parker fell no whit behind Garrison and Phillips in flaming 
ardor and dauntless courage for the cause of the slave. Other reforms, 
as temperance, prison management, etc., enlisted his tireless labors. 
As preacher, Parker was doubtless imperial. Here he was of immense 
girth and vital all through. Homely searching practicalness; sensi¬ 
tiveness to nature’s beauty; tenderness, pathos, sympathy; vast range 
of intelligence; lofty ethical quality, and spiritual fervor—all these 
and more Dr. Chadwick would doubtless claim for his hero’s preach¬ 
ing, and not unwarrantably. He was master of a terrible rhetoric 
capable of creating a tophet of words to burn up wrong. Last, and 
justly greatest in the estimation of his biographer, Parker was a man 
of profound fervid religiousness. Like Amiel, he kept a “journal 
intime,” and in his case a diary was not a “ fool’s looking-glass.” Its 
revelations are unfolded in a fine chapter of the biography entitled 
“The Nearer View;” and this time it is nearness that lends enchant¬ 
ment. No one reading that chapter can doubt that Parker was not 
only an affectionate and an intensely conscientious, but also a devoutly 
reverent soul. As his life was ebbing he wrote to a dear friend: 
“Above all things I have sought to teach religion with its truths, duties, 
and joys.” 

Parker’s zeal and capacity for work were enormous. At it sixteen 
hours a day, his stores of knowledge became prodigious. His mighty 
memory seemed to have no loopholes. Perhaps he read too much to 
digest it well, and so had more information than scholarship. He 
burned his candle not only at both ends, but at the middle, and died 
before he was fifty. 

Dr. Chadwick’s book shows not only its subject, but its author, to 
fine advantage. Felicitous phrasings and familiar quotations, fresh¬ 
ened by new and unexpected applications, abound. The work is a 
marvel of condensation. In its four hundred not large pages a 
phenomenally voluminous career is compressed without being crushed. 
The frame seems impossibly small, yet the portrait is life-size. 

Nelson Millard. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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Manual of Christian Theology. By Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
LL.D. Second Edition. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1900. Pp. xxvii + 472. $ 2 . 

This revised edition of Dr. Hovey’s Manual of Christian Theology 
is the outcome of fifty years of study and teaching of the subject of 
theology, and is a worthy summing up of the thought and experience 
of a long life devoted to theological education. The book is true to 
its title in being strictly a manual; the statements are usually very 
concise, and cover in a careful, analytical way the common range of 
Christian doctrine. The views of others on the different points are 
stated in the same fashion, and briefly answered. A completely 
analyzed table of contents makes the book very easy of reference. 
There are no novelties of treatment of doctrine, except that one of the 
six main divisions of the work is given to “Christian Service/’ as dis¬ 
tinct from a preceding division on “Christian Life.” Under “Chris¬ 
tian Service” is included the discussion of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, on both of which the familiar Baptist doctrine is strictly main¬ 
tained. 

As a whole, the book is a solid, scholarly theological treatise, but of 
the older type. There is a general acceptance of the theory of evolu¬ 
tion, but no thoroughgoing application of it. The author’s doctrine 
of Scripture, as stated, is not extremely conservative; yet one must 
feel that Scripture is used\ after all, in essentially the way of the older 
theologies, without that recognition even of the real progress of doc¬ 
trine for which the theory of the book allows; the treatment is but 
little affected by the results of biblical criticism and biblical theology. 
From the older point of view, the tone of the work is distinctly broad 
and reasonable. The defect which will be felt by many is the somewhat 
mechanical view which pervades the discussion, and the old precision 
beyond the data. 

The book shows a mind intent on keeping in touch with the later, 
as well as the older, literature of the subject, though it is obviously not 
written from the standpoint of a theologian of the younger generation, 
and does not always take account of the most modern books. Indeed, 
it brings home with fresh impressiveness the really great distance 
which has been put between the older and newer points of view, even 
when both know in a way the same books. It seems evident that the 
author simply does not feel many of the difficulties of the present gen¬ 
eration ; but perhaps on that very account the book is the more worthy 
the careful attention of newer thinkers in theology as a well-considered 
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statement of older positions intended to be made and rationally 
defended in the full light of modern knowledge. There is always dan¬ 
ger that, under what is really only a temporary pressure, one may throw 
away what is of real value and ought to be retained. One cannot 
but compare in his own mind this manual with the famous manual 
of another theologian of the same denomination, Professor W. N. 
Clarke. The entire atmosphere and method of the two books are 
utterly different, and yet each has its own excellences, and is an admi¬ 
rable type. 

Henry Churchill King. 

Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, O. 

Die Busslehre Luthers und ihre Darstellung in neuester 
Zeit. Von Alfred Galley, Licentiat der Theologie. 
Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 1900. Pp. 152. M. 2.40. 

Each new number of the series of “ Beitr&ge zur Fdrderung christ- 
licher Theologie” makes a contribution of real value to current 
theological thought, though some of the themes are of interest chiefly 
in Germany, and some belong to a region of distinctions so attenuated 
and so remote from the ordinary currents of human life that only the 
professional theologian will appreciate them. Both these criticisms 
might be made concerning this last number. It pertains to the 
Ritschlian controversy, which is active chiefly in Germany, and it 
deals with minute shadings of thought and language. 

Luther sometimes spoke of repentance as produced by the love of 
righteousness, by a lofty and unattained moral ideal; and sometimes 
as produced by fear under the influence of a conscience awakened by 
the divine law and the apprehension of eternal woe. The second 
of these representations was common with Roman Catholic writers. 
Again, he sometimes spoke of repentance as the permanent state of 
the Christian, and sometimes as a single act, as when one goes to the 
confessional. Here, once more, the second representation approached 
the Roman Catholic teaching. Some>writers of the Ritschlian school, 
following Ritschl himself, maintain that Luther advanced the first view 
in both of these cases during his earlier career as a reformer, when he 
was at his best, when his perception was most clear, and when he was 
making progress. They maintain that he adopted the second only 
later, in the reactionary period of his life, when he fell back nearer 
the Roman Catholic system of thought in which he had been brought 
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up. They profess to be the legitimate heirs of Luther in their doctrine 
of repentance, but only of “the earlier Luther,” the Luther of the 
period when “his genius was yet unbroken,” before he had “crept 
back into the Catholic camp.” Ritschl has taken up “ the interrupted 
work of Luther,” and continued it. 

This interpretation of Luther is not pleasing to the strict Luther¬ 
ans, nor do they enjoy the spectacle of Ritschl walking about in the 
robes of Luther and carefully explaining that he adopts only the earlier 
robes and looks upon the later ones as borrowed from the Roman 
Catholics. To the contention of the Ritschlians various answers have 
been made. The best-known is that of Lipsius, who maintains that 
when Luther attributes penitence to the love of righteousness, and 
considers it a permanent state, he is speaking of penitence in the 
Christian soul; and that when he attributes it to fear and considers it a 
single act, he is speaking of the penitence of the unconverted man which 
leads to faith and salvation ; so that he is not inconsistent, after all. The 
controversy has led Galley to review the entire teaching of Luther 
concerning penitence. He agrees with Lipsius in the main, though 
differing at certain points, and adds something to our knowledge of 
the circumstances in which Luther advanced any of these views. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University op Chicago. 

Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geister im nachapos- 
tolischen Zejtalter bis auf Irenaus. Von Heinrich 
Weinel. Freiburg: Mohr, 1899. Pp. xii + 234. M. 5. 

Die Wirksamkeit des heiligen Geistes in der apostolischen 
Zeit und in der Gegenwart. Von Georg Stosch. Guters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1900. Pp. 27. M. 0.40. 

It is interesting to note a new impulse toward the study of the 
Christian conceptions of the Holy Spirit, and subjects kindred to it, 
on the basis of a discriminating biblical theology. This is linked with 
the general demand for the historical interpretation of Christian doc¬ 
trines. An example of this study is Gunkel’s Die Wirkungen des heili¬ 
gen Geistes , reviewed in this Journal, October, 1900. In the preface 
to the second edition of that work Gunkel refers to Weiners Wirkungen 
des Geistes und der Geister as “the legitimate continuance of my investi¬ 
gations.” Weiners book, as indicated in the title, treats of the post- 
apostolic time to Irenaeus. The author frequently, however, uses New 
Testament thought, particularly in its later phases, as illustrative, so 
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that the book is of direct value as a contribution to biblical theology. 
Still greater is its indirect value as showing the general range of 
thought out of which, at a little earlier period, the New Testament 
writings came. As a reconstruction of early Christian thought regard¬ 
ing the world of spirits it has great historical importance. The one 
strong impression which the book leaves on the reader is that of the 
early Christian sense of the reality of the world of spirits. Christianity 
had inherited from the culture in which it was born, especially from 
Judaism, the belief in a kingdom of demons in conflict with the king¬ 
dom of God. The strife was conceived in a very real way. The hatred of 
the world, suffering and sickness, heresy and “gnosis,” not less than 
temptations and sins, were the result of evil spirits. Hence exorcism 
in the name of Christ. But the most efficient means of destroying the 
power of evil spirits was the holy life of the Christian. This holy life 
was the work of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit also manifested 
himself in special powers—exorcism, askesis, miracles. The demons 
might also do these, and the same works might be regarded by different 
persons as proceeding from either good or evil spirits, but the Christian 
who had passed through the new birth had within his own experience 
the test of good and evil. Nor could any working of a spirit who said, 
“Christ is accursed,” be that of a good spirit. For the rest, the final 
appeal was to the brotherly love and the morality of the Christian com¬ 
munity. Weinel then proceeds to study the different forms of the 
expression of the Spirit. He finds no realm of the mental activity 
beyond spiritual control. That is, the early Christian assigned all 
kinds of mental and related physical phenomena to the activity of the 
Spirit. For most of these phenomena parallels are found in Jewish or 
Greek life, and even in the modern world. Many of them seem kin¬ 
dred to occurrences in the period of the Quaker manifestations or in 
the history of the Camisards in southern France, where ecstasy and 
trance were frequent. Weinel suggests that doubtless the first Christian 
century had an epidemic of nervous disorders, assisted by unconscious 
suggestion and auto-suggestion, and stimulated by the expectation of 
the speedy end of the world. Yet the highest part of the Spirit’s 
operation was in the new life, the conscious, earnest, moral will to do 
rightly the duties of life. The last sentence of the book looks forward 
to the hope of further study of the subject in later periods of the his¬ 
tory of Christianity. 

The pamphlet by Stosch is an address before a conference, and is 
of interest from the practical rather than from the scholastic point of 
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view. It pleads for conformity with the “ heilige Geist ” rather than 
with the “Zeitgeist,” and regards Romanism, rationalism, and histori¬ 
cal biblical criticism as alike elements of the evil Zeitgeist . 

Irving F. Wood. 

Smith College, 

Northampton, Mass. 


The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Abraham Kuyper. Trans¬ 
lated by Henry de Vries. With an Introduction by Benja¬ 
min B. Warfield. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1900. Pp. 
xxxix + 664. $3. 

Perhaps the ablest living exponent of strict Calvinism is the vener¬ 
able Dr. Kuyper, of Amsterdam, and of his many works this is cer¬ 
tainly not the least interesting. It is far more than a monograph on 
the Holy Spirit. It is almost a systematic theology, especially full in 
the fields of anthropology and soteriology. It is composed of a very 
large number of short chapters, which were originally published in the 
Heraut , a religious weekly of which Dr. Kuyper is editor-in-chief, gath¬ 
ered into book form in 1888, but only lately translated into English. 
The book shows its popular origin, not in any superficiality of 
treatment, but in a very commendable clearness and simplicity. Fre¬ 
quent illustrations from common life are used with great felicity. It is 
a pleasure to read the book; but, except for the illustrations and the 
rather sharp polemic against certain modern movements prominent 
in the Dutch churches, the work might have been written in the pre¬ 
ceding century. There is absolutely no recognition of the progress of 
natural science, or of biblical scholarship, or, except in a few cases, of 
speculative theology in the past hundred years. To the general reader 
this will doubtless seem quite as remarkable a characteristic as will the 
vigorous and clear presentation of Calvinism. The positions of the 
author will make their appeal to those who are by nature and training 
strongly conservative. The inspiration of the biblical writers is regarded 
as unique in kind. It necessarily includes infallibility. The Spirit 
gave to the biblical writers revelation and inspiration. The present 
correlative work of the Spirit is to give faith in the Scriptures. Salva¬ 
tion is looked at from the point of view of God rather than of man. 
Regeneration takes place without regard to man’s will. “We know 
from the instance of John the Baptist that it can be wrought even in 
the mother’s womb.” Afterward comes the call of God’s Spirit, pro¬ 
ducing conviction and justification. Then follows sanctification, which 
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is finished and closed at death. Justification is forensic, based on irre¬ 
sistible grace. A strong plea is made for the ethical and social value 
of the judicial aspect of the sinner’s relation to God. In fact, one 
feels continually that, though Dr. Kuyper may be out of touch with 
modern thought, he is by no means out of sympathy with human life. 
It is perhaps that impression which abides most strongly after the 
book is read. The author has made a noble effort to make the stern 
and uncompromising logic of Calvinism speak to the men of today. 
However much the reader may feel that the presuppositions of this 
system no longer satisfy, he cannot but rise from his task refreshed by 
the consciousness that he has been in the company of a great man 
thinking great thoughts. 

Irving F. Wood. 

Smith College, 

Northampton, Mass. 

A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism 
and its Outcome in the New Christology. By Levi 
Leonard Paine. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. 
Pp. vii + 387. $ 2 . 

This volume has attracted wide attention, and that alone is evidence 
that dogmatic theology is not so near its obsequies as the Bangor pro¬ 
fessor would have his readers believe; for, notwithstanding his protest, 
his essay in large part belongs to the sphere of speculative theology. 

The book is remarkable for its timeliness, and for the courage, the 
audacity, and the clear thinking of its author. It is divided into three 
parts: (1) a historical study of the development of the doctrine of the 
Trinity; (2) an attempt to reconstruct theology on entirely new lines; 
and (3) a critical discussion of the Johannine problem, to which are 
added a few pages of controversy with Professor A. V. G. Allen con¬ 
cerning the teaching of Athanasius. The most important, and by far the 
most satisfactory, part of the book is the historical survey, which closes 
with a sketch of the development of Trinitarianism in New England. 

Professor Paine thinks that with Paul “began that infusion of 
Greek thought into the Christian theology which was destined to 
change its whole character.” He insists that Athanasius taught the 
transcendence, and not the immanence, of God; that the Trinity of the 
early Greek theologians is three distinct, personal beings in the one 
Deity; that these beings are all alike divine, and yet that the second 
and third persons are subordinate. His own words are as follows: 
“The Trinity [“of the earlier theologians”] is composed of three distinct 
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personal beings, of whom the first person, or the Father, alone is self- 
existent and absolute God, the second and third persons being derived 
and subordinate, the one by eternal generation, the other by eternal 
procession” (p. 97). He holds that the Greek theology especially 
emphasized the tri-personality of the Godhead. In this statement 
he takes issue with Professor A. V. G. Allen in his Continuity of Chris - 
tian Thought . Professor Allen thinks that the modern views of the 
divine immanence are a recurrence to the earlier Greek views of 
Athanasius and Clement. This Professor Paine denies. On the other 
hand, he attempts to trace the development of modern Trinitarianism 
from Augustine, who, he declares, was a disciple of Plotinus. Modern 
Trinitarianism, from Augustine down, is characterized by the phrase 
“ Pseudo-Athanasian Augustinianism.” This Latin Trinitarianism as 
molded by Augustine, Professor Paine says, “ inverted the Greek doc¬ 
trine and held that each person is absolute God, and that the whole 
Trinity is involved in each person, thus eliminating all subordination, 
making the Trinity essentially one being, and reducing the three per¬ 
sons to relations or modes of existence of that being” (p. 97). 

From Plotinus, and from the Stoics, Augustine derived the monistic 
philosophy from which we get the idea of the immanence of God, 
which has but one logical end, and that pantheism. Professor Paine 
tells us we have been deceived; that Augustine was not the apostle of 
the divine transcendence; that the chief article of his philosophical 
creed was monism. Moreover, he holds that with Augustine began a 
new era in the development of the doctrine of the Trinity, which kept 
going from bad to worse, until it finally culminated in the Patripassian 
Sabellianism of such theologians as Jonathan Edwards, Emmons, 
Hopkins, and later of men like Joseph Cook, Phillips Brooks, Lyman 
Abbott, G. A. Gordon, and others. He does not mention the name 
of Professor Park, the Nestor of modern New England theology, who 
throughout his long and brilliant career taught the doctrines which 
Professor Paine links with pantheism and Unitarianism. 

The claim of the book, in brief, is as follows: The teaching which 
finds in the Godhead three distinct personalities, and yet with the 
second and third persons subordinate to the first, is Athanasian, and 
has behind it a strong philosophical and historical backing. On the 
other hand, that teaching which holds to but one God, revealing him¬ 
self in three different distinctions of the Godhead, even though those 
distinctions are eternal, is Sabellian, Modal, Patripassian, etc. 

According to this classification, Augustine was the great ancestor of 
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modern Unitarianism, and Edwards and Emmons, Park, Brooks, and 
Cook, while they supposed that they were building a breakwater against 
error, in reality were making it easier for the floods of pantheism to 
overwhelm the church. Professor Paine may be correct, but it seems 
rather strange to have Emmons and Park, Joseph Cook and Bishop 
Brooks classed with the prophets of Unitarianism. 

When he comes to the constructive part of his book, Professor 
Paine makes a strong and earnest plea for the thorough use of the 
inductive method, and insists that the process of destroying the old 
theology must go much farther than it has yet gone before the recon¬ 
struction of theology can wisely begin, and that its growth afterward 
will be by the slow processes of evolution. 

The new theology of which Professor Paine is the prophet dis¬ 
penses with the words “ Unitarian ” and “Trinitarian,” and substitutes 
for them the word “ theistic.” He says: “ Ail the true media of divine 
revelation — nature, history, man’s moral consciousness, the Bible, 
Christ—speak the same word about God, and that word is 1 theism,’ in 
its monotheistic, not in its pantheistic, form.” 

The chapter on the “ New Christology ” concludes as follows: 
“ The consubstantiality of man with God as a metaphysical conception 
belongs to an old and outworn theology, but in the new form of the 
scientific doctrine of evolution the divineness of man becomes a vital 
truth, and out of it arises a Christology that removes Jesus of Nazareth, 
indeed, from the order of absolute Deity, but at the same time exalts 
him to a place of moral eminence that is secure and supreme ” (p. 287). 

The author has the courage of his convictions. He does not 
believe in the Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel, and says 
so plainly. He thinks that Jesus was the natural son of Joseph and 
Mary, and consequently that the earliest parts of the gospels of Mat¬ 
thew and Luke were “later additions;” and he seems to have small 
place in his thought for anything miraculous. 

The book is radical, and even revolutionary, but not by any 
means entirely destructive. It is not satisfactory, but is immensely 
stimulating. The author professes to write with the calmness of a 
historian, but in most of the volume has the intensity of a special 
pleader. His style is a model of perspicuity, and leaves no one in 
doubt as to his meaning. He decries metaphysics, and yet at times is 
metaphysical. The book will be valued not so much because of what 
it settles as because of the study which it Will inspire. Its conclusions 
will not at once command general assent, and probably the author 
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does not expect that they will. To our minds he is entirely mistaken 
in the frequent assertions that monism necessarily ends in pantheism, 
and in what he says of the pantheistic and Unitarian trend of modern 
theology. 

His work will be widely read, and the reading will be a tribute to 
its treatment of an abstruse and difficult subject, and equally to the 
deep interest of the public, not only in historical, but also in specula¬ 
tive questions. Amory H. Bradford. 

Montclair, N. J. 

Werturteile und Glaubensurteile. Von Max Reischle. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1900. Pp. 120. M. 2.40. 

This is a most valuable critique, in six chapters, of Ritschl’s philo¬ 
sophical premise, the value-judgment. Ritschl starts with the assump¬ 
tion that religion and “ theoretical cognition” are “ different functions 
of the mind,” “ heterogeneous modes of cognition,” and the contrast 
between the two is found in the application in religion of “ ideas of 
value.” His speculations are in a line with Kant and Lotze ; he dif¬ 
fered from Schleierraacher, who found the substance of the religious 
“value” in the human sense of dependence; Ritschl defining the 
fundamental religious fact to be man’s sense of his own supernatural 
destination : “our salvation consists in the superiority to the world in 
the kingdom of God to which we are destined.” It is objected to 
Ritschl’s theory of values that he deals only with internal experiences 
—an objection often reiterated among us, Ritschl’s theology being 
supposed to be purely “ subjective.” 

The second chapter analyzes the terms of the value-judgment. 
The third classifies value-judgments. There are (1) natural value- 
judgments, based on the physical tastes and feelings; (2) ideal value- 
judgments; these are aesthetic (all judgments in art), moral (the ten 
commandments), intellectual (truth in any sphere of thought). These 
ideal value-judgments are based upon ideas: the idea of beauty, the 
idea of the good, and the idea of the true. In the sphere of religion 
there is also an idea, the idea of piety ( Frommigkeit ), and in the sim¬ 
plest religious judgments this idea of piety is operative, “where the 
man gives himself up to the supreme power over this world and this 
life and herein finds salvation ( Seligkeit ).” It is furthermore observed 
of these ideal value-judgments that, being based upon “ideas,” they 
claim general validity and go beyond the natural judgments, which are 
purely individual. 
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Chap, iv gives the definition of the value-judgment. It may be 
defined (1) linguistically (a value is predicated of an object). But 
most judgments are not so simple. We have (2) value-judgments 
psychologically considered, “which are formed upon the basis of per¬ 
sonal appreciation or valuation,” as, “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
(3) The value-judgment from the critical ( erkenntniskritiseheti ) point 
of view, “ whose validity arises not as the result of observation and 
thought, but which is founded upon the attitude of the feeling-willing 
( fUhUnd-wollcnden ) man to the object before the mind.” These judg¬ 
ments the author names thymetic . This is the broadest view of the 
value-judgment. The assertion “ God is love ” lies beyond the sphere of 
the intellectual syllogism, and carries us into the realm of the feeling 
or the will, where the man as a spiritual whole faces the external object. 

In chap, v the author finally settles the question whether state¬ 
ments of belief maybe classed as value-judgments. They are “thy¬ 
metic” judgments. The author contrasts, by way of illustration, the 
several Weltanschauungen — pessimistic, pantheistic, and Christian. 
They are based upon different valuations of man and the world, result¬ 
ing, not from our intellectual discernments, but from the peculiarity of 
the spiritual nature, the feelings, and the will. Here our author gives 
an admirable analysis of 1 John 4: 8 f., where he shows that our belief 
in a God of love depends upon a thymetic judgment of Christ's life. 

The concluding chapter deals with the general validity of religious 
value-judgments. They are of the nature of a practical demonstration 
by which alone the truth of Christianity can be established. 

This pamphlet is perhaps the most exhaustive and satisfactory inves¬ 
tigation yet made into a subject which modern theology has brought 
to the forefront of interest. It is to be hoped that English and 
American scholars will shortly turn their attention to this branch of 
research, which so far they have practically ignored. 

L. Henry Schwab. 

New York City. 


Back to Christ. Some Modern Forms of Religious Thought. 
By Walter Spence. Chicago: McClurg, 1900. Pp. 222. 
*i. 

This book is not written for the scholar, but is a readable popular 
summary of the “new theology,” and is intended to show any thought¬ 
ful reader what can be made of the distinctive Christian doctrines 
under the most “modern ” handling. While claiming to conserve the 
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substance of evangelical truth, each of its cardinal tenets is restated. 
The Scriptures are inspired as supreme religious literature, provi¬ 
dentially preserved. Christ is the sole ultimate authority in religion. 
The Trinity is modal. “ The essence of sin is selfishness.” The 
atonement includes neither propitiation to God for sin nor reconcilia¬ 
tion of God to man, but rather “ the sacrifice of Christ was an actual 
giving of divine life to humanity.” Salvation consists in the actual 
removal of sin and in self-sacrifice, to both of which Christ furnished a 
motive; salvation therefore is following Christ. The penalty of sin 
consists in its effects, and cannot really be annulled; salvation “ trans¬ 
forms penalty into a means of grace to help us on to a complete 
emancipation from sin.” The only second coming of Christ is his 
coming into Christian hearts. The judgment is based on the record 
of sin on character. The only resurrection from the dead is at death. 
All punishment is reformatory and must come to an end. 

The tone of the book is devout and enthusiastic, but its thought is 
indefinite. Many of its statements, if recast in exact terms, would 
mean either much more or much less than is intended. 

J. Forsyth Crawford. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Lehrbuch der Liturgik. Erster Band: Die Lekre vom Gemein - 
degottesdienst . Von G. Rietschel. Berlin : Reuther & Rei- 
chard, 1900. Pp. xii + 609. M. II. 

This volume belongs to the Sammiung von Lehrb&chern der firak - 
tischen Theologie in gedrdngter Darstellung , now being issued under the 
general editorship of Professor Hering, of Halle. It is to be followed 
in time by a second volume, treating of Die einzelnen kasuellen Hand - 
lungen , such as ordination, baptism, confirmation, burial, etc. 

This elaborate treatise merits far more attention from American 
students than it is likely to receive. Its mere size and fulness of 
detail will affright the hasty reader, and its method is, unfortunately, 
one for which many of our theological and ministerial workers have 
not been in the habit of showing much care or respect. It essays to 
study the science or theory of public worship in ail its three inevitable 
aspects — the philosophic, the historical, and the practical. Nearly 
seven-tenths of the whole are devoted to the historical part, the remain¬ 
der being divided between the other two, with greater emphasis on 
practical questions than on the pure theory. From this division of the 
space we are at once prepared for the strong statement on p. 16 of the 
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importance of basing the whole investigation on a historical foundation. 
Whether the author really lives up to his own principle is perhaps a 
question, as we shall see. 

The philosophical chapters are notable, not so much for depth or 
comprehensiveness as for illuminating discussions of certain general 
terms and preliminary definitions. It is neatly shown, for instance, 
that, while Catholics and Protestants unite in calling liturgies “the 
science of the Christian cultus or the theory of the public worship of 
the church,” they immediately part company in the sense in which they 
use “cultus” or “public worship,” the former positing a divine order¬ 
ing of rites, which the latter cannot accept. Indeed, it is urged, all 
public worship necessarily has “a confessional character” which draws 
distinctions, not only between Roman (and Greek) Catholics and all 
Protestants, but between Lutherans and the various Reformed bodies. 
The path of the discussion is further opened by showing how “cultus” 
has often implied the notion of trying to secure action on God’s part 
in accordance with human desire, or that of legalistically and ritually 
fulfilling a divine decree or ordinance—the one being characteristic of 
ethnic religions, the other of Judaism. Both of these were explicitly 
abrogated by Christ. “ Worshiping in spirit and in truth ” is set forth 
as a process arising in the domain of spirituality in a strong evangeli¬ 
cal sense, and proceeding in strict accordance with the truth as it is in 
Christ. Several theories of the purpose of Christian public worship are 
critically examined : first, that which makes education or conversion 
(Erziehung ) its object, which is objected to because leaving no place 
for public worship as important for avowed and active believers; 
second, that which makes public worship merely that process whereby 
the inner spiritual life declares or realizes itself before God, which is 
accepted as good as far as it goes, but incomplete; third, that which 
makes edification, the building up of spirituality in all its stages, the 
true end, which is held to be correct, not simply as to the indirect 
result of public worship, but as to its positive raison d'etre. Worship 
and edification are presented as inseparable and mutually reactive. 
True worship must lead to positive edification; true edification must 
lead back to worship. An important distinction is discerned between 
two great classes of factors in public worship: the one sacramental, from 
God, and embodying his grace in all its aspects; the other sacrificial, 
from men, and including whatever man can offer God in thought, word, 
or deed. The whole discussion is summed up on pp. 66, 67 in a series 
of propositions, too long to be quoted, in which we seem to see that our 
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author has his eye upon the familiar partition of the Lutheran chief 
service into the word group, the prayer and hymn group, and the 
eucharist. Appended is a statement of the relation of public worship 
to the fine arts, or rather, to art in general, which is, on the whole, not 
specially new. 

Only the briefest comments can be made on this division of the 
book. The dialectic is rather heavy, but the thoughts are in the main 
good. Oftentimes the reasoning is decidedly acute. We think, how¬ 
ever, that a freer and more thoroughgoing analysis would have been 
more helpful, as it would have been more original. Religion is both 
personal and social, and these two aspects cannot be torn asunder. 
Public worship is to be studied as belonging to both in conjunction. 
Ail true religion involves interchange between God and man; God 
imparting himself and declaring his will, man growing up into con¬ 
scious fellowship with God and trying to model his life accordingly. 
Public worship treats this sublime process in forms suitable to social 
participation, and treats it statically, perpetually offering concrete sym¬ 
bols or representations of the great spiritual mysteries, and dynami¬ 
cally, becoming a means through which God's grace and truth actually 
flow, and through which human worship and zeal actually realize them¬ 
selves. The problem of liturgies is to analyze the processes on both 
sides, those of God's self-revelation and of man's devotion, far enough 
to show what connection every historical detail of public worship as an 
institution has with them, both as symbol and as active agency, and to 
base its whole critical and practical attitude upon the conclusions. 
From an ideal point of view our author's philosophy of the subject is 
far more stiff, restricted, and even superficial than we could wish. We 
believe that, if he had begun with a discussion of the nature of religion, 
especially as a social fact, and the nature of art in its broadest sense, 
and had thoroughly sifted the idea that public worship is religion 
declaring itself and operating artistically, he would have been led to a 
much truer and a more constructive philosophical position than he has, 
good as his discussion is. This would have involved, however, putting 
his whole historical section first, with the addition of an elaborate cri¬ 
ticism and interpretation of details from a psychological or logical point 
of view, and then of building his theory and praxis out of the materials 
thus obtained. Whether this would have landed him at just the point 
he desired to reach with reference to Lutheran usages, we are not pre¬ 
pared to say. But it would have given his discussion a universal 
utility that it now somewhat lacks. 
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When we turn to the historical part of the book, we are at once 
impressed with its laborious fulness. For example, to the evolution 
of church building 59 pages are given; to church furniture and deco¬ 
ration, 18 ; to Sunday and the church calendar in general, 77; while 154 
pages are devoted to the external conditions in which public worship 
takes place. This expansion is partly necessitated by the traditional 
usages of Lutheranism, but it has much general interest and value. It 
emphasizes the importance of conditions and associations too often 
minimized, and in many cases furnishes information not so readily 
accessible elsewhere. The treatment is usually excellent, but not uni¬ 
formly, as witness the meager and barren account of the organ as the 
distinctively church instrument. 

The remainder of the historical part, 257 pages, is devoted to an 
account of the development of the verbal and ceremonial constituents 
of public worship from the apostolic age onward. Here our author 
has made splendid use of the vast and accumulating literature. His 
presentation of the rise of sacerdotalism and then of the radiating 
groups of the early liturgies is particularly serviceable. In general, 
his summaries of details are systematic and clear, and the balance of 
topics judicious, though, of course, to a non-Lutheran reader the space 
given to the minutiae of Luther’s own liturgical opinions and under¬ 
takings, and to the unfolding of the multifarious Lutheran Agenda 
since his time, is not so interesting as to those for whom this manual 
is specially intended. Like so many German scholars, Dr. Rietschel 
is singularly ignorant or oblivious of things outside of continental 
Europe. Even the Anglican liturgy is touched upon with astonishing 
brevity and superficiality. And we look in vain for any recognition 
of the immense area of historic fact that includes the liturgical usages 
of the Reformed churches that do not use a fixed liturgy. American 
usages during the last two to three hundred years are, we believe, 
absolutely unmentioned. Even the liturgical enterprises of the Luth¬ 
eran churches in America are ignored; and, perhaps more amazing still, 
considering how painstaking are the bibliographical references at 
every point, the fine handbook on Christian Worship by Richard and 
Painter, both Lutherans, seems not to have crossed his horizon. Nar¬ 
rowness of this sort is not creditable to German scholarship. 

The critical and practical part of the book can be more rapidly 
considered. It is chiefly devoted to questions affecting the Lutheran 
churches of Germany, though it opens with some general remarks of 
wider value. One of the special problems discussed is whether the 
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preaching service should always be joined with or separated from the 
communion, the latter view being strongly upheld in most circum¬ 
stances. The single items of the Lutheran orders are briefly explained. 
Much pains is taken to emphasize the practical results to be sought in 
the management of the preaching service and of the communion 
respectively. Useful notes are made about various by-services, includ¬ 
ing the Sunday school, catechizing meetings, etc. The construction 
of liturgical prayers, the use of the lectionary, the application of music 
in all its forms, and the personal bearing of the officiating minister — 
all these are discussed with more or less fulness, and with no slight 
effectiveness, though necessarily from a purely Lutheran point of view. 
All kinds of students, however, will find these discussions suggestive, 
because charged with a notable thoughtfulness and earnestness. 

The whole treatise is a fine exhibition of positive learning. The 
references to the literature of the subject are remarkably full, including 
not only the citation of hundreds of book-titles and the like, but exact 
indications of passages and numerous quotations. The indexes are 
carefully wrought out. The whole is a fine piece of work according to 
its plan and after the manner of its class. To compare it with its pre¬ 
decessors, both the many manuals on practical theology in which 
liturgies is formally treated in its place and the more special mono¬ 
graphs, would take far more space than is here available. Suffice it to 
say that it is a most worthy contribution to the long list of studies in 
this rich and important field, which has been growing so vigorously in 
the last quarter-century. Its limitations and defects are attributable in 
a large degree to its design as a text-book for German Lutherans. But 
it is a pity that it was not given enough of general scope at many 
points to make it a commanding authority for those outside the Luth¬ 
eran communion who are awaiting that perhaps impossible book that 
shall do full justice to the majestic institution of Christian public wor¬ 
ship on all its sides, but especially as regards its philosophic and criti¬ 
cal analysis. Waldo S. Pratt. 

Hartford Theological Semnairy. 

CEuvres posthumes de P. F. Jalaguier. Paris: Fischbacher, 
1899. Pp. xxx+511. Fr. 10. 

De l’£glise. Public par Paul Jalaguier ; avec une preface de 
M. Felice. 

The author of this treatise, after some preliminary observations, 
discusses at length four subjects: (1) the scriptural notion of the 
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church with sundry closely related questions, (2) the true church, (3) 
the organization of the church, and (4) its sacraments and worship. 

These discussions are made up of lectures delivered to classes in the 
theological school at Montauban, between 1834 and 1864, and now 
edited and published by the author's grandson. The main ideas of 
them are often repeated. While such repetitions are of real utility in 
the class-room, they are somewhat wearisome to the reader; still they 
make the contentions of the author unmistakably clear. 

Throughout his discussion he appeals to the New Testament as 
inspired and authoritative; and, while firmly holding this scriptural 
position, attempts to mediate between the extreme views of the Roman 
Catholic church and of ultra-Protestants. He contends that the mod¬ 
erate views of these conflicting parties are not antagonistic, but are 
vitally related and should supplement each other. 

In order to maintain this position, he holds that the church is the 
kingdom of God on earth. Nevertheless, he correctly sets forth the 
meaning of “church ” in the New Testament to be simply an assembly, 
and accurately designates its various applications. The New Testa¬ 
ment, however, is not as explicit concerning church organization as 
concerning doctrine, morals, and life. In reference to the church we 
have great principles, a charter, not a code. Modes of action are left 
to circumstances, times, and peoples. But we are not wholly freed 
from the apostolic model. The main things taught concerning the 
church are obligatory. In our interpretations of the New Testament 
we should stick to fundamentals. 

The New Testament clearly teaches that the church has existed 
since John the Baptist. At Pentecost three thousand were added to it. 
Its nature may be debatable, its existence is not. Christ founded it. 
The apostles built it up. It came from heaven. It is spiritual and 
leads to heaven. It is, indeed, in the world, but is not of the world. 
It yields to the authority of civil government, so far as that does not 
interfere with its faith. It recognizes none but Christ as its head, yet 
obeys those who lead it in his name. 

Now we must note the fact that there is both a church and churches. 
The latter are simply parts of a universal church. These separate, 
scattered churches, however, have one God, one Savior, one faith, one 
baptism. United to Christ, they are one in doctrine and spirit. The 
mission of the church is double: first, to develop the faith of its mem¬ 
bers, and, secondly, to spread the faith abroad. Whenever it has gone 
outside of its legitimate sphere it has always damaged itself. 
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The church has two constitutive principles. On one side it is 
divine, on the other a voluntary association. The Roman Catholic 
affirms the first, the Protestant lays stress on the second. That the 
church is divine the Scriptures incontestably teach; but just as clearly 
that it is also a voluntary association. The Roman Catholic, looking 
upon the church as divine, affirms that it is the source of the truth; 
the Protestant, regarding the truth as alone divine, affirms that it is 
the source of the church. But both the divine and the human 
underlie all that pertains to the church. Both cobperate in inspira¬ 
tion, repentance, and conversion ; both meet in the sacraments. And 
one as well as the other is a constitutive principle of church organi¬ 
zation. 

The church of the Reformation adopted an intermediate theory, 
combining the Roman Catholic and Protestant theories. She held 
that the scriptural church was both divine and voluntary. Having 
traced with great care the consequences of these three theories, the 
author sets forth, from his point of view, the universal church. It is both 
visible and invisible. This affords two kinds of unity — one of belief, 
the other of life ; the one dogmatic, the other spiritual. Spiritual unity 
includes all, of whatever name, who by faith are united to God in 
Christ, although they may be unknown to each other. This internal 
or spiritual unity is, of course, the essential thing, since it arises from 
the deeper unity of souls with Christ. Yet in its place external unity 
is not less important and obligatory. The scriptural idea of the king¬ 
dom of God demands it. This kingdom is not division and strife. 
The visible church should model itself on the invisible. In the latter 
there is unity, notwithstanding many differences of opinion ; and, while 
the ideal may not be realized on earth, it should be striven for. And 
this the New Testament makes imperative. It insists as strenuously 
on external as on internal unity. It urges that Christ should not be 
divided. But dogmatism that puts theology in the place of religion, 
that confounds human conceptions of evangelical facts with the facts 
themselves, and then imposes those conceptions on others as revealed 
truth, is the greatest obstacle to unity. Concentrating its zeal on 
opinions, and insisting that these opinions are authoritative, it divides 
instead of uniting Christendom. The only remedy for this is an 
honest return to the New Testament. In the apostolic church there 
was unity of spirit in spite of the gravest differences of opinion. Life 
and faith were then the bond of union. If this attitude had been 
maintained, most of the questions that have torn asunder the Christian 
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world would have been avoided. So, if we can really get back to the 
spirit of the New Testament, we shall get back to unity. 

Our author now raises the question : What is the true church ? and 
discusses it at great length. In the true church two distinct tenden¬ 
cies must be recognized : on the one hand, great charitable condescen¬ 
sion ; and, on the other, rigidity of principles. The first secures the 
outward unity of the church; the second, purity of doctrine. Love 
dominates the one, belief the other. But love must be permeated by 
belief and belief by love. Exclusive attachment to either will lead to 
the abandonment of the other. We can be truly evangelical only as 
we firmly hold both. 

But charitable condescension inevitably leads to the multitudinous 
notion of church-membership, held by the Roman Catholic church, 
that all, irrespective of their religious condition, who will enter the 
church, should be received. Having been thus received, the church is 
under solemn obligation to labor for their salvation. This principle 
of multitudinous membership regards all children born within the 
families of the church as church members, and justifies infant baptism. 
All Pedobaptists take essentially the same ground as the Roman Catho¬ 
lics. Still, in our author’s view, all those Pedobaptists in Great Britain 
and the United States who refuse to admit to full membership even 
those baptized in infancy until they give satisfactory evidence that they 
are regenerated are acting contrary to the Scriptures, which declare that 
the wheat and tares are to grow together until the end of the world, 
when God, who alone is able to discern the human heart, will separate 
the regenerate from the unregenerate. 

Then follows a thorough discussion of the organization, the sacra¬ 
ments, and the worship of the church. The author sets forth lucidly 
the various opinions that have been, and are now, held on these impor¬ 
tant subjects; but notes the fact that “sacrament” is not a New Testa¬ 
ment word. 

(1) The position of our author that the church on earth is the 
kingdom of God vitiates much of his discussion. By his parables our 
Lord evidently never designed to enunciate principles of church polity 
and discipline. Yet our author thinks that the parable of the tares 
justifies multitudinous church-membership. And to bolster up this 
unscriptural position, he affirms, contrary to the .record, that many of 
the three thousand added to the church on the day of Pentecost must 
have been unregenerate, and that there were many of the unsaved in 
the churches planted by the apostles. But even if this were true, the 
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manifest aim of the apostles was to gather into churches none but 
genuine believers. They received only such as gave evidence that they 
were regenerate, while those in the churches guilty of heresy and crimes 
of which they had not repented were excluded. (2) If the extreme 
views of Roman Catholics and radical independents were laid aside, 
even then in ecclesiastical polity they would not be united. The one 
would still be episcopal and monarchical, and the other democratic. 
Opposites cannot be made a unity. Yet those holding diverse disci¬ 
plines may be one in spirit. And it is only by spiritual unity that 
doctrinal and disciplinary unity can ever be attained. With this last 
statement our author is in perfect accord. (3) Whatever may be the 
faults of this treatise, we hail it as irenical. It opposes with cogent, 
convincing arguments all unnecessary divisions of Christendom, and 
is an unusually earnest plea for that unity for which Christ, just before 
Gethsemane and the cross, so ardently prayed. We trust that it will 
help to usher in that day when there shall be “ one flock, one shep- 

k er< *' Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Les Missions catholiques: France et Allemagne. Par A. 
Kannengieser. Paris: Lethielleux. Pp. 330. Fr. 3.50. 

For many generations France has claimed to be the protector of 
Roman Catholic missions in the East, and the claim has been recog¬ 
nized by some other nations in their treaties with her. She has been 
so serviceable to the Roman Catholics in this office that the popes 
have given her the title of “The Eldest Daughter of the Church.” 
But, though serviceable to the Catholics, she has used her office of 
protector chiefly to advance her own interests and to get the advan¬ 
tage of other nations in diplomacy and commerce. It was largely to 
diminish the importance of this office that the emperor of Germany 
made his recent pilgrimage to Palestine, proclaimed himself the pro¬ 
tector of the German Catholics throughout the East, and gave the 
so-called “ House of the Virgin ” to them. They were already weary of 
the protection of France, which was often an excuse for meddling; and 
when the emperor finally avenged the murder of two of their mission¬ 
aries in China, they rallied about him with enthusiasm. The new turn 
of affairs is disliked by the French Catholics, and has occasioned a 
lively literary contest between them and their German brethren. M. 
Kannengieser writes in defense of the French claims. His method is 
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to show by statistics that the missions of the French Catholics cover 
vast territories, enlist a vast number of workers, and cost avast amount 
of money, while those of the German Catholics are relatively unimpor¬ 
tant. He has found it very difficult to collect the statistics of the 
French and German missions, and he leaves some questions unan¬ 
swered ; but his work, as far as it goes, is carefully done, and those 
who are interested in the study of Christian missions will be grateful 
for it. The French workers on foreign mission fields he reckons at 
7,700 men and 8,000 women; the German, at 1,100 men and 500 
women. The annual cost of the French work he reckons at 6,047,231 
francs; the German, at 1,826,166 francs. The money in both cases is 
collected and managed by the various celibate orders and congrega¬ 
tions of monks, nuns, and sisters, with their young novices. The 
members of these organizations in France number about 36,000 males 
and 144,000 females; in Germany, about 5,000 males and 35,000 
females. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

The State and the Church: The Baldwin Lectures for 1898. 
By William Prall. New York: Whittaker, 1900. Pp. 260. 
$1.25 

This book contains the six Baldwin Lectures delivered at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan in 1898. The purpose of the Baldwin foundation 
is the annual delivery at that institution of a series of lectures for the 
“Establishment and Defense of the Christian Truth.” The lectures 
must be by “ a learned clergyman or other communicant of the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal church.” 

As the lectures are sermons and not science, we must not expect in 
them an addition to knowledge, or even a new statement of theory — 
and we accordingly are not disappointed. The six topics are: “The 
Basis of the State,” “The Ancient State,” “The Modern State,” “The 
State and the Church,” “The Law of the State,” “The People.” The 
discussion ranges all the way from Abraham and Aristotle to the 
Spanish-American war, and touches a good share of the intervening 
social, political, and ecclesiastical phenomena. 

State and church have some vital points in common, and some 
essential differences. The state is all-inclusive — it includes within 
its jurisdiction all persons within a given area. The church seeks the 
same extent. Each aims to control conduct. Each puts its powers 
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and interests into the hands of a governmental agency. In each the 
tendency is for government to become autocratic, and revolution in 
both church and state has been necessary in order to restore popular 
liberty. The differences are as marked as the resemblances. The 
state in its control does not go beyond external acts, while the church 
seeks to dominate the hidden thought as well. The state has no pur¬ 
pose beyond this life; the church deals with supernatural agencies and 
with life beyond the grave. 

If each of these two forms of social organization realizes its aim of 
including all, we have two governments simultaneously exercising 
authority over the same society. Under such circumstances there 
must be rivalry and conflict. The discord may be settled in one of 
three ways: the two governments may coalesce, wholly or in part; or, 
without coalescence, either may become supreme over the other. Of 
course, the historic sequence may vary widely from this logical 
sequence. But in the end the results are the same. 

Long experience has shown that on the whole the tyranny of 
ecclesiasticism is far more obnoxious than that of a secular govern¬ 
ment. Hence the revolt against ecclesiastical supremacy has been 
more envenomed than that against any form of state despotism. It is, 
in fact, doubtless a great blessing to humanity that in most of the states 
of Christendom the once unified church is now split into a multitude 
of sects. So long as these exist there must be religious liberty, but 
when church and state are coextensive there is inevitable danger of 
an unendurable ecclesiastical tyranny. 

In a society like that of the United States the church is entirely 
separate from the state, and is legally and actually subordinate. 
Rights of conscience are created in the organic law, and any form of 
ecclesiastical control is rigorously forbidden. 

These simple principles underlying the relation of state and church 
the author has not made entirely clear. The luminous discussion of 
them also through the complex course of history would have been 
aided if there were less reliance on numerous quotations from authori¬ 
ties. That mode of treatment evinces learning rather than conduces 
to lucidity. Sticklers for English style, too, would probably suggest 
some revisions. Sentences like the following, for instance, might be 
improved: (P. 184) “Yet not entirely upon these, upon also the char¬ 
acter of the god or gods who inspired them.” (P. 185) “It was by, 
or from out, this great personality that the laws of the Hebrews were 
given, and they found their truest exposition therein.” (P. 230) “It is 
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to be remarked that Lafayette and Rochambeau were ever in sympathy 
with the officers of our revolution, and that they were not so with those 
who subsequently made the French.” 

Harry Pratt Judson. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Church and Popular Education. By Herbert B. Adams. 
( = “Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science.”) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1900. 
Pp. 84. $0.50. 

If one were to write of the relationship which has existed between 
the church and popular education, he might write a history of educa¬ 
tion for the past thousand years. It was in the nineteenth century 
that the separation of church and education became most marked and 
education became freed from the many drawbacks of theological con¬ 
troversy that had hindered its progress. Instead of being a mere 
assistant to the church, it became a codperator claiming a distinct part 
in the great work of social regeneration. In the meantime the church 
had widened in every way; it had lost its exclusiveness and become 
inclusive in that its sphere of action embraced many things which 
formerly had been looked upon as outside, and we have today what is 
known as the “ institutional church.” This Mr. Adams calls the edu¬ 
cational church, and most of this monograph is taken up by a descrip¬ 
tion of some types, such as Trinity Church in Boston and St. George’s 
in New York. Every species of benevolence in Baltimore seems to be 
enumerated. The Y. M. C. A., the social settlements, and the C. L. S. 
C. come in for a share, and casual mention is made of Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Salina, Kan.; but the great work that has been done in 
Chicago has had no notice. The eastern states claim all attention, 
and, while what is told of the work there is interesting, it is by no 
means exhaustive even for that small territory. This monograph, then, 
is suggestive, but disappointing; it indicates the great possibilities of 
the subject, and will be of assistance in stirring up thought on the rela¬ 
tionship that might exist between the church and the education of the 
people. 

George Herbert Locke. 

The University of Chicago. 


Sesostris . Von Kurt Sethe. [“Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde Aegyptens,” II, 1.] (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900; 
pp. 24; M. 5.) Who was Sesostris, whose exploits form a favorite 
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theme of the Greek writers on Egyptian history ? The usual conclu¬ 
sion of modern scholars has been that he was a compound of Rameses 
II. and his father, Seti I., in spite of the testimony of Manetho, who 
states that he belonged to the twelfth dynasty. Sethe undertakes a 
new and thoroughgoing investigation, both of the chronological indi¬ 
cations in the statement of these ancient writers and of their tales of 
the deeds of Sesostris, with the conclusion that Manetho is right. 
Sesostris is a compound of the Usertesens of the twelfth dynasty. The 
very names are etymologically identical. The argument is learned, 
ingenious, and clear. Sethe has come as near a demonstration as the 
imperfect and contradictory data will allow.— Aus den Tell-Amarna 
Briefen. Ein morgenlandisches Zeitbild aus der Mitte des zweiten 
vorchristlichen Jahrtausends. Von Julius Boehmer. (Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1900 ; pp. 36 ; M. 0.60.) A clear and simple account of 
the discovery and contents of these famous letters is given by the 
writer, who also discusses briefly their significance from an historical 
and biblical point of view. As for the latter, he finds that their chief 
contribution is the substantiation of the Old Testament picture of early 
Canaan as the seat of a variety of independent and warring city states. 
He properly refuses to give assent to any one of the precarious hypothe¬ 
ses concerning the Habiri or other peoples mentioned in the letters 
which connect them with the Hebrews and their invasion of Palestine. 
— G. S. Goodspeed. 

Armenien und Nordmesopotamien in Altertum und Gegenwart. Von 
C. F. Lehmann. (Berlin: Reimer, 1900; pp. 20; M. 0.60.) This is 
an address delivered before the German Colonial Society on March 6, 
1900, and describes an archaeological tour undertaken in 1898 by the 
author in conjunction with Dr. Belck, the discoverer of many new cunei¬ 
form texts in the Vannic dialect. The author gives a good r£sum6 of 
the earliest relations, so far as we yet know them, between the pre- 
Armenian kingdom of Van and ancient Assyria. He also mentions 
the deserted cave-cities cut out of the rock on which the traveler in 
Armenia often comes, and which would repay closer examination. His 
appreciation of the Armenian population of Asia Minor is so just, as 
against the superficial accounts often penned by travelers who know 
them only through the spectacles of Turkish officials, that it may be 
quoted: 

As we rode into the town of Van we noticed on all sides traces of the 
massacres, which have caused here as all over Armenia the greatest 
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suffering. Only those who have traveled there can judge rightly of the true 
state of things. As regards Turkey itself, these massacres were most pre¬ 
judicial, for wherever the Armenians have been plundered, the government 
has suffered incalculable loss of taxes and produce. The Armenian question 
must be looked at apart from the outbreaks in the diaspora, among Armenian 
traders in Constantinople and other Turkish towns. It is mainly a commer¬ 
cial one, affecting Armenia itself. And an unprejudiced observer cannot 
deny that the Armenians are the most honest, industrious, and productive 
inhabitants of Turkey. We may well hope that, as soon as the Bagdad rail¬ 
way opens up this country to European influence and inspection, their com¬ 
mercial and social position will improve. So far only a few individuals— 
American missionaries and German workers—have tried to succor the widows 
and orphans, the victims of these massacres, by teaching them and buying their 
work. 

In view of the cynical attitude assumed by the German government 
toward the Armenian question, the above testimony is valuable.— F. C. 
CONYBEARE. 

Travels in Tartary , Thibet and China during the Years 1840-46. 
By M. Hue. Translated by William Hazlitt. Second reprint edition ; 
two volumes in one. (Chicago : Open Court, 1900 ; pp. xv-|-326; x-f- 
342; $2.) This famous narrative of Hue has long been out of print. As 
an interesting and valuable account of Thibet, its manners and religion, 
the work deserved republication. The devoted French Roman Catho¬ 
lic missionary and his companion succeeded in reaching Lhassa and 
had hopes of attaching Lamaism as a kind of affiliated system to the 
Roman Catholic church, when, through the malign influence of the 
Chinese, they were compelled to leave the country. Their theory of 
the likenesses to Catholicism found in Thibetan Buddhism is that 
Christian, 1. <?., Roman, doctrine and ritual were introduced by mis¬ 
sionaries somewhere about the fifteenth century. Apart from its 
information concerning religion, the book deserves reading for its 
human interest; the experiences of the travelers were strangely various 
and exciting, and their account of these is naive and quaint.— Geo. 
S. Goodspeed. 

Theologischer Jahresbericht , herausgegeben von H. Holtzmann und 
G. Kruger. Neunzehnter Band, Die Litteratur des Jahres 1899. 
(Berlin: Schwetschke, 1900; pp. 936; M. 30.) The annual appear¬ 
ance of this compendium of theological publications regularly reminds 
us of the debt which the world owes to the editors. Practically every¬ 
thing of any value which was published on theological and kindred 
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subjects during the year 1899 is catalogued in the proper section of 
the Jahresberieht . The more important books and articles are briefly 
reviewed, so that the reader can usually decide whether a given book 
is worth perusing. This latest issue of the work introduces a welcome 
improvement in the arrangement of the bibliographies. Books and 
articles are catalogued according to the alphabetical sequence of the 
authors’ names. When a book is also reviewed, the fact is indicated 
by printing the author’s name in heavy type. The reviews are grouped 
genetically rather than alphabetically. Some editors content them¬ 
selves with an impartial statement of the contents of publications. 
Others attempt some brief criticism. Opinions will differ as to which 
method better accomplishes the reviewer’s purpose. The number of 
German publications cited is greater than the sum of all works in other 
languages. Yet no serious omission of English publications is to be 
found. Ephemeral German articles, however, are more frequently 
honored with a review than are foreign articles of perhaps equal value. 
Occasional errors in titles occur. Dr. Van Dyke (p. 565) is credited 
with the gospel of world of sin instead of The Gospel for a World of 
Sin. The editors seem to consider capital letters a rare luxury in the 
English language. But such petty defects scarcely deserve mention in 
comparison with the marvelous skill which puts so readily at our com¬ 
mand the sum of human thinking on theological topics during an 
entire year. The Jahresbericht is an indispensable publication.— 
Gerald Birney Smith. 

The Mind of Tennyson . His Thoughts on God, Freedom, and 
Immortality. By Hershey Sneath. (New York: Scribner, 1900; 
pp. viii + 193; $1.25.) The scope and purpose of this volume are 
clearly stated in the preface : “ To interpret and systematize Tennyson’s 
thoughts on God, freedom, and immortality .... special effort has 
been made to distinguish between the subjective and objective—the 

personal and impersonal — in his poetry.The interpretation has 

been made in the light of Tennyson’s relation to the spirit of his age.” 
The author has carried out his purpose in the successive chapters in an 
interesting and, for the most part, convincing manner. The chapter 
on Tennyson’s thoughts of God is on the whole the strongest. The 
general philosophical movement from Descartes to the present time is 
sketched in outline and made the background for an interpretation of 
Tennyson’s poetry so far as it deals with the idea of God. The author 
brings out clearly the fact, which is so evident to every reader of 
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Tennyson, that the mind of the poet was a harp of many strings across 
which played the mighty influences of the age, bringing forth plaintive 
and sorrowful, and also hopeful and triumphant, notes. It is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting to see how the deep, resistless currents of the 
philosophical and scientific thought of Tennyson’s time have their 
counterpart and corresponding movement in the upper-air currents of a 
literature so fine and sensitive as was his. The forces that have affected 
our conceptions of the three greatest realities, God, freedom, and immor¬ 
tality, are all reflected from different angles somewhere in the mind and 
the poetry of Tennyson. The question which the author discusses will 
have an equal interest to those who are interested in Tennyson and to 
those who are interested in philosophy; and the book will doubtless 
suggest to many the possibility of treating in some more detailed way 
what the present volume presents in brief sketch.— Frederic E. 
Dewhurst. 

Der Urzustand der Menschheit: Religions- und naturwissenschaft- 
liche Studie fiber die biblischen und kirchlichen Lehren vom Urstande. 
Von Th. Maass. (Berlin: Mayer & Muller, 1900; pp. iv -|- 89 ; M. 3.) 
With a reverential and liberal spirit, and showing wide acquaint¬ 
ance with the views of modern scholars, the author has produced a 
useful monograph. He holds that man had from the beginning a 
religious capacity through which divine revelation was received, but 
that a long process of development was necessary before his religious 
life reached anything like strength and clearness. Moral indifference 
and animistic piety may be said to characterize primitive humanity. 
The progress of geology and physiological psychology will, in his 
judgment, contribute most fruitfully to the enlargement and clarifica¬ 
tion of our knowledge of the original condition of mankind.— Ho lie 
und Paradits bei den Babyloniern . Von Alfred Jeremias. (Leipzig : 
Hinrichs, 1900; pp. 32; M. 60.) This brief sketch of Babylonian 
eschatology is by the author of Babylonisch-assy rise he Vorstellungen 
vom Leben nach dem Tode , of which, by the way, he promises a revised 
edition. The material, scanty and scattered, out of which are gathered 
the ideas of the other world, and the customs connected with death 
and burial characteristic of ancient Babylonia, is discussed with as 
much clearness and fulness as is possible in so brief space. The 
author emphasizes the striking likeness of Hebrew and Babylonian con¬ 
ceptions of the future. He holds that there are traces of a Babylonian 
judgment after death and a doctrine of retribution, like those of the 
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Egyptian religion, but he also shows how the Babylonian gods, unlike 
the Egyptian, are gods of the practical, present life rather than of the 
other world.— Mythologie des Buddhismus in Thibet und der Mongo lei. 
Von Albert Grunwedel. (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1900; pp. xxxv + 244; 
M. 8.) This work, which bears the subtitle “Fiihrer durch die Samm- 
lung des Fursten E. Uchtomskij” and has as frontispiece a portrait of 
this Russian prince, is in reality an admirable little treatise on Tibetan 
and Mongol Buddhism as illustrated in its religious objects, images, 
implements, screens, etc. Numerous wood-cuts are given, to which are 
affixed full explanations, whereby the book becomes a guide to the 
art and symbolism of this religious system. The book is a valuable 
addition to our materials for the study of an obscure and difficult sub¬ 
ject.— Has Blut im Glauben und Aberglauben der Menschheit , mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der “ Volksmedizin” und des “jiidi- 
schen Blutritus.” Von Hermann L. Strack. Funfte bis siebente 
Auflage. (Miinchen: Beck, 1900; pp. xii+208; M. 2.50.) Professor 
Strack states that the murder of a girl in Bohemia in March, 1899, 
which was attributed to the Jews as a ritual murder, has occasioned the 
reissue of this book in its present revised and enlarged form. The 
early editions of this book in defense of the Jews wrongfully accused 
•of these ritual murders have, he declares, brought much obloquy and 
blander upon him, but such treatment received in such a cause is an 
honor. This edition is made more valuable especially by its fuller 
treatment of the general subject of the use and significance of blood 
in all religions. May it have wide circulation ! — Geo. S. Goodspeed. 

Zusammensetzung und Herkunft der Bile am- Perikope in Num. 22-24, 
von A. von Gall (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 48; M. 1.50), is a 
reprint from Festschrift fUr Bernhard Stade. The author of this little 
pamphlet arrives at results diametrically opposite those of Wobersin 
{see American Journal of Theology, January, 1901, pp. 200 f.). After 
a detailed examination and analysis of the narrative portions of Numb., 
chaps. 22-24, the author concludes: There were originally two Balaam - 
narratives, one in J and one in E, each knowing only one blessing for 
Israel. Both narratives were combined by RJE, so that we find now only 
one blessing. In these narratives two other blessings from two other dif¬ 
ferent hands were added. To these three blessings of Israel prophecies 
concerning other peoples were attached. The result of this investigation 
of the poetical portions of these chapters is that they originated in 
post-exilic times, and in part even down to the time of Christ. They 
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are the products of six different redactors, extending through several 
centuries. Freiherr von Gall designates Wobersin, and with some 
show of truth, as unscientific; but his own scientific method is open to 
the charge of being altogether too subjective.— Ira M. Prick. 

Quelques Traits du JSsus de T Histoire. Deux Etudes. Par J. de 
Visme, Directeur de l’£cole prSparatoire de Thgologie de Paris. 
(Montauban : Granie, 1899 ; pp. 135 ; fr. 1.25.) In the first of the two 
studies, that upon Jesus’ thought of his death, the author elaborates 
the view that, while Jesus from the very beginning of his messianic 
activity foresaw certain death, he came but gradually to see its full 
significance as a part of his redemptive work. In the second he reviews 
in detail the work of Stapfer, Jisus-Christ: sa personne , son autoriti , 
son oeuvre , and criticises unfavorably its method and results. The 
little book is, in fact, less an original work than a clear and temperate 
criticism of certain current tendencies in Christology.— Shailer 
Mathews. 

Die wichtigsten Aussagen des Neuen Testaments fiber die Person 
Jesu Christi. Uebersichtlich zusammengestellt und nach ihrem Wort- 
sinn erklart fur Theologen und Nicht-Theologen. Von Friedrich 
Bechtel, Kirchenrat. (Heidelberg : Winter, 1899 ; pp. xvi + 275 ; M. 4.) 
The contents of this volume do not support the implication of its title. 
Its arrangement is not clear. Its interpretations are, and that not¬ 
withstanding a prefatory declaration that the author would keep him¬ 
self free from dogmatic or confessional influence, informed throughout 
with the spirit ot Lutheran evangelicism. It adds nothing to our 
information and certainly nothing to our inspiration.— R. Kerr 
Eccles. 

Das johanneische Christentum , das Christentum der Zukunft . Von 
Heinrich Kratz. (Berlin: Schwetschke, 1900; pp. 49; M.0.80.) The 
author designates three types in the development of Christianity: (1) 
the “Petrine” type (falsely so called), represented by the Greek and 
Roman Catholic churches (clericalism); (2) the “Pauline” type, repre¬ 
sented by Protestant orthodoxy (dogmatism); (3) the “Johannine” 
type, represented by the highest there was in the apostolic church, and 
to be the Christianity of the future (characterized by (a) spirituality, 
(b) freedom, (c) love). One readily accepts the general position taken 
by the author, yet is inclined to ask whether Paul has been fairly 
dealt with, especially in face of the fact that he puts about as much 
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emphasis on spirituality , freedom , and love as John does.—W m. R. 

SCHOEMAKER. 

Christianity and Paganism in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries . By 
Ernest N. Bennett. (London: Rivingtons, 1900; pp. viii + 75; *s. 6d.) 
In this small volume the author sets forth in a clear and orderly way 
the causes which retarded the overthrow of paganism, the coercive 
measures employed against it, its own inherent weaknesses, and the 
fitness of Christianity to take its place. The history is traced from 
the accession of Constantine to the fall of Rome. The footnotes cite 
the authorities upon which the statements in the text are based.— John 
Wesley . By Frank Banfield. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1900; pp. 
xvi 4-128; $0.50.) This pocket volume is one of “The Westminster 
Biographies” series, and admirably sets forth the leading events in the 
life of the man who above all others was providentially chosen, in the 
eighteenth century, to lift the English-speaking race “out of the 
paganism in which it was wallowing.” It is a lifelike portrait in minia¬ 
ture of the greatest figure in the Evangelical revival.— The American 
in Holland: Sentimental Rambles in the Eleven Provinces of the 
Netherlands. By William Elliot Griffis. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1899; pp. ix + 403; $1.50.) We have two other volumes on 
Holland from the pen of Dr. Griffis, more serious in tone than this 
chatty account of his wanderings through the Dutch provinces. Sin¬ 
cerely admiring the country, its people, and their history, his impres¬ 
sions are always favorable and his sentiments laudatory. The last 
three chapters are given to an interesting description of the inaugura¬ 
tion of Queen Wilhelmina, at which the author was present by special 
invitation.— Religious Thought and Scottish Church Life in the Nineteenth 
Century . By Walter Ross Taylor, D.D., Moderator. (Edinburgh: 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1900; pp. 75; is., paper.) These 
addresses were delivered at the last meeting of the Free Church Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, on the eve of the union of that body and the United 
Presbyterian Church. The first address treats of the influence which 
recent discoveries in science, the theory of evolution, and biblical 
criticism have had on the Christian conception of divine truth. It is 
conceived in a spirit of reverent inquiry and believing confidence, 
hopefully recognizing all new discoveries as “ fresh vistas which faith 
may traverse.” The address on “ Scottish Church Life ” reviews the 
progress made in life and work, in the spirit of unity, activity in mis¬ 
sions, improvement in worship, with special reference to the history 
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of the Free Church. The address on “ Learning Liberality ” is a glow¬ 
ing account of the workings and increase of the sustentation fund since 
the memorable secession in 1843.— The Evangelical Succession; or, The 
Spiritual Lineage of the Christian Church and Ministry. Being the 
twenty-ninth Fernley Lecture, delivered in London, July, 1899. By 
Thomas F. Lockyer. (London: Kelly, 1899; PP- x 54; 2s. 6d.) We 
have here twelve lectures on the Fernley foundation, which take their 
cue from the fundamental tenets of Anglican high-churchism. The 
evangelical succession is set over against the so-called apostolical suc¬ 
cession. The righteousness of faith, the priesthood, sacrifice, remission 
of sins, confession, spiritual heredity, and kindred topics are treated 
in contrast with such Tractarian and Anglo-Catholic ideas as the divine 
authority of the church, the effectiveness of regeneration in baptism, 
the real presence in the bread and wine, the sacrificial character of the 
eucharist, the power divinely committed to the priesthood to absolve 
sin, etc.— Eri B. Hulbkrt. 

Zinzendorfs soziale Stellung und ihr Einfluss auf seinen Charakter 
und sein Lebenswerk. Von Theodor G. Schmidt. (Basel: Adolf 
Geering, 1900; pp. 108 ; M. 1.20.) The author states frankly that 
his treatise is not the product of original research. Nevertheless, it is 
important for the student of Zinzendorf and the movement which he 
guided. It shows that Zinzendorf never escaped from the conscious¬ 
ness that he belonged to the aristocratic classes, or from the aristo¬ 
cratic habits of his early life, and that the organization of his 
communities was profoundly affected by aristocratic ideals. — Sketches, 
Historical and Biographical, of the Eliot Church and Society, Boston. 
By A. C. Thompson. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1900; pp. viii+503; 
$2.) Dr. Thompson became pastor of the Eliot Church in 1834, 
and is still connected with it. From the beginning he has kept 
memoranda of the principal events and the remarkable characters in 
his parish. This memorial volume is produced, therefore, from docu¬ 
mentary records. It is what the history of a church should be, painstak¬ 
ing, accurate, sweet, and full of anecdotes which recall the comedies as 
well as the tragedies of the past. Dr. Thompson takes into the scope 
of his recollections a wide variety of topics, such as pastoral functions, 
the Sunday school, the devotional meetings, the deacons, ministerial 
parishioners, missionaries, educators and writers, lawyers, physicians, 
artists, deaf-mutes, young men, young women, ministers* wives, min¬ 
isters’ widows, and the children. About these and other themes he 
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he has much to say that is tender, sad, and humorous. The period of 
his connection with the church was one of stirring public events, and 
he notes the effect of these on the spiritual life of his people. One 
cannot easily find a book of more varied and charming reminis¬ 
cences.— Franklin Johnson. 

1 st die Theologie eine Wissenschaft t Von P. von Schanz. (Stutt¬ 
gart: Roth, 1900; pp. 24+12; M. 0.60.) — Kirehe und theologische 
Wissenschaft . Von Johannes Peter. (Leipzig: B. S. Teubner, 1900; 
pp. 30; M. 0.60.) — Die Furcht vor dem Denken. Eine Zugabe zu 
Hiltys Gl&ck, III. Von D. A. Schlatter. (Giitersloh: C. Bertels¬ 
mann, 1900; pp. 48.) These three pamphlets are all attempts at a 
vindication of the character and value of theological science from 
different points of view. Schanz gives a brief, but clear and interesting, 
sketch of the views held as to the place of theology from the found¬ 
ing of the university of Tubingen, when theology was the science, 
to its discrediting in the eighteenth century and its utter rejection by 
positivism and agnosticism, on the one hand, and its attempted 
rehabilitation under Schleiermacher and Hegel, on the other. The 
lecturer defends the scientific character of theology on the ground of 
its universal coexistence with religion and knowledge, of the facts of 
revelation, and of the fundamental relation of theology to all other 
sciences. A wholesome discussion.—Peter briefly traverses ground made 
familiar by Harnack and Loofs in their histories of dogma, but contests 
the views that the early formations of dogma up to the Athanasian creed 
amounted to a displacement of Christian revelation by Greek phi¬ 
losophy. He holds that, if modern critical study has made imperative 
a restatement of such Christian verities as God’s relation to the world, 
Christ, and revelation, theological science is thereby the more indis¬ 
pensable to the church. “The church and science have a sphere of 
labor in common—the Christian religion. This is not mere thinking 
reason (Hegel), nor mere feeling (Schleiermacher), nor mere history 
(Duhm and Bernoulli), but a relation of person to person , the relation of 
the whole man as regards thought, feeling, and will to the personal 
living God in Jesus Christ.” A very sensible and spirited treatment of 
the subject. — Schlatter’s article appears in Beitrdge zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie , 1900, Heft 1, as a refutation of Hilty’s advocacy 
of the priority of feeling in religion. The controversy as to whether 
thought, feeling, or will is the fundamental element in the religious 
life is, of course, interminable. The most valuable part of the essay 
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is a vigorous refutation of the charge that “ already with Paul theology 
is substituted for facts.” This particularly is well worth reading. The 
style is a little heavy.— George Cross. 

Present-Day Problems of Christian Thought . By Randolph Har¬ 
rison McKim. (New York: Whittaker, 1900; pp. 317; $1.50.) Essays 
and addresses on a variety of themes are gathered into this volume, and 
their subjects and contents justify its title. Some of the topics are 
“ Christianity and Buddhism,” “ Christian Strategy in the Mission 
Field,” “The Incarnation in Relation to Miracle,” “The Unity of New 
Testament Doctrine,” “ Butler and His Theology,” and “The Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play.” All of these are handled with vigor, sometimes 
with more vigor than knowledge. A generous spirit is displayed, if 
somewhat patronizing, toward the advance of modern theological ideas. 
On the whole, the author is to be classed with the “ Evangelicals,” and 
exhibits the robustness of that school, with the usual weakness 
of it, commonplace ideas coupled with oracular utterance.— Geo. S. 
Goodspeed. 

Das Wesen des Christentums. Von Adolf Harnack. (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1900; pp. 189; M. 3.20.) This little volume will enable the 
busiest man to discover the theological teaching of perhaps the fore¬ 
most representative of Ritschlianism. The first eight lectures admi¬ 
rably illustrate the attempt to get back of the reports about Jesus in the 
New Testament, to the character and teaching of Jesus himself. This 
latter alone is the Ritschlian “gospel.” Harnack sums up the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus in three general phrases: “ the kingdom of God and its 
coming,” “God the Father and the infinite worth of the human 
soul,” and “ the higher righteousness and the commandment of love.” 
He then discusses the application of the gospel to the problems of 
asceticism, social and political institutions, culture, Christology, and 
confession of faith. The last half of the book is an epitome of his 
famous History of Dogma . These lectures were delivered without 
manuscript, and were reported stenographically by a student. They 
reproduce, therefore, the spirit and eloquence of direct appeal to an 
audience. It is not often that the world has access to results of a 
great scholar’s life-work expressed in brief compass and in charming 
literary style. An English translation is soon to appear. Every theo¬ 
logical student and pastor ought to read this notable series of lectures. 
Even those who distrust the Ritschlian movement cannot fail to be 
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stimulated by the author's ardent faith in the power of the gospel of 
Christ.— Gerald Birney Smith. 

Heine Lehre. Eine Forderung des Glaubens und nicht des Rechts. 
Von Martin Rade. (Tubingen: Mohr, 1900; pp. 48; M. 0.80. 
= Hefte zur Christlichen Welt , No. 43.) The author, following a trend of 
thought which is now common in Germany, shows the difference between 
the simplicity of early Christianity and the Christian religion as it 
became crystallized in a creed, confined in the limits of an outward 
organization, guarded by a canon, and finally established and protected 
by the law of the state. The subject, although interesting and instruct¬ 
ive for all, is of greater importance where there is a state church, 
especially in Germany.—L. Henry Schwab. 

The Return to Christ By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. (New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1900; pp. 155; $0.75.) Everything which comes 
from Dr. Bradford's pen is written in charming style and is full of 
stimulating thought. This series of four essays describes the return 
to Christ, which the author believes is to be seen today in theology, in 
ethical and spiritual ideals, in social ideals, and in ideals of the king¬ 
dom of God. Traditional conceptions of Christianity appeal to eccle¬ 
siastical authority. The religious movements of today indicate a return 
to the authority of Christ. While some readers may dissent from Dr. 
Bradford's interpretation of the gospel of Jesus, no one can fail to be 
helped by the wholesome optimism of the discussion. The publishers 
have given the volume an artistic dress worthy of the contents.— 
Gerald Birney Smith. 

Popular Misconceptions as to Christian Faith and Life . By F. T. 
Lee. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1900; pp. 262; $1.25.) This discus¬ 
sion divides itself into four main parts, whose respective themes are 
“Faith," “Life," “Service," and “The Divine Source." It is written 
in the style and spirit of a pastor's address to his congregation. Its 
aim is immediately practical. It states with clearness and fairness the 
many difficulties which are often felt and expressed by plain, honest 
hearers of the gospel. The author meets these difficulties, or “miscon¬ 
ceptions," in the kindest, fairest way, and with explanations which 
must commend themselves to the reader. Thus, among others, false 
views as to the Bible, the Christian life in its beginnings and course, sanc¬ 
tification, Christian contentment, foreign missions, the Holy Spirit are 
stated, their falsity pointed out, the true view suggested, and the spiritual 
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demand urged. The book will be helpful alike to those suffering 
from the misconceptions discussed and to pastors and others who 
would meet successfully the same misconceptions in those to whom 
they minister.— Geo. D. P. Pepper. 

Das Christenthum als Religion des Fortschritts. Zwei Abhandlungen : 
“ Das sociale Programm des Apostels Paulus; ” “ Die Inspiration der 
heiligen Schrift.” Von Chr. A. Bugge. (Giessen : Ricker, 1900 ; pp. 
68; M. 1.40.) These two treatises are closely related to each other 
and are fitly joined together. Christianity is regarded as a religion 
from growth and for growth, as the culmination of preceding develop¬ 
ment and as the source of development in all subsequent ages. The 
inward life of true Judaism was Christianity in principle, while 
Christianity itself is the principle in adequate embodiment. Judaism, 
however, embodied itself predominantly as legality, and became an 
outward constraint, and direction, hostile to the principle of genuine 
Judaism. Against this inversion, which was the death of true progress, 
Christ set himself unflinchingly at the cost of his life. His law was 
not outward but inward, the law of spirit, of principles, of life, of 
growth, of progress. His apostles and their fellows learned and 
taught this, especially Paul. But no attempt was made to transform 
at once all the relations and activities of life so as to realize by a stroke 
the ultimate ideal. Christianity thus, like a tree or an animal, under¬ 
goes continual transformation. It adapts itself to all changing stages 
of human development and becomes the efficient principle of trans¬ 
formation. It was thus with the inspiration of the writers of the Bible. 
They were inspired to write so as to meet the needs each of his own 
time. The revelation of Jesus Christ, however, as made in his own 
person or in his words and works, seems to be recognized as in some 
respects an exception ; and, if so, the question would arise why a reve¬ 
lation might not have been made also through Moses with a fitness for 
subsequent ages quite equal to that for his own. The discussion is full 
of interest and helpful suggestions. — Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Church Folks: Practical Studies in Congregational Life. By " Ian 
Maclaren ” (Dr. John Watson). (New York : Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1900; pp. 206; $1.25.) In this volume there are eleven essays, in 
which the author discusses in racy style important topics pertaining to 
the character and work of the churches. Every paragraph bubbles over 
with good feeling. Common-sense, humor, and wit abound. Much 
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is suggested that cannot fail to be helpful to both pastors and congre¬ 
gations. If the valuable hints thrown out should be heeded, some tried 
souls in the churches would be led pleasantly over rough places, and 
some absurdities in church life would be avoided. The discussions of 
“The Candy-Pull System in the Church,” “The Minister and the 
Organ,” and “ The Minister and His Vacation ” are worthy of special 
commendation to both pulpit and pew.— Galusha Anderson. 

Religious Movements for Social Betterment . By Josiah Strong. 
(New York: Baker & Taylor, 1901; pp. 137; $0.50.) This little 
volume describes briefly and in attractive style some of the most 
important manifestations of the spirit of social service which is grow¬ 
ing so strong in the church. The papers were first presented in a 
series of monographs on American life for the Paris exposition. 
There is no specially new contribution to knowledge of the subject, but 
a very clear and vigorous plea for devotion and labor on behalf of the 
neglected.— An Essay on Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects. 
(Mediaeval and Modern Times.) By W. Cunningham. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1900; pp. 300.) This work of the eminent historian of 
English industry and commerce deserves the attention of students of 
religious history, because it traces in a clear and convincing way the 
influence of religion and the church on economical and political 
development in mediaeval and modern times. The definite object of 
the essay is to point out the remote and complicated causes in the 
past which have cooperated to mold industry and commerce into 
their present forms. The three main topics are the forces at work in 
Christendom during the dominant sway of the Roman clergy; the 
organization of the modern nations with secular control, development 
of capital, and rival commercial policies; and the expansion of western 
civilization, with its industrial revolution and preparation for a cos¬ 
mopolitan policy of trade and universal police. While the form of 
statement is popular, and the limitations of space forbid the use of many 
details of proof and illustrations, the argument is logical and the causal 
connections are everywhere made apparent. Full justice is done to 
the spiritual and ethical forces which influence and finally determine 
the historic process of social evolution.—C. R. Henderson. 
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al-M, nos 90-93 

Fischer. Muzhir oder Mizhar? ZDMG , 54, no 4 
Goldxihbr. Die Shu'ubijia unter d. Mohammeda- 
nera in Spanien. ZDMG, 53, no 4 

-Ueber eine Formel in d. jUdischen Respon- 

senlitteratur u. in d. muhammedanischen Fet- 
was. Ibid . 53, no 4 

-Bemerkungen z. Huart’s Ausgabe des Ki- 

tab al-bad’ wai-ta’rich von al-Balchi. Ibid, 
54 . no 3 

Grenard. Les monuments seldioukides de Siwas. 
JA, N 

Hartmann. Kleinere Mittheilungen. ZA, XIV, 
33 i- 4 * 

4. Arab, tubba'; 5. Vulgfirar. budkala — 
schriftar. buladd ’/ 6. Minnica = minnigh; 7. 
Niapa = nijara; 8. Mapidfimj = mirjatnln; 
9. *Parra^& = arruad/a; 10. K&au>v =» gaja, 

-Der Islam in Westafrika. OLZ, My 

Hirschfeld. New researches Into the comp. & 
exegesis of the Qoran. I A, Je, Jl, Ag, N 
Horovitz. Zur Gesch. von der verschlagenen 
Dalila. ZDMG, 54, no 9 
Jacob. Bekri Mustafa. Ein tiirk. Hajalspiel aus 
Brussa. ZDMG, 53, no 4 
Kamppfmeyer. SUdarabisches. ZDMG, 54, no 4 
Lammens. Les Ghassanides, ont-ils possed6 
Damas ? al-M, no 10. (No! See also no 12) 
L'emploi de la particule avec l’aoriste dans le 
•vulgaire. al-M, no 9.—qce also nos 10, 12, 21 
Le Strange. The story of the death of the last 
Abbasid Caliph, from the Vatican ms. of Ibn-al- 
Furat. JR A S, Ap 

Littmann. Arab. Karagdz-Spiel. ZDMG, 54, no 4 
Macdonald. Development of Muslim juris¬ 
prudence. HSR, 227-53 

Mahlbr-Rhodokanakis. Ueber 2 zu al-Madina 
gesehene Sonnenfinsteraisse. WZKM, 78-114 
Margoliouth. The failure of Islam. Church 
Miss Intell, Ap 

Marsais. Le Taqrib de En-Nawawi. Traduit et 
annotl. JA, S, N 

Muir. The sources of Islam. NC,D 
MOlinbn. Beitrr. z. Kenntniss des tiirk. Grund- 
buchwesens. ZDP-V, XXIII, 3, 4 
Nicholson. The Risilatu’l-Ghufran: byAbu'l- 
‘Ala al-Ma‘arri. Partially transl. JR AS, O 
NOtzbl. Portratmedaille des Chalifen el Mukta- 
dir Villah. Z f Numismatih, H 4 
Patton. Doctr. of freedom in Koran. AJSL, Ap 
Rankin. Rhyme & rhythm in Koran. OC, Jl 
Rbckendorff. Eine grammatische Seltenheit 
(Lamijja v: 33). OLZ, Jl 
Ronzevalle. Et. d’cpigraphie arabe. al-M, nos 1 ff 
Salmon. Progres des Etudes arabes. Egypt 
Exjlor Fund Arckaeol Report, 67-81 
Schulthbss. Ueber d. Dichter alNadgashiu. ein- 
ige Zeitgenossen. ZDMG, 54, no 3 
Steinschneider. Sahl ben Bischr, Sahl al- 
Tabari und Ali b Sahl. ZDMG, 54, no 1 

- Arabische Hymnen. Z f Hebr Bibliogr, Jl 

-Introduction to the Arabic literature of the 

Jews (cont.). JQR, Ja-O 
Torre v. Syriac-Arabic narrative of the miracles 
of Jesus. AJSL, Ap 

Watson. Arabic version of the ep. of Dionysius 
the Areopagite to Timothy. A JSL, Jl 
Wolff. Analekten. x. Sprachliches; 2. Ethisches. 
ZDMG, 54, no 1 

Zachariak. Noch einmal zu Siddhi-Kiir, XV. 

V Z dVerf Volksk, no x 
Zetterst^en. Un ms. arabe contenant l’his- 
toire des soultans Mamlouks pendant les 
annees 69o-74t de l*h6gire. Sphtnx, IV, no a 
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ttAB/BAN; BTHIOPIC AND COPTIC 


Sabaean 

Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum. IV: 
Inscr. himyariticas et sabaeas continens. 
Tome I, fasc 3 (pp 175-322), with 
atlas (9 pi). P-Klincksieck 50* 
Derenbourg. Les monuments sabdens 
et himyarites du Musde archdol. de 
Marseille. P-Lr(i9) 

Hommel. Die stidrab. Alterthiimer des 
Wiener Hofmuseums.— Noch einmal 
die min. Inschrift Hal 535 (Gl. 1155). 
Nos. 5 & 6 of his “Aufsatze u. Abhand- 
lungen,” II. (See p 1, col 1) 
Reinisch. Die Somali-Sprache. I: Texte. 
W-Holder (296) 18 
Sddarabische Expedition, Bd I 

Pxll. SUdarabische Stndien. ZDMG, 54, no a 
z. Zur Erkllrang d. sabaischen Gottemamen 
Hommel. Asherah among anc. Minima ns. ET, 

J* 

Jahn. Das Wort “ HadhramOt” (Sildarabien). 
Peter m Mitteilgn , no lx 

MOller. Die Formel der jiidischen Responsen* 
literatur and der muhammedanischen Fetwas in 
den sab£ischen Inschriften. WZKM, 171 

-Die (sab&ische) Inschrift von Naqb-el- 

Hagar. Ibid, 173.—But Glaskr, OLZ, 
Ag, O 

Prabtorius. Sabaisch 2 *^ = Person. ZDMG, 
54. no* 


Ethloplc and Coptic 

Basset. Les apocryphes dthiopiens. P- 
Bibl haut dt (91) 3 

x: La sagesse de Sibylle 

Chronica de Susenyos, Rei de Ethiopia 
(1605-32). Texto ethiopico e traduc9§o 
de E. Pereira. II. (672) Lisboa 16s 
Crum. A Coptic papyrus 

Append* to Newberry: Amherst pap.(p 48, col z) 

Duensing. Liefert das athiop. Synaxar 
Material, z. Geschichte Abessyniens? 
ID G (56) 

Lemm. Kleine kopt. Studien, X-XX. St. 
Petersburg 

From: Acad. Imp. des Sciences 
Bsnigni. Bibliotheca Coptics. Bess, J 1 
Bittner. Ethiop. kleine Mitthlgn. WZKM, 370 
Guidi. II testo copto del testamento di Abramo. 
RAL, IX, no 3,157-80 

-II testamento di Isacco e tl testamento di 

Giacobbe. Ibid, no 4, 343-64 
Lidzbarski. Zu einigen kopt. Papyri. ZA eg, H x 
Mallon. La langue copte. al-M, no 19 
Mondon-Vidailhkt. Les dialectes dthiopiens du 
Gourighd. RS, Ap, Jl, O 
Pbrruchon. Notes pour l’histoire d’Ethiopie 
contemporaine. RS, Ap 
Rossini. Mss. edopere abisslne in Europe. RAL, 
VII, 11, xa 

Squarcio. Storia ecdesiastica di Abisslnia (Eth. 
text). Bess, Jl 

Steindortp. Ein kopt. Grabstein. ZAeg, H x 


ARMENIAN AND PERSIAN 


Bacher. Hebr.-persisches Worterbuch 
aus d. 14. Jahrhundert. Str-T (214) 4 
See OLZ, N; ’ox, F 

Carra de Vaux. Aricenne. P-A (310) 5 
Chah&r Mag 41 ah (four discourses) of Nid- 
h&ml - i -*Arhdl - i - Samarqandi, tr. by 
Browne. Lo-Longm (139) 
Farazdak. Divan. 2.Halfte. M(i04) 
5o« 

Nach d. elnzigen in Constantinopel befindlichen 
Handschrift in photolithographiscner Wiedergabe 
u. mit Reimlexiconu. Eigennamenverzeichnis *u 
sSmmtl. Faraxdak-Gedichten von Dr. Jos. Hell. 

Hafiz, Poems of, tr. by Payne. 3 vols. 
Lo-W&N 3-10-0 

Karst. Hist. Grammatik des Kilikisch- 
Armenischen. Str-T 15 
Lehmann. Armenien u. Nordmesopota- 
mien in Altertum und Gegenwart. B- 
R (20) 0.60 

Murad. Ararat u. Masis. Hd-W (104) 7 

Stud. s. armen. Altertumskunde u. Litteratur 
Songs from the Book of Jaffir. Adapted 
from the Persian. NY-M 0.75 
Ancient Armenians. B, F 


Beveridge, A S. Notes on the mss. of the 
Turki text of Babar’s memoirs. 7 RA S , Jl 

-The etymol. of the name Babar. Ibid 

Beveridge, H. Was ‘Abdu-R-Rahlm the transl. 
of Babar^s memoirs into Persian ? I A QR, Jl, O 

Bittner. Consonanten- Permutation im Armeni- 
schen; armen. Etymologien. WZKM, 160-63. 

Browne. Biographies of Persian poets con* 
tained in ch. v, $6, of the Ta rikh-i-Gurida, or 
“Select History" of Hamdu'llah Mustawfi of 
Qazwin. JRA S , O 

Grenard. La 16 gende de Satok Boghra Khan et 
l'histoire. 3 ^ 4 , Ja 

Horn. Der persische Kleiderdichter MachmQd 
Karl. BAZ , no 338 

-Persische Handschriften in Constantinopel. 

ZDMG , 54, nos 2, 3 

Kegl. Poem from the Divan of Shams i Tabriz. 
JR AS, Ja 

Kretschmer. Xerxes u. Artaxerxes. Z f vergl 
Sprachforschg, 140-46 

Mbillet. La declination et l'accent d’intensity 
en Perse. JA, Mr 

Prbuschen. Die armen. Uebersetzg. der Testa- 
mente der xa Patriarchen. ZtfTW, H a 

Stacicelberg. Persica. ZDMG, 54, no 1 

ZbttkrstEen. Jlid.-pers. Uebereetzg. d. Sprilche 
von Benj. ben Jochanan. Ibid, no 4 
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A. PROLEGOMENA 

GENERAL WORKS 


Alte Glaube , Der. (Weekly relig. periodi¬ 
cal.) Hrsg. Roder u. Gussmann. L- 
Wallmann 8 

Besse Les Etudes eccldsiast., d’apris la 
mdthode de Mabillon. P-B&B (212) 
Bund. Catal. auctorum qui scripserunt 
de theol. morali et practica. Rouen (204) 
Greifswalder Studien. H. Cremer darge- 
bracht. Gii-B 6 

Obttu. Kultus bei Amos u. Hoses.— Glass- 
bkecht. Grundlinien fiir die Berufsbegabung d. 
alttestamentl. Propheten.— Schlatter. Matth. 
7:21-43.— Zockler. Apostelgeschichte alsGe- 
genstand hoherer u. niederer Kritik.—S chultzs. 
Kolle u. Codex.— Hausslbiter. Was versteht 
Paulus unter christl. Glauben ?— Dalmkr. 
Paulinische Erwahlungslehre.— LOtgert. Der 
Mensch a us dem Himmel.— Schadbr. Phil. 
a:ia, it.— Cremer. Glaube u. die Thatsa- 
chen.— Lezius. Gleichheit u. Ungleichheit.— 
Nathusius. Zur Geschichle d. Toleranzbegriffes 
Harnack. Gesch. d. Kon. preuss. Aka- 
demie d. Wissensch. zu Berlin. 3 Bde. 
B-R (1106, 672, 602) 60 
Kathol. Revue. Red. Siebertz. 1. Jahrg. 

(J 1 'oo-Je '01) 12 nos. St-Siebertz 3 n 
Kirchenzeitung f. d. kath. Deu. Hrsg. 

Hetzel. Vol I (Ap-D). M-Abt 6 
Ppleiderer. Evolution & theology. 
NY-M (314) 2 

Realencyklopsedie f. protest. Theologie 
u. Kirche. 3 Vols 8, ga. L-H 


8. Hess-Jesuitinned, za.— o. H 1-6. Jesus 
Christ-lsrael, h z 

Revue biblique Internationale. Tables gd- 
ndrales: Vols 1-8 (1892-1900). P-L 
(80) 

Schafler u. Sax. Handlexicon der 
kath. Theologie f. Geistl. u. Laien. 
Reg-Manz (1022) 

Sinker. Essays & studies. Ca-Deigh- 
ton (126) 3-6 

Maxims of the Jewish fathers; Milton ms.; Au¬ 
thorship of ps. xzo; Jewish sabbath; Christ in 
Talmud; Kippod: porcupine or bittern; An 
early Christian vestment (a Tim. 4:13); Ma- 
nasseh or Moses? Turning to the East at the 
creed; Grace at meals in Jewish church. 

Thein. Ecclesiastical dictionary. NY- 
Benziger (755) 5 

Theologischer Jahresbericht. XIX (1899). 
Hrsg. v. Holzmann u. Kruger. B- 
Sch 30 

i. Exegese (x-170); ii. Histor. Theol. (171- 
531); tii. System. Theol. (532-744) ; iv. Prakt. 
Theol. u. kirchl. Kunst (775-936) 
Vierteljahrskatalog der Neuigk. des deu. 
Buchh.: Theol., Philosophie u. Theoso- 
phie, 1900. L-H 1.60 

Boehmsr. Theologie u. Laien. NkZ y Mr, Ap 
KuaCala. Spanheim-Conferenz in Berlin. Zur 
Geschichte a. Ursprungs d. Berl. Ak. d. Wise. 
MCG , z, a 

Lambrs. De theolog. Studio. TASt, no 6 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS 


History of Philosophy 

Abhandlungen z. Philos, u. ihrer Gesch. 
Hrsg. v. Erdmann. Hl-N 
za. Sasao, Prolegomena t. Bestlmmung des 
Gottesbegriffes bei Kant. (71) a.—14. Spauld¬ 
ing, Beltrr. z. Kritik des psycho-phys. Parallel- 
ismus vom Standpunkte d. Energetik. (zz6) 3 

Alberts. Aristotelische Philosophie in 
d. tiirk. Litteratur des II. Jahrh. Neue 
Folge. Hl-Kaemmerer (29) 0.60 
Alengry. Essai hist, et crit. sur la socio- 
logie chez Aug. Comte. P-A (526) 10 
Antoninus, Aurelius Marcus, 22 books 
of, tr. by Long. Lo-Bell (204) 12-6 

-Also NY-A (Aldine edition) 3; 

& Dutton 3 

Aristote. Traitd de Time, publid, tr. et 
annotd par Rodier. 2 vols. P-Lr 25 
Aristotle, Ethics of; ed. by Burnet. 
Lo-M (564) 1511 

Arr^at. Les princip. travaux de philo¬ 
sophic de 1891 k 1900. P-A (184) 2.50 
Aumuller. Vergleichung d. 3 aristotel. 
Ethiken hinsichtl. ihrer Lehre iiber die 
Willensfreiheit. GPr Landshut (57, 88) 
Baumstark. Syr.-arab. Biographieen d. 
Aristoteles. Syr. Comm. z. elcaytoyli des 
Porphyrios. L-T (338) 12 


Beitrage zur Aesthetik. Hm-Voss 
VII. Pomezny. Grazie u. Grazien in d. deu. 
Lit. des 18. Jahrh., hrsg. v. Seuffert. (256) 7 

Beitriige z. Gesch. d. Philos, d. Mittelalt. 
T6 j*U. Hrsg. Baeumker u. v. Hert- 
ling. Mii-A 

111,3: Wittmanm, Stellung d. hi. Thomas v. 
Aauin z. Avencebrol (Ibn Gebirol). (86)2.75.— 
III, z: Domanski, Psychologic d. Nemestus. 
(188) 6.—III, 4: Worms, Die Lehre v. d. An- 
fangslosgk. der Welt bei d. mittelalt. arab. Philo- 
•opnen d. Orients u. ihre BekSmpfung dutch d. 
arab. Theologen (MutakallimQn). (78) a.50 

Berkeley's 3 Dialoge zw. Hylas u. Phi- 
lonous, iibers. etc. v. Richter. L-Diirr 
(158) 2 

Berner Studien z. Philosophie u. ihrer 
Gesch. Hrsg. v. Stein. Bem-Sturzen- 
egger 

ao. Dutoit, Theorie des Milieu. (140) a.—az. 
Lindheimer, Beitr. z. Gesch. u. Kritik d. neu- 
kant. Philos. 1 : Hermann Cohen (xo8) a.—aa. 
Ascher, Renouvier u. d. franz. Neu-Kriticis- 
mus. (60) 1.50.—23. Nossig-Prochnik, Zur 
sociolog. Methodenlehre, mit bes. RUcksicht auf 
Herbert Spencer, (zra) 1.50.—24. Lichten¬ 
stein, Lotze u. Wundt. (86) 1.—35. Meyer, 
Wesen u. Gesch. d. Theorie ▼. Mikro- u. Ma- 
krokosmus. (xa6) z.50 

Bernthsen. Spinozismus in Shelley’s 
Weltanschauung. ID Hd (44) 
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Bion von Smyrna. Deu. u. griech. v. 

Willamowitz-Mollendorff. B-R I 
Bode. Gothes Lebenskunst. B-Mittlcr 
(236) 2.50 

Botte. Kants Erziehungslehre. Lan- 
gensalza-Beyer (107) 1.50 
Boutroux. Pascal. P-H (205) 2 
Cf. APkChr , Ag 

Brockdorfp. Vcrhiiltnis Schopenhauers 
zu Spinoza. 2 vols. Hildesheim-Ger- 
stenberg, each 1.50 

Brown. Doctrine of freedom of will in 
Fichte's philos. Richmond, Ind (no) 
Chaignet. Proclus le philosophe, comm. 

sur le Parmdnide, etc., I. P-Lr (356) 
Collins. Synthetische Philosophic 
Spencers. L-Naumann (732) II 
Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca. 
XVIII, I ; V, 1 ; XII, 2. B-R 

XV 11 I, x : Eliak in Porphyrii tsagogenet Aris- 
totelis categorias commentaria. Ed. Busse. (324) 
12.—V, 1: Themistii analytlcorum posteriorum 
paraphrasis. Ed. Wallies. (104)4.—XII, a: 
Olymrodorx in Aristotelis meteors commen¬ 
taria. Ed. Stiive. (398) 15 

Cronert, Der Epikureer Philonides. 

[Aus SA Berl] B-R (18) 1 
Davids, Mrs. Buddhist manual of psy¬ 
chological ethics of fourth century B.C. 
Lo-Royal Asi Soc 10 
Oriental transl. fund. New series, Vol xa 

Dumas. Cousin et le mysticisme. ID 
C-C (48) 

Eleuthkropulos. Wirtschaft u. Phi¬ 
losophic. I. 9 B-Hofmann (396) 

Philosophic u. Lebensauffassung des Griechen- 
tums auf Grand der gesellschafuichen Zust&nde 

Epictetus. Discourses, tr. by Long. 
(Aldine edition) NY-A (396) 3 

-Selections, ed. by Smith. NY- 

Century I 

Erdmann. Geschichte u. Revision des 
Textes von Kants Kritik d. reinen Ver- 
nunft. B-R (115)2 

Fenizla. Stork della evoluzione. Mi- 
lano-Hoepli bd 3 

Finsler. Platon u. d. aristotelische Poe- 
tik. L-Spirgatis (264) 6 
FlOgel. Kant u. d. Protestantism. [Aus 
ZPhP] Langensalza-Beyer (44) 0.70 
Fromm ann's Klassiker d. Philosophic. 
St-Fr 

V. Gaotv. Herbert Spencer.a (188) a 

X. Volkelt. Arthur Schopenhauer. (406) 4 

XI. Hknskl. Thomas Carlyle, (aia) 2.50 

XII. Falkbnbekg. Hermann Lotze. I. (206)2.50 

Gaultier. De Kant a Nietzsche. P 
(356) 3-50 

Giraud. Pascal. 9 P-Fontemoing. (262) 
3-50 

Gollwitzer. Plotins Lehre v. d. Wil- 
lensfreiheit. GPr Kempten (40) 
Grassmann. Die Gesch. d. Philosophic. 

Stettin-Grassm (100) 1 
Griswold. Brahman: study in the hist, 
of Indian philos. NY-M (98) 0.75 

Cornell studies in philosophy, no a 


Grunin. Problem Nietzsche's. B-Sch 

(264)4 

HalAvy. La formation du radicalisme 
philosophique. P-A (440) 

La Revolution de la doctr. de Putilitl (X789-X815) 
Ha knack. Gesch. d. kon. preuss. Akad. 
d. Wissenschaft. zu Berlin. 3 Bde. B-R 
(1106, 672, 602) 60 

Hartmann. Ausgewahlte Werke. L- 
Haacke 

XII. Gesch. d. Metaphysik. a. Seit Kant. 
(6ax) xa 

Hastie. Kant's Cosmogony, transl. NY- 
M (316) 1.90*1 

Hiller. Abalard als Ethiker. ID Erl(76) 
Hiktz. Herbart’s Bedeutung f. d. Psy¬ 
chologic. GPr B-Gaertner (28) I 
Hoffding. Hist, of mod. philos. fr. close 
of Renaissance to our own day. 2 vols. 
NY-M (1158) 7.50** * 

Horovitz. Untersuchungen iib. Philons 
u. Platons Lehre v. d. Weltschopfg. 
Mb-E (140) 2.40 

Hu IT. La philosophic de la nature chez 
les anciens. P-Fontemoing (587) 
Ivanoff. Darstellung d. Ethik J. G. 

Fichtes. ID L-Kossling (78) 1.50 
Jack. Einige Hauptfragen in Marti- 
neaus Ethik. ID L (61) 

Jackson. Some passages in Vllth book 
of Eudemian Ethics, attributed to Aris¬ 
totle. Ca-UP (8) 2 

Jerusalem. Philos. Aufsatze (1776). Mit 
G. E. Lessings Vorrede und Zusatzen, 
neu hrsg. v. Beer. B-Behr (80) 1.20 
Deu. Litteraturdenkmale d. x8. u. 19. Jahrh., 
nos 89, 90 

Kant. Metaph. Anfangsgriinde d. Na- 
turwissensch. Neu hrsg., mit einem 
Nachwort: Studien z. gegenwart. Phi¬ 
losophic der Mechanik von Alois 
Hofler. L-Pfeffer (104, 168)6 
-Gesamm. Schriften. XI, 2. B-R 

(532) >0 

Briefwechsel: a. Bd, 1789-94 

Kastil. Die Frage nach Erkenntnis d. 
Guten bei Aristoteles u. Thomas v. 
Aquin. W-G (38) 0.90 
Koch. Quae fuerit ante Socratem voca- 
buli dper-j notio. ID Jena 
Kohler. Nachtrag z. Lebenslauf d. Epi- 
kureers Philonides. B-R (3) 0.50 
Kuttnrr. Vauvenargues. B-Gaertner 
(27) 1 

Kva^ala. Briefwechsel zw. Jablonsky u. 

Leibniz. Jurjew-Karow (230) 4.25 
Lagenpusch. Gesch. d. neueren Philos. 

Br-Trewendt (284) 3 
I.echartier. David Hume. P-A (283)5 
L£vy-Bruhl. Philos. d’Auguste Comte. 
P-A (517) 7-50 

Lewes. History of philosophy. 9 Lo- 
Routledge (656) 3-6 

Lezius. Toleranzbegriff Lockes u. Tu- 
fendorfs. StGThK^ vi, 1. L-Dt( 115)2.50 

Beitrag z. Gesch. d. Gewissensfreiheit 
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Lichtenberger. La philos. de Nietz¬ 
sche. P-A 2.50 

-Nietzsche. Dr-Reissner (48) 0.60 

Lindau. Fichte u. d. neuere Socialismus. 
B-Fontane (112) 2 

Lippmann. Gedachtnisrede z. 300-jah- 
rig. Geburtstage Rend Descartes'. St- 
Schweizerbart (35) 0.50 
Lorenz. Mobius als Philosoph. ID Erl 


(So) 

Louis. Giordano Bruno. B-Felber (147) 2 
Macpherson. Spencer, the man & his 
book. Lo-Chapman (238) 5 

-Spencer & Spencerism. NY-Dou- 

bleday (248) 1.25 

Maier. Syllogistik d. Aristoteles. II, I 
& 2. T-Laupp (508, 416) 12.80, 10.60 
Mallock. Lucretius on life & death, 
transl. Lo-Bl (108) 10 
Marchl. Aristoteles* Lchre v. d. Tier- 
seele. IV. GPr Metten (62) 

Meijer. De wetenschap van Dr. G. Jel- 
gersma en de wijsbegeerte van Bened. 
de Spinoza. ’s Gravenh-Nijho£f(5o)o.50 
Mitchell. Thomas Henry Huxley. 

NY-Putnam (316) 1.25 
Muirhead. Chapters from Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Lo-Murray (328) 7-6 
Nietzsche. Gesammelte Briefe. I. B- 
Schuster (496) 10 

Orschansky. Abraham Ibn-Esra als 
Philosoph. ID Bern (39) 

Otto. Lotze Ub. d. Unbewusste. ID 
Erl ( 55 ) 

Paulsen. Kants Verhaltnis z. Metaphy- 
sik. B-R&R (37) 0.60 

-Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephisto- 

pheles. B-Besser (272) 2.40 

History of pessimism 

Piat. Leibnitz, la monadologie. P-L(i43) 

-Socrate. P-A (270) 5 

PURPUS. Anschauungen d. Porphyrius 
iiber d. Thierseele. ID Erl (61) 
Regler. Ilerbarts Stellungzum Eudamo- 
nismus. Dr-Naumann (70) I 
Reininger. Kants Lehre v. inneren Sinn 
u. seine Theorie d. Erfahrungen. W- 
Braumiiller (158) 3.60 
Renouvier. Victor Hugo. P-Colin 


Riehl. Giordano Bruno.* L-Engel- 
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ter Riickbeziehung auf den Buddhis- 
mus. I. B-H 4 

Bienkowski. De simulacris barbararum 
gentium ap. Romanos. W-G (i o i) I on 
Caton. Temples & ritual of Asklepios 
at Epidauros & Athens.* NY-M(5i)i« 
Courant. Sur le prdtendu monothdisme 
des anc. Chinois. Angers-Burdin (21) 
Davids, Mrs. See History of Philosophy 
Doutt£. Les Aiss&oua k Tlemeen. 

Chalons-sur-Marne (30) I 
Frbi. De certaminibus Thymelicis. ID 
L-Fock (78) 1.50 

Giamil. Monte Singar. Ro-Loescher 
( 72 , 94 ) 15 


Gu&rinot. Recherches sur l’origine de 
l’idde de Dieu, d’aprfes le Rig-Vdda. 
ID P-Lr (360) 

Helbig. Zu d. horn. Bestattungsge- 
brauchen. [ 5 ^ 4 , Miinchen, pp. 199- 
279] M-Franz 1.40 

Jeremias. Holle u. Paradies bei den Ba- 
byloniem. L-H (32) 0.60 
Jong. De Apuleio Isiacorum mysteriorum 
teste. ID Le-vB 

Kuhnau. Die Bedeutung d. Backens u. 
d. Brotes im Damonenglauben d. deut- 
schen Volkes. GPr L-Fock (44) 1.20 
Naumann. Zarathustra-Commentar. 2. 

u. 3. Tl. L-Haessel (175, 197) 6 
Nitob£. Bushido, the soul of Japan. 
Ph (127) 1.25 

Exposition of Japanese thought 
Pfuhl. De Atheniensium pompis sacris. 
ID B-Wei (118) 4 

Pluess. Aberglaube u. Religion in So¬ 
phocles’ Elektra. UPr Ba-Reinh (34) 
Regnaud. Le culte vddique du Soma. P 
Le Rig-Veda. qe Mandala 
Suzuki (transl.). A9vaghosha on the 
awakening of faith in the Mahiy&na. 
Chi-OC (160) 1.25* 

Wiedemann. Die Toten u. ihre Reiche 
im Glauben der alten Aegypter. L-H 
(36) 0.60 

Zucker. Xenophon u. die Opfermantik 
in d. Anabasis. GPr Nii (51) 

Barth. Bestattungsspende bei den Griechen. 

NJbb f klass Alterty H 3 
Bates. The Lenaea, the Anthesteria, & the temple 
iv Aiftvai*. Trans A mPkilolA sso, XXX, 89-98 

Bbllessort. L'esprit religieux de Japon. R*M f 
15 S 

Boas. The religious beliefs of the central Eskimo. 
Pop Sci Mo, O 

Boissier. Etymol. of haruspex (from Assyrian). 

Mim de la sot linguist de Parisy XI, 5 
Caland. Ueber d. Vaitanasdtra u. d. Stellung des 
Brahman im vedischen Opfer. WZKM, n$-v 6 

Carme. Les Soubbas ou Manddens. al-M, nos xz f 
Mandean religion 

Casartblu. Zoroastrian theology of the present 
day. BORy VIII, no xo, My 
Chadwick. Ancient Teutonic priesth. Folk-Lore ,S 
Chinese altar of burnt-offering. OC, D 
Conard. Les id^es des Indiens Algonquins rela¬ 
tives h la vie d'outre-tombe. RtfR, Ji, S 
Deity, the, after the deluge. J of Maha-Bod hi 

SOCy Ag 

Dussaud. Influence de la religion Nofairi sur le 
doctr. de Rachid ad-din Sin&n. JAy Jl 
Edmunds. The penitent thief; exhibitg. Buddha’s 
doctr. of the new birth ft forgiveness of sins. 
OCyO 

Fairbanks. Festival Epidauria at Athens. 
ClassRy N 

Farnell. Attic religion with refer, to Thucyd. 
ii, 15. ClassR, O 

Fbsta. Le guarigione miraculose nel tempio di 
Asclepio in Epidauro. A tens e Roma , III, x; ft 
Franchbtti, ibid, no 17 

Fiske. Notes on the worship of the Roman 
emperors in Spain. Harv Studies in Class 
Philology , XI 
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Frazer. The Saturnalia ft kindred festivals. 
FR, O, N 

Gals. Korean ideas of God. MiR, S 
Goblet d’Alviella. Mystfcres de Mlthra dans 
1 ’empire romain. Rev Bruxelles (V, 8), Je 
Gu^rinot. Les sacrifices ignfs non sanglants dans 
I’antiquitd rom., gTecque et hindoue. Rtv dts 
Linguist , pt 3 

Haas. Der Zug zum Monotheismns in d. homer. 
Epen u. in den Dichtungen des Hesiod. Pindar 
u. Aeschylus. ARW, HI, nos 1 u. a 
Harrison. Delphika: The Erinyes; the Ompha- 
los. JHellStud, XIX, pt 2 
Holm. Religose Architektur der Westgriechen. 

NJbb f kfass Alttrt , H 5 
Hozumi. Einfluss des Ahnenkultus auf d. japan. 

Recht. Ox fasten, nos 5, 6 
Iqboa, Muhammbd. Doctr. of absol. unity, as 
expounded by Abdu-LKarim al Jilani. I A, S 
Jacksw. Notes on ancient Persian cosmology. 

Trans A mPhilolA ssoc, XXX, lx 
Jusn. Ueber * Lehmann, Zarathustra.’ ARIV, no 2 
Lbacock, De rebus ad pompas sacras apud Grae- 
00s pertioentibus quaest tones selectae. Harvard 
Studies in Class Philology, XI 
Lbft£purk. Le sacrifice humain d'apres les rites 
de Busiris et <TAbydos. Sphinx , III, 139-64 

-Le paradis Igyptien. Sphinx , III, no 4 

Legrand. Quest, oraculaires. I : La Promanteia. 
R Et grecquts, J 1 

Littlr. Chinese monasteries. Macm, Ja 
Maas. The tomb of Vibia. Import, monument 
of Dionysian mysteries. OC, Je 
Macdonell. Ancient Indian conception of the 
soul ft its future state. JThSt, J 1 
McSorley. Nature-worship a pagan sentiment. 

Mills. The Gathas — the Amshaspends ft the 
“ uncertainties/* CritRev , S 

Padpield. The study of Hinduism. Chu Miss 
Int , Mr 

RrmACH^^I/oighisme dans la 4. dglogue de Vir- 

Rickhah Dass Jaini. Doctrines of Jainism. 
Calc Rev, J 1 

SchOlek. Die Vorstellungen von der Seele bei 
Plotin u. Origenes. ZThK, My 
S knart. Bouddhisme et Yoga. RHR, N 
Ssydl. Babyl. Eschatologie. Kath, My 
Smith. The Buddhist monastery at Sohnag in the 
Gorakhpur district. JRA S, J 1 
Spikgelbxrg. BuchU, d. hi. Stier v. Hermonthis 
(Macrob. Sat. z, xxi, ao). APF, nos 
Stengel. Cult der Winde. Hermes, H 4 
Suzuki. Breadth of Buddhism. OC, Ja 
V indsvogel. La thlosophie . . . de l'ancienne 
Inde, des Brahmanes et Vedandna. Midecin , 
1900 

- Religion polythdiste des Grecs et des Ro- 

mains. Organs de la Con/rat midicale, no a 
Wood. Was the religion of the first Egyptian 
empire a mvthology r B, S 

-The Eleusiman mysteries. OC, O, N 

Zimmbrmahm. Etymologic von Augur. Rhein 
Mus f Philol, H 3 (connected with augustus) 

Mythology and Folklore 

Arnold. The Vedas ft the Vedic my¬ 
thology. Lo-Nutt 1 
Blanchet. Talismans anciens. P(i2) 
Borchert. Der Animismus. F-Chari- 
tas-Verb (256) 2.80 

Caland. Altindisches Zauberritual (aus 
d. Kauiika Sutra). A-Miiller (206) 4.80 


Franks. Der Friihlingsmythusd. Kesar- 
sage. Ein Beitrag z. Kenntnis d. vor- 
buddhistischen Religion Tibets. L- 
Harrassowitz (73) 4 

GrIjnwedel. Mythologie d. Buddhismus 
in Tibet u. der MongoleL L-Br (279) 8 
Haer. La superstition des campagnards. 
Arnhem-Hijman (195) 1.50 

Recherches sur les idles superstitieuses des 
campagnards quant aux plantes, amimaux et 
homines 

H artland. Mythology & folktales, their 
relat’n ft interpretat’n. Lo-Nutt (53) 
0—6 

Hellwald. Zauberei u. Magie. Ulm- 
Herder (60) 1.50 

Hommel. Die Insel d. Seligen in Mythus 
u. Sage d. Vorzeit. M-Lukaschik (42, 
3 Abbldgn.) 1.50 

Jordan. Tod u. Winter bei Griechen u. 

Germanen. L-T (37) 

Krafft. Aus d. Teufels Hausapotheke, 
od.: Volkstiiml.-religiose Redensarten 
bibl. beleuchtet. Barmen-Elim (22) 0.15 
Lef^vre-Pontalis. Rectieil du talis¬ 
mans Laotiens. P-Lr (41) 
Marchian6 . L* origine dellk favola 
greca e i suoi rapporti con le favole 
orientali. Trani-Vecchi (516) 7 
Maspero. Etudes de mythologie et d’ar- 
chdol. 6 gy pt. IV. P-Lr (470, 8 fig) 15 
Nina-Rodrigues. L’animisme fdtichiste 
des n^gres de Bahia. Bahia (166) 
Nutt. The fairy mythology of Shakes¬ 
peare. Lo-Nutt (40) 0-6 
Osgood. Class, mythology of Milton's 
English poems. NY-Holt (196) 1 
Pickler u. Somlo. Ursprung d. Totemis- 
mus. B-Hoffm (36) 1 
Pischel. Heimat des Puppenspiels. Hl-N 
Rhys. Celtic folklore & mythology. 2 
vols. O-UP (730) 21 
Robertson. Christianity & mythology. 
Lo-Watts (502) 8-6 

Roscher. Ephialtes. Patholog.-mythol. 
Abhandlung fiber d. Alptraume ft Alp- 
damonen d. klass. Alterth. L-T (133) 4 
Schoningh. Die Gottergenealogien des 
Boccaccio. GPr Posen (42) 

Siecke. Mytholog. Briefe. B-Dfimmler 4 
i. ( Grundsatze d. Ssgenforschung; ii. Uhl and u. 
die Thorsagen 

Skeat. Malay magic, an introd. to the 
folklore & popular religion of the Malay 
peninsula. NY-M (710) 6.50* 

See Wintbrnitz : Bemerkungen xur malai- 
schen Volksreligion. IVZKM , 2 43-64 

Spelter. Die Pflanzenwelt in Glauben u. 
Lehre unserer Vorfahren. Hm-Ver- 
lagsanstalt (40) 0.75 

Vinson. Ldgendes Bouddhistes et Djai- 
nas, trad, du Tamoul. 2 vols. P 10 
Wilkins. Hindu mythology, Vedic & 
Puranic, illust." Lo-Thacker (518) 7-6 
Wuttke. Der deutsche Volksaber- 
glaube d. Gegenwart.s B-W&G (536)12 
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Achbus. Zur Mythol. d. Buddhismus. DPBl, 50 
Bartkls. Islandischer Brauch u. Volksglaube in 
Bezug aui die Nachkommensch. Z f Ethnologic, 
no* a, 3 

Baumann. Gottesurtheile bei den Swahili. Glo¬ 
bus, LXXVI, s 3 

Cakus. The old ft the new magic. OC, Je, J 1 

-The principle of “ Like cures like ” in 

Greek legend. Ibid, Ag 

- Rev. W. W. Seymour on the prehistoric 

cross. Ibid , D 

Casartblli. Hindu mythology & literature. 
BOR, VIII, nos ix f is 

Curtis. A legend of the Norse god. CIV, Ag 
Dowmam. Superstitions of the Scot. WestmR, Ja 
Draussin. Cr6dulit£. RChr, J 1 
DOrst. Sur quelques bovidls prlhistoriques. 

L* Anthropologic, nos 2, 3 f 
Fraser. The ethnic variation of myth*. AA, J 1 
Granger. Folklore in Virgil. ClassRev , no x 
Hannigan. Tenacity of superstition. WestmR, J 1 

Harkness. Scepticism ft fatalism of common 
people illustr. by the sepulchral inscriptions. 
Trans A mPhiloi Assoc, XXX, 56-88 
Harrison. Pandora’s box. J Hellenic Studies,XX 
Haverfield. Roman charm from Cirencester. 
Archjour, pt 4 

Holland. Mythograph. Beitriige. Philologus, H 3 
Jevons. Place of totem ism in evolution of religion. 
Folk-Lore (’99), 369-83 

Kannbnberg. Afrikanische Sagenkunde. Z 
afrik u ocean Sprachen, V, 2 
Karlowicz. Germanische Elemente im slavi- 
schen Mythus u. Brauch. ARW, III, no 2 
Kral. Ueber d. jetzigen Stand d. mythol. Forschg. 

Listy filologicki, nos x, 2 
Kuhnsrt. Zauberwesen im Altertum u. Gegen- 
wart. Nord u Slid, Mr 
Kunze. Der Birkenbesen, ein Symbol d. Donar, 
AE, XIII, 3, 4 

Lasch. Die Finsternisse in der Mythologie u. im 
relig. Brauchd. Volker. ARW, HI, no 2 


LtfGER. Etudes de mythologie slave (suite). 
RHR. Mr, J 1 

- Svantovit et Saint Vit. Ibid, My 

- Introd. k l’ltude de la mythologie slave. 

Ibid, N 

Losch. Mythol. Studien im Gebiet des Balder- 
mythus. ARW, III, no 4 
Mandybur. Uriech. Mythologie in Lukians Dia- 
logen. A ns A kad WtssKrakau, Ja 
Marett. Pre-animistic religion. Folk-Lore, Je 

Minor. Dftmonologie in Goethe’s Faust. BAZ, 
248, 249 

MUllkr. Die Sage v.Uppalavanna. ARW, III,no 3 

Niebuhr. Das mythologische Element in der an¬ 
tiken Geschichtsschreibung. BAZ, 224 
Paschoud. Le mythe et la llgende. RTkPh, Ja 
Paton. Folk-lore fr. Calymnos. Folk-Lore, no a 
Petrovskij. Philomelamythus In kroatischer 
Volkadicntg. Arch f slav Philo logic, nos 3, 4 

Ranking. The Graal legend ft its exponents. 
NCR, Ap 

Ratzbl. Mythen u. EinfSlle iiber d. Ursprg. d. 

Volker. Globus, nos 2, 3 
Reinach. Observations sur le tabou. L'Anthro¬ 
pologic, no 4 

Russell. Athabascan myths. J Am Folk- 
Lore, no 1 

St. Clair. The serpent in script, ft myth. B, Ap 
Schmidt. Homer’s Polybos. B, My 
Steinthal. Allgemeine Einleitung in d. Mytho¬ 
logie. ARW, III, nos 3, 4.— Meyer. Vorbe- 
merkg. zu Steinthal. ARW, 1103 
Temple. Folklore in the legends of the Panjab. 
I A, Je 

- The 37 nats (spirits) of the Burmese. Ibtd, 

My-D 

Thomas. Animal superstitions ft totemism. Folk- 
Lore, S 

Usenbr. Bemerkungen. Rhein Mus f Philol, 
H a. Mainly compar. relig. ft mythology 
Wiedemann. Vergottlichte Menschen im alten 
Aegypten. OLZ , O 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Aiken. The Dhamma of Gotama, the 
Buddha, & the gospel of Jesus, the 
Christ. Bo-Marlier (368) 1.50 

A crit. inquiry into the alleged relations of 
Buddhism with primitive Christianity 
Barth. Heident. u. Offenbarungsreligion. 
GU-B (18) 0.30 

Borchert. Der Animismus od. Ursprung 
u. Entwicklung der Religion aus dem 
Seelen-, Ahnen- u. Geisterkult. F- 
Charitas-Verband (255) 2.80 
Studien aus dem Collegium Sapientiae zu Frei¬ 
burg i. Breisgau, Band 5 

Bunkofer. Das Beichtgebot der rom. 
Kirche. Religionsphilosoph. Studie. 
Wertheim-Buchheim (38) 0.30 
Burroughs. The light of day: religious 
discussions & criticisms fr. the natural¬ 
ist’s point of view. Bo-H, M (231)1.50 
Carus. The history of the devil, or the 
idea of evil from the earliest time to 
the present day. Chi-OC (500) 6 
Chantepie de la Saussaye. Geschie- 
denis van den godsdienst der Germanen 
v6or hun overgang tot het Christendom. 
Haarlem-Erven Bohn (310) 2.25 


Coe. The spiritual life: studies in the 
science of religion. NY-E&M (281) 1 
Cohen. Die Philosophic d. Holle. Hn- 
Schaper(70)1 

Erbt. Purimsage in der Bibel. B-R 
(98) 2.40 

Untersuchgn. tiber das Buch Ester u. der Ester- 
sage verwandte Sagen d. Spite ren Judentums 

Frazer. The golden bough.* 3 vols. 

NY-M (494. 481, 500) I2» 

Granger. The soul of a Christian; a 
study in the religions experience. NY- 

M (314) i-50 . 

Hunztnger. Buddhismus u. Chnsten- 
thum. Giistrow-Opitz (31) 0.50 
Maass. Der Urzustand der Menschheit. 
B-M&M (93) 1.60 

Mariano. Cristo e Budda 6 altri iddii 
dell’ oriente. Studii di religione com- 
parata. Firenze-Barbfcra (350) 3.50 
Pikler u. Somlo. Der Ursprung des 
Totemismus. B-Hoffmann (36) 1 
Sabatier. L’apocalypse juive et la phi¬ 
losophic de l’histoire. P-Durlacher (24) 
Santayana. Interpretations of poetry 
ft religion. NY-S (300) 1.50 
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Scot. Offering ft sacrifice: essay in 
comp, customs ft relig. development. 
Lo-Burleigh (236) 2-6 
Sinai & Olympus: parallels in heathen 
myth & Hebr. scripture by a Texan Pa¬ 
gan. NY-Truthseeker Co (113) 0.50 
Stix. Christus od. Buddha ? L-Kreich- 
auf (26) 0.80 

In Parallelstellen aus dem N. T. u. den hi. 
Schriften Indiens 

Westphal. L’hist. des religions et le 
christianisme. P-F 1 
Barth. Heident. u. Offenbarungsreligion. BG, N 
Carus. The food of life & the sacrament. The 
biblical account ft pagan parallels. Mo, Ja, Ap 
- Greek mysteries, a preparation for Chris¬ 
tianity. Ibid, O 

Chaubk. Ancestor-worship; ancestors as mes¬ 
sengers of death: ominous birds. J Ant hr op 
Soc of Bombay, V, a 

Dass. Study of some ancient endeavours after a 
doctr. of immortality. IER, O 


GittEb. Les Idgendes du deluge dev. l’ethnogr. et 
1 hist. Rev d, Belg. , 350-65, 350-62 

Gloatz. Arten u. Stufen der Religion bei den 
Naturvolkem. ZMR, Ja-Je 

Harrington. Conceptions of death ft immortality 
in Rom. sepulchr. inscriptions. Proc Am Phil 
Assoc, XXX, xxviii-xxxi 

Jamrs. A comparison of Christianity with other 
religions. IER, Ap 

Kbnnbdy. Purification by running water. JR A S, 
Ap 

Marilubr. The primitive objects of worship. 
IM, O, N F 

Skyer. D6terminisme et panthlisme. APkChr, 
198-310 

Sm baton. The devil ft his aliases: Satan, Ahri- 
man, Siva, Loki, the Eumenides ft Tlacate- 
colotl. WestmR, J a, Ap 

Winterbotham. The terrors of the sun ft the 
. moon. Exp, N 

Woods. The supreme God of the lowest races. 
NlV , S 


B. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 

GENERAL AND INTRODUCTORY 


Becker. Zum Verstandnis der Bibel. 
2 Bde. Hd-Ev Verlag(325; 351) 5 
i. Altes Testament ; ii. Neues Testament 
Bevir ft OTHERS. New & concise Bible 
dictionary. Lo-Morrish (880) 12 
Campbell. Bible questions. NY-F&W 
(282) 1 

Cheyne & Black (eds.). Encyclopaedia 
biblica. NY-M 
Vol I, A-D. (38 -f- 1144 col*) 5 
Compte rendu des confer, ecclds. surl’dcr. 

sainte. St-Flour-Boubonnelle (109) 
Concise Bible' dictionary: based upon 
44 The illustrated Bible treasury.” NY- 
Nelson (256) 1 

Decoppet. Les plus belles pages de la 
bible.* P-F 2 

Dziatzko. Ausgew. Kapitel des antiken 
Buchwesens. L-T (212) 6 
See Birt, Csntrabl f Bibl-wesen, D 
Faymonville. Die Purpurfarberei d. 
versch. Kulturvolker des klass. Alter- 
tums u. d. frUhchristl. Zeit. ID Hd (75) 
Festgruss Bernhard Stade zur Feier seiner 
25-jahr. Wirksamkeit als Professor dar- 
gebr. v. seinen Schiilem. Gi-R (350) 10 
Foster. Story of the Bible. Lo-Griffin 
(710)4-6 

Gigot. General introd. to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. Vol 1. NY- 
Benziger (606) 2 n 

Gray. Synthetic Bible studies. NY- 
Barton (220) 1.50 

Hales. Some thoughts on the Bible. 
Melbourne (172) 4-6 

Hastings ft Selbie (eds.). Dictionary 
of the Bible. NY-S 
Vol III, Kir-Pleiades (896) 7 
Lane. Key to the imported things in 
Bible. NY-Alhambra (87) 0.75 


Macmillan. Gleanings in holy fields. 
NY-M (260) 1.50 

Muhe. Biblische Merkwiirdigkeiten. L- 
Ungleich (184) 1.60 

Nave. Index-digest to Holy Scriptures. 
NY-Fr (1625) 4 

Sagebeer. Bible in court. Ph-Lippin- 
cott (215) 1 

Method of legal inquiry applied to the study of 
the Scriptures 

Sinker. Essays & studies. Ca-Deighton 
(126) 3-6 

Smith. Bible dictionary. Pop. ed. 4 
vols. Bo-H,M 10 

Thompson. Mental index of the Bible. 

NY-F&W (280) 1.50 
Vigouroux. Dictionnaire de la bible. 
P-Letouzey et And 
Pts 16,17. G-Haneberg (4x5) 

Baubr. Neue Bilderbibeln. ChrW, 33, 33 
Briggs. Significant knowledge of the Bible. 
Cent, D 

Bruckbr. Bullet, d’ltudes bibl. Et, 5 F 
Cheyne- Black dictionary, Vol I. A JTh, Ap 
See also Prbuschbn, ZNTW, H 3 
Dawson. Children’s interest in the Bible. 

Pedagog Seminary, J 1 
Frby. Ueber Bilderbibeln. M&NEKR,]\ 
Hastings’ Bible dictionary, Vol II. AJTh , Ja 

Hbman. Was bedeutet es, dass d. A. T. hebr. 
u. d. N. T. griech. geschr. 1 st? Das Reich 
Christi, III, 6, 7 

Moxom. Practical use of the Bible. BW, J 1 
Rankin. Influence of the Bible upon human 
conscience. BS, Ap 

Simon. Chronique biblique. RHLR, nos 1-5 

Thwing. Significant ignorance about the Bible. 
Cent, My 

Warfield. The century’s progress in biblical 
knowledge. HR, Mr 

Wilson. Modern reading of the Bible. Selfcult,, Je 
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TBXT AND TRANSLATIONS 


Ballentine (ed.). The modern Ameri¬ 
can Bible. Notes & intro. 2 vols. NY-W 
Bibel, die, od. die ganze hi. Schrift des A. 
& N. T. nach d. deu. (jbersetzg. D. Mart. 
Luthers. Durchgeseh. Ausg. i.Abdr. 
Hl-Canst. (13504-5 farb.Karten) bd 1.25 
Borrow. Bible in Spain. Biogr. Intro. 
NY-S (414) 2.40 

Chauvin. La bible dep. ses origines 
jusqu’i nos jours. P-B&B 
1. Chez les juifs (64) 0.60; ii. Dans l’lglise 
cat hoi. (64) 0.60 

Claire et Vigouroux. La sainte bible, 
selon la vulg.* P-Roger&Ch (710) 
Ermoni. £t. crit. sur la vers, armln. de la 
bible. P-Welter 

Gottsberger. Barhebraus und seine 
Scholien z. hi. Schrift. BiSi, V, 4 u. 5. 
F-H (200) 4.40 

Jelinek. Die Sprache der Wenzelbibel 
(1390 A. D.). GPr Gorz (no) 

Konig. Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik in Be- 
zug auf d. bibl. Litteratur. L-Dt (426) 12 
Lewis & Gibson. Palestin. Syriac texts 
fr. palimpsest fragments in the Taylor- 
Schechter coll. NY-M (140) 3.25* 
Mehne. Inhalt u. Quellen der Bibel des 
Herman de Valenciennes nach d. Mai- 
hinger Hdschr.u. d. Ms. B. M. fr. 2162. 
ID HI (52) 

Segond-Oltramare. La sainte bible, 
trad. P-Soc bibl protest (1567) 
Thomson. History of the English Bible. 
NY-S (104) o.20>v 

Bible class primers 

Ward. Douay vers, of the Bible. P- 
Welter 

Warner. Illuminated mss. in Br. Mus. 
NY-Fr 16.50 


Willkomm. Bibel, Lutherbibel, revid. 
Bibel. Zwickau-Herrmann (34) 0.40 

Bbrnt. Eine neue Bibel tibersetzung d. 14. Jahrh. 
MVGDB , ' 99 , 353-93 

Clavbau. La bible en langue vulgaire. Le Pretre 
converti , Ap x 

CoRSSKN. Bericht liber d. lat. Bibeltibersetzgn. 

Jahresb Fortschr klaet Aliertsw , Cl, 1-83 
Couard. Zur Bihelerklitrung der alten Kirche. 
KM, Jl, Ag, S, O 

DobschOtz. Bibelkenntnis in vorrefonn. Zeit. 

DRu y O.—Alsopubl. as pamphlet. B-Paetel 
Edmonds. Bible transl. & distrib. MiR , O 
Frobenius. Kritische Beleuchtung d. revidlerten 
Bibelausgabe, zunachst d. N. T. HA, Ag 
Gasquet. Dr., St the Old English Bible, I. 
ChQR , O 

Kauffmann. Beitrage zur Quellenkritik der got. 
Bibeltibersetzung. 5. D. Code* Brixianus. Z / 
deu Philological ^. 3 
Konig. Die Hyperbel. NkZ , S 
K 5 tschau. Bibelcitate bei Origenes. ZwTh , H 3 
Kurkblmbyer. The Wenzelbible, Cod. Pal. 
Vindob. 27<9**764. A JPhil , XXI, x 

-Genealogy of pre-Lutheran Bibles. Jour 

Germ Phil , Vol Ill, no a 
Abstr. in Hopk Circul , Ja, 1901 
Libtzmann. Bericht iib. d. mit Unterstutzung der 
KGdW. vorgenommene Katalogisierung der 
Katenen-Handschrift. GGN , no x 
McCabb. The story of “the Daly Bible.” 
CIV , Mr 

Mr. Augustin Daly’s Douai Bible 
MEchinbau. Genres littlraires et sens figures 
dans les leritures des deux Testaments. Et , 20 D 
MOlhaupt. Zur Geschichte der deutseben Bibel- 
ttbersetzgn.: Die Uebers. des Ulfilas. IJTh , O 
Schk 5 dbr. Zu Genesis u. Heliand. Z f deu 
Altert Lit , H a 

Turner. Latin lists of the canonical books. 
I. The Roman council under Damasus, A. D., 
38a; unpubl. stichometTical list from the Frei- 
singen ms. of canons. JThSt , Jl; Ja,’ox 
WAlfflin. Gottweiger Italafragmente. Arch f 
Lexicogr , XII, x 


HERMENEUTICS AND CRITICISM ; THEOLOGY 


Bakeman. Overvaluation of crit element. 
Ph-ABP (31) 0.05 

Bertrand. Le livre de Dieu. De sa 
puissance et de rhumanitd. II. St-Malo 
( 359 ) 2 

Bcstatigg. d. Bibelberichte durch d. Aus- 
grabgn. in Babylon u. Ninive. Volks- 
aufkldrung , H 32. Wamsdorf-Opitz 
Bestmann. Entwicklungsgeschichte d. 
Reiches Gottes unter d. Alten u. Neuen 
Bunde. II. Bd. L-Dt (452) 9 
Blass. Die hi. Schrift u. die ev. Kirche.* 
B-Stadtmission (20) 0.20 
Book. The book of books; or, divine 
revelation from three standpoints. St 
Louis-Herder (275) 0.50* 

Bose a wen. La bible et les monuments. 
P-F(i 96)4 

Breen. Sacerdotalism in the Old & New 
Testaments. NY-Benziger (32) 0.15 
Bryan. How to understand & use the 


Bible. St Louis-Christian Pub Co 
(116) 0.50 

Bugge. Inspiration d. hi. Schrift. Gi-R 

Das Christentum als Religion des Fortschrittes. 
I, a 170) 1.40 

Burnham. Bible characters. Bo-Bradley 
(306) 1.25 

Casey. The Bible & its interpreter. 
Ph-McVey (96) 0.50 

Dalhuysen. Beknopte hermeneutiek. 
Le-vB (125) 0.90 

Delaurier. Critique de la bible. P- 
Lib du Progrfcs (121) 

Dewart. Bible under higher criticism. 

Toronto-Briggs (221) 

DOller. Comp, hermeneuticae biblicae. 
Pa-Sch (64) 

Ebeling. Der Menschheit Zukunft. 
Zwickau-Herrmann (232) 2.60 
Tod, Auferstehun^, j tings tes Gericht, Weltende, 
Holle u. Himmel im Lichte der Bibel. 
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Expositor's Bible. New issue. Vols 2-6. 

NY-Ketcham, each 4 
Fairbairn. Typology of Scripture.* NY- 
F&W (427; 490) 5 

Finks. Das Schreien d. Steine od. Hiero- 
glyphen, Keilinschriften u. Bibelwort.* 
Braunschw-Wollermann (80) 0.80 
Gall. Herrlichk. Gottes. Gi-R (114) 3.20 
Gounon. L’unitd religieuse de la bible. 
ID. P-Pddone (55) 

Grassmann. Geschichte d. Gottesreiches. 

2 vols. Stettin-Grassm (902) 9 
Hale. Aids to devotional study of Bible. 

Lo-Rivingtons (178) 2 
Hetzenauer. Wesen u. Principien der 
Bibelkritik auf katholischer Grundlage. 
Innsbr-Wagner (224) 3.60 
Korff. Namen, Titel u. Sachvorbilder 
in der hi. Schrift fur unseren Heim u. 
Heiland. Kassel-Rottger 0.10 
Xratz. Der Reichtum im Lichte der 
hi. Schrift. Neuwied-Heuser(6i) I 
Leavitt. Reasons for faith in Chris¬ 
tianity, with answers to hypercriticism. 
NY-E&M (2A2) 1.25 
Reply to Dr. Bnggi 

Lapsley. Scriptural holiness. Richm- 
Presb Comm of Pub (55) 0.05 
MacGillivray. Bible studies in sancti¬ 
fication & holiness. Chi-R (288) 1 
Magnier. Critique d’une nouvelle exegfese 
critique. P-Letouzey (91) 1 
Margival. Richard Simon et la crib 
bibl. au 17* sifecle. P-Maillet (364) 

See Covtu kk In BLE, N 
M&chineau. L’autoritd hum. des livres 
saints. P-B&B (63) 0.60 
Monier-Williams. Holy Bible & sacred 
books of the East. Lo-SPCK (72) 1-6 
Moor. L’dgyptol. et la bible. P-Welter 
Parker. Studies in texts. VI. Lo- 
Marshall (228)3-6 

Expos, sermons ft suggestions 

Peck. Bible tragedies. NY-E&M (176) 1 
Presland. Confer, s. l’insp. de la bible. 
P-F (96) I 

Reinhardt. Kennt die Bibel das Jen- 
seits? M-Reinhardt (184) 2.50 
Sick. Sozial-Politik in der hi. Schrift. 

St-Steinkopf (66) 0.80 
Torrey. Div. origin of Bible. Lo-N 
(94) 1-6 

Urquhart. Die neueren Entdeckungen 
u. die Bibel. St-Kielmann (347) 4 
Vigouroux. Les livres saints et la 
critique rationaliste. I, Hist., I, 1.5 P- 
Roger & Chemoviz(562) 

Weiss. Idee des Reiches Gottes in der 
Theologie. Gi-R (160) 3 


Advancing criticism on the Bible. CkQR , Ap 
Amkam. Biblical law. Green Bag, F ff 
Beecher. Recent developments in biblical crit¬ 
icism. HR, Je 

Boscawbm. Creative power of the divine word & 
name. BOR , VIII, no xa 
Brown. How does it stand with the Bible 1 LQR, J 1 
ChsIkho. Le moqtataf et la bible. al-M, no 17 
Davison. The progress of bib. criticism. LQR, Ja 
Dessailly. L’dglise et s. pouvoir d*interpr6tat. 

des text, script. ScC, nos 5, 6 
Dutouquet. Psycbologiede I'inspiration. Et. eoO 
Ermoni. L’6gyptologie et la bible. APhChr, F 
Falk. Der hi. Rabanus M auras als Exeget. 

St&*M a d Bened Or den, '99, no 4; 1900, no x 
Fischer- Colbr ie. Dogmatischc Prinxipien der 
Bibelkritik. Katk, Ja, F 
Gerhart. The book of God. RCkR, O 
He&bl. Wortinspiration der hi. Schrift. Katk , 
F. Mr, Ap 

Holtzmann. Die pbilos. Periode d. Auslegung 
u. Auslegungskunst. PrM, My 

-BucnreGg. u. Schriftauslegg. ARW, no 4 

Ladorb. L’dldment divin dans la bible. LCkr, 
Jl.Ag 

Lagrange. L’interpr&atioa de la sainte Venture 
par Plglise. RB, Ja 

-Projet d’un comment, complet de l’6criture 

sainte. [bid y J 1 

Matheson. Characteristics of Bible portraiture. 

LQR % Jl.—See ET, Ag, 485-6 
McFadyen. The Bible as literature. BJV, D 
Moxom. The various attitudes of scholars & 
people toward Bible. BJV, My 
Narbel. Le principe protest, de l’autoritl de la 
bible, est-U modifie par les rdsultats de la thdo- 
logic biblique ? RTkPk,]* 

Obttu. Glaube u. Kritik. KM, no 9 
Osgood. The unerring witness to the Scriptures. 
PRR , Ja 

Pannier. La joie et Paction d’aprfcs diverses 
theories philosophiques et d’apres la bible. 
RTkQR, no a 

Purves. Is the Bible the word of God ? Record, Ag 
Quarles. The idea of God of biblical origin. 
BSt, Ag 

Revelation or discovery. RCkR, Jl. 

Rolffs. Die Bibel im evgl. Glauben u. in der 
protestantischen Theologie. Prjb, S 
Sabatier. La critique bibl. et Phist. des religions. 
RHR, N 

Schoddb. Higher criticism. LQ.O 
Scott. Ministering in sacrifice. Exp, F 
Sharbrough. Inspiration of the Scriptures. MR 
(S),N 

Staffer. Authority in criticism. BU, Ja 
Stinson. Bible in the conditions created by 
modern scholarship. BS, Ap 
Terry. Findingsof lower criticism. MR (N), My 
Torrey. Bibl. study on repentance. LCkR, O 
Urquhart. Recent confirmations of the Scrip¬ 
tures. S*nd Mag , S 

Warfield. “ God-inspired Scripture.'* PJf^Ja 
Wells. Mercy: anexegetical study. ET, Je, Jl, S 
Wilson. The scant service of negative criticism. 
HR, N 

Wright, G. F. Practical results of scientific dis¬ 
coveries of 19th century. HR, Je 
Wright, T. F. Sabbath. NervCkRev, Ja. 
ZoCKLER. Die Bibel in d. Geschichte. BG, F 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND ANTIQUITIES; TRAVELS 

Baedeker’s Palastina u. Syrien.* L-Baede- Boddy. Days in Galilee & scenes in Ju- 
ker (578) dea. Lo-Gay & B (376) 7-6 

Barnab&. Le mont Thabor. P-Mersch Camus. Enfantsde Nazareth. Autrefois par 

(187)5 aujourd’hui. Bruxelles-Vromant(i5o)4 
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Clark. Bible atlas of maps & plans to 
illus. topogr. of O. & N. T. & apocr., by 
C. Wilson. Lo-SPCK 10-6 
Diepolder. Der Tempelbau d. vorchristl. 

u. christl. Zeit. L-Spamer (304) 2.50 
Dowling. Flora of sacred nativity. 
Lo-P 7-6* 

Fonk. Bibl. Flora. BiSt, V, 1. F-H (182) 4 
Forsyth. The women of the Bible. 
Lo-Banks 1 

Freund. Pilgerreise ins hi. Land. W- 
Kirsch (48) 1 

Fulton. Palestine, the Holy Land. Ph- 
Coates 3 

Gautier. Autour de la mer morte. 
P~F (137, ill.) 4 

Germer-Durand. Note sur 1 ’dpigr. en 
Palest. P-Welter 

Hubert. Sur le chemin du Calvaire. P- 
Bonne Presse (248) 

Hurlbut. Travelling in the Holy Land. 

NY-Underwood (195, maps) I 
Keller. Sinaifahrt. Frauenfeld-Huber 
bd 3 

Leach. Mothers of the Bible. Ch-R 
(120) 0.30* 

Macphail. Historical geography of 
Holy Land. NY-S (118) 0.20 
Mommbrt. Die Dormitio u. d. deutsche 
GrundstUck auf d. tradit. Zion. L-Ha- 
berland (138) 2.50 
ThLb,ys\ BZ, IX, 597 

-Golgatha u. d. hi. Grab zu Jerusa¬ 
lem. Ibid (280) 5.50 
Nirschl. Das Haus u. Grab der heiligen 
Jungfrau Maria. Mz-K (242,1 Tafel) 4 
Rampillon. La terre sainte. Tours- 
Mame (143) 

Rohricht. Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach 
d. hi. Lande. Innsbr-Wagner 8 
Schoen. Lieder u. Spiele d. Knaben u. 
Madchen z. Nazareth. Langensalza- 
Beyer (35) 0.50 

Zum gesch. Verstifndn. d. Kmdh. Jesu 
Schulten. Die Mosaikkarte v. Madaba 
u. ihr Verhaltnis zu d. altest. Karten u. 
Beschr. d. hi. Landes. B-Wei (124)10 
Selwyn. Bibl. chronology fr. the sacred 
Scriptures. NY-Pott (171) 1.25 
Thoma. Ein Ritt ins gelobte Land.* B- 
H 3 

Land u. Leute in Palastina vor 3000 Jahren 

Thomas. Two years in Palestine & Sy¬ 
ria. NY-S (358) 5* 

Van Ongeval. Praelectiones in geogr. 
biblicam et antiquitates hebraicas. 
Gand-Siffer (148, 8 fig, I map) 2 
Women of the Bible. By eminent divines. 
NY-Harper (194) 2 

Zanecchia. La Palestine d’aujourd’hui: 
ses sanctuaires, ses localitds bibliques et 
historiques. P-Lethielleux (536; 769) 

Baldrnsprrgrr. Woman in the east. PEFQS,h$ 
Bbswick. Ancient Jerusalem topography. B, 
Ja, F, Jl, Ag, O, N, D 


Buss. Fourth rep. on excav’s at Tell-Zakariya. 
PEFQS , la 

-First & sec. rep. on excav’s at Tell-ej-Ju- 

deideh. /bid, Ap. Jl 

-Rep. on excav s at Tell Sandahanna. Ibid, O 

Christ. Nochmals die Lilie der Bibel. ZDPV , i-a 

Clrrmont-Gannbau. The squeezes ol inscript’s 
in Baron Ustinow’s collection, sent by J. E. Ha- 
nauer. PEFQS, Ap.—Remarks by Hanauer & 
the Bishop of Salisbury, ibid 

-Inscribed jar-handles of Palestine. Ibid, Jl 

Crum. Christian Egypt. Egypt Ex pier Fund, 
A rehtrol Report , 46-58 

Curtiss. High place ft altar at Petra. PEFQS, O 
See Robinson. BIV, Ja. 1901, who discovered the 
high place. Also iVA(N), Ja, 1901,138 
Dannbckbr. Zur Topographic von Jerusalem. 

Lit/ Rundschau, D 
Discovery of Ophir, the. B, Mr 
D 5 dbrlbin. Was heisst Zion ? EKZ , no 9 
Durand. Epigraphie palestinienne. RB, Ja 
See Clrrmont-Gannbau, ibid, Ap, ft Pbr- 

DRIZBT, Jl 

Explorations in Palestine ft Arabia. Ind, 8 F 
Fbis. II patibolo della croce secondo la bibbia ed i 
monumenti assiri. Bess, My 
Fonck. Der bibl. Hyssop. StML, no a 
Gautibr. Autour de la mer morte. Le Globe, O 

-Aux puits d*Abraham. RChr, Mr 

Goodspbed. From Haifa to Nazareth. BIV, D 
Hartmann. Beitr&ge zur Kenntniss der syrischen 
Steppe. ZD/* F, XXII, nos 3, 4; XXlIl,nosi,a 
Hastings Literary ft archaeol. notes. ET, Je 
Hill, G. The Dead Sea. PEFQS, Jl 
Hilprbcht. With pick ft spade in Bible lands. 
5 -S’ Times, x D 

Katzenelson. Die Htuellen Reinheitsgesetze in 
Bibel u. im Talmud. JM, S £f 
Lagrange. Lett re au R. P. Sljourad sur des in- 
scr. de Syrie publi6es dans la Rev. bibl. RB, Jl 

Lammbns. Voyage au pays de Nosairis. ROCkr, 
IV, 4; V, 1, a, 3 

-Notes sur la gdogT de la Syrie et de la 

Palestine. al-M, no x6 
Lbeper. Sources of Jordan river. BJV, N 
Macalistbr. Rock-cuttings of Tell-es-Safi. 
PEFQS. Ja 

-Rock-cut tombs in Wady er-Rababl, Jeru¬ 
salem. / bid, Jl 

-Alphabet of letters used on Old-Hebrew jar 

seals. Ibid, O 

-The lost inscr. of Eugenos in the Wady er- 

Rababi; note on the “ holy stone ” in the aome 
of the rock.—The vocal music of the Fellahin. 
Ibid, Ap 

-ft Clrrmont-Gannbau. Notes on Greek 

inscr. in Wady er-Rababi. Ibid, O 
Master man. Agricultural life in Palestine. BIV, 
Mr 

-Social customs in Palestine. Ibid, Ap 

-Occupations ft industries in Bible lands. 

Ibid, S, 6 

Michon. Notes sur une inscr. de Ba'albek et sur 
des tuiles de la Idgion X Fretensis. RB, Ja 
Nast. From Jerusalem to Nazareth on horseback. 
CIV, Ja 

Nrstlb. Moabitischer Stadtname in den griech. 

Wdrterbtichem. Philologus, 59, H a 
Perdrizet. Lett re au R. P. Sljournd sur des in¬ 
scr. de Syrie publides dans la Rev. bibl. RB, Jl 
Petrrs. Discovery of Ophir. Harper's, D 
Richardson. In the agora of Corinth. Ind, a Ag 
Rohrbach. Caesarea Philippi. ChrW, 3 O 
ROtzou. Bryllupet i Kana. TT, II, x 
St. Clair. Serpent in Scripture. B, Ap 
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Sayck. Rec. bibL archaeology. ET, Mr, Ag. O, N 

-Literary ft archaeolog. notes. I A id, Je 

- Age of the inscribed jar-handles from Pal¬ 
estine. PEFQS, Ja 

- The Greek inscriptions found at Tell Sanda- 

haana* Ibid, O 

ScHicic.Jacob’s well; Rose of Jericho. PEFQS, Ja 

- Tower of Edar. Ibid, Ap 

-Mar Metri; or, the Greek convent of St. 

Demetrius at Jerusalem. Ibid , J 1 

Schulz. Zur Slon-Frage. ThQ, J1 
Schumacher. ErgSnzungen zu meiner Karte des 
Dscholan u. west!. Hauran. ZDPV, XXII, no 4 

-Inschr. aus Dscherasch und Umgebung. 

M&NDP-V, XXIII, 1, a 

Sbpp. Die Moschee Davids u. Kapelle der Dor- 
mitio. ThQ , Ja 


Sbllin. Meine PalJUtinateise, z8oo, M&NDP- 
V, XXII, no 6; XXIII. no 1 
Sobernheim. Meine Reise von Palmyra nach 
Selemije. ZDPV, XXII, no 4 
Stewart. Shechem ft its environs. BSt, F 

-* 4 His own city.” Ibid, Mr 

-The mountain of transfiguration. Ibid, J1 

-The pool of Siloam. Ibid, Ag 

-The way to Jericho. Ibid, S 

-The fords of the Jordan. Ibid, O 

-The land beyond Jordan. Ibid, N 

-Bethlehem of Judah. Ibid, D 

Warren. Dates on which paschal full moons occur. 
PEFQS , Ap 

Welch. Influence of Aegean civilization on south 
Palestine. PEFQS, O 
Wilson. The Dead Sea. PEFQS, O 
Z 6 ckler. Zur Ophir-Frage. EKZ, no 1 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 

GRAMMAR, TEXT, AND TRANSLATIONS 


Grammar and Text 

Brown, Driver, & Briggs. Hebrew & 
English lexicon of the O. T. Pts VIII, 
IX. Bo-H, M (pp. 617-792) each 0.50 
Giebe. Das hebr. Adjekt. in d. Psalmen 
in etymol. u. syntakt. Hinsicht. I. GPr 
Naumburg (39) 

Lambert. Premiers dldments de gram, 
hdbr. P-Lr 

Mandelkern. Veteris Testamenti con¬ 
cord. hebr. et chald. . . . vocabula . . . 
Edit, minor. L-Veit (1020) 24 
Praetorius. Herk. der hebr. Accente. 
B-R&R (64) 4 

Sacred books of the O. T., ed. by Haupt. 
L-H; Balto-Iohns Hopkins Press 

7. Judges. By Moore (72) 2.50 
4. Numbers. By Paterson (67) 1.95 
Silberstein. Conrad Pellicanus. B- 
M&M (112) 2 

Beitr. z. Gesch. des Studiums der hebr. Sprache 
in d. x. Hfllfte des x6. Jahrh. 

Teppe. Paralldlisme, vers et strophes 
dans le texte hdbr. des Psaumes. Chfi- 
tillon-sur-Chalaronne-Chaduc (23) 
Textus hebraici emendationes quibus in 
vet. test. Neerlandice vertendo usi sunt. 
Kuenen, Hooykaas, Rosters, Oort, 
ed. H. Oort. Le-v B (154) 5 n 
ZetterstAbn. Hebr. u. aram. Handschr. 
der k. Univ.-Bibl. zu Upsala. Lund- 
Moller (22) 2.50 n 

Barnes. Ancient corrections in the text of the 
O. T. (Tikkun Sopherim. JThS, Ap 
Barth. Casusreste im Hebr. ZDMG, 53, no 4 
Berlin. Note on fctblb. p# * 37 : *3» etc - 7 QP, J 1 
Blau. Dr. Ginzburg's edition of the Heb. Bible. 
7 QR* J« 

Cheyne. Assyrian loan-word (mindidu) in Hebr.; 
npjfl • PS BA, its, *66. See Nestle, ZA TW, 
166 

—■pnriTQK ; Phinehas; Putiel. OLZ, D 
Drnio. Genitive In Hebrew. JBL, XIX, 107-14 
Everts. Polychrome Bible tested by the Assyrian 
flood-tablet. HR, Ag 

Flam ent. La mltrique des Hlbreux. SeC, J 1 
Gastee. Hebr. illuminated mss. of the Bible of 
the 9th ft xoth centuries. PSBA, 226-39 
■ - A Samaritan scroll of the Hebr. Pentateuch. 

Ibid, 240-69 


Goldzihkr. Zu Shaatn£z, Deut. 22:11, etc. 
ZATW, XX,36-7 

Grimm. The double accentuation of the decalogue 
Johns Hopk Circ, My 

Hommel. Babyl. origin of Khartummim. ET, F 

-A rhetorical figure 44 not ” in O. T. (Jer. 

7:22; Deut. 5:3). Ibid , J 1 

See editorial note, ibid, II, 479: Nestle, K6nig, 

Mofkatt ft others, ibid, Ag. S, O 

-Earliest language of the Israelites. ET, N 

Against K6nig, ibid, O 

Jastrow. Name of Samuel ft the stem bMIB. 
JBL, 82-105 ^ 

Konig. Did the Israelites down to the time of 
Joshua speak 44 a pure Arabic dialect ” ? ET, D 
Agst. Hommel 

Lambert. Dittographies verticales; la racine 
REJ, Ap 

Lbgge. Armageddon. PSBA, xsx, xaa. 

See Cheyne, ibid, 165 

Levesque. Ps. *: If?}; Tirn. rb, j. 

Margououth. Armenian as illustrative of He¬ 
brew. ET, F 

MOllsr, D. H. Textkritische Glossen z. d. Pro- 
verbien. Cap. 23 u. 24. WZKM, 149-52 

MOller, W. Max. Ein verstUmmeltes Sgypt. 

Wort im Hebr. (2 K6n. 9, 30). OLZ, N 
-Zwei dgypt. Worter im Hebr. E*ek. 

9:2; Feuertopf). Ibid, F 
N estle. Ein neues Wort f. das hebr. Worterbuch 
yp^] = Schlauch. ZA TW, XX, X72 

See also Bachbr, ibid, 309, 310 
Praetorius. Paseq. ZDMG, 53, 683-92 
Zeydner. Het gebruik van • ThSt, no 6 

Ancient Translations 

Chalateanz. Biicher d. Paralipomena, 
nach d. altesten armen. Obcrsetzung. 
Moscow (126) 

Euringer. Die Aufifassg. des Hohenliedes 
bei d. Abessiniem. L-H (56) 2 
Faulhaber. Hesychii Hierosolymitani 
interpretatio Isaiae. F-H (258) 6 
Grunthal. Die syr. Obersetzung zum 
B. Esther. ID Br (55) 
Hatch-Redpath. Fasc. 1 of the suppl. 
to the concord, to the Septuagint: Con¬ 
cord, of proper names. NY-Fr (162) 4 
Hirsch. Fragm. einer arab. Pentateuch- 
Obersetzung. L-Harrassowitz (120) 4 
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Neumann. Pentateuch-Commentar des 
Joseph Bechor Schor zu Numeri, Cap. 
1-15. Fr-K (44) 1.50 
Peritz. Zwei alte arab. Ubersetzungen 
des Buches R&th. B-C (59) 1.50 
Praetorius. Das Targum z. Buch der 
Richter in jemenischer Uberlieferung. 
(Hebr.) B-R&R ( 66 ) 4 
Robert. Heptateuchi partis post versio 
lat. antiquiss. e cod. Lugdun. Lyon- 
Rey & Co (200) 

C/. also RB, O, 648-9; JTkS, Ja »oi 
SAADi-AL-FAjjOMi’sarab.Psalmen-Ubers. 

u. Comment. (Pss. 50-72) hrsg. u. iibers. 

v. Baron. B-Poppelauer (112) 2.50 
-CEuvres completes. Ed. Deren- 

bourg. P-Lr 

V. Vets, arabe du livre de Job. (*04) to 
Thielmann. Ber. iib. d. handschr. Ma¬ 
terial zu einer krit. Ausg. d. lat. Ueber- 
setzungen bibl. Bucher des A. T. M- 
Straub (37) 

Wessel. Targum z. Buche Ruth. ID 
Bern (48) 

Baumann. Venrendbark. d. Peshita z. Buche Ijob 
fiir d. Textkrltik. ZA TW, XIX, 988-399 \ aX, 
177-floi, 964-307 

-Chajes. Ueber die Peshita z. d. Proverblen. 7QR,0 
'Cheyne. The LXX in the Encyc. biblica. ET\ 
Mr.—On Driver’s note, ibid, F 
Conrat. Hieronymus u. die collatio legum Mo- 
saicarum et Roman arum. Hermes , no 9 
Epfenstsin. Saadia’s Uebersetzg. von Jes. 44,16. 
JM, Mr 
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Walker. Gospel of the kingdom of God. ET, N 
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Exp, J 1 
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Winterbotham. Our Lord’s vision of the end. 
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l’dglise. II. P-Desclde (467) 
Beurlier. Abrdgd de Thistoire de 
Tdglise. P-Tricon (200) 

Bullock. Story of Ch. of Engl. 2 pts. 
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Craig. Christian persecutions: portrayal 
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of Christian events, from a non-religious 
standpoint. Milwaukee-Caspar (526) 3 
Dreher. Church history.* St Lo- 
Herder (142) 0.45 

Duckworth. Church of Cyprus. Lo- 
SPCK (184) 1 

Ender. Geschichte der kath. Kirche in 
ausgearbeit. Dispositionen. Einsiedeln- 
Benziger (1066) 15 

Episodes of Catholic history. Bo-Marlier 
(270) 1 

Fisher. Church history. Chester (Engl)- 
Phillipson (144) 2-6» 

Gautier. L’universitd de Besan5on 
(1287-1900). Besan^n (55, 8 ill) 
Glaser. Woher kommt d. Wort 44 Kir¬ 
che ” ? M (36) 1.20.—See BAZ, no 226 
Guggenberger. Hist of Christian era. I: 

Papacy&empire. St Lo- Herder(447) 1.50 
Gw atkin. The church, past & present. 
NY-W (303) 2 
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Leben d. Kirche. II. Tr-P (468) 4.50 
Harnack. Christianity & history. Rev. 

ed. Lo-Bl (68) 1-6* 

Hase. Kirchengesch. 1 * L-Breitk&Har- 
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Stock 12-6 

Hodgson. History of Northumberland. 
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V0I2. NY-E&M (976) 5 

Wyclil to present day 
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Great Britain. NY-M (311) i» 
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Literature and Its History 

including New Testament Apocryphal Lit¬ 
erature 
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Hermae. A-De Roever (206) 
Batiffol. Logia du papyrus de Behnesa. 
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prfes le Contre Celse. ID C-C (91) 
Christ. Philolog. Studien zu Clemens 
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Deubner. De incubatione capita quat- 
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edita. L-T (146) 5 


Nederlandsche volk (626-1900). Utr- 
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Little. Cyclopedia of classified dates, 
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Loops. Grundlinien der KG. Hl-N(320)3 
Macbeth. Story of Ireland & her church. 

Lo-Simpkin (338) 2-6 
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Konstanz-Hirsch (558) bd 4 
Schriftend. Ver. f. schlesw.-holst Kirchen- 
gesch. 11,4. Kiel-Eckardt (155) 1.50 
Shaw. Hist, of Eng. ch. 2 vols. NY-L 10 

- The Scotch-Irish in history, as 
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churches, etc. Lo-Simpkin (438) 6 
Smith. Illustr., symbols & emblems of 
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Spence. Engl, church. NY-M (250)0.40 
Stokes. Some worthies of the Irish 
church. Lo-H&S (368) 6 
Stubbs. Lectures on study of mediaeval 
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Undritz. Kirchengeschichte. Reval- 
Kluge (296) 3.20 

Vachkt. Lyon et ses oeuvres. Lyon- 
Vitte ( 335 ) 

Vermeulen. Zur Einleitung in die 
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Bossbrt. Zur bayer. Kirchengesch. ThLb, no 50 
Cauchib. Lea it, d'hist. eccldsiastiques. RffE, Ap 
Lamy. L’apostolat. R2M, O 
Mallinckrodt. Bibliogr. en histone. G&V t 

34 . no 1 

Nbu. Beitrag z. Geschichte des Colibats der rom. - 
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schreibung. ThLb , 35 
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Ehrhard. Altchristl. Litteratur u. ihre 
Erforschung v. 1884-1900. I: Dievor- 
nicanische Litteratur. ( = StrThSt , 
Suppl.-Bd.) F-H (656) 15 
Funk. Das neuentdeckte Testament un¬ 
seres Herrn u. d. verwandten Schriften. 
FChrL&D, II, I u. 2. Mz-K (328) 9 
See also Batiffol, BLE % F, & RB , Ap; Bb- 
nigni, Bess, Ja; Fukk, Kath t Ja,& ThQ % Ha; 
Kent, DuR. Ap; McGiffert, Ind, 1 F; 
Morin, RBd, Ja: Ribdbl, ThLb t nos 17,18; 
Wordsworth, IJTh, Jl; ChQR , Ap. Also 
Drsws, StKr t ’01, H 1; Et , *01, 5 Ja (117) 
Griech. christl. Schriftsteller der 3 ersten 
Jahrhunderte. 4*. 5 * u. 6 . Bd. L-H 
4. Adamantius, Dialog vcpl rrj* eic 
m<rr€<»»s, hrsg. v. Sandb Bakhuyzbn (314) 10. 
—5. Henoch, das Buch, hrsg. v. Flemming u. 
Radbrmachbr (179) 5.50 — 6. Origbnes’ 

’ Werke, III: Jeremiashomillen, Klagelieder- 
kommentar, Erklarung der Samuel- u. Kdnigs- 
biicher, hrsg. v. Klostbrmann (405) 13.50 
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Hahnb. Lucians Hermotimus. GPr 
Braunschw (22) 

Harris (edit.). Gospel of the 12 apostles, 
with the apocalypses of each one of 
them. NY-M (60) 1.25* 

Hauler. Didascaliae apostolorum frag* 
menta Ueronensia Latina. L-T (137)4 

Accedtint: Canonum qui dicun tur apostolor um 
et aegyptiorum reliquiae 

Heinlein. Hegesipps Rede t epl 'AXof- 
rfaovu. Demosth. Reden. GPr Wii (51) 
Jacoby. Ein neues Evangeliumfragment 
Str-T (60, 4 tabl) 4 

See also London Atkeneeum, 93 Je; AER, S & 
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BSRG, Den Ltztg , no 35, answered by Har¬ 
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5; Lit Centrlbl, no 96; Crum, PS BA, 79-6; 
La Touche-TrEvillk , Rev des Rev, 15 S: 
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Kroymann. Kritische Vorarbeiten f. den 
3 * u. 4. Band der neuen Tertullian- 
Ausgabe. [Syf] W-Gerold (39) 1 
Kukula. Tatians sogen. Apologie. L— 
T (67) 2.40 6 

- “Altersbeweis” u. “Kiinstlerka- 

talog ” in Tatian’s Rede an d. Griechen. 
W-G (28) 

Kunstle. Zwei Dokumente z. altchristl. 

Militarseelsorge. Mz-K (28) 0.30 
Lepine. Ministers of Jesus Chr. 2. Study 
of ante*Nicene Christ, literature. NY- 


L(2 44 ) 1.75 

Manen. See p 36, col 2 
Origenis tractatus de libris Scripturarum, 
detexit et edidit Batiffol (et Wii- 
mart). P-Picard (256) 15 
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TkLb, nos 14, 15, 16; see also Harnack, 
TkLa, nos 5, 6; Wbyman, Arch f Lat 
Lsjrikogr, XI, 467, 545-76; also see RB, 0 ; 
Zahh, NkZ, My; RHR, My; Morin, RHLR, 
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tiffol defends his original thesis in BLE, Je & 
N, & is supported by Funk, ThQ, H4; in addi¬ 
tion see Butler. JThS, O. & 'ox, Ja; Har¬ 
nack, TkLa, no 5: work of Vlctorinus of Pettau 
Patrum apostolicorum opera, edd. Geb- 
hardt, Harnack, Zahn. Ed. Ill 


minor. L-H(23i)3 
Preuschxn. Die apokryphen gnostischen 
Adamschriften aus dem Armenischen 


iibersetzt u. untersucht. Gi-R (90) 2.50 
Aus: Festgruss Bernhard Stade dargebracht 
RIville. La valeur du tdmoignage hist. 

du Pasteur d’Hermas. P-Impr nat (29) 
Rossi. I cinegetici di Nemesiano e Gra- 


zio Falisco. Messina-Trimarchi (29) 
Schlecht. At dax^l r up dtbfaica 


X«f. Una cum antiqua vers. lat. prioris 
partis de duabus viis. F-H (24) 1 
See HARNACk, TkLa, no 23; Prbuschen, 
ZNTfV, no 4.— Hennkckb, ibid, 'ox ,no x 
Schmidt. I.ukians Satiren gegen den 
Glauben seiner Zeit. G/VSolothurn(47) 
Srawley. Theepp. of St. Ignatius, bish. 

of Antioch. 2 vols. Lo-SPCK (158) 2 
Texte u. Untersucbungenz. Geschichte d. 


altchristl. Literatur. Neue Folge, V. 
Bd, H 3, 4. L-H 

Y, 3: Harnack. Die PfafPschen IrenSus- 
Fragmente als F&Jschgn. Pfaffs nachgewiesen. 
MiscelJen zu den apostol. Vitem, den Acta 
Pauli, Apelles, dem murator. Fragment, den 
pseudo-cypr. Schriften u. Claudianus Mamer- 
5“*.( x 50 5 - See ThLb, ax. —V, 4: Schmidt, 
Plotins Stellung zum Gnosticism, u. kirchlichen 
Christen turn (xoo). Fragment einer Schrift d. 
M arty rerbischofs Petrus von Alexandrien (50); 
Stahlin, Zur handschriftl. Ueberlieferung des 
Clemens Alexandrinus (8) 5 
Volter. Visionen des Hennas, die 
Sibylle u. Clemens v. Rom. B-Sch (54) 2 

Bacon. Tatian’s rearrangement of 4th gospel. 
AJTk ,0 

Baljon. Dc brief aan Diognetus. ThSt, 28-45 
Bang. Studier over Barnabasbrevet. TTT, II, x 
Batiffol. La liste Ipigraphique des travaux de 
saint Hippolyte. RBd, no 4 
Baubr. Heidnische M&rtyrerakten. APE, H x 

Baumstark. Ueberlieferg. u. Bezeugg. d. diflUhjcTf 
rov Kvpiov rinvv Tmrov Xpurrov. RQ, H x u. a 

- VerscholleneLazarusakten? (Nach Ephra- 

em, dem Syrer.) Ibid, H 3 
- Die arabischen Texte der UaMan rov Kv¬ 
piov. Ibid, H 4 

Bbck. Der liber de rebaptismate u. die Taufe. 
Sind Kap. 16-18 8cht ? Rath, Ja 

-Tertuliian ,Apolog, c. 24. Mnemosyne, no x 

Blass. Verse von Komikem bei Clemens 
Alexandrinus. Hermes, no 2 
Bonwetsch. Die AibacricaXia 'la*»0ov moflar- 
nVrov. GGN, ’99,411-40 
Bratkb. Die angebl. Origenes-Handschrift no 
890 der Bibl. von Troyes. ZKG, XXI, no 3 
Burkitt. Original language of the Acts of Judas 
Thomas. JThS, Ja.—Originally in Syriac 
Corssbn. Z. lat. Didascalia apostol. ZNTW, H 4 
Dsissmann. Licht vom Osten. CkrW,oos 12,13 

DobschOtz. Der Briefwechsel zw. Abgar u. Jesus. 

ZwTk, H 3.—See TkLa, 12; RB, O ; B, Je 
DrXsbkb. Zu Apollinarios’ von Laodicea “ Er- 
munterungsschrift an die Hellenen.” ZwTk, H 2 

-Tatians Rede an die Hellenen. Ibid, H 4 

-Der Verfasser des ** Hermippos.” Ibid, H 4 

Fiebig. Zur Frage nach d. Disposition des Adyot 
ap6s r EAAi,vor des Tatian. ZKG, XXI, no 2 
Fisher. Ignatius “ ad Romanus.” ET, J 1 
Fobrstbr. Epitome des Adamantios. Rhein 
Mus Pkilol , H 1 

Funk. Neue patristische Funde. ThQ, H 4 
Gbffckbn. Die babylonische Sibylle. GGN, no x 
GlAsknkr. L'emploi des modes chez Lactance. 
Mus Beige, no x 

-La syntaxe des cas chez L. Ibid, no 3 

Grandmaison. Bulletin d'anc. lltt. chr6t. Et, 20 J 1 

Jahnius. Specimen commentarii critic! et exege. 
tici ex fontibus hausti ad oracula Chaldaica. 
R de Pkilol, H 3 

Jambs. Clement of Alexandria & Plutarch. Class 
Rev , F 

Jacquikr. Les sentences de J&us d&ouvertes h 
Behnesa. Mil de lift et <Tkist relig, Vol I 
Klap. De brief der gemeenten te Lyon en Vienne. 

(Eus. CkH, V, 1-3) TkSt, no 6 
Knopf, Neu untersuchteHandschrift z. Auurvppb* 
ritv ifa $iAo oojmv des Hermias. ZwTk, H 4 
KOtschau. Bibeldtate bei Origenes. ZwTk , H 3 
Kugbnrr. Remarques sur les traductions sy- 
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Lauchbrt. Die Gregorius Thaumaturgus zuge- 
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ihren litter. Beziehgn. betrachtet. ThQ, 395-4*8 
Lkjay. Ancienne philologie chritienne (1896-9). 
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Lietzmann. Altchristl. Litteratur. ThR, Ja, F 
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scher Abstammung ? ZNTIV, Ha 
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Peters. The gospel according to the Egyptians. 
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Gebiete. Hrsg. Wilcken. I. L-T 20 
Gradenwitz. Einfiihrung in d. Papy- 
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in Sachsen. Dr (31) 0.30 
Lachenmann. Evangelische Bewegung 
in Frankreich. WEB y 10. (15)0.10 
Lamb. Our national church trouble. Lo- 
N ( 77 ) 1 

Loewenthal. Die religiose Bewegung 
im 19. Jahrhundert. B-Cronbach (148)2 
MacColl. Reformation settlement ex¬ 
amined in the light of history & law.® 
NY-L (822) 1.50 

Mallock. Doctrine & doctrinal disrup¬ 
tion. NY-M (262) 3.50 
Martin. Les associations ouvriferes au 
i8®sifccle (1700-92). P-Rousseau(285)7 
Menzel. Wie feierte man in friiherer 
Zeit die Wende des Jahrhunderts ? Br- 
Grass (56) 0.50 

Moss. Oxford conf., 1900. Lo-P (146) 
The life of grace 

Nippold. Die theologische Einzelschule 
im Verhaltnis zur evgl. Kirche. 5. u. 6. 
Abth. B-Sch (87) 1.60 
Papstliche Bullen iiber die Blutbeschuldi- 
gung. M-Schupp (151) 0.60 
Pierson. Forward movements of the last 
half century. NY-F&W (430) 1.50 

Glance at the more marked phllanthrop. mis¬ 
sionary & spiritual movements of our time 
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Pullan. History of book of common 
prayer. NY-L (348) 1.50 
Ragey. Le mouvement relig. en Angle- 
terre au I9 e sifecle. I. L’Anglicanisme; 
II. Le ritualisme; III. Le catholicisme 
en Angleterre. P-B&B (68,63,63) 1.80 
Reynolds. History of prayer book. Lo- 
(62) 1 

Richter. Theodor Fliedner u. die Zu- 
kunft d. weibl. Diakonie. Gii-B(42)o.50 
Rietschel. Die Frage des Zusammen- 
schlusses der deu.-evgl. Landeskirchen 
z. Wahrg. u. Forderg. ihrer gegens. 
Angelegenheiten. L-Jansa (46) 0.80 
From AE-LKZ , nos ax-5 
Robson. Our last synod, & the last of our 
theol. hall. Ed-Anderson&Ferrier 1-6 
*Savaria. Le scapulaire de Notre-Dame 
du Mont-Carmel. Montreal (388) 
Schian. Die Sokratik im Zeitalter der 
Aufklarung. Br-Diilfer (336) 5 
Steiner. Welt- u. Lebensanschauungen 
imig.Jahrh. Bd. 1. B-Cronbach (176)2 
Stirling. Roman Catholic emancipation 
act of 1829. Lo-Thynne (32) 0-2 
Taylor. Religious thought & Scottish 
church life in the 19th century. Ed- 

O (75) 1-6 

Tuker & Malleson. Handbook to 
Christian & ecclesiastical Rome. Pt 3 : 
Monasticism in Rome. Pt 4 : Eccle¬ 
siastical Rome. NY-M (596, ill) 2.75 
Vortrage u. Aufsatze der Comenius-Ge- 
sellschaft. VIII. B-Gaertner 
x. Wbtekamp. Volksbildung— Volkserholung 
— Volksheime. (24) 0.75. — a. Keller. Die 
deutschen Gesellschaften des 18. Jahrhunderts 
a. die moralischen Wochenschriften. (ax) 0.75 

Walsh. The ritualists. Lo-N (107) 1-6* 
Weingart, Der Prozess, in seinen Haupt- 
aktenstiicken mit Beilagen. Osnabriick- 
Rackhorst (104) 0.50 

Bachklet. La criae ritualiste en Angleterre. 
Et, ao Mr 

Bagot. Rom. Cath. church: “Anglophobia at the 
Varican.” NaflRev, My 
Baltzer. Der Fall Weingart u. die apiteren 
Fille. ChrW, no 10 

Ranks. A Proteatant manifesto for the Church of 
England. LQR, Ja 

Baumgarten. Der proteatantische Lehrprosess. 
ZfrTh, H x 

Belleshbim. Rom in der enten Hsllfte d. J ubel- 
jahres 1900. Kathy N, D 
Bonus. Im Kampf um eine Weltanschauung. 
ChrW, noa 19-ax 

Boyle. “ The Russian schismatic ch.” CW, Ap 
Briggs. Anglican crisis and ch. unity. NA R t Ja 
Budde. Zum S trass burger Geaangbuch im 18. 

Jahrhundert. M GkK, Ag 
Camm. La crise religieuse dans 1’lglise de 
l’Angleteire. RBd % nos x, a 
Chappuzeau. Fall Weingart—Schlusa ? ChrW % 
no 13 

-Die Ritschlianer im Fall Weingart. /bid, 

no 39.— Gegen Beyschlag, DEBi, Mr; see 
also ChrW , no 34 

Churches ft statistics of churches in *899. Ind, 4 Ja 
Clark. Church of England. Selfculture, J1 


Clemen. Katholizismus u. Wissenschaft. ChrWfi 

-Die kiinftige unierte Fteilcirche von Schott- 

land. Ibid, no 31 

Cobb. The prospects of Anglicanism. NCy Je 
Congres, Le, de Munich. BLE t D 
Conybeare. Popular Catholicism in France. 
Nafl Rev, Ja 

CimtBERT. England's conversion ft the hierarchi¬ 
cal jubilee. CJVyO 

Delplace. Le culte eucharist. en Belgique dep. 

1830. Echo relig de Belg , II, 189-40 
Draussin. Le campagne anti-protest, en France. 
LChr, N 

Dudon. Les protestants de France. Doctrine et 
action. Et, ao F 

Ebray. La crise de l’lglise d’Angleterre. RChr, D 
Ecclesiastical situation in Scotland. Black - 

wood’s, O 

Everett. Jesuit educators ft modern colleges. 
A, Je 

Falk. Correktoren u. Correktur der gedruckten 
liturg. BUcber d.ehem. Erzstiftes Mains. Kath,T> 
Farrar. Imperialism ft Christianity. MAR, S 
Fiamingo. The democratic Christians ft the 
Vatican. OC, Ag 

Fidelis. The movement for reform in the Catholic 
church. CR, N 

Fischer. August Strindberg u. die Hin zu Rom- 
Bewegung. ChrW, nos 16, 17 
Galton. Why I entered ft why I left the Roman 
Catholic church. Nafl Rev, My 

-Some final impressions of the Roman Cath. 

church. Ibid, J1 

Gams. The crisis in the Church of England. 
CW, Ja 

Garrod. Churchmen In the Liberal party. Westm 
Rev, N 

Gkbhardt. Romlsche u. evangelische Diakonie 
in Brandenburg u. Schlesien. DEBI, Mr 
Goetz. Die Union zwischen der altkatholischen 
u. der russischen orthodoxen KJrche. /JTk,Ja. 
Gohier. Roman clericalism in the French 
republic. Ind, x8 O 

Grant. The pulpit in Scotland as it is ft as it 
was forty or fifty years ago. QQ, Ja 
Greswbll. The Dutch church ft the Boers. FR ,F 
Grilu. Le mouvement “ Los von Rom! ** en 
Autriche. RiCr , Ap 

GOnther. Kath. Autonomic in Ungam. AhKR, O 
Hassell. Evangelische Neigungen in den roma- 
nischen LSndem. MSt&L, Ja, F 

-Die “ Los von Rom ’’-Bewegung in Oester- 

reich. Hist-Pol Bl f d hath Den, Mr 
Hauteclair. Le protestantisme contemporain. 
Justice soeiale, no 6 

Hbrtbl. Gesch. des Kirchenliedes in der Sachsen- 
Meinigisch. Landesk. Schriften d Ver f S-M 
Gesch, H 35 

Hoffmann. “ Los von Rom. M Le mouvement 
anti-cathol. en Autriche. LChr, Ja 
Johnston. Crisis in the Church of England. 
Selfculture, My 

Keller. Die deutschen Gesellschaften des x8. 

Jahrh..u. d. moral. Wochenschriften. MCG,YL 7,8 
Koster. Ein Versuch, auf die ** Laienforderun- 
gen ” zu antworten. ChrW, no 34 
Kromsigt. Geschiedenis d. confessioneele Ver- 
eeniging. T&Z, 111, x 

Kulbmann. Die jurisdsche Seite des Falles 
Weingart. DPrBl, no ao 
Lauter. Verhandlungen zur Reorganisation des 
Bistums Basel. Kath Schweiz Bl, H a 
Leo XIII on ecclesiastical studies. A CQ, Ja 
Lettre encyclique de N. T. S. P. Lion XIII: de 
Jlsus redemptcur. UC, D; Et, ao N 
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Lsavs. Aus d. kirchl. Leben Liflands. MSt&L, 
no 9 

MacColl. The Lambert decision ft the law. FR, F 
See also Dibdin’s answer in FR, Mr, & Mac¬ 
Coll, Ap, 717-18 

Majanowic. Dcr National ismus in der kathol. 

Bewegung Ungaros. Hist-pol Bl, ’99, 803-14 
Marini. L'Unione delle chiese. Bess, J 1 
Matrimonio cristiano, il, dinanzi al senato de 
regno. Civ Cati, 9 Je 

M bnegoz. Franzosisch-evangelisches. MGkK, Mr 
MichaIlowitch. Entre Grecs et Russes. ROC hr, 
no 1 

Michaud. L’ ancien - catholicisme et le pro test an- 
tisme. IJTk, O 

Mivart. Roman congregations (of cardinals) & 
modern thought. NA R, Ap 
Monrad. Religloses Volksleben In Norwegen. 
Chr W, no 5 

Orr ft Dbnnry. The union of the Free Church 
of Scotland & the Unit. Presbyt. ch. LQR, O 
Pascal. Les ordres du consistoire de lVglise 
reform 6e frangaise de Londres. BHL , My 
PEchknard. The end of “ Americanism ” in 
France. NAR, Mr 

Pkipers. Was lehrt der Fall Weingart ? DPBl, 
nos 4, s 

- Vorschiage zu einer zeitgemSssen Reform 

der Verfassung der evgl. Kirche. Ibid, nos 8,9 
Porta li 6. L* action p rotes tan te en France, jug6e 
par les protestants eux-memes. Ft, ao S, 5 G 
Professoren der Theologie u. der Konltzer Mord. 
EKZ, no 30 

Puente, A propos de mystique. Et, ao Ja 
Rade. Ein Schlusswort rum Weingart’schen 
Lehrprozess. ChrW, no 10 

-Theologische Randglossen zu Naum Ann’s 

Demokratie u. Kaisertum. ZThK, H 6 
Radlkofbr. Volkstiimliche u. besonders dichte- 
rische Lit.z.Augsb. Kalenderstreit. 2 M?A r ,VII,H 3 
Rag by. La situation religieuse en Angleterre. 
UC, D 

Rhys. The new mysticism. FR, Je 
Risks. Die “ Los-von-Rom ’’-Bewegung in 
Oesterreich. MSt&L, Je 


Roberts. Is the Broad-Church party extinct? 
Nafl Rev, Ag 

R&hm. Englische Staatskirche. Hist-pci Bl f 
d hath Den, nos 1-3 

Roman Cath. hierarchy in Australia. Nesfl Rev, O 
Romanist survivals in Protestantism. Symposium. 

Richmond B*pt Congr, 116-45 
RdNNEKE. Vom Altkathollzismus in Italien. 
DEBl, Je 

Saillirns. Polit. ft relig. in France. MiR, Ja 
Saint-Gbnix. Monastic orders up to date. x. 
Rom. Cath. fetishism. 9. The sweating of 
orphan girls. CR, Mr, Ap 
Scheid. Zur Schulgeschichte Bohmens im 17. 

Jahrhundert. M VGDB, no 9 
Schmid. Ein Blick in d. Mitarbeit der Gebildeten 
in Giossbritannien an d. Losung der naturwiss., 
relig. u. philos. Probleme mit bes. Beriicksich- 
tigg. d. Werke d. Herzogs v. Argyll. StKr , H 4 
Schmidt. Bilder aus dem Leben der russlschen 
Staatskirche. KM, S 

Scholler. Kathol izismus u. Ultramontan ismus. 
ZSchw v H x, 9 

Schukowitz. ** RosengSrten.* 1 (Die schlichten 
Gottesiicker der Ideinen Toten in der Schweiz, 
etc.) ARIF, H 3 

Scotland, eccles. situation in. Blackw Mag, O 
Sebbbrg. Blutaberglauben. EKZ, no 50 
Sbesemann. Englischer Methodismus in der 
deutsch-evangelischen Kirche. M&NEKR, My 
Sell. Evangel ische Kirch en ” oder christliche 

Kirchen f. evgl. Gemeinden ? MGkK, Ap 
Sbndekkns. De l'enseignement des sciences 
dans les facult£s de th6ologie. BLE, D 
Shah an. The Catholicism of France. Conserv 
Rev, Je 

Star buck. Rome & Protest, missions. MR(S),S 
Wade. Clerical publicans in England. New 
JIlustr Mag (Lo), Ja 
Weingart, Zum Fall. EKZ, no 5 
Wimborne (Lady). Ritualism & the general 

elections. NC ,0 

Zockler. Z. Ritual ismus in England. EKZ, no 5 


THE MODERN PERIOD (1600-1900): America 


Documents and Literature 
Acta et decreta concilii plenarii Americae 
latinae in Urbe celebrati anno Domini 
1899. F-H (578, 779) 9 
Allen. Life & letters of Phillips Brooks. 

2 vols. NY-Dutton 7.50 
Jesuit relations & allied documents. Vols 
61-71 (1677-1791). Cleveland-Bur- 
rows each 3.50ft 

M. E. church; general conferences, 1792 
to 1896. Cin-Jennings & Pye (427) 2.50 

History and Biography 

Andrews. William Watson Andrews. 

NY-Putnam (288) 1.50 
Batt. Dwight L. Moody. Lo-Partridge 
(192) 1-6 

Boswell. Short history of Methodism. 

Nashville-Barbee&Smith (174) 0.60 
Byington. Puritan as colonist & reform¬ 
er. Bo-H,M (400) 2 
Chadwick. Life of Theodore Parker. 
Bo-H,M (442) 2 

Collis& Lngersoll. The religion of Ab. 
Lincoln. NY-Dillingham (26) 0.25 


Drummond. Dwight L. Moody, impres¬ 
sions & facts. Introd. by Geo. A. Smith. 
NY-McClure (125) 1 
Dwyer. Is John Dwyer Christ? La 
Crescent (Minn)-Smith’s Press(64)0.50 
Farnham. Life of Francis Parkman. 

Bo-Little, Brown (412) 2.50 
Hamilton. History of the church 
known as the Moravian church. Beth¬ 
lehem (631) 2.50 

Harbaugh. Life of the Rev. Henry Har- 
baugh. Ph-Ref ChPub Board (307) 1.25 
Hist, of the Cath. church in the New Engl. 

states. 2 vols. Bo-Hurd&Everts 17 
Howe. The Puritan republic of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England. 
Indianapolis-Bowen, Merrill (422) 3 
James. Struggle for religious liberty in 
Virginia. Lynchburg-Bell (272) 1.25 
Koons. The junior history of Methodism. 

NY-Eaton&Mains (95) 0.35 
Love. Samson Occom & the Christian 
Indians of New Engl. Bo-PP(38o) 1.50ft 
Moody, D. L. Echoes from the pulpit & 
platform, etc., including the story of 
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Mr. Moody's life & work by Goss; in¬ 
troduction by L. A. Abbott. Hartford- 
Worthington (640) 2.75 
Moody, R. R. The life of Dwight L. 

Moody, by his son. Chi-R (592) 2.50 
Patton. Popular history of Presbyterian 
church in U. S. of America. NY- 
Mighill (583) 3.50 

Pell. Dwight L. Moody. Richmond- 
Johnson (704) 1.75 

Rosati. F. de Andreis, first superior of 
Congreg. of Mission in U. S. & vicar- 
general of upper Louisiana. St Lo- 
Herder (322) 1.25 

Sharpless. History of Quaker governm. 

in Pennsylvania. II. Ph-Leach 1.50 
Shepard. Governor Wm. Bradford & 
his son, Major Wm. Bradford. New 
Britain-author (108) 2 
Stapleton. Annals of Evgl. Assoc, of 
N. A. & history of United Evgl. church. 
Harrisburg-Un Evg Ch Pub Ho (667) 3 
Stores. E.AmasaPark. NY-S(7i)o.5<> 
Thom. Struggle for religious freedom in 
Virginia: The Baptists. Balt-Hopk 
Press (105) 0.75 

Treacy. Old Cathol. Maryland & its 
early Jesuit missionaries.NYYoungo.50 
Vernon. Lux vitae as seen in the life of 
John Paulus. NY-E&M (463) 1.50 

Method, clergym. in a Mississippi valley town 

White. An apostle of the western ch.: 
memoir of the Right Rev. Jackson 
Kemper (1789-1870). NY-W(236)i.5o« 
Williams. Life & work of Dwight L. 
Moody, the great evangelist of the 19th 
century. Ph-Ziegler (416) 1.25 
Young. Mormonism; its origin, doc¬ 
trines & dangers. Ann Arbor-Wahr 
(71) paper 0.25 

Abbott. The power of Moody's ministry. NAR,F 
Anstadt. Mormonism. LQ, Ap 
Carpenter. Studio talks with Horace Bushnell. 
Ind, ix & 18 Ja 

Clbvbk. Horace Bushnell, preacher & theolo¬ 
gian. RCkR % Ja 

Dickson. McGiffert's hist, methods. PRR, Ja 
Fischer. See p 55, col x 

Hendrix. Dwight L. Moody: an appreciation. 
MR\ S),Mr 

Hinsdale. Contributions to Quaker history. 
Dial, x Ja 

Lewis. G. F. Pierce, late bishop of the M. £. 

church, South. MR{ S), N 
Mkaekle. The passing of the Mormon. A, Ap 
M eevin. A bishop & an archbishop (Whipple & 
Benson). Atlantic Mo, My 
Morbjs. Dwight L. Moody. A m Rev of Rev, F 
O'Hagan. Cath. church in Ontario. ACQ, Ja 
Pentecost. Dwight L. Moody. Ind,^]n 
Pikeson. D. L. Moody as an educator. MiR, Mr 
Reed. John Worcester. New Ch Rev ,0 
Shahan. Hist, de l’lglise catholique aux Etats- 
Unis. RHE, D 

Swing. President Finney & Oberlin theology. 
BS, J 1 

Tiffany. Theodore Parker. NIV, D 
Toy & Gilman. Charles Carroll Everett. NIV, D 
Valdekrama. Protestant Christians of Mexico. 
MiR, Mr 


Veddek. Fifty years of Baptist history. BS, O 
Ward. Richard Salter Storrs. Ind , 14 Je 
Weight. Horaoe Bushnell. New Ch Rev , Ap 

Local Church History 

Brown. The first fifty years of the First 
Presbyt. Church, etc., of Beloit, Wis.; a 
history of Presbyterianism in our state 
up to 1900. Chi-Marsh&Grant (338) 3 
Cantrell. Annals of Christ Ch. parish 
of Little Rock, Ark. (1839-1899). Lit¬ 
tle Rock-Democrat Co (400) 2 
Cumming & Gilbert. New York: mem¬ 
bership & religious corporations. NY- 
Banks (528) 2.50 

Estlake. The Oneida community. Lo- 
Redway (164) 

Hooper. History of St. Peter's Church 
in the city of Albany. Albany-Fort 
Orange Press (556) 3 
Thompson. Eliot memorial. Bo-PP(5i2)2 
Sketches* historical & biographical* of the Eliot 
Church & Society 

Kikkus. Episcopal church in New York. Man- 
sey’s, F 

Government and Polity 1 Life and Worship 

See also pp 75-9 

Addison. The clergy in American life 
& letters. NY-M (410) 1.25 

National studies in American letters, no x 
Baart. Tenure of Cath.church property in 
the U. S. of America. NY-Pustet(93)o. 50 
Baptist, why & why not. 25 papers by 25 
writers, & a declaration of faith; in trod, 
by Frost. Nashville-Su-Sch Bd,Sou 
Bap Conv (430) 1.25 
Cooke. See p 70, col 2 
Lea. The dead hand. Ph-Doman (21) 
A brief sketch of the relation between church 
& state 

Pierson. See p 70, col 2 
Prall. The state & the church. NY-W 
(260) 1.25 

Baldwin Lectures, 1898 

Cooke. Unitarianism in America. New Engl 
Mag, My 

Currier. The church in Cuba. Conserv Rev, Mr 
Du Bois. Religion of American negro. NIV, D 
Etheridge. The genesis of "Americanism." 
NAR, My 

Goetz. Die bischfiflich• amerilcanische Kirche. 
// 77 k. J 1 

- Die bischdfl.-mexikan. Kirche. /bid,]] 

Hale. Unitarians ft Universalists. Ind, 35 O 
Malone. Catholic citixens & constitutional rights. 
NAR, O 

McFaul. Catholic grievances — their remedy. 
AER, D 

McGiffert case. The. PQ, Ja 
Meyer. Judenmission in Nord-Amerika Ende 
1900. Nath, no 6 

Miller. '* Episcopacy," a dissection. jtf/?(S),Mr 
O'Shea. Roman Cath. educational work in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, & the Philippines. A C Q, Ap 
Roberts. The Washington council of the Re¬ 
formed Alliance. PRR, Ja 
S. Unitarismus u. sein Einfluss auf die christliche 
Kirche. D-AZThK, My, Jl, S, N 
Weak points in Baptist position. Symposium. 
Richmond Bapt Congr, 146-85 
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BYZANTINE AND ORIENTAL CHURCH 

INCLUDING ASIA, AFRICA, AND AUSTRALIA 

See also under Semitic Bibliography; Early and Mediaeval Church History; Monastic ism, 
-etc.; History of Theology; and Liturgies 


Documents and Literature 
Biblioth. d. alten armen. Literatur, in dcu. 
Uebersetzung, hrsg. v. d. Wiener Mechi- 
taristen-Congreg. i.Bd.L-Harrassowitz 
i. Eznik v. Kolb: Wider d. Sekten. Ausd. 
Arm. tibersetzt, etc., von Schmid. (2x9) 5 
Bidez. Deux versions grecques inddites 
de la vie de Paul de Thfebes. Gent- 
Engelcke 

Bourier. Ueber d. Quellen d. ersten 14 
BB. d. Joh. Mai alas. II. ID M (67) 
Braun. Das Buch d. Synhados. Nach 
einer Handsch. d. Museo Borgiano 
tibersetzt u. erlautert. St-Roth (405) 8 
Akten v. ostsyT. Synoden, 410-775 A. D. 

Chabot. Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 
1166-1199, ed. et trad. I, 2. P-Lr 12.50 
Chronica fde Susenyos, Rei de Ethiopia 
(1605-32). Texto Ethiopico e traduejao 
de Pereira. Lisboa (672) 16 
Lambros. Catal. of Greek mss. on Mt. 

Athos. II. NY-M (602) 6.50*1 
Lieberich. Studien zu den Prooemien 
in der griech. u. byzant. Geschichts- 
schreibung. II. GPr M (60) 

Die byzant. Gcschichtsschreiber u. Chronisten. 

Maltzew. Menologion d.orthodox-kath. 
Kirched. Morgenlandes. I.T1 (A-Feb). 
Deu. u. Slavisch. B-Sigismund(i 156)10 
Nau. Version syriacque in^dite de la vie 
de Schenoudi. P-Lr (39) 

Photii Constantinopolitani patriarchae 
operum pars prima. Exegetica. In Am- 
philochia Photii prolegomena. I. P- 
Gamier (656, in 2 cols) 

Procopii Caesariensis Anecdota quae 
dicuntur, ed. Krascheninnikov. Jurievi 
(280) fr 16 

Batiffol. Sermons de Nestorius (mainly from 
those attributed to Bull of Seleucia). RB, J 1 
Braun. Ein syrischer Berlcht tiber Nestorius. 
ZDMG, 54, H 3 

Brooks. Syriac fragment of a chronicle (from the 
death of Patriarch Ioannes in Oct., 754, to the 
murder of Caliph A 1 Amin in Sept., 8x3). 
ZDMG, 54, H a 
Ckrkthlli. See p 36, col a 

Fbsta. Animadversiones criticae in Procopii 
Gazaei epistulas. Bess, J 1 
Forster. Monodie auf Theodoras Palaiologus. 
BZ, H 4 

Gotthkil. Christian Bahira legend. ZA, XIV, 
H 3,4; XV, H 1 

Heisenberg. Zur Textkritik des Geschichts- 
werkes des Gregorius Akropolites (1203-61). 
Blatter f d Gymnasialschulwesen , nos 9, xo 
Tscrizioni cristiane di Alessandria d’Egitto.itett, Mr 
Kalinka. Inschriften aus Syrien. Jahresh d 
dsterr Institutes in Wien , H 1 (Beiblatt) 
Martin. Homllie de Narses sur les trois docteurs 
Nestoriens. 304 , N, ’99; My 
-Nau. Opuscules Maronites. Vie de Severe, pa- 
triarche d'Andoche. ROChr , nos 1, a 


Papageorgios. Byzant Exagia: x. Samisches; 

a. Makedonisches Exagium. BZ, H a, 3 
Prabger. Zum Maischen Anonym us repi voXt- 
rucy* BZ, H 4 

Ra bakhan. Deux lettres d’Elie XI, patr. de Ba¬ 
by lone (18th cent.). ROChr, no 3 

History ind Biography 

Bickerstett. Life & letters of E. Bicker- 
stett, bish. of So. Tokyo. NY (511) 4.20 
Br&hier. Le schisme oriental du xi e 
sifecle. P-Lr (322) 7.50 
Chabot. Suppl. k l’hist du patr. Mar 
Jabalaha III et du moine Rabban £au- 
ma. P-Lr (8) 

Chalandon. Le rfegne d’Alexis I CT 
Commune (1081-1118). P-Picard (402) 
Harrison. Byzantine history in early 
middle ages. NY-M (63) 0.80 
Macpherson. Life of Lai Behari Day: 
convert, pastor, professor, & author. 
NY-S (imp) (168) 2 

Pereira. Conversao de uni Rei da In¬ 
dia ao Christianismo. Lisboa (31) 
Homilia do Archanio S. Michael por Severn, 
Arcebispo de Antiocnia (6th cent.) 

Pradels. Le plan de Nicephorus. P- 
Flammarion (192) 0.60 
Schlumberger. L’dpop^e Byzantine k 
la fin du io e sifecle. II: Basile II, “le 
tueur de Bulgares.” P-H (660) 30 
See Graevkn, Neue Jahrb f d hlass Alter' 
turn , H xo 

Schneider. See p 81, col 1 
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T 8 (838), 9 (742L xo (786), 11 (693) 

Duhr. Stellung d. Jesuiten bei d. deu. 
Hexenprozessen. Ko-B (90) 1.80 


Du Lac. Pour les Jdsuites. P-Plon (408) 
0 

RChr, F, *01 
Eigner. Geschichte d. aufgehob. Bene- 
dictinerstiftes Mariazell in Oesterreich. 
W-Kirsch (548) 7 
Endres. See p 64, col 2 
Eubel. Die avignoner Obedienz d. Men- 
dikanten-Orden, sowie der Orden der 
Mercedarier u. Trinitarier, z. Zeit des 
grossen Schismas, beleuchtet durch die 
v. Clemens VII. u. Benedikt XIII. an 
dieselben gerichteten Schreiben. Pa- 
Sch (251) 9 

Quellen u. Forschungen sus d. Gebiete der Ge¬ 
schichte, I, a 

Gilbanks. Records of Cistercian abbey, 
HolmCultram,Cumberland. Lo-Scott5*r 
Gobelinus. Cosmidromius u. als Anh. 
dess. Verf.: Processus translacionis et 
reformacionis monasterii Budecensis. 
Hrsg. v. Jansen. Mii-A (312) 8 
Gonzalbn. Testament of Ignatius of 
Loyola. Trans, by Rix. St Lo-Her- 
der (238) m 

Goovaerts. Ecrivains, artistes et sa¬ 
vants de l’ordre de Prdmontrd. Dic- 
tionnaire. Bruxelles-Soc beige de Libr 
Pts 2 £f, each 4 

Guillermin. La pauvretd relig. P(48) 
Guilhermy. Mdnologe de la comp, de 
Jdsus. Assistance de Germanie. II: 
Les prov. d’Angleterre, de Flandre-Bel- 
gique, de Gaule-Belgique, de Lithuanie 
et de Pologne. P-Leroy (646, 647) 
Hamy. Chronol. biographique de la 
comp, de Jdsus. I: Province de Lyon 
(1582-1762). P-Champion (197) 
Harnack. Das Monchthum, seine Ideale 
u. seine Gesch.* Gi-R (60) 1.20 
Herhagen. Die Kloster-Ruinen zu Him- 
merod in d. Eifel. Tr-Lintz (68) 0.80 
Hohn. Barmherz-Schwestern v. hi. Karl 
Borromaus( 1652-1900). Tr-P(483)4 
Jesuit relations & allied documents. Vols 
61-71 (1677-1791). Cleveland-Bur- 
rows 3-50« each 
Landry. See p 56, col 2 
Lechner. Life & times of St. Benedict, 
patriarch of the monks of the West. 
NY-Benziger (286) 

Loyola, St. Ignatius de. Autobiography; 
ed. by O’Conor. NY-Benziger(i68)i.25 
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Mercier. Vie de la bienh. Jeanne de 
Lestonnac, fondatrice de Pordre de 
Notre-Dame. P-Oudin (307) 3 
Monumenta ordinis fratrum Praedicato- 
rum historica. St-Roth 

v. Litterae encyclicae magistrorum generalium 
ordinis Praedicatorum ab a. 1233 usque ad a. 
1376, rec. Reichert. (356) 7.—vi. Kaymundiana 
seu docc. quae pertinent ad S. Raymundi de 
Pennafortivit. et scripts, ed. Balms bt Paban, 
fasc. I. (47) a.—Tiil. Acta capitulorum general, 
ord. Praedicatorum. Vol. Ill, ab a. 1380 usque 
ad a. 1498, rec. Rbichbrt. (450) 8 
Niderbergee. Vincenz Pallotti, Stifter 
der Pallotiner Missions-Kongregation. 
Limburg (374) 2.40 

Oer. Ein Tag im Kloster. Bilder aus d. 
Benediktinerleben.* Reg-Verlagsan- 
stalt (329) 2.80 

Ordinate Conventus Vallis Caulium: The 
rule of the monastic order of Val des 
Choux. Introd. by Gray Birch. Lo- 
Longmans 20 

Recueil de documents pour servir k Phis- 
toire des pauvres dames de Pordre de 
Saint-Claire. Lyon-Paquet (345) 
Richter. Die ersten Anfange d. Bau u. 
Kunstthatigkeit des Klosters Fulda. 
Fulda (80) 1.50 

Robert. Les derniferes Bdnddictines de 
Pabbaye de Saint-Georges de Rennes et 
la Revolution. Vannes-Lafolye (48) 
Roques. (Jrkundenb. d. Klosters Kau- 
fungen in Hessen. I. Cassel-Siering 
(580, 4 Taf) 15 

Roulin. L’ancien trdsor de Pabbaye de 
Silos. P-Lr 25 

Schmidt. Die Chronik d. Bernardiner- 
klosters z. Bromberg. Uebersetzung im 
Auszuge. I. Bromberg-M it tier (47)0.60 
Scholten. Das Cistercienserinnen-Kta¬ 
ster Grafenthal oder Vallis comitis zu 
Asperden im Kreise Kleve. Kleve- 
Boss (596, 3 Taf) 12 

Schubart. Hathuwi, erste Aebtissin der 
Frauenabtei S. Ciriaci z. Gernrode. 
Dessau (43) 0.60 

Scriptores re rum polonicarum. See p 64, 
col 1 

Stengele. Geschichtl. iiber d. Franzis- 
kaner-Minoritenkloster in Wurzburg. 
Wii-Gobel (22, I Taf) 0.25 
Tille. Die Benediktinerabtei St. Mar¬ 
tin bei Trier. Tr-Lintz (186) 

Trfcs, fondateur et prem. supdrieur gdndr. 

de la Soc. de Marie. Lyon-Vitte (556) 
Voltrr. Ursprung des Monchtums. 

SGVSThRG, 21. T-M (53) 1 
Weis. See p 54, col 2 
Wetzel. Goldene Zeitalter d. Klosters 
St. Gallen.* Ravensb-Dom (171) 1.50 
Wiese. Die Cistercienser in Dargun v. 

1172-1300.* Gustrow-Kitzing (96) 1.40 
Wishart. Monks & monasteries. Tren- 
ton-Brandt (454) 3.50* 

Zak. Der hi. Norbert, Stifter d. Pramon- 


stratenserordens u. Erzbischof v. Mag¬ 
deburg. W-St Norbert Verl (288) 3 

Albbrs. Zur Reformgesch. d. Benediktinerordens 
im 16. Tahrh. Stud u M autd Bened Ord . a, 3. 

-L r abb£ de Fulde, primat de Pordre bdnedic- 

tin en Allemagne et en France. RBd, no a 
AndrE. Les origines de l’institut. monasdque 
dans la Gaule. Echo ret de Belgique, I, no x6- 
Anglican convents. A CQ % Ja 
Assumptionlsten, Die. ChrlV, no 15 
d’Avril. Sur les convents dddids de Roumanie. 
ROCkr % V, no a 

Baring-Gould. Celtic monasteries. Arch Cam - 
bienx, O 

Berli&rb. La congregation bdnddictine de Chd- 
ral - Benoit. RBd, nos 1-4 

-Bull, d’hist. blnldictine. Ibid, nos a, 3 

-Les moines de POcddent. Ibid , no 4. 

-Origines de Citeaux et Pordre benedict in an 

sa« siecle. RHE , O 

Bbssb. La congreg. bened. espagnole dite des 
“Claustrales.” RBd, no 3 
Bruckbr. Saint Jean-Baptlste de la Salle. Quel- 
ques notes d'un oontemporain. Et, ao My 

-Les ecrivains de Saint-Sulpice. Ibid , ao O 

Carmr. Le scapulaire et le tiers-ordre de N.-D. 

du Mont Carmel. al-M, no 14 
Constitutiones societatis Jesu. Ma, I, xx, xa; II,x~4 

Daniels. Les Augustins de Hasselt, X579-X79X. 

Ancient pays de Lo*%, IV, 15, aq, 4a 
Duhb. Die deu. Jesuiten im 5%-Streit d. 16. 
Jahrh. ZkTh, Ap 

Fischer. War Pseudo-Dionis Benedictiner in 
Reichenbach. Hixt-pelit Blatter, ia6, H 9 
Fuchs. Ivo,der Mdnch (xi. Jahrh.). MSt&L,Jl-& 
Gebaubr. Zur Geschichte der letzten Monche in 
d. Mark. ZKG, XXI, H 3 
Gorrbs. BeitrSge s. Gesch. d. Cistercienser-Ab- 
tei Himmerod. ZwTh, H a 
Guillorbau. Etudes monastiques. II. Chapitres 

S lndraux des Abbayes de St.-Aubin et St.-Serge 
'Angers (x4th-x6thcent.). Rev del Anjeu^fiX 
Henry. Regie mystique du convent des Unter- 
linden de Colmar. Rev d*A Ixace, S 
Hildebrand. Die kath. Kloster im ehem. Bisthum 
Halberst. *. Zeit d. grossen Kurf. u. d. Biscbof v. 
Marokko i. /. 1. Valerius Maccioni. Z d Hare- 
Vereinx, XXXII, H a 

Hoffmann. Kloster Heisterbach u. sein CIsanus 
(iaoo-1300). DEBl, Ja-Mr 
JUngst. Askese u. Missionsarbeit deu. Orden in 
Holland. DEBl, J 1 

Knights Templars: soldiers,monks,heretics. 2 ?/i?,Jl 
Lbmmbns. Chron. d. Strassb. Franziskaner Pre¬ 
vin*. RQ, J 1 

Levassbur. Le travail des moines dans les monas* 
teres. Siancet et TravAcd Scimor etp*l,vo 11 
Luchaire. Un maitre glndral d. Freres Pr^cheurs, 
Raymond de Capoue (1380-1399). Rev hixt, N 
Perrbns. Le premier abbd Dubois. Rev hixt, N 
Pfungst. Jesuits & Mohammedans. OC, Mr 
Rbichbrt. Zur Gesch. d. deu. Dominikaner am 
Ausgange d. 14. Jahrh. RQ , nos 1, a 
Rbnaudin. La T. R. Mfere Marie-Eug£nle de Jd- 
sus, fondatrice et prem. supdrieure generale des 
Religieuses de Passomption (1817 98). VC, Ja 

-monastfcre de Sainte-Catherine au Sinai. 

ROChr . V, no a 

Robyns. De Augustijnen te Bree. Banier 
Schick. Mar Metri; or. the Greek convent of St. 

Demetrius at Jerusalem. PEFQS , J 1 
Schneider. Kloster Weingarten u. d. Landvogtei. 
IVUrit VS f Landexgexch , nos 3, 4 
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Uhlhokn. Noch einmal die Anf&nee d. Johanni- 
terorden (10th and nth cent.). ZKG y H 4 

VailhR Repertoire alphaWtique des monas teres 
de Palestine. ROChr % IV, no 4 ; V, nos x, a 

Walter. Speculum monachcrum des Abtes 
Bernhard I. v. Cassino. Stud & M aus d Bd- 
OrdeHy a, 3 

Werner. Zur Gesch. d. Franziskanerordens u. 
seines Stifters. PrM % O 

Zockler. Der KarthSuserorden u. seine Stifter. 
EKZ, no 17 

Lives of Saints and Martyrs 

Abraham. See p 17, col 1 
Achelis. Die Martyrologien, ihre Ge- 
schichte u. ihr Wert. B-Wei (256) 4to 16 
See ThL%) no 15 

Andr&. Raymond Lulle. P-L (216) 2 
Anglas. Jeanne d’Arc. Montauban (72) 1 
Bell. St. Antony of Padua. Lo-Sands 
(172, 7 ill) 3-6 

Bernoulli. Die Heiligen d. Merowin- 
ger. T-M (352) 8 

See TkLz % 'ox, no 4 

Berthe. S. Alphonse de Liguori (1696- 
1787). P-R(736) 

Bouillet et Services. Sainte Foy, 
vierge et martyre. Rodez-Carrfere (794) 
Cazenave. De vita et opere sanctae 
Theresiae (1515-1582). ID Arras- 
Sueur-Charruey (330) 

Ch£ranc£. St. Fran5ois d’Assise (1277- 
I 335 )- 7 P-P (462) 

-Der hi. Antonius v. Padua. Reg- 

Habbel (184) 1.50 

Cros. St. Franyojs de Xavier, sa vie et 
ses lettres. P-R (550, 561) 12 
Delaire. Jean-Baptiste de la Salle 
(1651-1719). P-L (216) 2 
Dufourcq. Etude sur les gesta mar- 
tyrum Romains. P-Fontg (448) 12.50 
Forster. Studies in church dedications; 
or, England’s patron saints. 3 vols. 
Lo-Sk (1580) 36 

Francisi, Beati, Sacrum commercium cum 
domina paupertate (1227 A. D.) adj. 
vers.italica . . . curante Alinconien- 
si. Ro (68,1 pi) 

Friedrich. Der geschichtliche Heilige 
Georg. (SA) M (44) 

Golden legend (The); or, lives of the 
saints, as Englished by W. Caxton, ed. 
by Ellis. 7 vols. NY-M each 0.50 
Gould. Virgin saints & martyrs. NY- 
Crowell (400, 18 ill) 1.50 
Grotemeyer. Studien zu d. Visionen d. 

gottsel. Anna Kath. Emmerich. I. Mii-A 
Guibert. St. Jean-Baptiste de la Salle 
(1651-1719). P-P (772, I portr) 
Hamant. Petite vie latine de Jeanne 
d’Arc. P-P (96) 

Henry. Saint Yves, pr£tre et thauma¬ 
turge. Angers-Schmit et Sirandeau (44) 
Herzfeld. Old Engl, martyrology. Ed. 
fr. mss. with intr. & notes. Lo-P(288)io 
Early English Text Soc., orig. series, xx6 

Janssen. Leben d. gottsel. Anna Kath. 


Emmerich (d. 1824). Steyl-Miss-Druck 
(165, 1 Bildn) bd 1.50 
Julleville. Jeanne d’Arc. P-L (200) 2 
Kerr. A son of St. Francis: St. Felix 
of Cantalice. St Lo-Herder (200) I 
Klkinermanns. Der selige Heinrich, 
Stifter d. Dominicanerklosters in Koln. 
Kd-Stauff (15) 0.30 

- Die h. Irmgardis v. Aspel u. ihre 

Beziehungen zu Rees, Siichteln u. Koln. 
Ibid ( 38) 0.80 

Kronenburg. Neerlands heiligen in de 
middeleeuwen. II. A-Becker (196) 
Compl. in 4 pts at 0.80 
Lecler. Martyrs et confesseurs de la foi 
du dioc&se de Limoges pend, la rgvol. 
fran£. II. Limoges-Ducourtieux (708) 9 
Ledos. Sainte Gertrude. P-L (216) 2 
LESftTRE. Sainte Genevieve. P-L (207) 2 
Lewis. See p 4, col 1 
Lives of the English saints. Written by 
various hands at the suggestion of New¬ 
man (6 vols). Vols I, II. Lo-Freemantle 
(480, 484)each 6 n 

Margerik. Saint Francis of Sales. 

Transl. L-Duckworth (220) 3 
Minocchi. La “legenda trium socio¬ 
rum.” Firenze-author (139) 

Critics comp, delle leggende francescane. On the 
biography of Francis of Assisi 
Mosnier. Les saints d’Auvergne. 2 vols. 
P-Lethielleux (1472) 

Pechmann. Der hi. Philipp Neri (1515- 
95). F-H (96) 0.70 

Pellegrin. L’^volution de la l^gende 
dans la vie de saint Franjois d’Assise. 
ID C-C (61) 

Poupardin. La vie de St. Didier,£v£que 
de Cahors (630-55). P-Picard (68)2.25 
Puech. St. Jean Chrysostome. P-L (205)2 
Puller. The primitive saints & the see 
of Rome. 3 NY-L 4 n 
Puyol. L’auteur du livre “ De imitatione 
christi” (1380-1471). I: La contesta¬ 
tion ; II: Bibl. de la cont. P-R (646, 
267) 10 

Rigauld. La vie de St. Antoine de 
Padoue. Bordeaux-Sceurs Francis- 
caines (246) 

Sabatier. Collection de documents pour 
l’histoire religieuse et litt£ raire du moyen 
Age. T 1 & 2. P-F each 12 

1. Speculum perfectionis seu S. Francisci Assi- 
siensis legenda antiquissima, auctore f rat re 
Leone, nunc primum nlidit. (59»)-—*« Fratris 
Francisci Bartholi de Assisio, Tractatus de 
indulgentia S. Mariae de Portiuncula. (384). 
See ThLbi no 35; ThLz, *01, no 4 

-De l’authenticitd de la l^gende de 

St. Francois dite des trois compagnous 
P-A ( 43 ) 

Prior to X247 A. D. 

Saints dTstrie et de Dalmatie. Bruxelles- 
Bollandistes (43) 

Sales, CEuvres de saint Francois de 
(1567-1622). Edit, compl. T XI: Let¬ 
tres. i CT vol. Annecy-Ni^rat (504) 8 
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Schneider. HI. Theodor v. Studion. Sein 
Leben u. Wirken. Mii-Sch (i 11) 2.60 

Beitrag z. byzant. Monchsgeschlchte. Kirchen- 
geschichdicne Studien, V, 3 

Spagnolo. S. Bernardino da Siena a 
Verona ed una sua predica volgare 
inedita. Verona (38) 

Suchet. Apostolat des saints Ferrdol et 
Ferjeux en Franche-Comtd. Besanjon- 
Bossanne (142, I gray) 

Teppa. Lebensbeschreibung des hi. An¬ 
ton Maria Zaccaria, Stifters der Bama- 
biten. Fulda-Aktiendruckerei(236)2.20 
Wardrop, M. & J. O. Life of St. Nino. 
NY-Fr 1 

Stadia bibl. et cedes., V, 1 
Zurbonsen. Die hi. Elisabeth v. Thii- 
ringen in der neueren deutschen Poesie. 
St-Kath Vereinsbuchh (130) 1.20 



Bainobl. Jean-Baptiste de la Salle. Et, 5, ao Ag 


Bauer, Bidbz. See p 47, col a; p 51, col 1 
Butler. Hagiographica. JThS, J 1 
CkEbot. Une contrib. nouv. It la oorreap. de 
Francois de Sales. Et, 5 Mr 
Cuthbbbt. Francis of Assisi. ACQ, O 


Daux. La barque llgendaire de St. Antonin (2389- 
>459)» apotre et martyr de Panders. RQH , Ap 
Dometii martyris, Acta grace*. Domedi vita bre- 
vior. AB t XIX, no 3 

Falk. Der hi. Rabanus Mauras als Exeget. 

Stud u M a d Bened Ordtn , *99, no 4 j xgoo, no x 
Gobtx. Franz v. Assisi. NJbb f klass Altert , H 9 
Kbklin. St. Anselm of Canterbury. AfR( S), My 
Kkusch. Nochmalsd. Afralegende u. das Martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum. Af/OG, XXI, H x 
L^gende de S. Francois d* Assise, dite, legenda 
trium sociorum. A B, XIX, no a 
Lbgkr. See p ao, col a 
LbliEvrb. L’ame des martyrs, ftudife 
martytologe de Crespin. RCkr , F 
Nau. Les martyres de S. L&mce de Tripoli et de 
S. Pierre d'Alexandrie d’aprfcs les sources svri- 
aques. AB, XIX, no x ^ 

OmtOY. Julien de Spire, biographe de S. Francois 
d’Assise. Sur la date de cette ldgende. AB 
XIX, no 3 

Pereira. L6gende grecque de Thomme de dieu 
saint Aldxis. AB, XIX, 003 
Ramfolla. See p 53, col x 

Recueil de miracles de S. Saturnin. dvdaue de 
Toulouse. AB , XIX, no 4 ^ 

Renaudin. See p 55, col a 

Vacandard. Les deux vies de Saint Ansbert, 
^vftque de Rouen, et la critique. RQH , Ap 
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See History of Philosophy; Biblical Theology of Old and New Testaments; and Symbolics 


Daubney. Use of the Apocrypha in the 
Christ, ch. NY-M (127) 0.75** 
Dubosc de Pesquidoux. L’immaculde 
conception et la renaissance catholique. 
II. P-L (368) 

Friedrich. Gesch. d. Lehre von d. See- 
lenvermogen bis zum Niedergange der 
Scholastik. Bi-Helmich (33) 0.60 
Geyser. Das philos. Gottesproblem in s. 
wichtigsten Auffassungen. Bn-Han- 
stein (300) 3.80 

Kurz. Die kathol. Lehre vom Ablass 
vor u. nach dem Auftreten Luthers. 
Pa-Sch (312)6 

Paine. The evolution of Trinitarianism 
& its outcome in the new Christology. 
Bo-H,M (397) 2 
See Healy, CW , D 

Perdelwitz. Die Lehre von d. Unsterb- 
lichkeit der Seele in ihrer geschichtl. 
Entwickelg. bis auf Leibniz. ID Erl(46) 
Seeberg. Dogmengesch. L-D (143) 2.80 
Wall. History of infant baptism. 2 pts. 
Lo-Griffith (320) 1 

Weiss. Idee des Reiches Gottes in der 
Theologie. Gi-R (160) 3 
Bratke. Gemeinschaft d. Heiligen. ThLb, no 93 
Boswell. Evolution of angels & demons in 
Christian theology. OC, Ag 
Bruston. Doctr. chr6tienne de l’immortalit^. 
RThQR , nos 3. 5 

Holtum. Beweisfuhrg. f. die Existenz Gottes in 
alter u. neuer Zeit. Theol-pr Quartalsch r,no a 
Lamy. L’apostolat. RsAf, x O 
Lbnain. Notes d’hist. de la theologie. RHLR,V 
Rhijn. Letterkundig overzicht chr. dogmen- 
gesch. ThSt, no x 


Traub. BeitrSge zur Geschichte des Rechtferti- 
gungsbegriffs. StKr , H a 
Urbain. Der Glaube an d. Geister in der christl. 
Kirche. Chr IV, no 19 

The Ancient Church (100-600) 

Banks. Development of doctrine in 
early church. Lo-Kelly (220) 2-6 
Dufourcq. De manichaeismo apud 
Latinos quinto sextoque saeculo atque 
de latinis apocrvphis libris. ID P- 
Fontemoing (112) 

Gummerus, Gwatkin, Hahn. See p 
50, col 1 

Heurtier. Le dogme de la trinitd dans 
l’dpitre de St Cldment de Rome et le 
pasteur d’Hermas. /Z>Lyon-Paguet (71) 
Kirsch. Die Lehre von d. Gemeinschaft 
der Heiligen im christlichen Alterthum. 
FChrL&D , I, 1. Mz-K (237) 7 
Kunstle. Eine Bibliothek der Symbole 
u. theolog. Tractate zur Bekampfung 
d. Priscillianismus u. westgoth. Arianis- 
mus aus d. 6. Jahrh. FChrL&D . I. 4. 
Mz-K (192) 5 

Nagele. Eucharistielehre des hi. Joh. 
Chrysostomus, des Doctor Eucharistiae. 
SlrThSt , III, 4, 5. F-H (321) 5.40 
Schmidt. Plotins Stellung z. Gnosticis- 
mus u. kirchl. Christentum. T&U, 
neue Folge, V, 4. L-H (100) 
Schmitt. Verheissungder Eucharistie bei 
d. Vatern. Wii-G (130) 2 
Titius. Die vulgare Anschauung vond. 
Seligkeit im Urchristentum. Ihre Ent- 
wicklung bis zum Uebergang in kathol. 
Formen. L-H (262) 5.80 
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Turmel. L’eschatologie k la fin du iv e 
sifecle. P-Picard (97) 

Worter. Zur Dogmengeschichte des 
Semipelagianismus. Mii-Sch (162) 3.60 

Bacon. Doctrine of faith in Hebrews, James, ft 
Clement of Rome. JBL , ia-21 
Beck. Die Lehre des hi. Hilarius ▼. Poitiers (d. 
366) u. Tertullianus fiber die Entstehung der 
Seelen. PkJb, 37-44 

Diekamp. Chronologic d. origenist. Streitiglceiten 
im 6. Jahrhundert. HJb y no 4 
Ernst. Lehre des liber de rebaptism ate von der 
Taufe. ZkTh , H 3 

Falconer. Holy Spirit in early apostolic age. 
PRR t J 1 

Leonissa. Des Areopagiten Lehre vom Uebel be- 
leuchtet vom Aquinaten. JbPh&*SpTh y XV, a 
MacDonald. St. Augustine ft the eucharistic 
sacrifice. A ER % D 

Ott. Des hi. Augustins Lehre fiber die Sinnes- 
erkenntnis. PhJb % nos 1. a 
Pksch. Lehre d, hi. Augustinus fiber Nachlassung 
d. Slinden durch d. Busssacrament. Kath % Je 
Preuschkn. Ardaf, IV Esra 9, a6, u. der Mon- 
tanismus. ZNTIV, H 3 

SchOlbr. Die Vorstellungen von der Seele bei 
Plotin u. Origenes. ZThK , My 
Turmel. Le dogme du p£ch£ originel avant 
Saint Augustin. (La croyance h la chute et au 
p 4 eM originel.) RHLR y N, *oi, Ja 
Voisin. Doctr. chrlstol. de S. Athanase. RHE % no a 
Watson. Gnostic theology. QQ, Ap, J 1 

The Mediaeval Church (600-1517) 


Bkvilacqua. Trattato dommatico, giu- 
ridico et morale sul matrimonio cris- 
tiano secondo la dottrina di Tommaso, 
di S. Alfonso e dei migliori autori. 
Ro-Desclde, Lefdbure 6 
Furstenau. Wiclifs Lehren von d. Ein- 
teilung der Kirche u. von der Stellung d. 
weltl. Gewalt. B-Gaertner (122) 2.80 
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Auer (36) 0.40 

Einig. Einig contra Beyschlag. 4 Tr-P 
(142)0.50 

Erdmann. Wie kann d. Protestantismus 
uber den Katholizismus siegen ? B- 
Walther (46) 1.20 


Fontaine. Les infiltrations protestan- 
tes et le clergl fran9ais. P-R 2.50 
Galland. Savez-vous bien ce que c’est 
qu’un vrai protestant? 9 Toulouse 
(103) 0.40. 

Glage. Ihr habt einen andern Geist! 
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Ritschl’schen Theologie. Gii-B(88) 1.20 
Grassmann. Die Christen u. die Anti¬ 
christen in d. christl. Kirche, namentl. 
in der romisch-katholischen Kirche. 
Stettin-Grassm (95) 0.40 

-Die Verfluchgn. u. Beschimpfgn. 

d. Herm Christus u. der Christen durch 
d. Papste, Bischofe u. Priester d. rom. 
Kirche u. d.Pflicht jedes Christen diesen 
Verfluchgn. gegeniiber.* Ibid(11 1) 0.40 

- Briefe an Se. Heiligkeit, d. Papst, 

iiber die Fragen : Wo ist die Pestbeule 
d. christl. Kirche u. d. antichristl. Partei 
zu finden ? 3 Ibid (130) 0.50 
Hase. Handbuch d. protestant. Polemik 
gegen d. romisch-kathol. Kirche.* L- 
Breitk&H (620) 5 

Herrmann. Romisch-kathol. u. evangl. 
Sittlichkeit. Mb-E (45) 0.60.— 2d ed 
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Hoensbroech. Das Papsttum in seiner 
sozial-kulturellen Wirksamkeit. I. Bd. 
I. u. 2. Aufl.) L-Breitk&H (734) 12 

nauisition, Aberglaube, Teufelsspuck u. Hexen- 
wahn.—See TALb , no 47; 'ox, no 7 

- Ultramontanes zur Lex Heinze. 

B-H 1.50 

James. Philos.of dissent. Ed-Clarke(324)5 
Keller. St Alphons v. Liguori oder 
Rob. Grassmann* Wi-Quiel (45) 0.30 
Krose. Einfluss d. Konfession auf die 
Sittlichkeit. F-H (109) I 
Lambert. L’lglise catholique etla lecture 
delabible. /Z?Mo-G(8i) 

Laurie. Gospel Christianity vs. dogma 
& ritual. Lo-Watts (62) 1 
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Montligeon (57) 

Lembert. Wahre u. falsche Toleranz. 

M-Isaria (26) 0.40 
Maraval. See p 76, col 2 
Mohler. Neue Untersuchungen d. Lehr- 
gegensatze zw. den Katholiken u. Pro- 
testanten.s Reg-Verlagsanst (518) 4.50 
Oosterbosch. Hoe zou het mogelijk 
zijn, nog in de kerk van Rome terug te 
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A-Hoogt (188) 1.40 
Otto. See p 77, col 1 
Reinhardt. Orthodoxieod. Christentum. 

F-Fehsenfeld (78) 0.80 
Renauld. La conqu6te protestante. P- 
R(S 7 S) 3-50 

Scherer. What is Catholicism ? NY- 
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Scholler. Katholizismus u. Ultramon- 
tanismus. Z-Fasi (42) 1 
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Secret instructions of the Jesuits. NY- 
Truthseeker Co (65) 0.15 
Sturm. Der evgl. Kirche Kampf gegen 
Rom. Dr-Jacobi (56) 0.40 
Traub. Wider Rom. 3 St-Steinkopff (72) 
0.40 

Wotanismus, oder: “ Los von Rom.” Mii- 
Alphonsus-Buchh (52) 0.35 
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The Haeckel Controversy 
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DOGMATIC 
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THEOLOGY 
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11. System der chrisd. Heilswahrheit. 1 : Die 
Heilsbedingungen 
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Pbsch. Praelectiones dogmaticae. VII, 2.* 
F-H (450) 6 

Stone. Outlines of Christian dogma. 
NY-L ( 379 ) 2 

Weaver. Christian theology. Dayton- 
Unit Bre Pub House (394) 2 
Wilmers. Precis, de la doctrine catho- 
lique. Tours-Mame (616) 
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Beeby. Doctrines & principles. Lo- 
W&N (226) 4-6 
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Campbell. A faith for to-day. Ed- 
Clarke (353) 6 
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as disclosed in the Bible. Ph-Jacobs& 
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Dr-Naumann (12) 0.20 
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Hechler. Ein neuer Glaube. L-Baum 
(176) 1.50 

Kirn. Glaube u. Geschichte. L-Tauch- 
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Leavitt. Inspiration from a layman’s 
point of view. NY-W (54) 0.25 
Lee. Popular misconceptions as to Christ. 
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Mengel. Beziehungen d. neueren Dog- 
matik zu Kant. L-Engelm (94) 1.20 
M£n£goz. Le fiddisme. P-F (434) 7.50 
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Meyer Fiir d. Wunderglauben. Barmen 
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Morris. Theology of the Westminster 
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Schneider. Gotti. Weltordnung u. reli- 
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Sorgenfrey. Gotti. Univ.-Wissenschaft. 
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Wissensch. Bitterfeld-Baumann (135) 1 
Souben. The beauty of Christian dogma. 

NY-Benziger (246) 1.35 
Spence. Back to Christ. Chi-McClurg 
(226) 1 

Torrey. Div. origin of the Bible. Lo- 

N (94) 1-6 

Widney. The way of life. Holiness 


unto the Lord. The indwelling spirit* 
Los Angeles (152) 0.35 
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Bbllbshbim. Wortinspiration. Kath , F 

Db Costa. Placeof Bible in Cath. ch. CW, Jl, Ag 
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Dbssailly. L’lglise et s. pouvoir d’interpreta¬ 
tion des textes script. Sc C, 5. 6 
Drbybr. Religiose u. wissenschaftl. Gewisshdt* 
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Grobnbwbgbn. Het dogma. TAT, Jl 
Hall. Modes of revelation. PQ, Ap 
Lacey. Government & God. IER, Ap 
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Rollins. Principle of adaptation in revelat. BIV t O 
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Winter. Dogmatisches Wissen. EKZ , 34 
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Marshall (182) 2-6 

Atonement in mod. relig. thought. NY- 
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light of revised theological statement. 
NY-W (324) 1.50 

Brunschvigg. Introduction k “ la vie de 
l’esprit.” P-A (175) 

Bunke. Lehrstreit tiber d. Kindertaufe 
innerh. d. lather. Kirche. Kassel- 
Rottger (159) 2.25 

Galey. Doctrine of justification accdg. 

to Script. & church of Eng. Lo-Stock 1 
Carus. Hist of devil & the idea of evil, 
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■Clark. The Paraclete. Ed-C (240) 3-6 
Clarke. Man & his divine father. Chi- 
McClurg (364) 1.50 

Cochem. The four last things: death, 
judgment, hell & heaven. NY-Benzi- 
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Lo-L (98) 2-6* 

Dubois. De vocatione omnium gentium. 
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Ebeling. Der Menschheit Zukunft. 
Zwickau-Hermann (232) 2.60 
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St-Vereinsbuchh (160) I 
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Attinger (84) 0.75 
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(164) 1.50 

Heumann. Weltuntergang nach Bibel u. 
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Hunt. Salvation beyond death. Lo- 
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Ince. The doctrine of the real presence. 
NY-L (33) 0.20 

Jalaguier. De l'dglise. P-F (552) 10 
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Kratz. Joh. Christentum u. das Christen- 
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Kuyper. Work of the Holy Spirit. NY- 
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allgem. Wiederbringung. B-Runge 
(69) 1.20 

Marsh. Second coming (of Christ). NY- 
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Mayer. System d. christi. Hoffnung. 
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Hilling. Bischoftiche Banngewalt f d. Archipres* 
byterat u. d. Archidiakonat in den lachsichea 
Bistdmern. AkKR, H 1-4 

Hofmann. Die Exordination, einst und jetxt. 
ZkTh, H 1, 3 

Hopwood. Maitland's “Roman canon lawinEng- 
land.” DuR, Ja 

Hove. Et. sur 1 ’hist. des exemptions. RUE, Ap, 0 
Koch. Lehre von sog. Ponalgcsetren. TkQ,)A* 
Kreeb. Ablass im heutigen Italien. DEBl, My 
Lamy. L’apostolat. R2M, i 0 
Mack. Les temples exemptds de la contrib. 

fonciere. R de Droit et de Jurisfr , Ja 
Moynihan. Latest word on temporal power ohhe 
pope. Cath li r , D 

Parayre. La canonisation des saints. UC ? Je. 

~ f* nouvelle legislation de ttndexd’aprttle 
hvre de M. Boudinhon. Ibid, S 
Robinson. Ch. property in Philippines. Ini, 4O 
Rodrigue*. Ch. & ch. property in Cuba. ACQ,Af 
W kbkr. Paul & apostolic succession. Mo, X, 4 


ministerial duties and functions 


Ministerial Education 

Heiner. 7 'hcol. Fakultaten u. Trident. 
Seminarien. Pa-Sch (84) 1.40 
See also Kath, O 

Hoi./AM me k. Bildung d. Clerus in kirchl. 
Seminarien oder an Staatsuniversitaten. 
Mz-K (96) 1.50 

Lahusen. Charakterbildung des Geist- 
lichen. B-Runge (15) 0.20 
Camp. Churches & student aid. Chautauq, Ag 
Caven. Theolog. teaching & spir. life. PQ, Ja 

Commer. Reform d. theolog. Studien. JbPh& 
S/TA,XV, Hr 

Cusr. Necessity of spec, training of selected miss, 
students. Calc Rez >, 124-42 

Day. Theol. seminaries & their critics. PRR, Ap 

Gigot; Grace. Study of sacred Scriptures in our 
seminaries. A ER , S 

Grabpk. Vorbildung d. Geistlichen. KM, Ja, F 
G KEENE. Acad, prepar. for seminary. PRR, Ja 
Hammkkstbin. Gedanken Uber Vorbildung der 
Priester in Seminarien u. auf Universitaten. 
St ML, H 3 

Hyde. Reform in theol. educ’n. Atlant Mo, Ja 
Leo XIII on ecclesiastical studies. ACQ , Ja 

Mackey. Ideal seminary according to St. Francis 
de Sales. AER, JI 

Perry. Christian college-—its function & oppor* 
tunfry. //SR, N 

Porter. Ideals of seminar's& needs of ch’s.^VH^Mr 


Peatt. Statistics ab't seminary practice. RSR,Sv<) 
Slocum. Reconstruction in theol. educ'n. Fja 
Stevens. Present-day conditions affecting theo¬ 
logical education. NlV, D 

The Minister as Preacher and as Pastor 
Banks. Poetry & morals. NY-F&W 
(462) 1.40 

Anecdotes & poet, quotations for use of preachers 

Biesterveld. Het huisbezoek. Kam* 
pen-Bos (289) 2.50 
Cavalier. Preacher’s dictionary. Lo- 
H&S (650) 12 

Cooke. Stewardship. Ph-ABP(116)0.20 
Cremer. Befahigung zum geistlichen 
Arote.* B-W&G (121) 1.60 
Gore. Church & ministry. 4 NY-L(4M) 2 
Hendrix. Skilled labor for the Master. 

Nashv-Barbee & Smith (342) 1.25 
Huntington. Pers. relig. life in ministry 
& ministering women. NY—W(215)0.75 
Kalthoff. Sociale quaestie op de Kan* 
sel. A-Van Holkema (180) i» 5 ° 
Lechler. Erziehung d. konf. Jugend 1 . 

Kirchengemeinschaft Gii-B (63) 0.80 
Liebermann. Seelsorgerliche Diagnose. 

Bi-V&KI (204) 2.50 
Lupke. Arbeit des Pfarrers fiir d. Wohl- 
fahrt des Landvolks. • B-Deu Dorf- 
schriftenverl (55) 0.80 
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McKinney. Effective preaching. 

Westm Pr (23) 0.05 
MonsablG. Avant, pendant, apr&s ia 
predication. P (468).—See also Et, 5 N 
Pruner. Lehrb. d. Pastoraltheologie. I: 

Das Priesteramt etc. Pa-Sch (446) 4.40 
Rathmann. Fiirdie Seelsorger an Kran- 
kenbetten. 2. L-Striibig (72) bd 0.75 
Rauschenbusch. Handbiichlein d. Ho- 
miletik. Cassel-Oncken (163) 1.50 
Schlachter. Uber Berechtigung u. Auf- 
gabe d. Predigt. Fr-Schergens( 40)0.40 
Siegmund-Schultze. Hausu. Gemeinde. 


Hl-Strien (164) 2.50 

Ziese. Wie 1st Gottes Wort wirksam 
u. heilsam zu verkundigen ? Gii-B 
(31)0.50 


Bassbrmann. Rothe’s Homiletik, Katechetik & 
Pastoral Ichre. ZprTh, nos j, a 
Bbhrendt. £ vanadium In dcr Predigt. Hk , S 
Davidson. Uses of O. T. for edification. Exp, Ja 

Deggellsr. Wie iiben wir heutzutage Kirchen- 
rucht? -M&NEKRu, Ap 

Doorn. Het hoog beiang der cxcgcse voor de be- 
diening des woords. TGTh , O 
Feeney. Mental equip’t req’d forpr'cher .,4 A 7 ?,My 

-Personal character of the preacher. Ibid, J 1 

Fleck. Lehre von der Seelsorge. NkZ, D 
Forbes. What should the preacher preach? Mi, J1 
Grahn. Ordination & congregation's call, LChR,J* 


Ha r deland. Warum hat unsere Predigt so 
wemg Erfolg? MG EG, F-Ap 
Hastings, Christian ministry. ET, F 
Heuser, Perfection of the relig. teacher. AER, Ja 
Hobvnrb. Aufgabe des evgl. Geistl. gegenuber d 
sozialen Problemen d, Gegenw. P 6 HRS, Ap-ji 
Jaeger. Seelsorge u. soziale Frage. STP My 

JO oT« S o^c! D ^°J. ChUrch 10 quh robbin « 

Kikkus. Preaching. NW, Je 

Lipffert. Noth kennt k. Gebot. Beitraa , 
Ethik in d. Seelsorge. PbHKS F g ’ 

“£3E if S’”" de ,a u 

Mowry. Secular questions in pulpit. A, Ap 
Nathusius. Pastoral theolog. Uebungen Hh My 

Repke. Spezielle Seelsorge. STP, Je, JJ 
Schulz. Der Geistl, u. mod. Gesellschaft. Hk, Q 
Smith, The pastor in his relations to God PQ Ja 

s Sh^^ f S che Sttl,uned " 

Stainvillb. Le pretrecath. RevBUue, 7 Jl, 4 Ag 
Studer. Psychiatric u. Seelsorge. ZSckw, H r, a 
Sulze. Wissenschaft in der Predigt. PrM, My 
Teaching ministry, The. BW, Mr 
Weber. Evgl. Religionsunteiricht auf d. hoheren 
LehranstaJten u. seme Erschwerung durch die 
heutigen Zeitverhaltmsse. ZeRU^tj^-^ 

Wilson. Preacher with or without ms. MR(S), Ja 
Wright. Christian factor in soc. relations. BS, O 
Young. Pew & pulpit of today. LQ, Ap 


SERMONIC AND DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


Sermonlc 

Abbott. The life that really is. NY- 
Ketcham (324) 1.50 

Bonner. Sermons 8 c lectures. Lo- 
Marshall (348) 5« 

Creighton. Ch.& nation. NY-L(4o)o.25 
Egan. The unknown God. Lo-Sk( 180)3-6 
Fontaine. L’dglise ou le christianisme 
vivant. P-R (453) 3.50 
Hodges. Path of life. NY-W (252) 1 
Hort. Village sermons in outline. NY- 
M (276) 1.75 

Kingsbury. Spiritual sacrifice & holy 
communion. NY-M(i5o) 

Lamson. Emmanuel. Bo-PPr (333) 1.25 
Lewis. Messages of cross. Lo-Marshall 1 
Moule. Secret of the presence. Lo- 
Seeley (256) 3-6 

Newboj.t. Words of exhortation. NY- 

L (364) 1.50 

Ryle, Christian race. Lo-H&S (362) 7-6 
Salmon. Cathedral & university sermons. 

Lo-Murray (262) 3-6 
Sinclair. Words from St. Paul’s. Lo~ 
Burleigh (256) 2 


Williams. Evolution of faith. Lo- 
Stockwell (132) 2-6 

Devotional Literature 

See also Christian Ethics 

Ackerman. See p 96, col 1 

Benson. Followers of the Lamb. NY- 
L (262) 1.25 

Bishop. Sinners sacrifice. Lo—Stockwel) 
(no) 1 

Bolliger. See p 96, col 1 

Bradford. Return to Christ. NY-D M 
(160)0.75 

Diggle. Short studies in holiness. Lo- 
H&S (214) 3-6 

Granger. See p 20, col 2 

Leimdorfer. Altbiblischer Priesterse- 
gen. Fr-K (91) 2 

Peabody. Morgenandachten fur Studen- 
ten. L-H (148) 1.60 

Pulsford. Supremacy of man. Lo- 
Melrose (326) 2-6 

Robbins. Essay toward faith. NY-L( 185)1 

Ryle. Practical religion. Lo-Thynne 3-6 

Allen. Devotional life. MR( N), S 


LITURGICS AND HYMNOLOGY 

See also Worship, pp 49, 51, 56, 6a. 70, 73, and 75; Dogmatics , and Christian Ethics 


Acard. La messe basse. Tours—Marne 
(270) 

Analecta hymnica medii aevi,see p 51,col 1 
Barck. Konfirmation. Geschichtl. Ent- 
wicklung etc. Hd (54) 0.75 


Baunard. Le culte et Tart chr^tien au 
19® sifecle. Arras (22) 

Bertling. Reform des Konfirmanden- 
Unterrichts. L-H (68) 0.80 
Book of common worship. NY-P(434) 1 
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Book of private prayer.* NY-L (256) 0.75 
Buckland. Confessional in English ch.: 

its authority & influence. Lo-N (126) 2 
Bunkofer. Beichtgebot in der kath. 

Kirche. Wertheim (38) 0.30 
Chevalier. Sacr. et martyrol. de l’abb. 
de S.-Remy. P-Picard (492, 9 tables) 10 

_Le St.-Suaire de Turin, est-il l’ori- 

ginal ou une copie? Chambdry-Mdnard 
(31) 

-Et. crit. sur l’orig. du St.-Suaire de 

Lirey-Chambdry-Turin. P-Picard( 120)5 
Churchman’s guide to ch. doctr. & ritual. 
Lo-N (128)2 

Clugnrt. Bibliogr. du culte local de la 
vierge Marie enFrance. Fasc. i, ii: Prov. 
eccldsiastique d’Aix; d*Albi. P-Picard 
(78,60 )k 6 . 

Coulon. La rdforme du manage. P- 
Marchal (91) 2 

Coxe. Thoughts on the services.® Ph- 
Lippincott (36*) 1 

Dabin. Essai de critique liturg. musicale. 

Grenoble-Brotel (27) 

Dimock. Light from hist, on Christian 
ritual. Lo-Murray (104) 2 
Doctr. of holy communion. See p 93, col 1 
Dowden. Workmanship of Prayer-book. 
NY-M (254) I 

Dufaut. Sur la date et le lieu de l’instit. 

du rosaire. P-Welter 
Ebner. Aufgaben u. Ziele d. liturgisch- 
historischen Forschung. P-Welter 
Eichert. Kreuzlieder. St-Roth (88 ) I 
Esser. Zur Archaeol. d. Paternosters. P- 
Welter 

Frank. Katechetischer Unterricht iiber 
d. hi. Messopfer. Wii-Bucher (188) 0.80 
Fredericq ; Gamble. See p 93. col 1 
Gay. Sur la decadence du rite grec dans 
ITtalie. P-Welter 

Gelderblom. Pflegedes Kirchengesan- 
ges. B (34) 0.50 

Haandbog, Liturgisk, til fri Afbenyttelse 
for den evg.-luther. Kirkes Praester. . . 
Schleswig-Bergas (188) bd 3.50 
Hall. Confirmation. NY-L (238) 1.50 
Hertzberg. Ein Wort f. unsere Con¬ 
firmation. Fr-Harnecker (29) 1 
Horder. Treasury of American sacred 
song. New ed. NY-Fr I 
Hutton. Crown of Christ: spirit, readgs. 

for liturgical year. NY-M (591,600) 4 
Isoard. Le st. brdviaire et son avenir. 
P-I^thielleux (24) 

Jourdain. La sainte euchariste. II, 2: 
Culte et devotion. P-Walzer (836) 

Du culte liturgique rendu par l’dglise au ties 
saint sacrement 

Lagarde. Le trdsor dvangdlique du 
dimanche. P-Lethielleux (830) 8 
a86 serm. on Sundays and princ. feasts of the y’r 

Lejeune. Pratique de la sainte commu¬ 
nion. P-Lethielleux (385) 


Lilibncron. Chorordng. f. Sonn- u. Fest- 
tage d.evgl. Kirchenjahres. Gii-B( 100)1 
Mit Erlautergn. u. Nachweisen (973) 3.60 

Litanies, Les, de la sainte vierge. Lille- 
Desclde (221) 

Little. Holy matrimony. NY-L(3 o8)i.50 
Macdonald. Latin hymns in the Wes¬ 
leyan hymn book. Lo-Kelly (160) 2-6 
Mandl. Kirchl. Gesange u. Gebete bei 
dem Begrabnisse. Graz-Styria (51) 0.70 
Mehlhorn. Rechenschaft von unserem 
Christent. Biichl. f. Konfirmandenstun- 
den etc.* L-Barth (120) bd 1.20 
Menzel. Wie feierte man in friiherer 
Zeit die Wende des Jhs. ? Br-Grass(56)50 
Meunier. Kirchl. Begrabnisswesen mit 
besond. Beriicksichtigg. d. Erzdiocese 
Koln. Diisseld-Schwann (166) 2.50 
Miller. Golden gate of prayer. Lo- 
H&S (256) 3-6 
Morel. See p 93, col 2 
Mumm. Reform d. Konfirmationspraxis. 

I. HfKSK,u,\2. B-Stadtmiss (117)1 

61 Gutachten su den Erfurter Thesen 
Nagel. Einh. d. chr. Gem. u. ihre prakt. 

Darstellung. Witten (37) 0.30 
Nepefny. D. hi. Taufe. Kempten(3i I) 1-7° 
Officium parvum sanctissimi cordis Jesu. 

Innsbr-Rauch (16) 8 
Parker. See p 94» col 1 
P attison. Pub. worship. Ph-AB P( 276) 1.25 
Peregrinus. Psalms of the little office. 
Lo-Sands (158) 2-6 

Rietschel. Lehrb. d. Liturgik. I. B- 
, R&R (620) 11.—See Drew, S/AV, H 3 
Rohault de Fleury. Les saints de la 
messe et leurs monuments. P, 10 vols 
Ruland. Gesch. der kirchl. Leichen- 
feier. Reg-Verlagsanst (312) 3 
S anti. Lauretan. Litanei.Pa-Sch( 140)3.60 
Scherer. Allerheiligen im bad. Schwarz- 
wald. Einstu. jetzt. L-Woerl (84) 0.50 
Sigrist. Gregorianische Choral in aesthe- 
tischer Beziehung. Str-R (14) 0.15 
Simons. Konfirmation u. Konfirmanden- 
Unterricht. T-M (96) 1.80 
Slater. Church discipline & auricular 
confession. Lo-Stockwell (78) 1 
Smith. Mode of Chr. bapt. Nashv( 147)0.50 
Sommer. Die Ehe nach der Lehre d. rom. 

Katechismus. BFChrTh,W,6b. Gii-B 
Staley. Ceremonial of English church.* 
Lo-Mowbray (276) I 
Stocker. Aendergn. d. bisher. Konfir¬ 
mationspraxis. HfKSKy 8. B-Stadt- 
miss (47) 0.50 

Strauss. Kanzelgebete. Br-Diilf er(36)o.7 5 
Taunton. History & growth of church 
music (Rom. Cath.). NY—S (131) °*75 
Tilloy. Confirmation. Tours-Cattier(32) 
Treich. La police du culte catholique 
en France. P (175) 

Villetard, Le chant grdgonen et sa 
resurrection. Solesmes-St-Pierre (48) 
Wahl. Hist, of inf. bap. Lo-Griffith(640)2 
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Wichern. Konfirmationspraxis. Hm- 
RH (ii) 0.20 

Achklis. Konfinnation u. Erziehung d. konfir- 
mierten Jugend. KZ, J 1 
Albrecht. Ein Kirchenlied von A. von Harless. 
Siona, no 7 

Altar in the Christian church. RChR , J 1 
Althausbn. See p 94, col a 
Bachmann. Predigtfreie Gottesdienste. Siena, 
noe 1, 3 

Bkabd. Religious instruct, by Sun.-sch. hymns. 
BIV, J 1 

Beutter. Stellung der Orgel im Gottesdienst. 
ChrK, F-Je 

Braun. Liturgische Gestaltung d. evang. BegrSb- 
nissfeier. MGkK, Ap, My 
Cayaubri. S. Lorenzo e il supplizio della grad- 
cola. RQ, no 3 

Chatturji. The Lord's day observance. IER, Ap 
Chbvaubr. Suppl. ad Repertorium hymnologi- 
cum. AB, nos 3, 4 

Dickinson. Lesson of the new hymnals. BS, J 1 
Dow den. “Our aims & oblations.*’ Hist, study 
of Common prayer book. JThS, Ap 
Drechsler. Schlesische PfingstgebrSuche. Z d 
Ver f Volkskunde , H 3 

Drews. RUckgang d. Kommunikanten in Sach¬ 
sen. ZTkK, noa 

Fbrnbachbr. Geschichte d. Beichtwesens in d. 
Kirche. PbHKS, S 

Gbrbbrding. Formula of infantbapdsm.LCA/? v Ap 
Giksbckb. Zur Chorordnung von Liliencron. 
Siona, 9-11 

Grobnbwbgbn. Over Godsdienstwetenschap. 
Gids, Ja 

Gruhnbrt. Das Kirchenlied. D-AZTkK, J 1 
Haddbn. Tinkering of hymns. NC, Ja 

ACTIVITIES OF 

General 

Banks. Chats with young Christians. 

Clevel-Barton (95) 0.40 
Barclay. Renewal in the church. Lo- 
Gardner (200) 

Broughton. Revival of a dead church. 

Chi-Re veil (131) 0.30* 

Chapman. Revivals & missions. NY- 
Lentilhon (229) o.6o« 

Diktzel. Church member, & his various 
relations. Hagerstown (195) 0.50 
Howard. Peaceful path to real reform. 

Lo-Sonnenschein (182) 1 
Hutzen. Schriftgedanken iiber Ge- 
meinschaft. El-Ev Gesellsch (24) 0.30 
Marshall. Church troubles: their suc¬ 
cessful management & effectual settle¬ 
ment. Warsaw (106) 0.25 
Rohde. Gegenw. Stand der kirchl. Ge- 
meindeorganisation. B-Sch (29) 0.50 
Talbot. Vocation & dangers of the 
church. NY-M (121) 0.80 
Watson. Church folks: pract. studies 
in congregational life. NY-Double- 
day, Page & Co. (210) 1.25 
Zahn. Konventikel u. Bibelstunde. L-D 
(84)I.25 

D swart. The church for the timet. HR, N 
Dicksrt. Church & educat. problems. RChR, O 


H bucks. Bedeutung d. kirchl. Trauung nach 
B. G. B. DZKRflX, 404-14 
Horn, E. T. Notes on the translation of the Col¬ 
lects. LChR, Ap 

Horn, M. La tonalitd et le rythme du chant gr£- 
gorien. RBd, nos a, 3 

Kungbmann. Ein Blatt. z. Gesch. d. Osterliedes 
41 Christ ist exstanden.” MGkK, J 1 
Koldb. Zur Gesch. d. Konfinnation in Oettingen. 
BBK, VI, xa 6-33 

Krbutzbr. Ein neues Gebetbuch. ZprTh, no a 
Liturgien der Briidergemeinde. Siena, Ag-O 
Luchairb. La culte des reliques.^/n d Paris,00 13 
Maydorn. Gemeindegottesdienst. KZ, N 
Mooney ; MOhb. See p 95, cols x, a 
Nash. Easter-tide customs. Self culture, Ap 
Nbbly. Order of public worship. j¥/?(N), Ja 
Nblle. Volksgesang u. innere Mission. FI Bl 
a d rauk Hause, nos xx, xa 

-Hymnus Jesu dulcis memoria. MGkK, F 

Parson. De usu sacramentorum. LQ, Jl 
Pratt. Words of choir pieces. HSR, N 
Ross. The living hymnist of English Puritanism. 
HR, Mr 

-Missionary hymns, old & new. Ibid, My 

Sartorius. Konfirmationspraxis. EKZ, 32 
Schultz r. Zur Konfirmationsfrage. ZeRU, F 
Simons. Die Litanei. MGkK, N 
Smbnd. Liturgische Forschungen von allgemeinem 
Imeresse. MGkK, Jl 

Spencer. Plain song & mediaeval music AER ,Ag 
S pitta. Kirchenoratorium. MGkK, Ap 
Strodach. Luther’s hymns. LCAR, Ap, Jl, O 
Vaganay. Bibliogr. des sonnets relat. aux saints. 
AB, no 4 

Wright. Seep 95, col a 
THE CHURCH 

Dike. Church fellowship with students. HSR, Ag 
Dolbbbr. Infant membership in church. LQ, Ja 
George. Church for the modern city. HR, Mr 
Himes. The relation of children to the gospel. 
LCkR, Ap, Jl 

Necessity of bibl. training for lay workers. BIV ,D 
Nisius. Kirchl. Lehrgewalt u. Schriftauslegung. 
ZkTk, Ap, Jl, O 

Schultze. Beruf der luth. Kirche in der Gegen- 
wart. EKZ , nos ax, aa 

Shbard. An up to-date constitution for our 
church. MR(lf) , My 

Sheldon. Helps in the ministry. Ind, x N 

Sunday School and Y. M. C. A. Work 

Bailey. Blackboard in Sunday school. 
Bo-Wilde (131) 0.75 

Bijsterveld. Karakter der Catechese. 
Kampen-Kok (109) 1.10 

-De jongelingsvereeniging en de 

kerk. Ibid (117) 0.90 
Busch. Messianische Weissagung in d. 

Schule. T-M (96) 1.25 
Grosse. Propheten des A. T. im christl. 

Religionsunterricht. Bn-M&W (36) 1 
Haller. Aufgaben des Staates u. der 
Kirche, bezdgl.d. Religionsunterr. in d. 
deu. Volksschule. ID Gera (96) 1.20 
Holzhauser. Der alttestamentl. Reli¬ 
gionsunterricht in d. ho he re n Schulen. 
B-Deu Lehrerztg (28) 0.30 
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Kautzsch. Bibelwissenschaft u. Reli- 
gionsunterricht. Hl-Strien (67) I 
Kennedy. Lessons from the desk. Ph- 
ABP (160) 

Larsen. Jesus u. d. Keligionsgeschichte. 
T-M (32)0.60 

Locke. Gottes Wort u. Luther’s Lehr’. 
L-T (196) 2 

Maokail. The little Bible. NY-Double- 
day & McClure (296) I 
McKinney. Bible school pedagogy. 
NY-E&M ( 8 i)o. 40 » 

Palmer. One year of Sunday-school 
less, for young children. NY-M (242) 1 
Peters. Practical handbook on Sunday- 
school work. Ph-BPS (128) 0.50 
Pfeiffer. Christl. Religionsunterricht 
im Lichte d. modernen Theologie. L- 
Hahn (252) 2.80 

Romberg. Der Sonntagsschulhelfer. B 
(88) 0.30 

Schirmer. Katholische Glaubens- u. 

Sittenlehre. Konstanz (56) I 
Scholer. Die religiose Erziehung un- 
serer gebildeten Jugend.* GQ-B 1.40. 
Schuberth. Ratschlage z. Grttndung u. 

Belebg. v. JQnglingsvereinen. B(55)o.6o 
Sheldon. An ethical Sunday school. 
NY-M (212) 1.25 

Vincent. Modern Sunday school.* NY- 
E&M ( 357 ) 1 

Vollmer. Evangel. Religionsunterricht 
in hoheren Schulen. T-M (59) 1 
Welton. Logical basis of education. 
NY-M (304) 1 

Bahnson. Schulbibelfrage. PrM , 461-78 
Bailky. Bible-school program. BJV, My 
Barrows. Ideals of Christian education. BS, J 1 
Bassermann. Biblische Schopfungserzahlung u. 

der kirchliche Volksunterricht. ZeR U, J 1 
Baun. Religionsunterricht in der Volksschule. 
Ckr IV, 38 

Dibstbl. Zur Frage nach dem Werte des Re- 
ligionsunterrichts in der Schule. Ckr IV, 38 
Ebeling. Erster Glaubensartikel irf Luther's 
kleinem Katechismus. StKr, H a 
FOgnkk. Religionsunterricht an hoheren Schulen. 
Ckr IV, 36, 37 

Harris. Genesis & evol. of Su. sch. LQR , Ap 
Jaeger. Erfordernisse u. Vorhedingungen eines 
guten katechetischen Unterrichts. KZ, O 
Main purpose of the Sunday school. BIV, Ap 
Knoke. Der katechetische Entwurf. KZ, Ja 
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FROM ISAIAH TO EZRA. 

A STUDY OF ETHANITES AND JERAHMEELITES. 

By T. K. Chbynb, 

Oxford, England. 

Professor Torrey’s investigation of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah is too well known to American theologians to require 
a recapitulation of its results in this place. Suffice it to say that 
some further study of Ezra and Nehemiah has served to con¬ 
vince me of the complexity of the critical problems before us. 
What I have to say now is offered with all modesty, and not as 
the whole of the truth which I think one may hope to arrive at, 
nor as either free from error or the sum-total of the results which 
my own methods have enabled me to attain. Nor have I the 
time to imitate the exhaustiveness of a doctoral dissertation; I 
can only indicate certain points on which my attention has been 
fixed, not, as I hope, without some valuable results. Working 
under an impulse received from Winckler, but otherwise in 
almost complete independence of him, I have found in numerous 
parts of the Old Testament traces of underlying narratives which 
have been, partly through corruption of the text, partly under 
the influence of faulty historical theories, largely transformed in 
early times by Hebrew narrators. A similar remark applies to 
parts of the prophetic writings. There is, I think, consider¬ 
able evidence (but depending entirely on the soundness of my 
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text-critical methods 1 ) to show that the North Arabian populations 
exercised a long-continued oppression on the people of the old 
kingdom of Judah, and from time to time carried numbers of them 
into captivity, and that these captivities have been confounded 
with the captivities which, as all agree, took place by order of 
the king of Babylon, and are known collectively as the Babylo¬ 
nian captivity. One of the names by which the people which 
took the lead in this oppression of the Judahites is called is 
Jerahmeelites, and it so happens that no name has, if I see aright, 
suffered so many transformations, partly by ordinary textual 
corruption and partly by popular distortion, as bfcW3HT “Jerah- 
me’el.” One of these transformations is abS (Caleb); another 
is bM (Babel). In Ps. 137:1, 8, b22 should, I hold, undoubt¬ 
edly be corrected into bfcWJTP; this is only one of many emen¬ 
dations, most of which approach certainty, which have forced 
themselves upon me in this psalm, and which will, as soon as 
opportunity allows, be printed in one or another form; similarly 
in Mic. 4:10, for “thou shalt come unto Babel,” I read “thou 
shalt come unto Jerahmeel.” Now, I greatly fear that under the 
stories of the return of Jewish captives, first under Zerubbabel 
and then under Ezra, there lie narratives of the return of Jewish 
captives from Jerahmeel; I fear, too, that the name Zerubbabel 
itself, which I cannot now turn aside to criticise, has sustained a 
serious alteration. This was suggested to me first of all by the 
large number of ethnic names, belonging to the Negeb, which, 
under transparent disguises, appear in the lists of names in Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Now, of course, I allow that during the regal 
period, especially toward its close, the Jerahmeelite element in 
the population of Judah either increased very much or, at any 
rate, became much more prominent and influential; for this, too, 
can be proved from the proper names. But I own that I am 
startled in the highest degree by the abundance of names which, 
taken in groups, are not fully explicable except as disguised and 
distorted ethnics. Another concession I am, of course, ready to 

1 1 cannot profess to feel any doubt as to the soundness of these methods; indeed, 
the important exegetical and historical results are too considerable to allow a funda¬ 
mental skepticism. 
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make. It is quite conceivable that large numbers of the exiles 
carried to the Babylon on the Euphrates might be of Jerahmeel- 
ite extraction, though of Jewish nationality (if the word may for 
shortness be admitted). Still, a growing familiarity with the 
names recorded in the lists leads me to question the soundness 
of this explanation of the phenomena. Instead of beginning 
with Ezra, chap. 2 ,1 would ask leave to turn on to Ezra, chap. 8. 
In vs. 15 we read that Ezra gathered together a number of 
priests and laymen (many belonging to families whose names 
have North Arabian affinities) to “the river that runs to Ahava,” 
beside which he encamped three days, reviewing the people, and 
finding to his dismay that there were no “sons of Levi.” So far 
as I am aware, no plausible explanation of fcOH "TOn 

(vs. 15) and VOn (vs. 21) has yet been offered. I take 

it to have come out of bsOfiT “the mountain(s) of Jerah- 
meel;” bfc* fcOH and fcOHfc* represent two mutilated forms of 
bfcrarpp, viz., bwSl and WH. Then Ezra says that he sent for 
Eliezer, for Ariel, for Shemaiah, and for Elnathan, and for Jarib, 
and for Elnathan, and for Nathan, and for Zechariah, and for 
Meshullam, chief men; also for Joiarib, and for Elnathan, who 
were instructors; and that he gave them a charge to Iddo the 
chief at the place Casiphia, and put words in their mouth to say 
to Iddo, his brother(?), the Nethinim, at the place Casiphia, 
that they should bring us ministers for the house of our God 
(vss. 16, 17). All these names are ethnics by origin. The first, 
indeed, is not as transparent as the rest, but since the first Elie¬ 
zer is the brother of Gershom (from the tribal name UTO, or 
TO), and the first Eleazar is the son of Aharon ( = Jerahmeel, cf. 
Ahava) and Elisheba, we need not hesitate to regard the Eliezer 
of Ezra 8: 16 as of ethnic origin. Ariel is no doubt Jerahmeel. 
Shemaiah comes from Shema or Sheba in the Negeb. Elnathan 
is a variation on Nethaniah, which is an altered form (note the 
reflex action of n ) of the ethnic Ethani. Jarib and Joiarib are 
probably from ‘Arab!. Zechariah is probably from Zarhi. 
Meshullam comes either from Ishmael or (better) from Salma. 

should probably be “ Benjamin if so, there had 

been a strong infusion of North Arabian blood in Benjamin. 
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The key to DlpDH fcTBOD is furnished by Gen. 12:6, 05 ® DipD, 
commonly rendered “the place of Shechem,” but really a trans¬ 
formation of bNfflfTT DM “Cusham-jerahmeel.” (The under¬ 
lying narratives in Genesis have sustained a very thorough 
transformation.) Casiphia f of which the two latest explanations 
are Borsippa* and Opis-Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 3 is really non-exist- 
ent; DlparRTBCS = D"6«0ITr D®3. 

And now, without pausing longer on vss. 18, 19 than to point 
out that bSD MS is probably a corruption of (Issachar; 

cf. 1 Chron. 26:5), let me proceed at once to the Nethinim. 
The ordinary view respecting the class of persons thus designated 
is in accordance with the statement in vs. 20, “of the Nethinim, 
whom David and the princes had given for the service of the 
Levites i.e ., that the Nethinim were descendants of the foreign 
captives of war assigned by David to the temple as Upd&ovXoi 4 
(cf Josh. 9: 23, 27). And it so happens that in Ezek. 44: 7 the 
prophet actually refers to the services of foreigners in the most 
sacred rites as an established custom in the temple at Jerusalem. 
The passage is no doubt variously explained. Robertson Smith 
finds a reference to the Cherethite and Pelethite janissaries; 5 
Cornill, to helots like the Gibeonites who were hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. It is usual to identify them with the 
Nethinim, though Kraetzschmar conscientiously points out that 
the word “ Nethinim ” is not yet in use. If all this is right, it is 
most extraordinary to find what an entirely new phase in the 
history of these UpdSovXoi comes before us in Ezra and Nehemiah. 
It is of their free choice that a number of “the Nethinim” join 
the band of exiles which goes up with Ezra to Jerusalem (Ezra 
8:17), and though the Nethinim do not figure as signatories to 
the great “covenant” (the “singers” and “doorkeepers” are in 
the same position), they do join with their “brethren” in a 

* Hal&vy, Journal asiatique , July-August, 1900. 

J Winckler, Alloriental .. Forschungen , zweite Reihc, Vol. Ill, pp. 509 ff. 

♦ Joseph Jacobs’ theory, Studies in Biblical Archeology , 1894, pp. 114 ff., that 
the Nethinim were the children of the kedeshoth attached to the temple before the 
exile, is too dreadful. 

5 Old Testament in the Jewish Church , 2d ed., p. 262. 
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solemn oath to walk in God’s law and to preserve the purity of 
the race (Neh. 10:28 ff.). They also have a residence in Jeru¬ 
salem which serves as a well-known point in topographical 
descriptions (Neh. 3:31), and they share immunity from tax¬ 
ation with the priests and Levites (Ezra 7:24). 

Now, it is not to be denied that, on the authority of Ezekiel, 
foreign ministrants were employed in the lower parts of the sac¬ 
rificial rites. It is not, however, certain that Ezekiel really dwelt 
on the want of circumcision on the part of the temple assistants 
Not improbably, as again and again in chap. 32, (“ uncir¬ 

cumcised ”) is a scribe’s error for [■'JbfcttfiT (Jerahmeelite). 
For, though MT is confirmed by LXX, I cannot persuade myself 
that ‘‘uncircumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh” is pos¬ 
sible as applied to these foreigners (Jer. 4 : 4 is plainly different). 
The case is by no means as clear as in chap. 32 and in other 
parts of the Old Testament, for applying this key to the passage 
involves supposing that a later editor has dealt rather freely with 
the corrupt text before him. But there are many proofs that 
later editors did often deal rather freely. “Not improbably,” 
therefore, the true text of 44 : ga is : 


-ha tra- «b ■'ffiDi ■'btwrrp -©i-n-bs mrr *r?K -last ro 

* x s •”**“* » 


Thus saith Adonai Yahweh, No foreigner Jerahmeelite or Cushite, shall 
enter my sanctuary. 


That “Jerahmeel” and “Cush” were names of tribes and 
districts in North Arabia, on the southern border of Palestine, I 
need not stay to prove. I will also add, without taking up a 
controversial attitude toward the friends of older theories, that 
the so-called Cherethites (or Carites) and Pelethites (or 
“runners”) are simply Rehobothites and Zarephathites, i. e. t 
natives (or descendants of natives) of two great centers of 
Jerahmeelite population—Rehoboth and Zarephath. It is very 
conceivable that a prophet like Ezekiel would strongly object to 
the practice of having a foreign bodyguard for the king and 
foreign slaves for the authorized native ministers of the temple. 
But there is a large amount of evidence from the proper names 
tending to show that from the very first there was a strong 
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Jerahmeelite element in the population of Judah (and even of 
Israel), and that it became more prominent and influential in 
Judah in the later reigns. We must, therefore, distinguish 
between Jewish Jerahmeelites and Jerahmeelites who remained 
outside the civil and religious community. And my conten¬ 
tion is that the Nethinim were true Jewish Jerahmeelites, who 
had as good a right as any other families and groups on the 
list (see Ezra 2: 58 f.; Neh. 7:60 f.) to call themselves “of 
Israel.” 

There is much of the greatest interest that might be said 
about Jewish Jerahmeelites, but I omit it, because I would rather 
confine myself to one or two definite points. The chronicler’s 
etymology of Nethinim must unfortunately be given up; like 
Nathan, Nethaneel, Nethaniah, it is simply a disguise of the 
ethnic Ethanl. Ethan the Ezrahite, whose wisdom was sur¬ 
passed by Solomon, was, of course, a Jerahmeelite (see 1 Kings 
4:31 [5:11], “ bite Mahol ” = “bne Jerahmeel ”). Ethan, ben 
Kishi or Kushaiah, who, according to I Chron. 6:44 [29] ; 15: 
17, 19, was the eponym of one of the families of hereditary 
musicians and singers, was, as his name implies, a North Arabian 
Cushite. How fundamentally North Arabian by origin the 
Levites, as known to the chronicler, were, is apparent from their 
names, and though we may say “as known to the chronicler,” 
yet we cannot doubt that throughout their history the Levite 
tribe was of North Arabian affinities; there is perhaps no better 
evidence of this than Judg., chap. 17, as soon as one’s eyes are 
open to the perfectly regular and yet startling errors of the 
scribes (vs. 7 is fundamentally wrong, but the scribe kindly lets 
us see underneath his error). 6 

But, someone may ask, have you not forgotten the undesigned 
confirmation of the ordinary account of the “Nethinim” fur¬ 
nished by the title {Tabu? *' 13 ? * 52 , which the English version 
naively renders “the children of Solomon’s servants”? Whether 
we take as our guide Ezra 2:55 (cf Neh. 11:3), where the bne 
'aide Seldmoh are distinguished from the Nethinim, or Ezra 

6 Possibly some other opportunity may offer of discussing Judg., chaps. 17, 18, 
from an unfortunately rather new point of view. 
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2: 70 ( cf\ Neh. 11:21), where “Nethinim" is used as a compre¬ 
hensive title, it is plain that the bnl 'abdl Selomoh were the 
descendants of slaves assigned to the temple at an early pre- 
exilic period. So it may seem, but the easiest and simplest of 
the current theories require to be reexamined in the light of a 
keener criticism of the text. There is good reason to think that 
the words 3*15 and 'm?, i.e. t “North Arabia, North Arabian," 
have again and again been miswritten in the Old Testament texts. 
D 1 S (' Obed-edom ) is not “worshiper of Edom(!)," but a cor¬ 

ruption of D1S m? 'Arab-edom t or perhaps D"1S m? ' Arab-aram 
(where D“IS % Aram> as often, is a popular abbreviation and distor¬ 
tion of bSEJTP). FTfibTD, too, has now and then been misread. 
One case has been noticed by Wellhausen (“the curtains of 
rroblD," Cant. 1:5); some other cases which I could mention I 
reserve, and simply add that the nomad tribe TfiblD, connected 
with the Nabataeans, is represented in the Old Testament by the 
proper names rrabto, rcpbip, ffabw. The phrase ■naj •aa 
rifib® should rather be iTaVv H'T? , '33 “the people of Salmsean 
Arabia." That the Salmaeans should be merged in the Ethanites 
was only possible after the term "OfiS had become recoined as 
"003 ; originally the two groups were, of course, distinct. And 
what were these Ethanites and Salmaeans? Why, they were 
singers. But if I go a step farther in this direction, I shall be 
landed in a far-reaching discussion of the “minor psalters," and 
this would require a special article to itself. It is true the 
DTM or Up 6 Sov\oi are separated from the “singers" (mTHDE, 
UpfyaXrcu) in Ezra, chap. 2; Neh., chap. 7; 1 Esd., chap. 5, by 
the D'HyTD or dvpapol . But surely there is some mistake here. 
Were not the so-called D'HSftD originally the D“H1D, i. e. t a divi¬ 
sion of the same class as the mVKM? See 1 Chron. 15 :18-21, 
where certainly the so-called “doorkeepers" are employed in 
the service of song (Hamoth here is simply a corruption of 
mb 23 , cf. a parallel case in Ps. 26 :4, and Sheminith of Shemi- 
ramoth). If the prefixed "03 makes this doubtful, we must 
regard as a corrupt ethnic, perhaps mWW = mWfflS. 

How natural it was to confound the Ethanites (Nethinim) 
and the bnl 'ardb-salmah is shown by the circumstance that in 
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Ezra 2:46 (= Neh. 7:48) the *bttlD * 03 , or rather TOblD * 03 , 
are included among the DTM (= Ethanites). Another dis¬ 
guise of the same ethnic seems to have been D*lblD, and this we 
find as a family name of the D'HOTE*! *03 (Ezra 2:42; Neh. 
7: 45 ; cf Ezra 10: 24). 

I would now attempt to throw a little light on a mysterious 
passage in Neh. 3 : 26. Guthe’s comment in the Sacred Books of 
the Old TestameTit (edited by Haupt) is: 

The first part of this verse evidently gives a passing remark upon Ophel 
(cf 11:21). But as Ophel is not mentioned before vs. 27, the remark should 
not come until after that. The improper place of the notice confirms the 
impression, made by its contents, that it was not a part of the original text. 
The second part of the verse, on the other hand, is the continuation of vs. 25 b. 

I think that I can explain the cause of the insertion of the 
gloss respecting the residence of the 11 Nethinim.” In Neh. 3 : 25 
we read that 11 Palal, ben Uzai, [repaired] over against the corner 
of the town which juts out from the upper ^b^H tVQ, (and) 
which belongs to the court of the prison.” This "jbETI IYO is 
explained by Bertheau-Ryssel as not the house in which the king 
lived (or formerly lived), but a government building close to the 
area of the temple. I incline to doubt this. As not infrequently, 
*]bEn seems to be here a corruption of bfcWrpP. Now, the 
Ethanites, as we have seen, were Jerahmeelites. In vs. 31 we 
are told that “Malchiah 7 (= Jerahmeel), *Sn’:in“p, repaired 
D^btfirn D^rnsn n-srw.” What is the meaning of ■’SH2K1 and 
D-brn ? Our books find no difficulty. One who is *SP£n p 
is a member of the guild of goldsmiths (Perles, however, 8 money¬ 
changers), and the D^bSI are the merchants. I am afraid this is 
not right. *SH 2 n is a corruption of "‘flBIS or “Zare- 

phathite,” “Zarephathites,” and D^bSI of ff'bKttJTV 41 Jerahmeel¬ 
ites.” In vs. 31 11 Ethanites” (Nethinim!) and 41 Jerahmeelites” 

( rokellm ) are synonymous terms. The gloss in vs. 26 communi¬ 
cates the information that the Ethanites (or Jerahmeelites) dwelt 
in Ophel. Whether this gloss is accurate or not, as applied to 
44 the upper house of the Jerahmeelites, M is not my concern. I 

1 The final H is purely an afformative ; "Dbtt is a mutilated and corrupt form of 

• Analekten tur TextMritik des Alien Testamentes , 1895, P* 7 °- 
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have only sought to explain how and why it came to be inserted 
(in the margin). 

Close by Malchiah, the so-called “goldsmith’s son,” but 
rather the “Zarephathite,” I find several other interesting names, 
and among them 1 T 35125 . This is commonly explained 44 neigh¬ 
bor of Yahweh,” or 44 Yahweh dwells [with us] ;” Nestle, however, 
suspects that it is a synonym of !T3rO 44 Yahweh has given (?).” 
I fear neither view will hold its ground. So many of the names 
in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah are ethnics that we can har.dly 
interpret ST 351 D (= {TSUIE, Neh. 12:13) differently. Most 
probably it has arisen by transposition of letters out of “OtfSS 
“Cushan,” which in Hab. 3: 7 (emended text) is parallel to On 
(a district in the Negeb, as several names suggest) and Missur 
(*. *., Winckler’s North Arabian land of Musri) ; it is no doubt 
the North Arabian Cush, which, together with Musri, according 
to Winckler, formed the region called Meluhha. At what date 
Shemaiah’s family came from Cush or Cushan is not a question 
that we can answer. Suffice it that Shemaiah, whose own name 
suggests a family connection with Shema = Sheba = Beer- 
sheba(?), was one of the many Jews accepted in the late period 
as 44 of Israel,” and yet of North Arabian affinities. 

There were Jerahmeelites and Jerahmeelites, and so there 
were Cushites and Cushites. From the very first Israel felt at 
once an attraction toward and a repulsion from the Jerahmeelites. 
It was a widespread race, and the branches of the race had dif¬ 
ferent sympathies and even occupations (e. g. t “Amalekites” is 
but a disguise of 44 Jerahmeelites”). Amos (9:7) shows no 
friendliness toward the Cushites, and the great Isaiah directs his 
one personal invective against a Cushite. 

Is this really so ? it may be asked. It is so, indeed, if I may 
be allowed to speak quite frankly, and may be excused for 
affecting to think that textual criticism is now in the same stage 
as it was twenty years ago. The passage I now turn to is one 
which has furnished the theme of a long, learned, and authorita¬ 
tive article by that much-respected veteran, Professor Kamp- 
hausen, of Bonn. I have not the time to follow the somewhat 
trying example which he has set. I cannot give the respectful 
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mention which is due to the printed opinions of fellow-scholars. 
The editors, however, have asked me to send what I can, and they 
well know that this is not the measure of what I would. I must, 
therefore, reluctantly seem to be much more self-centered than 
I really am. It would be a sincere pleasure to me to exchange 
views on paper with older or younger colleagues (alas! there are 
few of the older ones left), but I have not much more free time. 
I have read Professor Kamphausen’s article, 9 but the only point 
on which he (and Dillmann-Kittel) has convinced me relates 
to the inferred exile of “Shebna,” which it is certainly easier to 
ascribe to the will of Hezekiah than to that of an Assyrian king. 
Looking at the whole passage (Isa. 22 : 15-18) I am more struck 
than ever with its difficulty, and I am confident that the only 
remedy is the application of those text-critical methods which 
have already (if I may be allowed to say so) cleared up with a 
near approximation to certainty not a few “hopelessly (!) cor¬ 
rupt ” passages. The meaning of the name fcGUlD, however, need 
not any longer perplex us. The key to it (and to the names 
and rT 35 lD) is to be found in the phrase HTn pCrrbfc*, 
upon which mirpby [bfct] is a gloss; more 

strictly, however, the gloss relates to the word which probably 
underlies "pen, i. e. t we must correct pDH into 'Ollten “(this) 
Cushanite.” The glossator identifies the arrogant North Arabian 
politician, who had presumed to consider himself a fixture in 
Jerusalem, with H 3 ZNS or (2 Kings 18:18, 26) POUtD, who is 
elsewhere, in a famous narrative, called (E. V., “the 

scribe”). My conjecture is that this North Arabian had come 
to Jerusalem in consequence of an embassy which Hezekiah 
appears to have sent to Pir’u, king of Musri in North Arabia, to 
whom Hanunu, king of Gaza, had fled for refuge* 0 (PiSu sar 
Musuriy in Sargon’s Khorsabad inscription, 1 . 27; cf Winckler’s 
“Musri, Melufeha, Ma'in” in Mittheilungen der Vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft ). He was known to Isaiah as “this Cushanite,” who 
was perpetually advocating a close alliance with , con¬ 

trary to the spirit of Yahweh’s religion, and without seeking 

* M Isaiah’s Prophecy against the Major Domo,” in American Journal of 
Theology, January, 1901. 

10 Cf, Isaiah (Hebrew text, with notes) in Sacred Books of the Old Testament, p. 102, 
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Isaiah’s counsel. Probably, however, he bore the name of ''MID 
or JT 351 D among the people of Jerusalem at large; (WH!D) 

is a mutilation of the latter form. He was probably also known 
as TtSHSH “the Zarephathite;” i. e., “Zarephath which belongs 
to Missur” (in I Kings 17:9 read TlSttb “TICK HnEHS) was his 
North Arabian home. When the narrative in 2 Kings 18:17 ff. 
(= Isa. 36:2 ft.) was composed, it was still remembered that 
three Judahite statesmen had been prominent in the great crisis 
of affairs; they were known as Eliakim ben Hilkiah, Shebnah(?) 

and Joah ben Asaph. The word ‘'EHXtt “the Zare- 
phathite” (cf Neh. 3:31, referred to above), however, had 
become corrupted into “OSH, just as in Neh. 7:57 DSHX has 
become corrupted into fnDC (but Ezra 2:55, tT©Dn). It was 
therefore assumed that Shebnah(?) had held the office of 
“scribe” or “secretary,” whereas really, as the gloss in Isa. 
22:15 states, he had been “steward of the palace.” 

Isaiah denounces “this Cushanite,” for so he persists in calling 
the intruder, as he denounced the native politicians who had 
advocated an alliance with . The passage seems to be 

alluded to in Ps. 52, where, in my opinion, it is not a native 
Jewish tyrant who is referred to, and where in like manner the 
offender is threatened with violent removal. I cannot, however, 
now satisfy myself that the words in Isa. 22:17, 18 between 
ibabtra and D**T are correct; the phraseology, as commonly 
explained (and I know of no better explanation), is most improb¬ 
able. Marti only questions the words between and HS 3 S, 
but this, it seems to me, is too moderate. Far be it from me to 
say that the passage can be restored with certainty, but experi¬ 
ence of the ways of the scribes leads me to suspect that either 
“]btsbt 3 B or nbttbtt covers over bfcVOrTT, and I am confirmed in 
this view by the discovery (as I think it) of bfcWriT in Ps. 
52: 3^ (underneath bK *lCn). I think, too, that nt 3 ? “Q 3 
is also probably an editorial attempt to make sure of another 
corruption (partly characterized by dittography) of bfcW2)Tr. 
In vs. 18 I also suspect corruptions of the same much misunder¬ 
stood and misread word in the enigmatical TITS and in fom 
DT; the latter phrase is especially suggestive of an original 
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bwarm. As to “J 3 B 2 T* Cp 3 S, I think that the scribe had 

before him only one word, and that, not understanding it, he 
has written it in three forms. That word was probably HS^BS. 
There is considerable probability in the view that "pBS ( Sdfon ) 
or "pS ( Sdfdn ) was the name of a district in the Negeb, whence 
the clan-name ^BS (cf Joel 2:20 "OiBSPl, i. e. t perhaps “the 
North Arabian invader), which became {T 3 BS. There are also 
several passages where *pBS is generally rendered “north," but 
should not improbably be treated as the name of a district. 
Tf"P- too, I take to be, not = “rock-badger" (alas for totem- 
ism !), but a modification of TB- 1 would therefore, hesitatingly, 
read vss. 17, 18 thus: 

mon rraio bsaanr yntrb« .refes bwatr mrr n?n 

j fpm rra fibp tjrns rnsop rraipi 

Behold, Yahweh is about to hurl thee, O Jerahmeel, to Safon, to the land 
of Jerahmeel. There shalt thou die, and there shall be thy glorious sepulcher, 
thou shame of thy master’s house. 

It will be seen that I have emended HiSSHE “chariots (of)" 
into rn*Qp “sepulcher (of)." The gain seems to me manifest. 
I have no right to burden Isaiah with the imputation which the 
common explanation implies. 

Such is all that I have to say at present on the numerous 
difficult passages referred to. The editors' hospitality encour¬ 
ages me to hope that readers will at least try to go some way 
with me, and that they will at any rate not extend to me the 
treatment which I have had from some critical daws in England. 
It is hard for anyone to escape making mistakes, but critics too 
often miss their chief function, which is to appreciate, and not 
to depreciate, new truth. From a diametrically opposite point 
of view, critics cannot, of course, help using damnatory language, 
but the wise critic is he who can quickly enlarge his point of 
view, and easily assimilate new elements, new facts. The tradi¬ 
tion which has come down to us has already been tried and found 
wanting in so many points that we need not be surprised at the 
discovery that much more of it is due to arbitrary conjectures of 
the ancients than we had supposed. 
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SOME LIGHTS ON THE BRITISH IDEALISTIC MOVE¬ 
MENT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By R. M. Wknlky, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

In a review of the late Dr. John Caird’s Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity , contributed to a former issue of this Journal (April, 
1900), a promise was made to consider at greater length the move¬ 
ment represented chiefly by this author and by his brother, Dr. 
Edward Caird, his associate for twenty-eight years on the staff of 
the University of Glasgow. At the outset, I recognize fully the 
tendency of the pupil to idealize masters who swayed him dur¬ 
ing his most plastic period, and to exaggerate their influence, 
in so far, at all events, as concerns its extension beyond the 
circle of those with whom they came into intimate contact. But 
forewarned is forearmed ; and accordingly, by way of reinfor¬ 
cing my own judgment, I cite two unprejudiced witnesses. In a 
leading article, printed the week after John Caird's death, the 
London Spectator , a paper little given to undue enthusiasm and 
critical in its attitude toward the Scoto-Oxonian idealism, com¬ 
mented as follows: 

While the civilized world resounds with the news of the death of Bis¬ 
marck, the passing away almost at the same time of Principal Caird is com¬ 
paratively unnoticed, and yet it may well be doubted whether the actual 
positive influence on mankind of the great statesman was so potent as the 
Scottish divine. The work and career of a statesman are constantly blazoned 
before the eyes of all men ; the thinker works in his study unseen; and so, while 
all the world is talking of Bismarck, only a few are talking of the late Dr. Caird, 
whose mind was nevertheless engrossed in the highest themes to which man¬ 
kind can address itself. Scotland has been more obviously influenced in her 
thought by the Cairds than has any other country of our time by any two men t or 
than has Scotland herselfduring the present century by any other thinker . 1 Chal¬ 
mers produced a great influence in Scotland, but not as a thinker; for, organ¬ 
izer, reformer, statesman, as he was, Chalmers was not a great thinker. The 
Cairds, on the contrary, have been perhaps the most striking intellects Scot¬ 
land has brought forth in our century — striking, we mean, as regards 

s The italics are mine. 
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speculative thought. The more powerful thinker of the two, Dr. Edward Caird, 
successor of Jowett at Balliol, happily survives his less original, but still 
finely endowed, brother. His examination of the Kantian philosophy is one 
of the two or three original philosophical works that Great Britain has given 
to the world during the latter half of this century. It is a work which, 
regarded from the side of critical analysis or of a suggested constructive 
metaphysic, is worthy to stand in the front rank of all but the very foremost 
treatises on philosophy. To John Caird, however, the problem of philosophy 
was more urgent from another aspect. To his mind the fundamental prob¬ 
lem was to relate philosophic thinking to religion, and especially to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

More recently,* in a review of John Caird’s Fundamental Ideas 
of Christianity , with its accompanying “ Memoir” of the author by 
Dr. Edward Caird, Professor Iverach, of Aberdeen, to whom 
the Glasgow group has always been under a certain suspicion, 
writes thus: 

A book which unites these distinguished brothers and places them once 
more side by side, though death rolls between, must be a welcome book to 
all who have felt their influence. What student of philosophy is there that 
has not fallen under their influence ? 5 Nay, whether students of philosophy 

• The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature , March, 1900, 
pp. 146^. 

s It would occupy too much space to give anything in the nature of a detailed list 
of the authors and teachers (with their works) who have been influenced, positively or 
negatively, by this movement, or who have contributed to its extension. The follow* 
ing selection contains, possibly, the most prominent men and, although far from com¬ 
plete, may serve to illustrate at once the strength and the extent of the movement: 

I. In philosophy: (1) The Scottish (chiefly Glasgow) and the Anglo-Scottish (chiefly 
Oxford) groups: the late Professors T. H. Green and William Wallace, the late 
Rev. Edwin Wallace, Arnold Toynbee, and R. L. Nettleship — all at Oxford ; the late 
B. F. C. Costelloe (Glasgow and Oxford); Professors Edward Caird, A. C. Bradley, 
John MacCunn (Liverpool) — all at Glasgow and Oxford; Professors Adamson, 
Jones, and Smart — all at Glasgow; Professors Muirhead (Birmingham) and Ker 
(London)—both at Glasgow and Oxford; Professors Ritchie (St Andrews) and 
Sorley (Aberdeen, now Cambridge); Professor Mackenzie (Cardiff)—Glasgow and 
Cambridge; Professors A. S. Pringle-Pattison (Edinburgh) and S. Alexander (Man¬ 
chester); Messrs. B. Bosanquet, F. H. Bradley, L. T. Hobhouse, R. B. Haldane, 
W. H. Fairbrother—all at Oxford; Messrs. John Adams, W. A. Watt, and W. S. 
M’Kechnie—all at Glasgow; Mr. J. Ellis McTaggart (Cambridge); Professors M. W. 
M’Callum and F. Anderson (Glasgow and University of Sydney, N. S. W.). (2) The 
Scoto-American group: the late Professors G. S. Morris (University of Michigan) 
and J. G. A. Dow (Glasgow and University of South Dakota); Dr. W. T. Harris and 
his associates in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy ; Professors John Watson and 

J. Cappon (Glasgow and Queen's University, Canada); Professor Dyde (Queen’s 
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or not, few men of our generation have escaped their influence. It has 
spread far and wide, has permeated art, science, literature, and theology. 
Owing very much to them, idealism has become the dominant philosophy in 
England, Scotland, and America. When they began their work, it needed 
courage for a man to profess to be an idealist, now it takes some courage to 
profess anything else. Idealism has captured most of the philosophic chairs 
in our Scottish universities, and its familiar phraseology is heard in our 
sermons. 

The landmarks of the movement ought to be mentioned, 
for dates are not unimportant. As noted already, Dr. James 
Hutchison Stirling ( The Secret of Hegel % 1865) was the pioneer, 
although James Frederick Ferrier, professor of moral philosophy 
at St. Andrews (1845-64), merits mention; for had he been 
spared, possibly had he received a chair in the larger University 
of Edinburgh, he would certainly have given new direction to 

University, Canada) 1 ; Professors Howison (California), Royce (Harvard), Sterrett 
(Washington), Dewey (Chicago), Seth and Schurman (Edinburgh and Cornell), McGil- 
livary (Cornell), Mizes (Texas), Caldwell (Edinburgh and Northwestern), Smith (Edin¬ 
burgh and Lake Forest). II. In theology: The philosophico-theological group (chiefly 
Glasgow): the late Principal Caird; the late Rev. Drs. W. Mackintosh and E. B. Spiers; 
Professors J. Orr (Glasgow), Allan Menzies and John Herkless (St. Andrews), J. Pat¬ 
rick (Edinburgh), R. Mackintosh (Manchester), James Denney (Glasgow), T. B. Kil¬ 
patrick (Winnipeg, Manitoba); Principal Patrick (Winnipeg); Rev. Drs. G. Matheson 
(Edinburgh), C. Campbell (Dundee), J. Lindsay (Kilmarnock), J. Kidd (Glasgow), F. 
Ferguson (Glasgow), and D. W. Forrest (Skelmorlie); Rev. Messrs. A. Robinson 
(Crieff) and Garvie (Montrose)—all the foregoing being Glasgow graduates; Prin¬ 
cipal Fairbaira (Mansfield College, Oxford), Rev. C. F. D'Arcy (Dublin), the Lux 
Mundi men. It is to be remembered of course, that many of my friends and 
acquaintances just mentioned—and doubUess the same holds of others unknown to 
me personally—would, like myself, refuse to be ticketed as members of “a school.” 
But that one and all have been affected by the tendencies represented cannot be 
denied. It may be of interest to note here, further, the following passage from Pro¬ 
fessor A. Campbell Fraser's Thomas Reid (in the 44 Famous Scots " series): 44 Glasgow 
is in fact associated with almost all the names that adorn the literature of philosophy 
in Scotland in the last century and in this” (p. 74). (Hume is the great exception.) 
Witness Gerschom Carmichael, Francis Hutcheson, George Jardine, Archibald Alison, 
Adam Smith, Thomas Reid, Francis Jeffrey, John Gibson Lockhart, James Mylne, 
Dugald Stewart, 44 Christopher North,” Sir William Hamilton, W. G. Sellar, Sir 
Alexander Grant, John Muir, John Veitch, James McCosh, Henry Calderwood, John 
Nichol, William Cunningham, Robert Flint, and Professor Fraser himself — all of 
whom either studied or taught at the University of Glasgow; and now this widespread 
idealistic movement. It is noteworthy, Anally, that the earliest protagonist of this 
movement, the eminent Dr. James Hutchison Stirling ( The Secret of Hegel , 1865), is 
also a student of Glasgow origin. 
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Scottish philosophical teaching. 4 In 1866 Dr. Edward Caird 
assumed the professorship of moral philosophy at Glasgow, and 
thus began his intimate association with his brother John, who had 
been elected professor of divinity in 1861, and who became prin¬ 
cipal in 1873. From this period onward we must find the chief 
events in the publication of books. Of these the most notable 
are probably as follows: Wallace’s The Logic of Hegel , translated 
from the “ Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences ," with Pro¬ 
legomena (1874); Edward Caird's A Critical Account of the 
Philosophy of Kant , with an Historical Introduction (1877); Green's 
“Introduction" to his edition of Hume's Treatise of Human 
Nature (1878); Adamson's “Shaw Lectures" On the Philosophy 
of Kant (1879); John Caird's Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion (1880); Watson's Kant and His English Critics (1881), 
important because the first work of the second generation, so to 
speak — the generation of pupils, to attract widespread atten¬ 
tion; Green's Prolegomena to Ethics (1883), notable, not only 
in itself, but because it strikes the “ethics without dogma or 
theology" note so strongly repeated later by a group of the 
younger men. These were followed by a flood of works which 
testified to the force of the movement, and to the skill and influ¬ 
ence of its leaders in their capacity as teachers. Here we have the 
books of the discipleship period, which seems to be on the wane 
today. It may be added in passing that the earliest signs of a 
similar tendency in the United States date from the inception 
of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1867), and from the late 
C. C. Everett's Science of Thought (1869). 

In theology the symptoms were more sporadic, mainly because 
all teachers of this subject occupying positions of prestige in 
Great Britain were, and still are, bound by the confessional 
restrictions imposed by the national churches of England and 
Scotland. 5 The following extracts from a prospectus prefixed to 
the first volume of the English translation of Keim’s History of 
Jesus of Nazara (1873) show how the wind was blowing: 

4 Ferrier’s visit to Germany fell in 1834, when he undoubtedly became acquainted 
with the Hegelian system. 

5 The institution of the “Gifford Lectureships” at the four Scottish universities 
has done something to relieve this situation. 
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A good deal has been already effected in the way of translating foreign 
theological literature, a series of works from the pens of Hengstenberg, 
Haeveraick, Delitzsch, Keil, and others of the same school, having of late 
years been published in English, but, as the names of the authors just men¬ 
tioned will at once suggest to those conversant with the subject, the tendency 
of these works is for the most part conservative. It is a theological, litera¬ 
ture of a more independent character, less biassed by dogmatical preposses¬ 
sions, a literature which is represented by such works as those of Ewald, 
Hupfeld, F. C. Baur, Zeller, Kothe, Keim, Schrader, Hausrath, NSldeke, 
Pfleiderer, etc., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, Scholten, and others, 
in Holland, that it is desirable to render accessible to English readers who 
are not familiar with the languages of the continent. The demand for works 
of this description is not yet so widely extended among either the clergy or 
the laity of Great Britain as to render it practicable for publishers to bring 
them out in any considerable numbers at their own risk. 

Among the signatories of this significant document are: Tul- 
loch, Jowett, Stanley, Samuel Davidson, Martineau, John Caird, 
Edward Caird, Sidgwick, Kegan Paul, Robert Wallace, Lewis 
Campbell, Cheyne, and John Muir, the orientalist, to whom the 
project was indebted materially for financial support. Scotch 
Sermons (1880) may be taken, along with Service's Salvation 
Here and Hereafter (1877), 6 as additional indications. I am 
inclined to think it very probable that the tendency toward his¬ 
torical, as contrasted with dogmatic, theology, characteristic of 
the nineteenth century after Schleiermacher, is accountable for 
that absence of system which marks the theological aspects of 
the movement under consideration, and renders it so much easier 
to trace them rather in a “climate of opinion" than in any 
articulated body of doctrine. Regarded from this point of view, 
it might be said that the theologians preceded the philosophers; 
for it is necessary to recall Jowett's Epistles of St. Paul (1855) 
and the prophetic Essays and Reviews (i860). Further, I incline 
to think that the desiderated theological synthesis will never be 
forthcoming, either in Great Britain or in the United States, 
from followers of the idealistic school. There are respects in 
which theology must always wait upon philosophy, and the new 
metaphysics, whatever they may owe to the Scoto-Oxonian-St. 
Louis groups, are likely to be more radical (and constructive) 

•See my article in the New World , September, 1897. 
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than anything the Hegelian purview has contained. Indeed, the 
Master of Balliol himself hinted at this when, in the “ Memoir " 
of his brother, he wrote: 

Perhaps he did not realize—I say this only to indicate a difference 
between us which was never completely settled in all our discussions—how 
great must be the transformation of the creed of Christendom before, in the 
language of Goethe's well known tale, the hut of the fisherman can be trans¬ 
formed into the altar of the great Temple of Humanity. 7 

Twenty years ago, when criticism of the theories attributed 
to the idealists, neo-Hegelians, or neo-Kantians — names are 
misleading in the connection—began to become increasingly 
insistent, the period requisite to the adjustment of perspective 
had not elapsed. Accordingly, the half-truth of epigram often 
elbowed out the whole truth of independent appreciation. 
Hegel's system was stigmatized a “quarry for fallacies;" folk 
winked as they passed the mot , “German philosophers when they 
die go to Oxford ;" Dr. Stirling was alleged to have “kept the 
secret of Hegel through two thick volumes;" the “union of 
contradictories," judged according to the straitest letter of the 
old logical laws, became a fruitful subject for stinging pleasant¬ 
ries— “the true maxim is, not die to live, but die/ to live;" 
similarly, on eminent authority, “ Scotland had taken to wearing 
Germany’s cast-off clothing." Today criticism is more serious, 
because more fundamental; your Hegelian cannot afford to 
smile his opponents down any longer. If you call him a dis¬ 
ciple, he inclines to lose his temper—never, by the way, too well 
controlled in some cases. At the outset, then, it is indispensable 
to come to some sort of understanding in respect of all that the 
school has accomplished. For, whether we care to admit it or 
not, the facts are that idealism found British (and American) 
thought in a definite condition, and has effected a real trans¬ 
formation during the past forty years. In strict fairness no less 
can be urged. Some attention must be given, therefore, to the 
situation upon which “neo-Hegelianism" burst. 

If we turn to American colleges as they were in the sixties 
and early seventies, a curious spectacle salutes us. Philosophy 

7 The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity (Introduction, p. lxvii). 
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as now understood, at least in the great universities, hardly 
existed, while, so far as any unified body of opinion was con¬ 
cerned, the Scottish common-sense school held the field, broken 
here and there by dogmatic vagaries traceable to denominational 
pressure. 8 As we are to be concerned here with British thought 
chiefly, no more than this need be said. 

Crossing the water, the observer finds an analogous disposi¬ 
tion ; one, however, marked by wide contrasts in detail, par¬ 
ticularly as concerns denominational influences. A personal 
reminiscence may serve to elucidate this. I recall that about the 
year 1879 one of the most eminent of living British thinkers 
asked me this question: “What are you young men reading; 
who influences you most ?” After a little reflection, I replied 
that the members of my circle owed most to Darwin. I then 
inquired: 14 Where were you and your contemporaries obtaining 
inspiration twenty-five years ago ? ” He replied instantly: 
“Carlyle.” At the time when this conversation took place it 
might have been misinterpreted very easily. Looking back upon 
it from the vantage of the twentieth century, the possibility of 
misreading has nigh vanished. The interpretation is simple, and 
a good deal can be gleaned from the process. 

When Carlyle began to exercise vital sway over the youth, 
what was afoot in the intellectual centers of England and Scotland, 
of the latter especially, because in the mass Scotland is more 
intellectually inclined than her neighbor ? A superficial exami¬ 
nation results in a curious paradox. While science had become 
international, French, British, and Germans vying with, and 
consciously reacting upon, each other, reflection had remained 
strangely insular. For, although the thought of eighteenth- 
century France found expression in Hume and Adam Smith as 
distinctly as in Voltaire and Rousseau, its fundamental principles 
served but to confirm the “British tradition” from Locke on. 
Things seen are eternal, things unseen are exceeding prob¬ 
lematical, possibly non-existent. In a word, even the ortho¬ 
dox dealt with the spiritual as if it were material or, at best, 

* An anthology of the text-books of the time is significant, and not devoid of 
amusement. 
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sensational. Curious as the situation may appear, it is quite clear 
now that the deists and their clerical foes fell back on identical 
first principles. And, thanks to the long-drawn-out domination 
of “natural theology” among the English-speaking peoples,the 
deistic attitude maintained itself far into the nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless, the paradox just noted fades into thin air when 
we recall that Paley, the Bridgewater Treatises men, and all the 
lesser lights whom they represented, were completely innocent 
of Kant, much more of Hegel; even Spinoza they knew for 
nothing but an unsanctified blasphemer. Hutton and Playfair, 
Sedgwick and Lyell, Murchison and Hugh Miller had indeed 
begun to apply the conception of development to the life-history 
of our planet, but for long the seductive idea of successive 
“catastrophes,” with its plain corollary of successive 44 crea¬ 
tions, M served to conceal or disguise the ultimate import of the 
new standpoint. The time occupied by the fact, not the fact 
itself, attracted adverse attention. Moreover, as has so often 
been the case in Britain, much of the best intellect found 
sufficient outlet in practical politics and in administration. 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Cockburn, Horner, Petty, Lord John Rus¬ 
sell here met more than enough to enlist their energies. Further, 
in ecclesiastical circles, the rising evangelical party was replacing 
the deistic quasi-Calvinism of the Moderates, replacing, that is, 
a force which had always made for liberty of thought by another, 
in compacted theory and in first principles, reactionary, and this 
only. Even the Oxford movement, the Anglican contemporary 
of the Scottish evangelical revival, although not reactionary 
necessarily, offered nothing constructive in the direction of 
philosophical theory; even if it sufficed, as it did, to render men 
restive under the barrenness and superficiality of current concep¬ 
tions. Individualism still maintained its pristine vitality, despite 
the rule of the Tories (political medievalists) under Wellington. 
Indeed, the memorable legislative reforms, falling between 1832 
and 1846, owe their being to this tendency. Yet, by 1832 any¬ 
thing in the nature of the Manchester school had already 
become a mere tradition with constructive German thinkers, 9 

9 J. G. Fichte, Der geschlossene Handelsstaat —the foreword of the socialistic and 
“social ethics” movement — dates from 1800. 
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even although it was paving the way for the rule of the English , 
bourgeoisie , and gifting the “middle classes” a series of simple 
categories whereby they could regulate their livesrtheir politics, 
and, worse luck, their theology and philosophy. The alliance 
between the Manchester school, the Liberal party, and English 
associationism (in ethics, utilitarianism) resulted, so far as philo¬ 
sophical principles were concerned, in the domination of the 
eighteenth-century mechanical view of things spiritual, which, 
by the way, the Anglo-Saxon folk retain in large part to this 
good hour, as we cannot too often call to mind. And as the 
orthodox, albeit unconsciously, held by the same ultimate prin¬ 
ciples, they remained unchallenged to all intents and purposes 
till Carlyle's appearance. There is no god but Gladstone, and 
John Stuart Mill is his prophet—truly an amazing creed two 
generations after the Critique of Pure Reason , a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury after Hegel's Rechtsphilosophie . What matter if, as befitted, 
this deity were of character incalculably more complex than his 
prophet; he must, as always, speak to the “intelligence” of the 
people through the man, whose simplicitas , rendered sancta by 
Gladstonian benison, could be at once understood and have free 
course. No doubt, Newmans and Rossettis and Brownings and 
Holman Hunts had ventured to show their faces—but pour tire 
or, as it was oftener, to be blackguarded roundly. Not this man, 
but Barabbas! Their time had not yet come. Nevertheless, 
astonished as we may well be today when we come to face the 
facts, what else could one expect from a community in whose 
chief center of intellectual prestige a Mansel was acclaimed 
savior of the situation ? A strenuous, but cramped generation, 
it accomplished much for justice as against privilege, but it paid 
the price, in effecting naught for spiritual insight as against 
analytic understanding. The children of this world overcame 
the children of light and held them in durance vile. So much 
so that we who live in another atmosphere find it far more diffi¬ 
cult to rethink the conditions incident to this age than to enter 
into sympathy with those characteristic of the “ Revival of Let¬ 
ters,” or to discover near affinities in the spacious conceptions of 
the Athenian sages. For criticism is destructive, disintegrating 
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no longer; it must be appreciative, constructive; the historical 
method has left us no talents to roll up in a napkin and to bury; 
we are enjoined to put them out to usury, induced often, in spite 
of our Anglo-Saxon “self-help.” Tradition with its mechanical 
categories happens to be at such a discount that we are nigh 
unable to comprehend a tithe of all it meant when the “Great 
White Queen” stepped to the British throne. It remains to 
attempt a vague realization of this social consciousness by con¬ 
descending upon some few particulars. 

In Scotland particularly politico-ecclesiastical questions were 
uppermost in men’s minds. The methods used to prevent Ferrier’s 
election (1856) to the chair of logic and metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh are still in vogue, unhappily—they 
have been employed twice within the last few years; but no one 
would now dare to beat the drum ecclesiastic in face of the 
public. The idea that a thinker is to be bound beforehand to 
teach a certain kind of philosophy, the more milk and water the 
better, is now as dead as the notion that a chemist must incul¬ 
cate phlogiston or a physicist the conception of a first cause 
“eminently acquainted with the problems of geometry.” But 
what might be expected from an environment in which, eight 
years later than the Ferrier fama t a prominent leader of the 
Free Church was voted down for a professorship by the pres¬ 
bytery of Edinburgh because, forsooth, he had suggested that 
other forms of church government than the one favored by his 
own little communion might possess good points ? This, when 
Lyell and Darwin and “George Eliot” had done some of their 
most significant work, and had raised problems connected with 
life and* mind destined to alter the entire outlook upon the 
meaning of the universe! As was well said at the time in the 
columns of the leading Scottish newspaper: “There is here 
another proof of a fact we have long known and felt, that with 
many people the chief of heresies is toleration; and that, though 
there are many sins, the greatest of these is charity.” Even 
within the Church of Scotland, where a liberalizing party was 
surely, if slowly, raising its head, endless time was devoted to 
puerile discussion about the use of organs in public worship, 
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read prayers, and the like; while the proposal to relieve the 
laity, called to serve in the eldership, from the obligation of 
subscribing the Westminster Confession raised a tempest. What 
are we to think of the state of mind whence the following 
emerged so late as 1864 ? 41 Heresy is creeping in through very 

narrow meshes. We have the poison of the Essays and Reviews 
creeping in through the veins of the talented, the philosophical, 
and the learned; we have the false arithmetic of Colenso making 
the books of Moses a cunningly devised fable; we have Renan's 
History of Christ , in which our Savior is painted in terms so 
beautiful as to make him a moon-eyed enthusiast and an 
unworthy impostor. Are these the times in which we are to 
remove the landmark^ of our fathers?" Yes, 44 the landmarks 
of our fathers"—dualism, mechanism, supernaturalism, and 
similar assorted superstitions or ignorances—were the themes 
that interested. 44 Poison creeping in" from the present arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, from the greatest force for educational 
progress nineteenth-century Oxford saw, from Baden Powell, or 
from H. B. Wilson, is supremely amusing as things stand now; 
and poor Colenso's arithmetic would but ill bear comparison, in 
its influence on ideas of Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
with much taught as commonplace today in our most obscurantist 
seminaries of theology. What kind of people were they, one of 
whose most sainted church leaders could say publicly, without 
provoking the ghost of a smile, and speaking of the American 
Civil War, 44 God has begun to ride his bloody circuit, and the 
cup of judgment is to go round " ? Small wonder that the most 
approved works of this period, dealing with moral and spiritual 
problems, abound in pitiful banalities. Gross anthropomorphism, 
extending even to minor details, marks too often the prevalent 
ideas about deity; Jesus frequently appears as a strictly official 
personage, whose office seems to have been to overturn the 
foundations of morality by some extramundane hocus-pocus. 
44 He came as their substitute, to answer for transgressors; to 
take upon his own head their guilt and doom, that a righteous 
sentence of legal and judicial acquittal may, by the Father's 
grace, be freely theirs." The ethical conceptions, so conspicuous 
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today, and saddling man the individual with responsibility for 
cooperation with God, have not dawned. The realm of nature 
is burked or flouted with curious frequency, and authoritative 
books, when secular, receive nauseous praise or unmitigated 
condemnation, both flowing from preconceived dogmas; when 
sacred, are twisted to bolster up mediaeval propositions, and this 
in a manner utterly devoid of historical proportion. The ques¬ 
tions, What is nature ? and, How did these books come to be 
written at all ? never occur. In short, the historical and com¬ 
parative methods, like the idea of development, are conspicuous 
by their absence. Dualism reigns everywhere. God versus the 
world, conventional saint versus conventional sinner, natural 
versus revealed theology, spirit versus nature, the law versus 
grace—all the old, familiar contradictions serve to generate all 
the old, familiar puzzles; oppositions that are no oppositions 
shoot forth problems that are no problems. 

And when at length construction begins—as, for example, 
with Darwin—the insensate attacks of “creationists” reveal the 
same lack of insight, of the cosmic sense. There is no feeling 
for the things which cannot be shaken. Lyell, then Colenso, 
then Darwin evoke a crescendo of abuse which, at this date, 
not merely raises a laugh, but calls forth pity, if not scorn, for 
its blind authors. People had learned nothing, had forgotten 
nothing. “If the development theory of the origin of man 
shall, in a little while, take the place—as it doubtless will — 
with other exploded scientific speculations, then they who 
accept it with its proper logical consequences will, in the life to 
come, have their portion with those who in this life * know not 
God and obey not the gospel of his Son.’ M America is respon¬ 
sible for this vapid vaticination. It is a “ brutal philosophy, to 
wit, there is no God, and the ape is our Adam“the principle 
of natural selection is absolutely incompatible with the word of 
God ; 99 “ it contradicts the revealed relations of the creation to 
its Creator; ” “a huge imposture, doing away with all idea of God, 
turning the Creator out of doors 99 —these are some stray antiques 
gleaned from this period, near in time, but immeasurably dis¬ 
tant in habits of thought. For they betray an incompetence to 
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grasp the organic view which we, who are permeated by it, can 
hardly credit. And the point is that we cannot give their due 
to the English-speaking idealists till we call to mind that it was 
upon such a world they intruded. In the main, this was what 
they found. Our further task must be to see what they taught 
and what they have bequeathed. 

To begin with, the history of the course of the movement 
merits notice. The direction it took, as I have tried to show 
briefly in another place and connection, 10 is by no means parallel 
to that followed in Germany, as Professor Otto Pfleiderer sug¬ 
gested. 11 There was a long period of incubation, during which, 
strange as it may seem today, the great systems of the Kantian 
school, in their fundamental implications, attracted and received 
little notice. Possibly this may be traceable to the fact that the 
German language had not diffused itself widely in Britain, and 
the rage for translation lay still in the future. In any case, 
although Coleridge had studied Lessing and Jacobi, Kant and 
Schelling, he obtained no more than a general point of view. In a 
single instance, perhaps, he did light on something deeper, for the 
Kantian distinction between Verstand and Vemunft took strong 
hold on his imagination. Yet neither he nor De Quincey put 
forth the effort requisite to mastery over Kant. And there is no 
evidence that the poet discovered more in Schelling than the 
outpourings of a sympathetic genius. Carlyle reached, the case 
becomes even more striking. His equipment, vastly superior to 
that of his predecessors, might have resulted in a veritable trans¬ 
fusion of the Herder-to-Hegel intellectual temperament. We 
know that it did nothing of the kind. For Carlyle, thanks to 
the imperious demands of the interests that lent him character, 
neither stayed to probe the roots of idealism in Kant, nor pro¬ 
ceeded to think through the constructive expression in Hegel. 
He began and ended midmost—with Goethe and Fichte. For 
the rest, he conquered by the inward passion of his own towering 
personality. Accordingly, ere idealism came to capture the 

10 International Journal of Ethics , April, 1892, p. 40 x. 

SI Development of Theology , pp. 303 f. (first edition, where this tendency is most 
marked). 
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centers of English-speaking culture, a long period of general 
preparation—sporadic and critical and literary rather than sys¬ 
tematic, constructive, and philosophical—had elapsed. It 
remained to rationalize, as it were, the suggestions of “tran- 
scendentalists, ,, the insights of seers, and to bring them home, 
first, to the educated youth, then, through such converts, to the 
average man. Thus, although signs of effervescence may be 
traced so far back as the second decade of the nineteenth century,, 
the idealistic “idea of development” postdates the Origin of 
Species . No doubt, Dr. Stirling's 11 long and earnest labor” con¬ 
stitutes the last link between the days of “vague immensities” 
and those of philosophical Wissenschaft . For, referring to his 
commerce with Kant and Hegel, in the preliminary notice to the 
first edition of The Secret of Hegel , he wrote as follows: 

This is the last fruit, though first published, of a long and earnest labor 
devoted, in the main, to two men only—Kant and Hegel, and more closely, 
in the main also, to the three principal works (the Kritiken ) of the one, and 
the two principal works (The Logic and The Encyclopedia) of the other. 
This study has been the writer’s chief—not just to say sole—occupation during 
a greater number of years, and for a greater number of hours in each day of 
these years, than it is perhaps prudent to avow at present. 

The period of scholarship and of philosophical quickening, 
which thus opened, divides itself naturally, for one who is 
familiar with it, into three fairly definite stages, although, as is 
usual in similar cases, they overlap. First came the discovery 
of the Hegelian system and appreciation of its vast importance. 
The characteristic productions of this initiatory time are the 
translations (from Hegel) of Dr. Stirling and of the late Pro¬ 
fessor Wallace. A second outgrowth followed, the result mainly 
of the demands made upon the leading idealists in their situa¬ 
tion as academic teachers. A new reading of the history of 
philosophy, an interpretation of the origins of idealism itself, and 
a critical-constructive reaction upon the fundamental positions of 
the traditional British standpoint, were the main consequences. 
These may be traced easily in Dr. E. Caird’s first work on Kant , 
in the late T. H. Green’s destructive distillation of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, now published in the first volume of 
his collected Works , and in Professor Adamson’s lectures On 
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Kant . Of course, we must remember that the years of academic 
teaching intercalate with those of discovery. Dr. Caird and 
T. H. Green began to teach in 1866, at Glasgow and Oxford 
respectively, and Wallace, also at Oxford, two years later. But 
the published results go over for a decade. By the late seventies 
and the eighties a third stage has arrived. For want of a more 
suitable descriptive title, we call it the period of discipleship, 
even if adverse criticism begins to sound a minor note. But 
with this last we are not to deal here. The pupils of the four 
great teachers—the brothers Caird, Green, and Wallace—now 
make themselves heard, and it becomes evident that certain 
marked lines—possibly lines of least resistance, certainly lines 
of real constructive interest—are being followed up. The 
absence of a large output of systematic writing in pure philoso¬ 
phy at once causes comment—Drs. F. H. Bradley and Bernard 
Bosanquet conspicuous by exception; while the strong attrac¬ 
tion exerted by ethical, political, theological, and even literary 
subjects strikes one vividly. Here the wide divergence between 
German and British conditions, with the resultant effects, appear 
on the most cursory examination. As everyone is vaguely 
aware, the English universities have often been subjected to the 
criticism that their contributions to scholarship bear no propor¬ 
tion to their wealth and other opportunities. Whether this be 
true or false, no estimate of these institutions does them even- 
handed justice unless it make account of all they have done, and 
continue to do, for the administration of the empire. Balliol Col¬ 
lege, for example, by its tradition for scholarship, may have 
acquired an enviable preeminence among its peers. Yet, as 
likely as not, the first Balliol man you happen to meet will have 
little to say of this; but he will surely tell you that his “ society ’* 
is responsible for the last three governors-general of India. 
Further, the great mass of English students are subjected to the 
silent, formative pressure of the “public schools,** a process 
which continues naturally, and propagates itself, in the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Indeed, English university educa¬ 
tion has been molded extensively by this very influence, and so 
political and ethico-social problems attract many of the ables 
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students. The staples of the Oxford “schools," Plato's Dia¬ 
logues and Aristotle's Ethics , face in the same direction. The 
contributions of Green’s pupils, and of others belonging to the 
contemporary generation of English scholars, to such problems, 
have possessed their own distinctive note, and are more than 
likely to exert influence in future, particularly on the 14 platform ” 
of the Liberal party. In this connection it is unnecessary to do 
more than mention the publications of Arnold Toynbee and of 
Dr. James Bonar, of Professors MacCunn, Ritchie, Mackenzie, 
and F. C. Montague. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, the tendency of the uni¬ 
versities has been toward the production of men of strong, 
sometimes unregulated, individuality. 14 It is matter of regret," 
wrote the late Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, “that there is so 
much in our university system to encourage mere activity; so 
little that tends to moderate and tranquillize; so little that recalls 
the great distinction between the love of excellence and the love 
of excelling, or emphasizes the fact that it is not what a human 
being knows, but what he is, that concerns us. To most men 
hard work of some sort is a necessity; but mere energy requires 
direction, sometimes restraint." In other words, the Scottish uni¬ 
versities are what the national character has made them, and 
their arrangements tend to intensify popular qualities. There 
the social atmosphere generated by the English 44 public school" 
has absolutely no place. At the same time, Scotsmen possess 
a rallying-point in their national Presbyterianism, and a majority 
of the most promising philosophical students, twenty years ago, 
looked to the church as their life-work; if not to the church, then 
to academic teaching under circumstances where the problems 
naturally incident to the church were the prominent, though by 
no means exclusive, concern. Thus we find that, while the 
political and ethical nuance of idealism in its second generation 
belongs to the English universities, and to those Scots—and 
they are many—who took a course there, the theological line 
was continued rather in the northern kingdom and under its 
ethos . Thereby hangs a tale. 

Till 1890, if not somewhat later, the inner temper of each of the 
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three large Presbyterian bodies—the Church of Scotland,, the 
Free Church, and the United Presbyterian Church”—was not 
by any means identical. The state church was associated in 
many minds with latitudinarianism ; the Free Church, with evan¬ 
gelical conservatism—witness the dismissal of Robertson Smith, 
and the suspicion cast on Professors Bruce and Dods, which 
lingers still; the United Presbyterian Church occupied middle 
ground, leaning, on the whole, toward the conservative attitude. 
Accordingly, we find a right, a center, and a left, all the out¬ 
come, to a large degree, of the national situation in matters 
ecclesiastical. 13 It were wiser, however, to drop names asso¬ 
ciated with the internal division of the German Hegelians, and 
to fall back on a broader method of distinction. Regarded 
thus, it may be said that there were, and still are, those who, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, on the occasion of a 
conflict between philosophical principles and theological pre¬ 
suppositions, permitted the latter to overcome the former. Of 
this attitude, The Christian View of God and the Worlds by Professor 
James Orr, now of Glasgow, formerly of Edinburgh, is a good 
illustration. Others, again, tended to identify philosophy and 
theology. This seems characteristic of Principal Caird’s Funda¬ 
mental Ideas of Christianity , as the quotation given above indi¬ 
cates. 14 A third class more than hinted that philosophical 
principles must be thought through to their legitimate conclu¬ 
sions, and theological doctrines be left to take the consequences. 
The late Dr. Mackintosh, in his Natural History of the Christian 
Religum (probably the most remarkable of the idealistic con¬ 
tributions to theology), and Dr. Edward Caird, in his Evolution 
of Religion (the second volume particularly), point in some such 

*• The Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church ceased to exist as separate 
denominations in the autumn of 1900; they consolidated then, by mutual consent, 
under the title of the United Free Church. 

13 True fifteen years ago, this scarcely holds today. The orthodox wing in the 
Church of Scotland appears to have gained the upper hand again, under the very 
interesting guise (for Presbyterianism) of a “high church,” patristic, even sacramen- 
tarian movement. On the other hand, the Free Church has become broader in its 
theology, although it remains evangelical in its Christianity. 

14 See p. 450. 
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direction. The Saviour in the Newer Light , although it entirely 
lacks the power of the works just mentioned, has special interest 
in that it caused the deposition of its author, Mr. Alexander 
Robinson, from the ministry of the Church of Scotland, several 
years ago. This circumstance, among others, warrants the state¬ 
ment that the “right and the center,” particularly the former, 
have molded churchmen in Scotland; the lay element has not 
yet brought forth representatives, interested in theology, numer¬ 
ous enough to afford basis for judgment; even if, as it is impor¬ 
tant to note, Dr. E. Caird is a layman, and the late Dr. 
Mackintosh resigned from the ministry ere he published his 
masterful book. 

In briefest outline, then, such is the history of the rise and 
extension of this tendency in thought. 

When confronted abruptly with the question, What did the 
idealists teach ? one must confess that, in some respects, a clear- 
cut reply cannot be furnished easily. As idealism has gone, the 
English stem came late, and much had happened ere it bore 
its own fruit.* For example, the disruption of the German 
Hegelian school raised problems, and also removed difficulties, 
even if it promoted causes of misunderstanding. Moreover, the 
progress of science, epecially under the aegis of Darwin, dif¬ 
fused a new atmosphere, and imparted tendencies that Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel himself did not experience. To be just, 
the British-An\erican idealists do possess reasons for grievance 
when, as the fashion of some is, they are roundly dismissed for 
mere disciples and copyists. A simple reproduction of “ Kant 
and the Epigones” ought not to be anticipated. In matters 
philosophical, different skies mean different moods. 

Taking our question first in its more general aspect, a precise 
answer lies ready to hand. The “neo-Hegelian” movement 
brought the secluded thought of British and American culture 
into vital relation with what may be called the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury philosophico-theological point of view. If Aristotle taught 
philosophy to speak Greek, Descartes transferred the proverb to 
French, Bacon and Hobbes and Locke to English. Equally, 
Kant and his successors made German the dominant tongue. 
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Now this final achievement had stood for a generation when 
Coleridge discovered, and appropriated, xs Schelling. And, when 
we survey this generation, we find that the Kantians effected so 
much for the same reasons as did Aristotle. A national, or 
rather racial, efflorescence supplied occasion, material, and 
motive-force. A Janus-like paradox arises here. First, at no 
time had English literature been so influential in Germany and 
in Europe. Its freedom and freshness won upon many foreign¬ 
ers. But the freedom happened to be a result of political con¬ 
ditions pregnant with individualism, while the freshness flowed 
from the discovery of strange things worthy of admiration in 
the old ballads, in country life or scenes, in common folk in 
their average moments, as the nascent novel shows. This kind 
of freedom and freshness was not the affair with which the 
Teutonic spirit was to concern itself, and to return later to Eng¬ 
land by way of paying off a loan. For, secondly, German civili¬ 
zation, after the middle of the eighteenth century, is remarkable 
mainly for the formation of a social and historical sense alien 
entirely to the British spirit of that day. Further, thrown back on 
themselves by poverty of civic opportunity, Kant, with the rest, 
rendered life concentric to the culture of the individual—Goethe 
standing forth the classical type. This culture, in turn, origi¬ 
nated and was the new thing that may be termed the nineteenth- 
century standpoint. While the British, having won, or being on 
the highroad toward winning, political enfranchisement, pro¬ 
ceeded to theorize concerning the abstract rights of the abstract 
individual, which they associated with it, the Germans, deprived 
of political outlet, proceeded to discover the principles under¬ 
lying the relation between a man and his social environment. 
They extended this inquiry to all realms then known, and so 
formulated the kuUurkistorische mode of thought, a tendency so 
alien from the English tradition that our very language lacks 
names, and even phrases, to convey it. This Teutonic develop¬ 
ment, to which such categories as evolution, organism, rela¬ 
tionship, social pressure, and the like, are so essential, found 

15 For the most accurate account of Coleridge’s relation to Schelling see Black - 
wood's Magazine , March, 1840. The late Professor J. F. Ferrier is the author of the 
article. 
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representative expression in Winckelmann as early as 1755; with 
Lessing’s Education of the Human Race (1780), Herder’s Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry (1782), and Ideen (1784-9), it had already 
received full-throated statement. Whether in art, in literature, 
in political philosophizing, in jurisprudence, or in reflection 
proper, the conception of the “social-individual” was winning its 
transforming way everywhere. In a word, a general outlook, not 
far removed from that of Darwin, but applied in the sphere 
of things ideal, was gaining a rapid mastery. It is the glory 
of the British idealistic movement to have brought authentic 
news of this renaissance to English culture. It was an achieve¬ 
ment the vast importance of which we do not yet fathom 
sufficiently. For the bones, left dry by an outworn “ classicism * 
and a disintegrating individualism, were shaken, and came 
together, bone to his bone, and the breath came to them, and 
they lived, and stood upon their feet. 

This, the general aspect of the teaching, affords a clue lead¬ 
ing straight to the particular doctrines. For it implies that 
analysis, colligation, external classification have been dispos¬ 
sessed by synthesis, relationship, and internal self-expression as 
part of an organic whole. In one word, dialectic rules the uni¬ 
verse of human experience. To be sure, not necessarily the 
formal dialectic of Hegel; but the conception of immanent 
principle pervading individual things, of individual things as 
coming to their individuality in proportion as they reveal this 
universal (immanent) element. What does this mean ? It is 
safer to let a representative writer make reply: 

Even in the hypothetically assumed case that there is only an ideal 
nature in the consciousness of thinking minds, we could not escape from the 
question how the different subjects come to a corresponding image of the 
world, and how they are able to distinguish what is merely subjectively rep¬ 
resented from the common or objective mode of representation—that is to 
say, how they can distinguish truth from error. This question, however, can 
hardly be solved otherwise than by the assumption of a universal conscious¬ 
ness which must be the common ground\ as well as the ruling law , of all indi¬ 
vidual consciousnesses or minds .If it holds true of the individual being 

that the final end which results from the development of its life is also 
already the ideal prius of the whole process, then we shall be able to apply 
the same thought to the whole process of the life of our earth, and to draw 
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therefrom a conclusion as to the principle of the process. And we are justi¬ 
fied in doing so by the very fundamental thought of modem biology, accord¬ 
ing to which all the life of the earth forms one advancing development from 

the lowest to the highest forms of existence.If, therefore, the whole 

history of the world shows itself as the teleological process of the advancing 
realization of the divine purpose of the world , we are entitled to find in the 
history of the world the revelation of the world-governing wisdom of God. 1 * 

From the traditional English point of view, this is “clapping 
of wings to all the solid old lumber of the world ” with a ven¬ 
geance. And the amazement, not to say searching of heart, 
caused could not fail to increase as the successive applications 
made their appearance in detail. 

One point in particular must be blazoned forth constantly. 
No matter how completely we may tend to lose ourselves in the 
ramifications of the system, we must always remember that its 
pivotal center is history. The historical method, applied to cul¬ 
ture ( Kultur ), constitutes its main distinctive mark. What this 
implies has been stated vividly, possibly most vividly, by certain 
literary investigators. When Gustav Freytag, speaking of his 
Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit (1858), calls it “a picture 
of the growth of our national soul during the last two thousand 
years,” he states as succinctly as may be the precise situation. 
And he elaborates this view, on its universal side, in the same 
forthright manner: 

What is printed here from old documents are largely reports of men of 
the past about their own experiences, not infrequently insignificant incidents 
in the life of the common crowd. But just as every gesture of a strange man 
whom we meet for the first time, his address, his first words, give us the 
image of a fixed personality, an imperfect an unfinished image, to be sure, but 
yet a whole; so every document in which the life of an individual is revealed 
has, if we mistake not, the curious effect of bringing before us with a sudden 
clearness an image of the life of the people ; a very incomplete and unsatis¬ 
factory image, yet likewise a whole, around which a large variety of ideas 
and facts, stored up in our mind, flash-like shoot together, as crystals round 

their center.Millions of individuals make the people, in millions of 

souls the life of the people is pulsating, but the conscious and unconscious 
working together of the millions produces a spiritual content in which, at times 
at least, the soul of the whole people appears as a living, self-creating unity. 

,6 0 . Pfleiderer, The Philosophy and Development of Religion , Vol. I, pp. 142, 
156, 157, 202. 
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Similarly, with his eye now on the individual side, W. H. 
Riehl declares : 

The age, that is, the nation at a particular stage of its development, 
creates the man and the man helps to create his age; every epoch-making 
mind is at the same time father and child, disciple and master of his age, and 
the more fully he surrenders himself to it, the more fully will he control it. 

The pronouncements are unmistakable. The individual is 
caught up in the network of a tremendous process ; to be himself, 
to know himself, he must be and know the process. Now, it is 
just in such aspects of the idealistic theory that the English- 
speaking group happens to have developed its greatest strength, 
because it was precisely on this side that English insularity most 
needed awakening. In reviewing the matter, we may confine 
ourselves to questions either directly or indirectly of theological 
interest. 

As the passages cited suggest very clearly, brushing aside 
the intervening details, we arrive at the bedrock of principle 
when we reach the fundamental problems of God, the universe, 
and man. What is God ? What is the ultimate nature of the 
universe ? What is the meaning of man’s life ? This last, be it 
observed, demands that the first and second be solved, for it 
implies a settled conception of the interrelationship between 
God, the universe, and man. Now, the idealistic theory presents so 
many facets that it is by no means easy to focus the rays exactly 
on any one of these problems. A general tendency must therefore 
suffice ; and if, in describing this, we do some unfairness to 
individual authors, the movement with which they are associated 
must bear the blame. 

The idealistic conception of Deity stands in strongly marked 
contrast to the older conception it has done so much to displace. 
The idea formulated by the Latin theologians persisted after the 
Reformation through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
thanks to its affinity for the Newtonian philosophy and for nat¬ 
ural theology. Few are familiar with its implications now, much 
more nearly akin though they are to popular anthropomorphism 
than the later view. For, as a rule, men take the belated Cartesian 
exposition as a matter of course, not of inquiry. Summarily stated, 
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this popular theory separates God from the world and conceives 
of him as interfering with the natural order in the same way as 
an artificer might use his materials, or an experimenter discover 
compounds, or an executive enforce laws. Idealism, especially 
in the legitimate Hegelian line, would have none of this. On the 
dialectic theory, a worldless god and a godless world are equally 
irrational, equally impossible. On the contrary, God pervades 
the universe. Immanence, rather than transcendence, marks the 
character of the real relationship. Or, the doctrine does not set 
out with transcendence, but infers it from immanence, making it, 
in this sense, a secondary consideration. An evaporation — as 
a historical fact, a more or less complete evaporation—of the 
traditional supernaturalism follows from such a view. Whatever 
happens, without exception, must be regarded, not only as a 
natural event, but also as an event deriving from divine neces¬ 
sity. 11 Or if we prefer to have it so, let it be said that the order 
of the universe is the natural supernatural, by which is meant 
that the divine or supernatural element is never and nowhere 
absent, but also not more present in the spiritual than in the 
physical life, in the religious than in the secular and political 
sphere of human history. 0 For example, natural law cannot be 
viewed as a system with which God interferes now and then, 
from an external vantage-ground. The system itself constitutes 
an essential part of God. It is not our present business to com¬ 
ment upon this theory. Suffice it to point out that the conclu¬ 
sions to which it leads quite logically are of a kind to rule out 
all the traditional ground-dogmas distinctive of theology from 
Augustine down. They are in sharpest conflict with the mechani¬ 
cal and static categories peculiar to Calvinism, or, for that 
matter, any other “ism 0 that has carried weight since the 
Reformation. It makes no difference to the ultimate facts that, 
during the past generation, many have accepted this theory 
without recking the consequences. This has happened time and 
again under the influence of those mystic intuitions of it pro¬ 
ceeding from our modern English poets, like Browning and his 
wife. 
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Truth, so far, in my book: the truth which draws 
Through all things upwards — that a two-fold worlds 
Must go to a perfect cosmos. Natural things 
And spiritual,— who separates these two 
In art, in morals, in the social drift, 

Tears up the bond of nature. 
********* 

Man, the two-fold creature, apprehends 
********* 

The whole temporal show related royally, 

And built up to eteme significance 
Through the open arms of God. * There’s nothing great 
Nor small,’ has said a poet of our day, 
********* 

And truly, I reiterate, nothing’s small! 

No lily-muffled hum of a summer-bee, 

But finds some coupling with the spinning stars ; 

No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere; 

No chaffinch, but implies the cherubim; 

And (glancing on my own thin, veinfcd wrist) 

In such a little tremour of the blood 

The whole strong clamour of a vehement soul 

Doth utter itself distinct. Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God. ,y 

One of the most pressing needs of contemporary theological 
thought appears in this connection. British and American 
theologians owe it to themselves, to the peoples they represent, 
to the clarification, if not the advance, of thought, to come to a 
clear understanding respecting the conclusions involved; to 
embrace or reject them, adducing reasons, in the light of 
modern science, whether biblical, historical, archaeological, 
physical, or biological. Possibly a restatement of philosophy 
of religion, consonant with current demands, would accomplish 
this work most efficiently. In any case, whether we recognize 
it or not, the idealistic conception of God and its derivants find 
free course everywhere, and have created a situation where lack 
of decisive thinking cannot be tolerated much longer. 

The idealistic theory of the universe follows from, is the 
natural corollary to, its God-intoxication, in Hegel's phrase. 

^ The essence of the matter centers in the comprehension that the 

*7 Mrs. Browning, in Aurora Leigh , Book vii. 
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universe is a universe.* That is to say, the imperative injunction 
runs that it must be regarded as a single whole, inspired by an 
inward principle of unity; as a mighty fact, capable of being 
probed only in so far as this principle can prove itself amenable 
to the categories of human experience. Mysteries are not 
many; mystery is one. Matter and life and mind are all 
equally mysterious, or, if you please, their mysteriousness dis¬ 
appears on inspection, giving place to the final mysteriousness of 
the vast organism whose characteristic “ manifestations ” they 
are. The universe can be classed as a cosmos, therefore, but 
only because an inward power shoots through it, for in the light 
of this power alone can aught suffer explanation, can aught be 
suffered to possess reality. 

In a sense such a universal may be beyond knowledge; not, however, 
because it is too vague and general for definite thought, but for the opposite 
reason, that it is inexhaustible. It hides itself, if at all, not in darkness, but 
in light. It is the ground on which we stand, the atmosphere which surrounds 
us, the light by which we see, and the heaven that shuts us in. It is not only 
in all, but to all, and through all. 

" Intra cuncta nec inclusus , 

Extra cuncta nec exclusus." 

But, just for that reason, everything we know is a contribution to the 
knowledge of it, and nothing can be really known apart from it. For if it be 
true that our intelligence is organic, it cannot but grow by the evolution of its 
first principle, and every differentiation of its organs and functions must bring 
with it, or after it, a new integration; which in this case means a deepening 
knowledge of the principle itself. 18 

Here, too, as in the former case, fundamental positions, of 
capital importance, call for scrutiny. How fundamental, few have 
seen or, seeing, have cared to admit. The late Dr. Mackintosh, 
after his custom, minced no words, blinked no inferences: 

At no point is it permissible to call in the idea of an exceptional exertion 
of divine power, whether immanent or transcendent, supplementary to that 
which is eternally operative. It may be long before the theological mind 
becomes familiarized with this scientific, anti-supernaturalistic conception of 
the divine relation to the universe. But until this conception is embraced, 
theology will remain, as it now is, in a deadlock, with no possibility of advance 
in any direction whatever. 19 

18 E. Caird, The Evolution of Religion , Vol. I, pp. 153, 154. 

19 The Natural History of the Christian Religion , p. 35. 
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As before, these doctrines are in the very air we breathe. Yet 
small effort has been put forth to lay bare their final conclusions. 
We have yet to reckon with the idealistic construction. 

Finally, the anthropology flows from the cosmology, because 
man happens to form an integral part of the scheme of things. 
Further, “man is still man within the area of Christendom.” 
Developed in the “natural supernatural” course of events, 
human nature bears with it its own characteristic “manifesta¬ 
tion ” of the immanent divine principle. So far as finite eye 
can see, this is the goal, the ideal end toward which the 
grandiose labor of the time-spirit has been moving. And, just 
because the goal must be called ideal, man occupies the unique 
position of being a direct co-worker with God. As Carlyle has 
it: “God mend all! Nay, by God! we must help him to mend 
it!” Through this thrilling conception most of all, possibly, the 
idealistic philosophy has won supporters. For it is supremely 
fascinating, and may be handled with amazing flexibility. Leav¬ 
ing free play for the teachings of modern biological science, it 
yet affords spacious office for the most uplifting, and ethical, 
interpretation of life and experience. Something akin to 
veritable inspiration vibrates in these plangent words, to take 
but a single example of the exposition: 

Amidst the limitations of our earthly life, in the atmosphere of worldly 
interest and passion, amidst the perturbations of the life of sense, there is 
for the saintliest of men much to interrupt the consciousness of the presence 
of God within them, and to arrest the flow of that current of thought and 
feeling which unites the life of man to the life of God. In the struggle with 
their lower self they are conscious of boundless possibilities which are only 
feebly and fitfully realized, of hopes and aspirations to which, even when the 
will to realize them is present, the results in the actual life are miserably 
disproportionate. Nevertheless, the ideal divine-human life is not a mere 
dream of the pious imagination. It is not merely theoretically, as a matter 
of speculation, that we can conceive of the absolute union of the human and 
the divine, nor is the splendor of spiritual greatness, hid under this vesture 
of decay, only at best a dim forecast or far-off prevision. It is the very 
central fact of our Christian faith that once for all it has been realized, and 
that in the person and life of Christ we can recognize a nature from which 
every dividing, disturbing element has passed away—a mind that was the 
pure medium of Infinite Intelligence, a heart that throbbed in perfect unison 
with the Infinite Love, a will that never vibrated by one faintest aberration 
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from the Infinite Will, a human consciousness possessed and suffused by the 
very spirit and life of the Living God. 90 

It happens that this is typical of the presentation whereby 
idealism has won upon many. I speak here of what I know at 
first-hand. Multitudes, these last thirty years, have had no 
recourse but to cut loose from dogmatic Christianity; neverthe¬ 
less they have been loth to forget that they owed more than 
they could tell to the religion of Jesus and to the institutions of 
its creation, notably the church, for much that was worth while 
in life. To such, a message of this sort came as a water-spring 
in a dry land. Whether, as thus stated, it consorts with the 
views of God and of the universe just adduced is another affair. 
Moreover, it contains a question which cannot be settled until 
we have taken the entire point of view more seriously, and have 
attempted to elucidate its implications thoroughly. 

Thus this English idealistic movement refuses to be treated 
as a dead issue, or as a blast that has passed, leaving mere 
wreckage of history. Indeed, one performs no more than his 
duty when he declares that this happens to be true in the theo¬ 
logical sphere preeminently. A mass of what, for lack of a 
native title, must be called schillemd work has been thrust upon 
the market from the idealistic-theological, or quasi-theological, 
side. Possibly some would allege that a share of the guilt 
comes very near home. I do not believe for a moment that the 
writers have deceived themselves. But, nevertheless, sense of 
gain, of constructive possibility in an age of difficulty, has over¬ 
come or overlain the need for sharply outlined statement of first 
principles. When these receive this exposition it will be pos¬ 
sible to draw the unavoidable conclusions, and not till then. 
This remains one task for the twentieth century; small matter 
whether, in the sequel, we resile or go farther; we shall at least 
know how we stand. At the moment confusion reigns too 
rampant for credit, if not for comfort. And at such great assize 
comfort cuts but little figure. There is a great call to the 
idealist to know and to be known. At the same time, justice 
demands that the philosophers bear the burden of blame with 

90 John Caird, The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity , Vol. II, pp. 170, 171. 
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the theologians. For it were difficult to recall the epoch when 
theological thought received such scant measure from funda¬ 
mental metaphysical inquiry. Theology might even plead that 
she could not count the cost, because philosophy, although pre¬ 
senting the bill at intervals and in a half-apologetic fashion, did 
not insist upon instant payment in full. Of course, the possi¬ 
bility remains that the idea may already have brought death to 
the sect which propagated it. But, even at this, the idea 
remains, rooted in such sacrifice. So that philosophers are 
nowise absolved from undertaking the enlightenment demanded. 
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By George Washington Northrup, 

The University of Chicago. 

[George Washington Northrup was bom at Antwerp, N. Y., October 
15, 1826; graduated at Williams College in 1854, and at Rochester Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary in 1857. He was ordained as a Baptist minister at Rochester 
in the year of his graduation, and afterward served as professor of church 
history until 1867, when he became president of the Baptist Union Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary at Chicago and professor of systematic theology. He was 
relieved of administrative duties at the time of the removal of the seminary 
from Morgan Park and its incorporation with the University of Chicago as its 
Divinity School in 1892. The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con¬ 
ferred upon him by the University of Rochester in 1864, and that of Doctor 
of Laws by Kalamazoo College in 1879. He died in Chicago December 30, 
1900. 

In the earlier years of his work as professor of theology Professor North¬ 
rup held and taught a somewhat strict type of Calvinism. In the later years 
of his life he modified considerably these earlier views, but he left behind 
him no adequate record of either his earlier or his later opinions. He devoted 
himself without reserve to the instruction of his students and the building up 
of the institution in which he labored as professor. Though constantly 
engaged in teaching and preaching, he wrote comparatively little except for 
his classes, published little, and left still less in manuscript. The following 
paper, prepared to be read before a ministers’ conference in the year 1897, 
expresses better than any other of the few papers which he left behind his 
more mature views.— The Editors.] 

The idea of God is necessarily the formative principle of 
every system of theology; it furnishes the central position from 
which the facts of the moral universe may be observed and 
comprehended as a self-consistent whole. In order to gain a 
correct conception of the phenomena of the material heavens 
one must take, in thought, his position on the sun. There he 
would be at the center of the solar system, and would see things 
as they are—the sun fixed in its place and the planets moving 
around it in their different times and orbits. Without such a view 
of the central position of the sun it would be impossible for one 
to bring the facts of astronomy into an intelligible system. For 
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thousands of years astronomers looked upon the heavens, the 
same heavens which we look upon, and yet no one of them ever 
reached the true explanation of the phenomena presented. In 
their attempts to interpret these phenomena, “They girdled the 
sphere with centric and eccentric, scribbled o'er; cycle and epi¬ 
cycle, orb in orb.” But when the truth was discovered that the 
sun, and not the earth, is the center around which the heavenly 
bodies revolve, a principle was brought to light which bound up 
the facts, hitherto inexplicable and discordant, into a system of 
exceeding simplicity and grandeur. 

Similar to the conception of the central position of the sun 
in relation to our solar system is the idea of God in relation to 
the system of the moral universe. This idea is, as we have said, 
the determinative principle of every system of theology—the 
principle in virtue of which the facts and truths of the moral 
universe may be understood and comprehended as a self-consist¬ 
ent whole. 

I. The fundamental idea of God is that of his absolute ethi¬ 
cal perfection, which consists in holy love and is the essence of 
his fatherhood. In his last printed sermon the late President 
Robinson used the following language: 

Let us first of all remember the two fundamental truths which Jesus 
Christ announced; truths out of which his whole system of moral and reli¬ 
gious teaching has sprung. These fundamental truths are the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Christ first gave them to our race. Christ 
brought God down to men as a Father who cares for us in every estate and 
always. And how since Christ’s time men have been struggling over this 
idea of God! We are only in our day entering into the fulness of the con¬ 
ception which Christ gave to our race of the divine fatherhood, of the loving, 
infinitely merciful disposition of God toward mankind .... We look out 
upon the whole human race, and everywhere God is the Father of them all, 
seeking to rescue all, and we are brothers, wherever we are, and children of 
the universal Father. 

The essential qualities of fatherhood are immanent and eter¬ 
nal in God. It was his fatherly nature, his benignant and gra¬ 
cious disposition, that moved God to go forth in acts of creation, 
to call into being personal agents akin to himself, capable of 
entering into fellowship with him and so realizing between 
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himself and them the relation of fatherhood and sonship ; and as a 
means of making himself known to men in a living and powerful 
way this divinely constituted paternal and filial relationship is, 
beyond comparison, truer and better than any of the multiplied 
metaphysical, juristic, forensic, and political ideas and analogies 
which theologians have generally used for that purpose. The 
Scriptures teach that the relation between God and Adam was 
that of father and son, for Adam is declared to be the son of 
God. Did God cease to sustain the relation of father to Adam 
after his fall ? If he did, then the analogy based on the divinely 
constituted relationship of father and son among men is utterly 
false in its application to God. For it is safe to say that there 
has never been in the history of the world a father worthy of 
the name, wise, benignant, holy, who, remaining such, ceased to 
be a father, or who changed in any element of his fatherly 
nature, when his sons became alienated, wayward, going even to 
the extreme of vice and dissipation. The fact is that the measure 
of the child’s need is the measure of his power of appeal to the 
father’s heart. For the father forecasts the son’s career of 
misery and dishonor, his possible doom of want and despair, and 
hesitates at no expense or self-sacrifice to win him from his evil 
ways. David may be taken as a true representation of every 
father worthy of the name. His fatherly affection toward Absa¬ 
lom remained unchanged notwithstanding his unfilial conduct. 
When he heard of his son’s death, he went into his chamber and 
wept, and said, “ O, my son Absalom, my son, my son Absa¬ 
lom ! Would God I had died for thee, O, Absalom, my son, my 
son!”—words of deep pathos, which, however, only feebly 
express the love and grief of the fatherly heart of God for his 
disobedient children. 

In the Jewish theology of our Lord's time God was con¬ 
ceived as standing at the beginning of a long series of mediators 
and having no distinct dealings with men. From this dim and 
distant height Jesus brought God down as a Father who cares 
for us in every estate and always. He habitually spoke of God 
as Father, and proclaimed him as such to all on the highway or 
in the market-place, irrespective of social or moral antecedents. 
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He says our Father, your Father, my Father, thy Father, the 
Father. 

11 His most common designation is the Father without any 
definition or limitation.” In the beginning of his ministry, 
before delivering what is called the Sermon on the Mount, he 
had occasion to go through Samaria. In conversation with a 
Samaritan woman of disreputable character he uses the title 
11 Father ” three times, speaking of God in his relation to the 
world. He says: 14 Believe me, the hour cometh, and now is, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem wor¬ 
ship the Father. But the hour cometh when the true worship¬ 
ers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and truth.” Here the 
word “Father ” is evidently used as synonymous with 44 God,” 
and is applied to him in order to mark him out as the common 
Father of the human race. 

Our Lord’s doctrine of the universal fatherhood of God is 
set forth clearly and fully in the Sermon on the Mount. In this 
discourse he spoke, not to the Twelve alone, but to a mixed 
multitude gathered from all the surrounding districts ; 44 spoke 
to this mixed multitude repeatedly and emphatically of the 
great God whom they must honor and love and imitate as their 
Father who is in heaven.” Luke says, 44 Jesus came down and 
stood in the plain” — probably a wide, open space between two 
mountains. Dr. Broadus suggests that he selected the place 
with a view to the great multitude that he was to address. We 
are told that a “crowd of disciples” was present—the term 
“disciples” being used, according to Alford and others, in a 
general sense to denote those who had come out to hear him 
more or less frequently; the same sense in which John uses the 
word when, referring to the effect of Christ’s teaching on one 
occasion, he says : 44 Many of his disciples went back and walked 
no more with him.” In the Sermon on the Mount, according to 
Matthew, our Lord uses the name “ Father ” seventeen times and 
that of “ God ” six times, Matthew and Luke interchanging these 
names, in some instances, in their reports of the same sayings. 
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What language could more explicitly teach that God is the 
Father of all men than the following: “What man is there of 
you who if his son ask bread will give him a stone ? or if he ask 
a fish will give him a serpent ? If ye then being evil know how 
to give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
Father who is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him” ? Only the exigencies of a theological system could lead 
anyone to restrict the relation of divine fatherhood taught in these 
and similar passages to the twelve disciples who were, at this 
time, hardly a step in advance of the multitude in their under¬ 
standing of Christ’s doctrine. The multitude certainly consid¬ 
ered the discourse as addressed to them, when at the close of it 
they “were astonished at his doctrine, because he taught them 
as one having authority.” 

Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament gives 
twenty-four references to passages in the gospels in which Jesus 
speaks of God as the Father of all men. 

The parable of the prodigal son, or rather of the lost son, 
furnishes incontestable evidence that our Savior represented 
God as the Father of all men, not excepting those who have 
sunk to the lowest depths of misery and degradation. His 
design in this parable was to set in sharp contrast his idea of 
God as Father, and the legal, pharisaic conception of God. In 
the language of Professor Crawford : 

From first to last, the prodigal is no less really the father’s son than was 
his elder brother. He was son before he left his home. He continued to 
view himself as his father’s son as soon as he came to himself. He arose and 
came to his father as a son, confessedly unworthy, indeed, to be so called, but 
still addressing his aggrieved parent by the name of “ father.” His father wel¬ 
comed him as a lost son whom he had recovered. And his elder brother 
murmured, not because an alien had been admitted into the family, but 
because a dissolute and profligate son had been restored to it. No fair inter¬ 
pretation can be put upon this parable that does not to the fullest extent rec¬ 
ognize it as our Lord’s doctrine that God is, in a general sense, the common 
Father of all mankind. 

We pass now to inquire: What is the nature of this general 
fatherhood of God ? Our information on this point is explicit 
and full. “ Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father and 
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it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time 
with you and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, 
Shew us the Father?” “I and my Father are one.” Jesus is 
declared to be 44 the brightness of the Father's glory, the express 
image of his person.” In him dwells all the fulness of the God¬ 
head. He was the image of the invisible God. We are, then, 
44 to accept the Jesus of the gospels as an absolutely true and 
full manifestation of the divine being, and to believe without 
reserve that he and God are in spirit one.” There is no moral 
dualism in God. There is in God the Father no “implacable 
vindictiveness,” or “unwillingness to show mercy;” for, if such 
had been the case, he would never have been moved to make 
an infinite sacrifice for the salvation of men. For the atone¬ 
ment is not the cause of God's gracious attitude toward our 
race, but an expression of it. God — Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit — is one God, one essentially and ethically. We can 
have no doubt that, if the Father instead of the Son had 
become incarnate, he would have been known as “the friend 
of publicans and sinners.” He would have said: “Suffer the 
little ones to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” He would have exclaimed in the tender and pathetic 
words of Christ, as he thought of those whose wickedness was 
rapidly rising to its culmination: 44 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! 
How oft would I have gathered thy children together as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” And 
had he hung on the cross, he would have been moved by the 
same mighty passion of love which moved Christ to pray: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” In 
Jesus Christ, then, in his spirit, words, and deeds, we have an 
absolutely true and full manifestation of the mind and heart of 
God as Father. 

Though benignant and gracious toward all men, God is not 
a Father of the type of Eli, “whose sons made themselves vile 
and he reproved them not.” Christ in his prayer said: 44 O 
righteous Father, holy Father! ” A righteous and holy human 
father might be far more severe in dealing with his disobedient 
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children than a judge would be, or a mere regal sovereign. The 
father’s severity would be determined by the greatness of his 
love for his children and the punishment necessary to bring 
them to feel and to turn from their evil ways. Jesus Christ pro¬ 
nounced “double-mindedness, tyranny, hypocrisy, hatred of 
true goodness, pitiless selfishness, and the like, altogether dam¬ 
nable, and every healthy conscience cannot but approve his judg¬ 
ment.” “ But the holy displeasure of God against sin, and its 
just punishment, do not involve the cessation of his mercy.” It is 
no more optional with God to be merciful in disposition than it 
is optional with him to be wise, or omnipotent, or eternal. 
Mercy is an immanent and eternal quality of his nature. 

But, while Jesus taught that God is the Father of all men, he 
also taught that men are not sons in the full and ideal sense, 
“ except they comport themselves as sons, in obediently fulfilling 
the will of their heavenly Father.” This truth is emphasized, 
not only by Christ, but by all the New Testament writers. Men 
pass from a lower to a higher sonship—to special, ideal sonship 
—when they become ethically like their Father and render him 
the loving and reverent obedience which is his due. The teaching 
of the New Testament is, then, that God is, always and every¬ 
where, the loving Father of all men, but that men are to become 
sons of God in a higher and better sense by attaining his spirit 
of tender, patient, forgiving love. God is Father, does not 
become Father. He no more becomes Father than he becomes 
perfect. He becomes, not a Father, but a reconciled and com¬ 
placent Father to men when they become ethically like him, 
have the true spirit of sonship, in which they cry: “ Abba, 
Father!” It is because he is the loving and gracious Father of 
men that he seeks in all the ways of infinite wisdom and grace 
to win them to the true life of sonship. It is, indeed, true that 
the Scriptures regard ethical likeness to God as the specially dis¬ 
tinguishing element of sonship. But there was never a more 
palpable non sequitur than that of the current theory which sup¬ 
poses that the fact that man has become unfilial in his feeling 
and conduct toward God implies that God has become unfath- 
erly in his attitude and feeling toward man. Men may become 
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the children of the flesh or the children of the devil, as being 
ruled by a carnal and a devilish spirit; but God does not cease 
to be a Father to them; his grief and compassion are all the 
greater as he beholds their infinite folly and wickedness, and 
forecasts their miserable doom: children, whom he made in his 
own likeness for beatitude and highest honor, defeating the end of 
his love in their sublime destination ; in anguish of heart he cries 
out: “Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth! I have nour¬ 
ished and brought up children and they have rebelled against 
me! How shall I give you up? My repentings are kindled 
together; turn you, turn you, at my reproof, and I will pour out 
my spirit upon you.** Jesus teaches that men are to love their 
enemies and to do good to them that hate them, because, in so 
doing, they imitate their heavenly Father, who makes his sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and on 
the unjust. When Jesus said to the Jews, “If God were your 
Father, ye would love me,” the truth affirmed was that, if they 
truly recognized God as their Father—loved him supremely — 
they could not but love himself, the Son of God, the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, the express image of his person ; but his 
language contains no implication that God was not the Father 
of these same Jews in the sense of having toward them every 
feeling congruous with his infinitely fatherly heart, grief and 
displeasure, indeed, because of their wickedness, yet, also, 
“ unmerited, bountiful, forgiving love.” 

It is our belief that no passage can be found in the New Tes¬ 
tament which teaches explicitly, or by necessary implication, 
that God becomes a Father to men because of their faith in Jesus 
Christ, or of the new life originated by the Holy Spirit. It is 
said: “As many as received him [Christ], to them gave he the 
right to become sons of God;” “As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are the sons of God;” “Now are we 
sons of God through faith in Jesus Christ.” But it is not said 
that God becomes the Father of “as many as receive Christ;” 
that he becomes the Father of “as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God ;” that he becomes a Father to those who exercise “faith 
in Jesus Christ.” God does not become, he is always and 
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everywhere, the Father of men ; men become the sons of God, in 
the full ideal sense, when they become ethically like him—like 
him in character, spirit, and action. The teaching of this whole 
class of passages, which is commonly supposed to imply that 
God becomes the Father of men because they are spoken of as 
becoming his sons, is simply this, that “through Christ Christians 
are brought into specially close and intimate relationship with 
God; they no longer dread him as a stern judge of sinners, but 
recognize and revere him as their reconciled and complacent 
Father;** “his holy displeasure, because of their unworthy con¬ 
duct, is gone, their sins are remembered no more; possessing 
the spirit of sonship, they are restored to the rights and privi¬ 
leges of sons that were forfeited—through disobedience; they 
are delivered from the bondage of the law, have immediate 
access to the divine presence, are heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ. Such is the glorious destination planned in 
the fatherly heart of God for his alienated, prodigal children— 
a goal which will be reached, if not by all our race, yet by a 
multitude which no man can number/* “If any are unsaved, it 
is a miscarriage for which God is not responsible and which 
wrings from his heart the words of bitter regret, 4 1 would, but 
ye would not;*** “As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth.** 

II. We pass to notice briefly the idea of the brotherhood of 
man as implied in the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. 

It is a somewhat prevalent theory that the true basis of the 
brotherhood of man is not the fatherhood of God, but the fact 
of our descent from a common stock—the fatherhood of Adam. 
The prevalence of this view will go far to explain the almost 
imperceptible progress which the spirit of brotherhood has made 
in the world. A feebler bond of union than that of a common 
descent from Adam it would be difficult to imagine. It is some¬ 
times the case that a man of splendid personality, of heroic 
deeds, and uplifting, inspiring words, an Abraham or a David, 
becomes a powerful force, creating of his descendants a brother¬ 
hood which long defies the revolutions of time and the over¬ 
throw of empires not a few. But if Adam ever did anything 
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worthy of admiration, or anything which would naturally awaken 
among men regard and love for one another as his children, the 
record or tradition of it has not come down to later generations. 
The only good thing recorded of him was the giving of names 
to some cattle and fowls and beasts. When tested as to his 
spirit of obedience, he went down before a temptation insignifi¬ 
cant in strength as compared with those which millions of his 
descendants have triumphantly met. And not only this, we are 
told that in the day that he sinned the 11 divine afflatus” went 
out of him, and what was left of him “ became carnal, sensual, 
devilish,” of which “carnal, selfish, devilish” substance mankind 
are fractional parts, “abscided, cut off, by the process of propa¬ 
gation”— the divine agency having no direct relation to the 
process. If this theory is correct, no father in the world’s history 
has inflicted evils, moral or physical, to be compared in point of 
magnitude with those which Adam inflicted upon his descend¬ 
ants. If we have in this version of facts the only basis of the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, we might well despair of 
the future of the race. 

But the true basis of the brotherhood of man is not the 
fatherhood of Adam, but the fatherhood of God. Fatherhood 
is much more than creatorship. God is the creator of sheep and 
monkeys, but he is not their father. “ Fatherhood implies a 
native kinship, on our part, to him; some likeness of our nature 
which makes us capable of fellowship with him.” Sheep and 
monkeys are not capable of fellowship with God, nor could they 
be made capable of such fellowship by any divine operation. 
But God in calling man into being was moved by his fatherly 
love; made him in his own image — a moral personality. Man 
was made in the image of God in his rational intelligence, in his 
power of self-determination, in his capacity of moral affection, 
in his faculty of moral discrimination ; and the lineaments of the 
divine image man still retains, though they are marred and 
obscured by sin. Man is not a son of God in the high sense of 
his true destination; he is a prodigal son, still a son. The ori¬ 
ginal affinity of his nature with the divine is not annihilated. It 
is the primary, granitic basis of his being; sin is a secondary 
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formation. The magnificent utterance of Augustine, “Thou hast 
made us for thyself, 0 God, and our heart is restless till it rests 
in thee,” expresses the inarticulate cry of the human heart all 
down the ages. In every age and in every land man is at times 
moved Godward by stirrings and aspirations that reveal his kin¬ 
ship to God—his original destination to a life of fellowship with 
him; stirrings and aspirations, like the ceaseless ground-swell of 
the ocean, in response to the presence and quickening touch of 
the Spirit of God. As Longfellow reminds us: 

In all ages 

Every human heart is human. 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 

For the good they comprehend not; 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness. 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened. 

In the language of Professor Flint: “The history of religion 
has been essentially a process of search for God on the part of 
man, and a process of self-revelation on the part of God to man, 
resulting in a continuous widening and deepening of human 
apprehension of the divine.” In dealing with the people of ‘all 
nations “ God determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation, that they should seek after the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after him and find him, though he be 
not far from any one of us.” 

The Scriptures teach that man still possesses, in some sense, 
the divine image. The injunctions not to kill or to curse our 
fellow-men are based on the fact that men are made in the image 
of God; are so made now — not merely were so made in the 
beginning. This is the fact, however it may be reconciled with 
the fall of Adam and its alleged consequence. As to the rela¬ 
tion of Adam to the origin of human souls the Bible is silent. 
“The Bible recognizes the great fact of a race connection by 
virtue of which the individual shares in the physical and moral 
consequences of the life of his progenitors,” but it gives no 
explanation of it. Propagation does not exclude divine causation; 
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causation is not less divine because it is natural; natural causa¬ 
tion is divine causation. The current distinction between the 
natural and supernatural is a fiction. The natural and the super¬ 
natural are but diverse forms of the immediate action of the 
same everywhere energizing cause—God. The fall of Adam is 
not referred to anywhere in the Old Testament except in the 
third chapter of the book of Genesis — a portion of Scripture 
concerning the nature of which there is great diversity of opinion 
among biblical students; it is not alluded to by Jesus Christ, nor 
by any of the New Testament writers, with the exception of 
Paul, and by him in only two passages apparently of an inci¬ 
dental and illustrative character. And yet theologians since the 
time of Augustine have given about the same prominence to 
Adam and his fall and the consequences to our race as to the 
work of Christ and its relation to the salvation of the world. 
The theories advanced relative to Adam and his relation to man¬ 
kind are several score—Pelagian, semi-Pelagian, Augustiniam 
Arminian, New School, Placean, Federal—for the most part a 
mass of unverified and unverifiable speculation, forming a gigan¬ 
tic pyramid standing on its apex. Besides the two passages 
referred to here there is a third passage of which great use has 
been made in dogmatic theology, viz., Eph. 2 : 3 , 11 And were by 
nature children of wrath.” But the context shows, as Professor 
Stevens remarks, that the passage refers, not to inherited sinful¬ 
ness, but to sinfulness which has been acquired by an evil course 
of life. 

It is here, then, that we find the true basis of the brother¬ 
hood of man. It is because all men have the same heavenly 
Father, to whom they are akin and with whom they are capable 
of coming into fellowship ; because there is in them a divine 
constitution which may have a resurrection to life and power; 
because every one of them is embraced in the fatherly heart of 
God and is of infinite worth in his regard; it is on the ground of 
these facts that mankind are a brotherhood in the high and 
living sense. 14 God is our Father and treats us as sons ; there¬ 
fore we are to treat our fellows as brothers; for common father¬ 
hood means common brotherhood.” 
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III. In concluding this discussion we propose to indicate 
briefly some of the erroneous views of God and his ways with 
which Christian theology has been burdened to its great injury 
— views which could never have gained currency if Christ's doc¬ 
trine of God's universal fatherhood had had a living hold upon 
the mind and heart of the church. 

One of the chief causes of the failure of the theological mind 
of the church to grasp Christ's conception of God has been the 
illegitimate use of mataphysical, juristic, forensic, and political 
ideas and analogies, to set forth the nature and relations of God 
and the way of salvation. Says Professor Flint: 

Metaphysical philosophy has always sought to shape and modify religious 
and even distinctively scriptural truths, according to its own ideas, methods, 
and dogmas. Jurisprudence exerted a similar influence, owing to its having 
been the only science that was studied with zeal and success in the Latin 
world when theology began to be independently cultivated by the Latin 
church. The Latin mind was so possessed by juristic or forensic ideas that 
the Latin Fathers could not avoid looking at the gospel through them. This 
way of viewing it is still familiar. The so-called federal school of theology, 
long and widely influential, exhibited the whole system of religious truth 
according to the analogy of a covenant — a succession of covenants between 
God and man — in other words, according to a conception which is essentially 
juristic and political, not intrinsically and properly religious. 

I. One fundamental conception of God, utterly inconsistent 
with the idea of his universal fatherhood, is the widely current 
dogma of the divine sovereignty. 

No competent student of the Bible can deny or doubt that it 
teaches the doctrine of God's sovereignty. Hence it is not the 
fact, but the nature, of this sovereignty that is the vital point in 
dispute. What is the dogma of the divine sovereignty that has 
dominated the theological mind of the church for fourteen cen¬ 
turies— the dogma expounded and defended by Augustine, 
Anselm, Calvin, Edwards, Hodge, Shedd, Chalmers, Spurgeon ? 
According to this dogma the sovereignty of God is a preroga¬ 
tive in the exercise of which he is free and able to will the exact 
opposite of that which he does, in fact, will in relation to the 
destiny of every member of the human race; free and able to 
reprobate those elected and to elect those reprobated, without 
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prejudice to the glory of any of his perfections; absolutely free 
and able to bring all mankind to the felicity and glory of the 
heavenly world, or to consign all to the unending and unimagin¬ 
able horrors of hell, the latter course of action equally with the 
former being perfectly congruous with his nature and for the 
highest honor of his name. What sort of a sovereign is this 
who, though free and able to save with an eternal salvation all 
the members of our race, acting in a manner infinitely honorable 
and glorious, nevertheless decrees the everlasting perdition of a 
large part of them ? Is it the sovereign who is on the throne 
of the universe, whose kingdom ruleth over all, in whose hands 
is the destiny of every human soul, or is it a sovereign of the 
type of an oriental despot, of a Turkish sultan, who cuts off the 
heads of his subjects, or advances them to positions of honor, 
according to his caprice—his acts in both cases being alike per¬ 
fect as acts of sheer, arbitrary will ? What, let us inquire, is the 
true idea of God's sovereignty ? The supreme category in our 
thought of God is his fatherhood. God is from eternity Father; 
he is not from eternity sovereign. He was not a sovereign till 
the universe was called into being. His sovereignty is to be inter¬ 
preted through his fatherhood, not his fatherhood through his 
sovereignty. God's sovereignty is paternal, not that of a capri¬ 
cious and arbitrary despot. What sovereignty more absolute 
can be conceived of than that of a father in dealing with his 
children in the earliest years of life? His sole will determines 
everything relative to the child's well-being. But a father's 
sovereignty is not capricious and arbitrary, but rational, wise, 
benignant. The sovereignty of God is his right and power to 
constitute and govern the universe according to his absolute 
ethical perfection — his infinite, holy love, which is the essence 
of his fatherhood. It is as self-evident as any truth in mathe¬ 
matics that a perfect human father, remaining such, could not 
but pursue a course that would win back to virtue and happiness 
his wayward son, in case he knew infallibly that course to be 
consistent with the best interests of the universe and the honor 
of God. And it cannot be otherwise than axiomatically certain 
that the heavenly Father, of whose love for his disobedient 
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children the most perfect parental human love is but an infinitely 
inadequate illustration, will do the utmost that he can do to save 
every member of our race, having due regard to the universal 
and everlasting interests of his kingdom and the glory of his 
name; that he will consign no man to hell whom he could bring 
to heaven and remain God; no man whom he could “present 
faultless before the presence of his glory,” acting in accordance 
with his absolute ethical perfection. 

2. Another dogma, absolutely inconsistent with the idea of 
the fatherhood of God, an essential part of the system of dog¬ 
matic divinity since the days of Augustine, is that of uncondi¬ 
tional reprobation. What is the dogma of unconditional 
reprobation ? We know of no better statement of it than that 
contained in the Westminster Confession : 

By the decree of God, for his own glory, some angels and men are pre¬ 
destinated unto eternal life and others are foreordained unto everlasting 
death. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are 
particularly designed, and their number is so certain and definite that it can 
neither be increased nor diminished. 

In regard to the decree of reprobation notice the following 
points: ( a ) In the first place, it is not based on the foreseen 
incorrigible wickedness of those reprobated ; men become incor¬ 
rigible because they are reprobated, they are not reprobated 
because of their foreseen incorrigibility. (£) Nor again is it 
based on their exceptional depravity and guilt, for between those 
elected and those reprobated there is no difference to which God 
has respect as a reason for his diverse decisions. (^) But the 
decree of reprobation is an act of sheer, arbitrary will, discrim¬ 
inating between an absolutely indistinguishable mass of personal 
units, all of whom are worthy, and equally worthy, of damnation, 
on the ground of prenatal depravity and guilt. 

And this, we are told, is an essential part of the gospel of the 
grace of God—of the good news to all people preached by Jesus 
Christ, who was the brightness of the Father's glory, the express 
image of his person. If the Westminster divines had had even 
the dimmest conception of the fatherhood of God, this dogma 
which, in the language of the Examiner , “puts an omnipotent 
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devil on the throne of the universe,” would have been rejected 
with abhorrence. 

3. A third misrepresentation of God and his ways which, in 
our judgment, would never have been heard of, if the church 
had had a living idea of the divine fatherhood, is that known as 
the doctrine of a limited atonement, one of the most widely 
accepted tenets of ecclesiastical Christianity. 

No truth of revelation is more certain than that the provi¬ 
sions of grace are universal, their universality in scope and 
design being made certain by the plainest declarations of the 
New Testament. “ God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him shall not perish 
but have eternal life.” “Jesus Christ is the propitiation for our 
sins; and not for ours only, but for [the sins of] the whole 
world.” 14 Who gave himself a ransom for all.” “That by the 
grace of God he should taste death for every man.” “ Because 
we thus judge that if one died for all, then all died.” “ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not reckoning 
unto them their trespasses.” But it is needless to multiply like 
passages of scripture. 

These declarations were, however, of no avail against the 
logic of the dogmatic theologians: (a) God was conceived to 
be a regal sovereign. (£) His supreme end in creation is the 
manifestation of his perfections, especially his mercy and jus¬ 
tice. (r) In order that he might manifest these perfections 
there must be a race of sinners ; a Savior provided for a part, the 
elect, that there might be a manifestation of mercy ; and the rest, 
the reprobate, for whom no atonement was made, consigned to 
hell, for the manifestation of divine justice. This theory affirms 
the sufficiency of the atonement for all mankind, that our Lord 
would not have needed to suffer one iota more if he had been 
appointed to save the whole world; but that God decreed to 
limit its design to the elect, often represented as a very small 
fraction of mankind, the endless misery of the rest being decreed 
because necessary to show, in the most impressive manner, that 
God is just. 

Such was the prevailing view of the atonement until the 
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seventeenth century, when, under the influence of the teaching 
of Hugo Grotius, the idea of the universal provision of divine 
mercy gained some currency in Holland—an idea which was 
fully developed by the New England divines, Edwards, West, 
Emmons, Park, and others, and known as the governmental 
theory of the atonement. This view of an unlimited atonement 
is accepted in our day by the great body of theologians of all 
evangelical churches. 

The doctrine of the universality of the provisions of grace is 
in itself considered one of immense importance as affecting our 
view of the character of God and the sincerity of the indiscrimi¬ 
nate offers of mercy in the gospel. But it is a truth the theo¬ 
logical and practical value of which is completely neutralized by 
the Calvinistic doctrine of election, a fact to which attention has 
never been called, within my knowledge, by any Baptist thinker. 
For election, in every type of Calvinism, necessarily implies non¬ 
election, and non-election is logically identical with reprobation. 
Of what avail is it to proclaim to sinners that the provisions of 
grace are universal, and, at the same time, tell them that they are 
impotent to save themselves; that regeneration is and must be 
the exclusive work of God, but that God determined, by an eter¬ 
nal and irreversible decree, to pass them by, to withhold from 
them that almighty and efficacious grace without which their per¬ 
sistence in sin and final perdition is not only certain, but inevita¬ 
ble, let them do what they can, even in the way of the gospel, to 
obtain salvation? In the language of another: “What matters 
it to the criminal under sentence of death that his cell and fare 
are somewhat improved over those of his predecessors, and that 
the terms in which he is addressed are a trifle more humane, so 
long as the great fact remains that the gallows sternly and 
implacably awaits him ? ” Modified Calvinism is, then, even 
with its theory of a universal provision of grace, as deep a hor¬ 
ror as strict Calvinism with its limitation of the redemptive pur¬ 
pose to a small circle of the elect. 

4. We pass to notice a fourth dogma, perhaps the most 
extraordinary in the history of the church, and one that would 
never have been heard of if Christ's doctrine of the divine 
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fatherhood had dominated the theological mind; we mean the 
dogma of infant damnation. 

The fate of those dying in infancy is one of vast theologic as 
well as of practical interest, for a large proportion, probably 
a distinct majority, of our race pass out of the world before 
reaching the age of moral accountability. What was the atti¬ 
tude and teaching of Jesus in relation to infants? “They 
brought unto him infants that he would touch them. And he 
said : ‘Suffer the little ones to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ ” In the language of the late Dr. Shedd: 

The Redeemer says this of infants as infants, and because they are infants, 
and consequently of all infants. When he says, Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, he means that this kingdom 
belongs to them as poor in spirit, and because they are poor in spirit, and 
consequently belongs to all the poor in spirit. 

Again, our Savior declares that the angels of the little ones 
“do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven, 
and that it is not the will of your Father that one of these little 
ones should perish.” These and other similar words and acts 
of Jesus expressed the fatherly love and tenderness of God for 
little children. Who, when accepting his teaching, would have 
doubted the certain salvation of all infants dying in infancy ? 

What, now, has been the belief of the church as to the fate of 
this class ? The simple truth is that theologians at large, Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, have taught that 
some infants pass through death into perdition. Augustine held 
that infants dying before baptism are lost. The Roman church 
has always taught that infants who pass out of the world without 
baptism cannot attain to eternal life. “As Dante enters the first 
circle he hears the air trembling with the sighs of many infants.” 
The chief divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
taught infant reprobation and the actual damnation of infants 
without the least doubt or mitigation. The Reformers and the 
churches of the Reformation did not make the salvation of 
infants dependent, as did the Roman church, upon baptism, but 
upon election. A Puritan poet, Michael Wigglesworth, of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, about two hundred years ago, put the dogma of 
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infant perdition into a tripping meter and a double rhyme. He 
is describing the last judgment and brings the reprobate infants 
before the bar of justice. They plead not guilty, but the judge 
replies: 

You sinners are ; and such a share 
As sinners may expect; 

Such you shall have, for I do save 
None but mine own elect. 

Yet to compare your sins with theirs 
Who lived a longer time, 

I do confess, yours is much less, 

Though every sin’s a crime. 

A crime it is: therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell; 

But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell. 

The salvation of elect infants was as high and large a view 
as the Protestant churches of the seventeenth, and even of the 
eighteenth, century were able to take. The nineteenth century 
has witnessed a great advance in the general doctrine, now 
almost invariably held, that all those dying in infancy, whether 
in Christian or in heathen lands, are saved directly from sin and 
admitted into heaven. Many Calvinists hold fast the dogmas of 
arbitrary sovereignty, the imputation of Adam’s guilt to his 
posterity, the decrees of election and reprobation; and yet they 
accept the doctrine of the salvation of all infants dying in 
infancy. The method of harmonizing this doctrine with their 
general theological scheme is very simple and ingenious. It is 
by the pleasing fiction, the unverified and unverifiable hypothesis, 
that all who die in infancy are elect. God ordains that of elect 
infants some shall die in infancy, but of the non-elect, or repro¬ 
bate, infants all shall live to the period of responsible agency. 
In the light of the idea of the fatherhood of God, as taught by 
Christ and illustrated in his life, the dogma of infant damnation 
must be deemed an incredible dream of madness. 

5. We will mention another misconception of the character 
and ways of God. The view has been and still is widely prevalent 
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that sin and the present degree of sin are necessary to the 
greatest happiness of the universe as a whole; that by consign¬ 
ing to perdition a part of the angels and of mankind, the rest, 
those kept from falling or redeemed and saved, would have a 
greater amount and a far higher quality of happiness than would 
have been enjoyed in case all had remained holy and happy 
forever. Accordingly God. having in view the greatest good of 
a given number, chose the existing plan of the universe because 
it would insure the existence of sin and the requisite amount of 
sin, and now proceeds, according to his eternal purpose, to select 
a given number of our race, no better and no worse than the rest, 
whom he sends away into everlasting punishment, the particular 
individuals and the number to be chosen for this doom being 
determined by the fact that they will furnish such a manifesta¬ 
tion of the divine justice as will enhance most powerfully the 
felicity of the recipients of divine favor. Such is, in substance, 
the theory that has been accepted, in manifold forms, in the his¬ 
tory of the church. 

Is it credible that, if theologians had believed God to be 
the Father of ail men, they would have entertained, for a 
moment, such a theory as this ? What sort of a father, think 
you, would he be who should deliberately form his plan of family 
government with the view of insuring the flagrant disobedience 
of his children, in order that, by inflicting severe punishment 
for life upon a part of them, he might greatly enhance the hap¬ 
piness of the rest, their gratitude and joy being far more pro¬ 
found as contrasted with the miserable condition of the other 
members of the family which might have been their own ? It 
needs no discussion to show that the only fathers who could act 
in the way here indicated belong to the class of which Herod 
and Nero are types. There is no father worthy of the name who 
would not infinitely prefer to see all his children obedient and 
happy, with a measure of happiness however low, than to see 
a part of them obedient, and happy with a degree of happiness 
however high, at the expense of the lifelong wickedness and 
misery of the rest, or even of one member, of his family. And 
to our mind it is axiomatically certain that God, the infinitely 
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wise, benignant, and holy Father of all spirits, did not proceed 
and never could have proceeded, in determining the eternal 
destiny of his children, on the principle avowed in this widely 
accepted theory. In fact, the whole basis of the theory, the 
assumption that the pains of the damned will enhance the 
blessedness of the saved, is utterly unscriptural and to the last 
degree irrational. 

Dr. Bellamy, who died 1790, one of the three most powerful 
and influential of the earlier New England theologians, Jonathan 
Edwards and Samuel Hopkins being the other two, enters into 
an elaborate mathematical calculation on this subject. He 
shows to his own satisfaction that if there were 300,000,000 
angels, and one-third of the number should fall, the remaining 
200,000,000 would enjoy 9,600 million times more happiness 
than would have been enjoyed in case all had remained obedient 
and happy. Thus he exlaims, with delight, we have “as clear 
gain” an increase of the happiness of the universe 9,600 million 
times due to the perdition of 100,000,000 angels. 

6. We notice as a sixth and last point the requirements 
laid down as essential to salvation in some of the most widely 
accepted creeds. 

The Athanasian creed was prepared in the fifth century, had 
great influence all through the Middle Ages, was accepted by 
the Reformers, and was made a part of the confessions of faith 
of the Protestant churches. This creed states, in the first place, 
that in order to be saved one must believe the Catholic faith; in 
the second place, it sets forth what the Catholic faith is concern¬ 
ing the Trinity and the person of Christ. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is unfolded in a series of positive and negative state¬ 
ments involving seventy-two propositions, and the doctrine of 
the person of Christ in twenty, making ninety-two abstract, meta¬ 
physical, transcendental propositions pertaining to the nature of 
the Supreme Being and the constitution of Christ’s person. The 
creed declares that these propositions must be heartily believed 
on pain of everlasting perdition. There is not probably a per¬ 
son before me who would have the least chance of salvation 
according to the conditions of this famous and widely accepted 
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creed. Is it credible that men who had a living conception of 
God as a Father, infinitely reasonable and benignant, could have 
believed that he had prescribed such absurd and impossible con¬ 
ditions of salvation, the hearty acceptance of a mass of meta¬ 
physical propositions which only the most highly disciplined 
and penetrating thinkers could understand ? What should we 
think of a father who should threaten his son ten years old 
with severe punishment if he did not heartily accept the specu¬ 
lations of Plato, the Principia of Newton, or the great argument 
of Bishop Butler ? Would he not be declared to be an utterly 
unreasonable and arbitrary despot ? So it would have been 
impossible, except under the influence of the idea of God, not as 
a Father, but as a being of arbitrary sovereignty, that men could 
have believed it possible for him to fix such conditions of salva¬ 
tion as those specified in the Athanasian creed. 

The foregoing dogmas—arbitrary sovereignty, unconditional 
reprobation, limited atonement, infant damnation, the perdition 
of some moral agents to enhance the happiness of the rest, the 
absurd demands of creed-scription — these dogmas, and many 
others of a like nature, constituting an essential part of ecclesi¬ 
astical Christianity, are, in the judgment of the author of this 
paper, a wide departure from the Christianity of Christ. The Chris¬ 
tianity of the New Testament passed into expression through the 
metaphysical ideas and categories of the Greek mind and through 
the juristic and political ideas of the Latin mind. We see in 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy the true Christ and the true church 
buried under mountains of error. The Protestant churches of 
the Reformation threw off a large part of these errors, but not 
all of them. We should go on with the reformation and com¬ 
plete the work of emancipation. What the world needs is a 
Christian theology, a theology built out of the unique and lumi¬ 
nous ideas of God, man, and the world given in Jesus Christ. 
And the formative, determinative idea of this theology will be 
Christ’s doctrine of the fatherhood of God, including in father¬ 
hood those immanent, eternal, ethical perfections of God mani¬ 
fested in Jesus Christ who was the image of the invisible God, the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, the express image of his person: 
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1. Fatherhood in creation: God constituting personal agents 
for beatitude, with a nature akin to his own, and so capable of 
entering into conscious fellowship with him. 

2. Fatherhood in moral government: God dealing with all 
in holy love, doing all he can wisely do to bring all to their true 
destination, a state of confirmation in holiness and happiness. 

3. Fatherhood in redemption: God providing a way, at infi¬ 
nite cost to himself, whereby he can exercise his forgiving and 
renewing grace toward sinners, in a way consistent with his abso¬ 
lute ethical perfection. 

4. Fatherhood in retribution : God, being unable, in the plen¬ 
itude of his power, wisdom, and love, to win all to the true life 
of sonship, out of regard to the unfallen and the redeemed, can¬ 
not but shut up the incorrigible, the morally incurable, the waste 
material of the spiritual universe, in some region away from the 
realms of light. 
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THE GOSPELS AS A SOURCE FOR THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

During the last seventy years there has been an almost unintermittent 
succession of “ lives of Jesus.” The series of what we may call modern 
“lives of Christ” opens with the celebrated work of the rationalist 
Paulus, published in 1828, which he characteristically entitled Das 
Leben Jesu als Grundlage einer reinen Geschichte des Urchristcntums 
(two volumes). In 1835 Strauss issued his Leben Jesu , in which he 
dealt with the contents of the gospels as myths, rejecting not only the 
miraculous element pleaded for by orthodox supernaturalism, but also 
the naturalistic explanation of miracles which rationalism had sought 
to establish. Neander, in 1837, and Lange, in 1844 ff., endeavored to 
reply to Strauss by elaborate vindications of the historical accuracy of 
the gospels as sources for the life of Jesus. One of the ablest of this 
historico-critical school was Weisse, who, in his Evangelische Geschichte , 
kritisch undphilosophisch bearbeitet (two volumes, 1838), accepted Mark's 
gospel as most accurate and generally trustworthy, distinguishing, how¬ 
ever, even in it, portions as historical and others as unhistorical. Since 
that period almost every year has witnessed the appearance of lives of 
Jesus by German, French, English, and American authors, and pre¬ 
senting all conceivable points of view, from the purely rationalistic to 
the most severely orthodox. But whatever the point of view of the 
writers of those lives might be, and whatever their views of the character 
and credibility of the canonical gospels might be, in this at least they 
were ail agreed that the gospels claimed to be the one adequate source 
of the life of Jesus, and that from them, or at least from the residuum 
left after the application of the approved critical tests, a life of Jesus as 
he was, or as he was conceived of by the evangelists, might be drawn up. 
It is, of course, quite evident that, if we are to have a biography of 
Jesus, the materials for it must be sought in contemporary documents, 
such as the canonical gospels profess to be. But.the question may very 
properly be raised as to whether our gospels are, or even profess to be, 
biographies, or collections of materials for biographies, of Jesus. If 
they do not afford material for such a biography, if there be important 
constituent parts of a biography for which we obtain nothing in their 
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pages, then no such materials exist, and the construction of a life of 
Jesus in the sense of a biography is impossible. 

Quite recently the discussions occasioned by the Ritschlian devel¬ 
opment have led such men as Martin K&hler, of Halle, to consider the 
question as to whether this “life of Jesus movement” is warrantable, 
whether it is allowable for the extremely energetic and able propa¬ 
gandists of that school to bring forward their historical Christ as the 
Jesus of biography, and to set up the story of the man Jesus as the 
whole Bible, rejecting all else as mere dogmatism. Attention must 
here be called to a distinction, to which we must return later on : If 
Christ is more than a mere man in respect of his nature, task, and present 
position, he is superhistorical, and in such a case, but only in such a 
case, the historical Jesus as presented in the gospels is of incomparable 
worth. With this presupposition kept steadily in view, we cannot have 
too many details of his earthly life. We shall rightly cherish every 
tradition regarding him, and will grudge no expenditure of toil and 
care in sifting the documentary sources which tell of his doings or 
sufferings. But when we come to attempt the construction of a con¬ 
sistent conception of his human consciousness and personal develop¬ 
ment, keeping hold all the while of the presupposition of his superhuman 
nature, task, and rank, we soon find ourselves short of materials. We 
come upon something which necessitates our going back to obtain 
information about its genesis, but our documents give us no help. 
We need something to explain an act, a line of thought, an unex¬ 
pected appearing, a sudden disappearing; but our gospels afford us 
no materials, nor do their writers betray any consciousness of having 
failed to collect such details as might have been expected from them. 
From the documents which we have it is evidently as impossible to 
construct a psychological biography of Jesus as it is to produce a geo¬ 
graphical and chronological journal of his doings from the cradle to 
the grave. 

The great diversity which characterizes the lives of Jesus constructed 
from the gospels ought of itself to give rise to the question as to whether 
these gospels were ever intended to be sources of a biography. To 
mention only a few of this class of works, restricting ourselves to those 
that are accessible to readers of books in the English language only, 
we have the writings of Strauss, Renan, Ewald, Keim, Weiss, Farrar, 
Hanna. All these biographies of Jesus admit that their only source is 
the gospel narrative, each of them constructing his “life” from what 
he regards as the true constituents of that primary and only source. 
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Among these we have at least one who accepts almost nothing, and one 
who accepts absolutely everything. It is, perhaps, easy to discount the 
work of such extreme men as Strauss and Renan — the one so utterly 
unsympathetic, and the other so lacking in depth and ethical apprecia¬ 
tion. But, even when we have to do with believing critical historians, 
we see how they differ from one another, and how entirely different in 
form, as well as in matter, their productions are from the work of the 
simple believer who reproduces his evangelical sources without the appli¬ 
cation of any critical test. Surely this quite naturally and necessarily 
raises the question as to whether those gospels which, when so used, 
can be interpreted in so many ways, were ever intended to be so 
used. We do not call attention at this point to the meagerness of the 
information of this sort supplied by these gospels, but to the question 
that arises as to the historicity of the detailed narratives. It is surely 
quite evident that the canonical gospels lay themselves open to the 
possibility of such critical treatment simply by this, that they propose 
to themselves an altogether different task from that of providing 
material for a biography. It is the presupposition of the supernatural, 
the assumption that alongside of and under the human there is a super¬ 
human power, which renders our gospels liable to attack, and their 
narratives, when thus dealt with by naturalistic criticism, subject to 
such serious curtailment. It is simply the miraculous element in the 
gospels that gives offense. If it is simply material for a biography that 
we are in quest of, the application of criticism in order to get rid of 
this is quite legitimate. It is the natural, not the supernatural, that we 
require for a biography. And so, if we grant the Ritschlian claim for 
a merely historical Christ, for a Christ of biography, whose life can and 
must be told like that of any other man, then we can raise no objection 
to the critical elimination of the miraculous element from the gospels. 
Those who undertake to construct a biography of Jesus—using this term 
in its strict and accurate sense—can make use only of the natural ele¬ 
ment in the gospels. The residuum available will be found meager 
enough. Every trace of eternal preftxistence; of incarnation in the 
sense of God becoming man, as distinguished from the idea of man 
becoming God; of absolute sinlessness, as not merely a negative, but also 
a positive quality; of power to work miracles, of resurrection, of con¬ 
tinued personal existence, must of necessity disappear. This can be of 
no service to, and can have no validity for, those who hold by the his¬ 
torical Christ of the Ritschlians. And when we have subtracted all 
these from the gospels, what have we left ? Is there anything remaining 
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out of which we may construct a biography or anything else ? So 
far as I am aware, no Ritschlian has yet attempted to construct a life 
of Christ. We have a Ritschlian encyclopaedia (Heinrici), a Ritsch¬ 
lian history of doctrines (Harnack), Ritschlian dogmatics and dogmatic 
discussions in abundance; also a perfect flood of Ritschlian treatises 
on all varieties of christological questions; but no Ritschlian life of 
Christ. Why is this? Is it not just because everyone is reluctant to 
undertake the task of making bricks without straw ? This is at least 
one good result of the consistency and regardlessness of consequences 
with which the Ritschlian school has carried out its naturalistic prin¬ 
ciples, and it has caused men at last to acknowledge that, whatever else 
the gospels may be useful for, it is certainly not for providing materials 
for the biography of the historical man Jesus. 

A biographer may follow either of two courses. He may, on the 
one hand, give full details of the particular facts which go to make 
up the whole life-career as viewed from the outside. In that case 
we would require in sources a rich abundance of materials regarding 
all the periods of the life, and all the situations with regard to other 
persons and things into which the life-activities of the individual had 
brought him. We have sometimes volumes of collections published 
professing to be storehouses from which some future biographer may 
draw his materials for a well-balanced life of some individual who played 
an important part in history. An example of this is found in Canon 
Robertson’s Materials for the History of Thomas Becket , Archbishop of 
Canterbury , in several volumes, and in these volumes anyone who 
undertakes to write about Becket’s life will find gathered together all 
original documents, informative or illustrative, known to exist. Or, on 
the other hand, the biographer may seek psychologically to treat of 
the causes that underlie certain phenomena of conduct. For such a 
task sources of a somewhat different kind are necessary. Incidents 
must be related which reveal special qualities of character or disposi¬ 
tion, or illustrate what may be regarded as the individuality of the 
man. These, at least, are the incidents which the psychological biog¬ 
rapher will use in order to make his sketch true to the life. Now, it 
must be quite evident that the gospels are not sources for the life 
of Jesus in the former sense. No attempt is made by any of the 
writers of these works to produce anything like a complete narrative 
of the facts of the life. It was not the want of materials that caused 
this. Every here and there in the synoptic gospels we have allusions 
to unrecorded discourses and index-like summaries under classified 
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headings of crowds of miracles, which clearly imply that the writer 
could have enlarged his work almost indefinitely by recording facts 
known to him which he passed over. It simply did not lie within the 
scope of his work to chronicle the details of the earthly life of the 
man Jesus, and he is neither writing a biography nor providing 
materials for any future biography. It is equally clear that the evan¬ 
gelists make no attempt to account for the human life of Jesus on 
psychological principles. We do not, for example, find them endeavor¬ 
ing to determine the natural temperament of Jesus as a man in order 
thereby to account for the prevailing tone of his discourses, his treat¬ 
ment of those who came to him for healing or instruction, the attitude 
he assumed toward his opponents, or the views that he expressed at 
different periods regarding his divine mission and the method of its 
accomplishment. In the biography of a man with such a career as 
that of Jesus we should rightly have demanded some attempt to 
account for the procedure of the subject of it, when that procedure 
stands in need of such elucidation, as in the case of Jesus it notoriously 
does. We should estimate the success of the biographer according to 
the measure in which his delineation of the emotional, intellectual, 
and moral character of his subject affords a satisfactory explanation 
of the facts. Neither, then, as a chronicler of the facts of the life nor 
as a psychological accounting for those facts can our canonical gospels 
be regarded as in any true sense a biography of Jesus, or as a collec¬ 
tion of sources affording materials for such a work. 

The actual purpose for which the gospels were written is stated by 
John (John 20:31): “ These are written that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.” This statement, which, of course, primarily 
applies to the fourth gospel, affords a thoroughly correct explanation 
of the purpose of the writers of the first three gospels. Hence it is 
quite evident that what the gospels actually do offer is not material for 
a biography of Jesus, but a picture of the Son of man from the point of 
view of faith in the Son of God, drawn by believers for believers and 
for those who wish to believe. If this fact be only fairly faced and 
accepted, all ground is taken away from the popular cry, often so 
ignorantly, or at least so inconsiderately, repeated : “ Back to the gospels 
in order to get back to Christ! ” The only sort of plausible excuse for 
such a cry lay in the assumption that in the gospels we have a purely 
biographical sketch of the man Jesus, a simple transcript of his words, 
and a purely objective report of his doings, as distinguished from the 
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more or less tendency • representation of him which we have in the 
epistles, in which we have estimates of him and of his teaching by 
believers largely influenced by their own deliberate and mature beliefs. 
The attitude of the evangelists is precisely that of the writers of the 
epistles, and their work is nothing less than a reproduction of the 
historical foundation on which the doctrinal superstructure of the 
epistles has been reared. And this reproduction, we must remember, 
was made in full view of, and therefore implies presumably full appro¬ 
bation of, the contents of that doctrinal superstructure. The incidents 
of speech and action which they report they do, indeed, guarantee as 
facts which actually took place, which, as real occurrences, serve as 
characteristics of the life in which the whole Christian system has its 
roots; but they write as men who are already thoroughly convinced of 
the doctrinal significance of that life to which those incidents belong. 
In their thoughts and in their writings the historical Jesus is assuredly 
and of necessity the same as the Christ of Christianity. Only on the 
supposition of a distinction between these two, the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of faith, can we have in the gospels, or from material 
supplied by the gospels, a biography of Jesus. 

The question here arises as to the legitimacy of the use now com- 
monly made of the phrase “ the historical Jesus ” or “ the Christ of 
history." In christological literature the phrase has come to have a 
well-defined application. By Dorner, and theologians of a similar 
tendency, it has been used to indicate the Christ depicted in Scripture, 
as contrasted with the ideal Christ of the Hegelian speculative the¬ 
ology. It was employed to designate the Christ as set forth in the 
whole of the New Testament Scripture, in the epistles as well as in the 
gospels. This surely was a most legitimate use of the phrase, and as 
thus employed it supplied a very convenient and highly useful tech¬ 
nical term. What the speculative theology offered was an ideal biogra¬ 
phy constructed from materials gathered from the gospel narratives, 
but selected from them, amplified, and interpreted according to the 
standard furnished by the consciousness of the biographer in its con¬ 
ception of the ideal man. It was assumed by the speculative theo¬ 
logians that this Christ is only ideal, realized, it may be, in the history 
and development of the race in its totality, but of necessity never 
attaining a complete and perfect form in the life of any individual 
man. In contrast to this ideal Christ, the so-called mediating theo¬ 
logians, as well as theologians of the more strictly confessional and 
orthodox school, were wont to call attention to the Christ of history 
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as the Christ of the gospels and of the whole New Testament. This 
Christ of history, they maintained, was also the Christ of faith. But 
now, notwithstanding the fact of this easily appreciable and generally 
accepted usage of the phrase, we find it commonly employed by 
Ritschlians, and theological writers more or less influenced by Ritschl, 
to indicate something that the so-called historical narratives cannot 
give, something that stands out as distinctly differentiated from any¬ 
thing that traditional reports, oral or written, can ever give. In one 
of the most interesting sections of a well-known work of one of the 
most winsome and edifying of all the writers of that fruitful school 1 
we have a clear explanation of the Ritschlian use of this phrase. 
“ When we speak,” says Hermann, “ of the historical Christ ', we mean 
that persona] life of Jesus which speaks to us from the New Testament, 
viewed as the disciples 1 testimony to their faith. Historical research 
can never give this nor take it away, and when we have it we know 
that we are at one with the living church in possessing that gift of God 
which brings about our redemption.” There is a wonderful warmth of 
expression, fitted to cheer the heart of the most pronounced evangelical, 
in Hermann’s declaration that there is nothing so necessary in Chris¬ 
tendom as the preaching of Christ. But he soon makes it plain that 
the historical Christ of which he is thinking may be preached and 
believed in altogether apart from the acceptance of the so-called evan¬ 
gelical facts on the strength of New Testament narratives and doc¬ 
trines. The story of the virgin-birth of Jesus as the incarnate Son of 
God, of his teaching this or that other truth, of his having done this 
or that other miracle, even that of his raising the dead and that of his 
own rising from the dead, ascending into heaven, and ruling now with 
God, however impressively delivered, is no gospel, and, if offered as 
such, is a great hindrance to faith. If we can believe it, it may help to 
draw our attention to Jesus; but belief in all or any of these narra¬ 
tives or doctrines is not necessary to acceptance of a belief in “the 
historical Christ.” It would not, perhaps, be quite fair to say that “ the 
historical Christ” may be in no way connected with the Jesus of his¬ 
tory. But certainly with the Ritschlians it is not what Jesus was in 
historical relations, it is not what he said or what he did in his earthly, 
temporal life, but only the inner life of Jesus as it appeals to me and 
awakens in me a certain feeling, that constitutes for me the historical 

‘Herrmann, Der Verkekr des Christen mit Gott , dritte Auflage, Stuttgart, 1896. 
English translation: The Communion of the Christian with God t London, 1895, p. 64, 
Book II, chap. 1, sec. 15. 
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Christ. Now, this is surely not only an illegitimate use of the term 
which has been already in use for something quite different, but, what 
is far more serious, the violent expulsion from the realm of fact and 
reality of that which this term had been employed to designate. The 
historical Jesus, meaning by that the Jesus of Nazareth of the four 
canonical gospels, no longer exists; at most nothing recorded of him 
is more than a historical probability, so that no one may rest his faith 
on the whole of the record or any part of it. Only the general teach¬ 
ing of the evangelist as to the glory and grace of Jesus, the general 
effect of the impression regarding him which they leave upon the 
mind, is of any weight, and this only in so far as it awakens in me a 
spirit capable of appreciation like theirs. At the root of this Ritsch- 
lian conception of the historical Christ lies the assumption that the 
gospels are, and were intended to be, a biography of Jesus. It is only 
when they are regarded from this point of view that their contents 
must be subjected to ordinary historical criticism, which, in the most 
favorable case, can yield only the highest degree of historical proba¬ 
bility. Hence on the principles of Ritschlianism there can be no doc¬ 
trine of inspiration in any real sense. The credibility of the New 
Testament writers can only be on the same plane with that of other 
historians. Even when the results of criticism are most favorable, the 
credibility of the gospels can differ only in degree, and not in kind, 
from that of other ancient chroniclers. But this way of going to work 
is justifiable only on the hypothesis that we have simply ordinary men 
to deal with in the favorable circumstances of contemporaries and eye¬ 
witnesses of the events of a purely human life, or the reminiscences of 
other men of the same type who had opportunities of converse with 
such. If it were so that the evangelists profess to give a colorless 
account of what they had seen and heard, or of what had been told 
them, we might then fairly apply to their writings the same critical 
method which we make use of when we turn to the monkish histories of 
hermits, martyrs, or mediaeval saints, and discount all that from the 
mere observer’s point of view is evidently the contribution of an 
excited and ill-regulated fancy, or the conviction of a judgment credu¬ 
lous or easily imposed upon. But, as we have seen, especially from 
the explicit declaration of John, this by no means expresses the pur¬ 
pose of their writing, nor does it represent the claims which they put 
forth in behalf of their statement. 

The error which vitiates a great deal of the historical and critical 
work of the Ritschlians consists in this, that they insist upon treating 
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the New Testament writers, not from the standpoint of the writers, 
but from their own. Any critical treatment of the narratives of the 
gospels and the christological doctrines of the epistles which rejects 
or minimizes the miraculous or supernatural, while seeking to reserve 
certain incidents as historically or biographically true, offers as a 
residuum something that has no real existence. Neither evangelist 
nor apostle reports any one saying or any one act of the man Jesus 
which may be used in a biography of Jesus, that is, in the life of Jesus 
from the naturalistic point of view. It ought to be remembered that, 
whatever the uncertainty of the evangelists or apostles who had been 
disciples of Jesus may have been previous to the resurrection, at the 
time when they wrote the canonical gospels or their prototypes he 
was to them beyond all question the Godman, and it is from this 
standpoint that they wrote throughout. The Son of God, as his son- 
ship is conceived of by the New Testament writers, is God. It would 
be blasphemy to think of, or to imagine the possibility of, writing a 
biography of God. We can tell what God has done in creation and 
providence and redemption, but no one has ever supposed that, when 
he has told all he knows or has learned about God’s thoughts and 
God’s works, he has written a life of God, or ever gathered materials 
for such a work. It is absolutely true that the world itself would not 
contain the collections for a task of that kind. And just because the 
New Testament writers can never think of Jesus but as God, they 
know that a life of him in the sense of a biography is impossible. If 
the attempt were made, they feel sure “ that even the world itself would 
not contain the books that should be written.” 

John Macpherson. 

PORTOBBLLO, SCOTLAND. 
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By John M. P. Smith, 

The University of Chicago. 

The origin of the idea of the Day of Yahweh must be sought in 
the pre-prophetic stage of Israel's history. The first appearance of the 
conception in the Old Testament is in the prophecy of Amos, where it 
is clearly defined and formulated. The idea which Amos found already 
existing and occupying a large place in the thought of the people was 
apparently a conception of the day as a time when a period of great 
glory and prosperity was to be inaugurated for Israel. Naturally such 
a day was greatly desired. Whence came this idea ? It seems to be 
a development of several ideas in combination. One of these is the 
conception of a divine mission which early took possession of the con¬ 
sciousness of Israel. 1 Tradition exhibits many traces of such a con¬ 
ception. The founders of the nation and all her great leaders are said 
to have had in mind a unique position for Israel among the nations. 
Utterances to this effect are common in the J and E documents,* and, 
belonging as they do to some of the earliest of Israel's historical records, 
they are not probably wholly without basis in facts. They may, there¬ 
fore, be properly taken as evidence for the existence in very early times 
of a hope for a glorious future of the nation as Yahweh's representative 
in the world. 

In further support of the existence of some such ambition as this 
may be urged the presence of similar hopes among Semitic peoples in 
general. 3 The national character of Semitic gods seems best explained 
on the supposition that small and weak families, clans, and tribes sub¬ 
mitted to the dominion of larger and more powerful communities 
because of some necessity, such as conquest, lack of food, or need 
of protection and assistance against powerful enemies. In such a 
union the superiority of the god of the more powerful body of people 
was acknowledged, and the god of the weaker people was reduced to 
subordinate rank. As this process continued, a nation gradually came 

1 Cf, Frants Buhl, American Journal of Theology, Vol. II, p. 767. 

*E. g. t Gen. 12:2 ff.; i8:i8ff.; 27:29; 28:14; Exod. 19 :5 f.; 34:10; Numb. 
23:9; 24:9, 17 - 

3 W. R. Smith, The Religion of Ike Semites , 2d ed., pp. 75-81. 
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into existence, and the original tribal god developed into a national 
god. 4 But the fact of his having reached this dignity did not rob him 
of his original expansive force; his nature remained essentially the 
same, and his ambition for power would carry him on to universal 
dominion, were his adherents sturdy and aggressive enough to attain 
that goal. It was therefore the natural and proper desire of every 
Semitic nation to extend the influence of its own particular god to the 
farthest possible limit. This could best be accomplished through the 
conquest of new territory over which the sway of the god might be 
established. Hence wars of conquest, which were at the same time 
religious wars, were of unceasing occurrence. 

Assyrian records furnish the best illustrations of this spirit of 
expansion in political and religious affairs. The wars of Assyria were 
preeminently religious wars. Every king in every campaign declares 
himself to have been incited, emboldened, and prospered by his nation’s 
gods. Kings felt and declared themselves to be the agents of the 
gods, and regarded it as one of their chief duties to widen the dominion 
of the gods and to manifest their power. 5 Esarhaddon, for example, well 
expresses the animating spirit of Assyrian warfare thus: “The names 
of the great gods they invoked together and trusted to their power. 
I, however, trusted in Ashur, my lord, and like a bird out of the moun¬ 
tains I captured him and cut off his head. In order to exhibit the might of 
Ashur , my lord , before the eyes of the peoples , I hung the heads of Sanduarri 
and Abdimilkuti upon the necks of their great men.” 6 The inscrip¬ 
tions of Tiglath-pileser I., Shalmaneser II., Tiglath-pileser III., Sar- 
gon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Ashurbanipal, and others are full of 
illustrations showing the place and influence of religious ideas in con¬ 
nection with the national territorial development. 7 The evident desire 
was that Ashur should be acknowledged as the supreme deity through¬ 
out the known world. The kings certainly regarded him as such and 
commonly spoke of themselves as kings of the four quarters of the 
world over which Ashur had given them dominion. 8 

♦ So Menzies, History of Religion , pp. 79 ff.; D’Alviella % Idea of God pp. 20 ff.; etal m 

s Cf McCurdy, History , Prophecy and the Monuments , Vol. I, pp. 63 f.; Saycb, 
Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations , pp. 248 f. 

6 The Six-Sided Prism, Cylinder A , col. i, 11 . 43 ff. 

1 Cf. Sennacherib, Taylor-Prism t co\. i, 11 . ioff., 63; ii, 42 f.; iii, 42; iv, 43; 
Esarhaddon, Cylinder A , col. ii, 1 . 45 ; iii, 7-12, 40-48, 53; iv, 19-25, 38-47; Ashur¬ 
banipal, Annals f col. iv, 1 . 34; viii, 8 ffix, 112 ff.; etc. 

8 For the same idea see the closing tablet of the Dibbara Legend, translated by 
Jastrow in Religion of Babylonia and Assyria , p. 535, and by W. Muss-Arnolt in 
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The amazingly rapid spread of the religion of Mohammed is 
another illustration of the efficient service rendered by religious ideals 
in the furtherance of political development. The religious and ethical 
principles upheld by Mohammed were certainly purer and more vigor¬ 
ous than those of the earlier Arabic religions supplanted by him, and 
his success was, no doubt, largely due to this fact; but it seems prob¬ 
able that the old Semitic idea of a national god upon whose people 
there rested an obligation to extend his dominion had much to do 
in arousing the extraordinary zeal and energy with which the new 
religion was propagated, and that chiefly by force of arms. For 
such a religion and such a god success was the best recommendation; 
a recital of the triumphs already achieved was one of the best argu¬ 
ments for inducing still other peoples to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the new religion and the new god. Moreover, confidence engendered 
by successes already won carried the victors on to fresh contests and 
victories for their god. 

In view of such corroborating testimony from without, it is not 
strange to find evidence within Israel of a similar laudable ambition 
for Yahweh and of a hope for the time when he would bring great 
glory to his people. That this hope originated at a very early date is 
evident, since it appears strongly in the earliest literature. Moreover, 
as suggested by Professor McCurdy, 9 the possession of such a hope is a 
necessary presupposition to any satisfactory explanation of the fact that 
Israel was able to obtain and hold for herself a home among the tribes 
of Canaan, poorly disciplined as she was and beset by foes on every 
side. Her strong faith in Yahweh’s power and in his purpose to bring 
glory to himself through Israel gave Israel courage in the face of all 
sorts of dangers and difficulties. Hence it is that every forward step 
during the period of the conquest and the years immediately following 
seems to have been preceded and accompanied by a great revival of 
zeal for Yahweh. Furthermore, the course of Israel's early national 
history was not unfavorable to the growth of this idea of a glorious 
destiny. Beginning with Saul and continuing through the days of 
Solomon, victory and prosperity had come to Israel in no small meas¬ 
ure. Even in later centuries the reign of David was looked back upon 
longingly as a sort of golden age, and ideals of the future were shaped 
in accordance with the glorified and magnified traditions of the Davidic 

R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Literature (“The World’s Great Books,’’ 
Aldine edition; New York: D. Appleton, 1901), p. 314. 

* Op, eif. t Vol. II, pp. 1 xo f. 
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days. Solomon extended his influence so far, established his kingdom 
so securely, and equipped himself so splendidly as to be the source 
of envy and wonder to all surrounding peoples. He was in a fair way to 
make Israel a world-empire such as Assyria and Babylon later came to be. 
After the check consequent upon the division of the kingdom, north¬ 
ern Israel, under the able leadership of the house of Omri, gradually 
reasserted herself. This new development was retarded by the long war 
with Syria, but by the time of Jeroboam II. Damascus was subdued, and 
Israel had attained prosperity and power second only to those enjoyed 
during the age of David and Solomon. History thus seemed to jus¬ 
tify the popular hope of a gloriously bright future.' 0 

In addition to this, the work of the earliest prophets tended in the 
same direction. All the prophets up to the time of Amos, with the 
possible exception of Elijah, seem to have foretold success and glory 
for their people." They constantly emphasized the fact that Israel 
was Yahweh’s people, and that, if Israel remained faithful to him, he 
would and must lead her on to victory. 

Thus far we have found the hope of a great future for the nation 
through Yahweh’s help to have been (i) fostered by tradition; (2) an 
outgrowth of the general Semitic conception of a God-given commis¬ 
sion to enlarge the sphere of the divine authority; (3) presupposed as 
a source of inspiration and courage in the great work of the conquest 
of Canaan; (4) developed and strengthened by its apparent partial 
realization in the progress of the nation’s history; and (5) enforced 
impressively upon the national consciousness by the nation’s prophets, 
the spokesmen of Yahweh, the nation’s God. In view of these facts 
the existence of such a conception of Israel’s national destiny in the 
eighth century B. C. seems certain. It was not a conception of an 
exalted ethical and religious content, for ethical and religious stand¬ 
ards were as yet comparatively low. It was rather the conception of a 
mission, one of the chief ends of which was to bring glory to those 
who fulfilled it. 

A second and important element in the formation of the early idea 
of the Day of Yahweh was the conception of Yahweh which then pre¬ 
vailed.” The people were not far removed from polytheism, as is shown, 
among other things, by the frequency and ease with which in after 

10 Cf, G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets , Vol. I, pp. 49 f. 

“ Cf I Kings 20: 13, 28; 22:6, II, 12; 2 Kings 2:13-19; 13: 14-19; 14:25. 

,a Cf. R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
in Judaism and in Christianity , pp. 85 f. 
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years they took up with idolatrous rites; by the survival of the plural 
form DV!*bK; by the use of teraphim; by the incident of the calf- 
worship at Sinai; and by traces lingering in many words and customs.”* 
The intermediate stage, monolatry, was essential as a stepping-stone to 
monotheism, and the religion of Israel in the eighth century was of 
this kind. Israel's God was only one among many gods; the name 
Yahweh as a proper name distinguished him from Chemosh, god of 
Moab, Milcom of Ammon, Baal of Phoenicia, and the gods of other 
surrounding peoples. This monolatrous worship persisted far into 
the prophetic period, monotheism not being fully accepted and estab¬ 
lished in the thought of the nation until the days of the exile. 13 The 
difference between Yahweh and other gods was but dimly realized in 
the early days of Yahwism. The points of resemblance between the 
worship of Israel and that of Canaan were more noticeable than the 
points of difference, and the constant endeavor of Israel’s religious 
leaders was to keep the people from taking over so much of Baal- 
worship into the Yahweh-worship as to destroy the distinctive character 
of the latter. The preservation of true Yahweh-worship was essential to 
the development and continuance of national life and individuality. The 
Yahweh-religion was almost the only unifying influence which held 
together the heterogeneous and widely scattered elements of Israel. 
Yahweh’s especial function was to be the deliverer of Israel in time of 
danger. He was emphatically a war-god, and it was as such that he 
was honored by Israel. He had proven his superiority to the gods of 
Egypt at the time of the exodus; and again, in the attack upon 
Canaan, he had demonstrated his superiority to the Canaanitish Baalim 
by conquering them and their people. This was, indeed, the only 
kind of superiority that Israel was as yet prepared to appreciate. Her 
existence during the greater part of the pre-prophetic period was one 
constant struggle to maintain her place against the peoples of Canaan, 
and a god who could not, or would not, render efficient service in this 
contest was not likely to command her respect and adherence. The 
victories of Israel over her enemies were necessary, not only to her 

1,4 Cf. Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte y Heft I, pp. 55-65. 

*3 See Judg. 6 : 31; 9 :13; 11:24; Gen. 28:20 f.; Exod. 15 : II; 18 : II; 1 Sam. 
26 : 19; 28:13; Amos 9:7; Ezek. 8:12; 9:9; etc. For a fuller treatment of the 
matter consult Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (2d 
ed.), pp. 193-200; Montefiore, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (=** The Hibbert 
Lectures,” 1892), pp. 228, 268 f.; McCurdy, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 370 f.; W. R. 
Smith, The Prophets of Israel (new edition), pp. 59 ff.; Schultz, Old Testament The - 
ology , Vol. I, pp. 175 f.; Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile , pp. 210 f. 
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national existence, but also to her retention of the Yahweh-religion. 
The work of Elijah in his fearless opposition to Baai-worship, and the 
work of Elisha as the source of the inspiration, wisdom, and patriot¬ 
ism in the conduct of the war with Damascus which enabled Israel to 
achieve final victory, sealed Israel to Yahweh in closest allegiance. 

Though the recognition and acceptance of Yahweh as Israel’s God 
did not involve the denial of reality to the gods of neighboring 
peoples, but permitted them to be regarded as real deities holding rela¬ 
tions with their worshipers similar to those existing between Yahweh 
and Israel, yet Yahweh was supreme in Israel and in everything 
relating to Israel, and thus, when the interests of Israel clashed with 
those of her neighbors, it was to be expected that he would bring 
about the triumph of his own nation. However, the recognition of the 
reality of the gods of the nations was a great hindrance to Israel’s full 
realization of the true nature of her mission to the world. It shut off 
almost entirely the outflow of the altruistic spirit and left the concep¬ 
tion of Israel’s destiny to find embodiment in hopes for Israel’s 
supremacy among the nations and Yahweh’s dominion over the gods. 
It was a self-centered mission, a destiny founded on ambition for 
Israel, and jealousy for the honor of Yahweh. 

Another source of light upon the origin of the idea of the Day of 
Yahweh is found in the political relations of early Israel with outside 
nations. After the fierce struggles connected with the early days of 
the settlement in Canaan, Israel seems to have adopted a policy of 
conciliation toward the Canaanites in whose land she was an unwel¬ 
come intruder. The battle led by Deborah and Barak was the last 
great conflict with the people of the land. Deadly enmity gave way 
little by little to peaceful intercourse. Conciliation was Israel’s wisest 
course; dwelling in the midst of a numerous people far more advanced 
in civilization than herself, and ready to take advantage of any and 
every opportunity to drive her out of their territory, it was necessary 
for her to strengthen herself in every possible way. She therefore 
gladly admitted “ strangers” into her ranks and threw open to them 
all the privileges of Israelites.* 4 She gained much by accretions 
resulting from such a policy and by the friendly feeling thus cultivated 
toward neighboring tribes. 

But, though Israel succeeded thus in bringing her immediate 
neighbors into harmony with herself, she was not suffered to develop 

** For a discussion of the whole question of the place of “ strangers ” in Israel see 
BERTHOLET, Die Stellung (Ur Israeliten und der Juden %u den Fremden , pp. 1-67. 
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her resources in peace. Her whole life up to the eighth century was 
one almost continual struggle for existence. Occupying, as she did, 
the most fertile oasis in northern Arabia, she was subjected to the 
onslaughts of less fortunate tribes who coveted the rich possession for 
themselves. Prior to David’s time contests were waged with the 
Moabites, Ammonites, Amalekites, Philistines, Midianites, Edomites, 
and Syrians, deliverance being wrought for Israel under the leadership 
of Ehud, Shamgar, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, and Saul. David’s 
reign was a period of war and conquest resulting in great renown for 
Israel. The territory acquired by David began to revolt and slip 
away under Solomon’s administration. The long struggle with Syria 
began in the reign of Baasha of Israel, and continued with bitter hos¬ 
tility down through the reigns of Jehoahaz and Jehoash. In addition 
to this there were skirmishes with the Philistines in the days of Nadab 
of Israel; war with Mesha, king of Moab, in the time of Jehoram; 
revolt and reconquest of Edom under Joash and Amaziah respectively. 
Moreover, Assyria appears upon the scene as collector of tribute from 
Jehu. The last great war, that with Damascus, was a long drawn-out 
agony for Israel; but at last Yahweh sent Israel a savior in the person 
of Assyria, and she enjoyed a brief respite from fighting. The feel¬ 
ings of an Israelite, as he looked back upon his nation’s long struggle, 
can scarcely have been amicable toward those with whom he had 
waged so many conflicts. He rejoiced in the downfall of Damascus, 
and would have taken equal pleasure in the discomfiture of other 
hereditary foes. Revenge was a far sweeter thought to him than for¬ 
giveness, and one more likely to stir his enthusiasm and arouse his 
zeal. 

The bearing of the preceding discussion upon the question of the 
origin of the idea of the Day of Yahweh may now be briefly summa¬ 
rized. The people of Israel in the eighth and ninth centuries had 
inherited and developed the idea that they were destined by Yahweh 
for great things. They thought themselves certain of attaining 
political preeminence. They were to be instrumental in demonstrating 
to the nations the superiority of Yahweh, Israel’s God, over all the 
gods of the nations. With a conception of Yahweh as but one— 
howbeit the greatest one — among many gods, it was necessary for 
them to prove his greatness to the surrounding peoples who were in 
like manner proud of their own respective gods. Yahweh had repeat¬ 
edly shown himself to be efficient and worthy of all confidence as a 
war-god. It was along this line that his superiority was to be proved 
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to the nations. Yahweh had shown his pleasure in Israel and had mani¬ 
fested his power in recent days by overthrowing Damascus, her bitterest 
foe. How natural that the great majority in Israel should feel encour¬ 
aged and should hope for the speedy coming of the day when Yahweh 
should manifest himself in behalf of his people and bring disaster and 
destruction to all their foes, thereby proving his own supremacy over 
all other gods and the superiority of his chosen people over all the 
peoples of other gods 1 The popular conception of the Day of Yahweh 
was, in short, that of a great day of battle on which Yahweh would 
place himself at the head of the armies of Israel and lead them on to 
overwhelming victory over all their enemies. 15 

In the hands of Amos this conception underwent a transformation. 
As heretofore it had been instrumental in stimulating the national 
spirit and life, so now, purified from its grosser elements, it is made to 
contribute to the development of the religious and moral life of the 
people. Instead of being the day of Israel’s glorification at the 
expense of her enemies, it now became the day of her humiliation 

f * The view of Hoffmann, Zeitschrift fur die altiestamentliche Wissenschaft 
( — ZATIV.), 1883, p. 112, that in the popular conception the Day of Yahweh was looked 
upon as a feast day has no support aside from the fact that the context of Amos 5 : 18 ff. 
takes up the question of feasts, and this is not sufficient to establish the usage in view of 
the indications favorable to the view adopted here. For other instances of DT in the 

sense “day of battle” see Isa. 9:3 = DTD, and Hos. 2:2 = bionr dv>; 

, 8 #/ 
cf Obad., vs. 11 = TTW DT, and Ps. 137:7 = DDDYT DT. The Arabic |•yb 

is frequently used in the same sense; see the Qur&n, Sura 45, vs. 13, where the 
expression “days of God” is interpreted by Arabic commentators as meaning days 
when God overthrows the infidels in battle. Schultens, Liber Jobi cum nova ver- 
sione . ... et commentario perpetuo , etc., Vol. I, pp. 54 f., quotes in support of this 
usage the following passage from Hamas a: 

15^ '- i/ y J) 

auojo tuU*o oLaJI tjl 

“Who saw our day and the day of the sons of Teim, 

When the dust was made coherent with its blood ?” 

and from Omar ibn Keltsoum: JlJLo pbiH oJbt l+i “Nor have the 

days [1. e. y days of battle) left any resources in our possession.” W. R. Smith also 
(.Prophets of Israel , Lecture III, note 15) refers to a section on the “Days of the 
Arabs” in the Ikd of Ibn 'Abd Rabbih, Egyptian ed., Vol. Ill, pp. 60 f., from which 
he cites the phrase “the days of Tamim against Bekr” (Ikd, p. 80) in illustration of 
the fact that among the Arabs the day of battle was often named after the combatants. 
See also the Arabic illustrations of the same usage cited by Gesenius in his com¬ 
mentary on Isa. 9:3, and by Steingass, Arabic Dictionary , sub voce. 
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and chastisement at the hands of Yahweh. It was a complete 
reversal of ail the hopes which Israel had so long centered in this 
day. The first announcement of the new doctrine (Amos 5:18 ff.) 
must have fallen upon the people with startling suddenness; it was a 
rude awakening from a pleasant dream. 

The new conception of the day introduced by Amos was the out¬ 
growth of the new idea of Yahweh which had taken possession of him. 
It was the practical application of his thought of God to the conditions 
of his age. For him Yahweh’s predominant characteristic was right¬ 
eousness (Amos 5 :4-6, 24); and this called for a corresponding right¬ 
eousness on the part of Israel. The peculiar relation she sustained 
to Yahweh only increased the obligation upon her to be righteous 
(Amos 3: 2). In the presence of this demand for moral integrity Amos 
saw IsraePs fearful depravity. Northern Israel had probably never 
before enjoyed such outward prosperity and political prestige as at this 
time.* 6 Hints are not wanting in Amos of the great wealth and luxury 
of the times (Amos 3: 10, 12, 15; 5:11; 6:4-8). But it was alto¬ 
gether too manifest that this was secured largely at the expense of the 
poor, and that cruelty and vice of every description abounded (Amos 
2 : 6-8; 3 : 9, 10; 5 : 10-13). Even the women had sunk to the lowest 
depths of degradation (Amos 4 : 1-3), and the political leaders, as well 
as the religious leaders, were foremost in wickedness. Yet amid all 
this moral desolation, having no conception of Yahweh’s demand for 
righteousness, the people prided themselves on the fact that Yahweh 
was with them, and that evil therefore could not overtake them. 17 
Realizing the righteousness of Yahweh and the wickedness of Israel 
as fully as he did, Amos was forced to the conclusion that nothing 
short of Israel’s destruction would satisfy the demands of Yahweh’s 
justice. As the instrument for the execution of Yahweh’s judgment 
upon Israel, his attention was naturally turned to the invincible Assyr¬ 
ian army, whose victorious progress was ever drawing nearer and 
nearer to the borders of Israel. The nation was ripe for destruction ; 
the destroying agent was close at hand; therefore the Day of Yahweh 
must be coming full soon—perhaps even in his own generation. It was 
to be the close of the existing degenerate age rather than the opening 
of a new and glorious one, as the people had fondly hoped. 

«C/. 2 Kings 14 :25-28, and McCurdy, op. cit. t Vol. I, pp. 308 f. 

17 Amos 5:14 is suspected as a later insertion by Valeton, G. A. Smith, Volz, 
Nowack, Lohr, et al.; but in any case the blind confidence in the protecting presence 
of Yahweh which is there attributed to Israel was characteristic of that time; cf. 
Mic. 3:11 and Judg. 6:13. 
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m With such a message Amos addressed northern Israel. Wellhausen 
has called attention to the artistic and dramatic way in which he intro¬ 
duced his startling announcement. 18 By denouncing the neighboring 
peoples and foretelling their destruction he raised the hopes of his lis¬ 
teners that the Day of Yahweh was about to come upon their foes, as 
they had long desired, only to dash those hopes to the ground with 
startling suddenness when he announced to them that judgment was 
about to fall upon them themselves. “Woe unto you that desire the 
Day of Yahweh,” says Amos; “wherefore would ye have the Day of 

Yahweh ? It is darkness and not light.Shall not the Day of 

Yahweh be darkness and not light, even very dark and no brightness 
in.it?” This statement was followed up and reinforced by the 
declaration of Yahweh’s hatred of their luxurious and superstitious 
worship, and his intention to drive Israel into exile because of her sins. 
In the face of incredulity, jeers,* 9 and threats, Amos persisted in his mes¬ 
sage. That day is to be ushered in by terrible portents in earth and 
heavens. Mourning and lamentation will take the place of the songs 
and feasts of the present. No one will be able to deliver himself from 
the universal calamity; all the workers of iniquity will perish. Not a 
ray of light illumines the darkness of the Day of Yahweh as described 
by Amos.* 0 He saw that the popular idea of it as a time for Israel’s 
glorification was deeply wrought into the life of the nation and was 

18 Die kleinen Propheten , on Amos 2:14ft. 

19 Amos 6:3. Cheyne, The Book of the Prophet Isaiah . A New English Trans¬ 
lation , p. 135 [ — Polychrome Bible, or SBOT ’.], seems to regard this passage as testi¬ 
fying to the existence of two opposite views concerning the Day of Yahweh among 
the people in the time of Amos — the one looking forward to it eagerly.as a time of 
joy for Israel, the other regarding it as an evil day, but supposing it to be still distant. 
If this was the case, all that Amos did was to adopt the darker view already existing 
and endeavor to convince Israel of its near approach. It seems more natural, how¬ 
ever, to take this utterance of Amos as addressed to those who received his doctrine 
of the Day of Yahweh skeptically and ironically, blindly trusting in their present ease 
and security, and refusing to credit gloomy forebodings concerning a coming disaster 
of which they can see no signs. Cf. the interpretations of this passage given by Well¬ 
hausen, Gunning, Mitchell, Driver, and G. A. Smith. 

*°The promise of Amos 9 : 8^—15 is from a later hand. The argument against 
these verses is set forth in detail by Volz, Die vorexilische Jahweprophetie und der 
Messias , pp. 22-4 ; cf. G. A. Smith, op. cit ., Vol. I, pp. 190-95. Among many others 
who assign them to a later time may be cited Wellhausen, Stade, Smend, Cheyne, 
Cornill, Marti, Nowack, Lohr, Schwally, ZATW 1890, pp. 226 f.; Preuschen, 
ZATW 1 , 1895, pp. 24-7 ; Torrey, Journal of Biblical Literature , Vol. XV, pp. 153 f.; 
J. Taylor, article “Amos” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible . For a defense of 
the authenticity of the passage see Driver, Joel and Amos , pp. 219-23. 
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fraught with great danger to the higher interests of Israel, so that 
nothing less would do than to transform it completely and present it 
from an entirely new point of view. He must draw the thoughts of 
the people away from illusive hopes and fix them upon stern realities. 

In the formulation of his doctrine of the Day of Yahweh Amos did 
not break away completely from the past. He utilized some elements 
of the popular conception already existing, viz., the thought that 
Yahweh was to manifest himself personally in judgment; that this 
would occur on a specific day; that this day would be a day of 
battle; that wonderful phenomena on earth and in the heavens 
would accompany the day; that in connection with the judgment 
punishment would fall upon the enemies of Israel and of Yahweh ; 
and, above all, that it would be the time when Yahweh would vindicate 
himself in the sight of the whole world. But a radical departure from 
the popular idea is seen in the essential content of the new doctrine in 
accordance with which Yahweh’s vindication involves Israel's discomfi¬ 
ture rather than her triumph. This was the necessary outcome of the 
new conception of Yahweh arrived at by Amos, for whom Yahweh’s love 
of righteousness was greater and stronger than his love for his people. 
The effect of the application of this new idea of God to the doctrine of 
the Day of Yahweh was to lift the doctrine to a far higher plane and to 
make it subserve ethical and religious ends no less efficiently than it 
had thus far subserved the purpose of national and political develop¬ 
ment. The doctrine henceforth becomes one of the most powerful 
arguments of the prophets in their appeals to the people of Yahweh to 
forsake evil and cleave to that which is good. 

Following the lead of Amos, the prophets continued to use the idea 
of the Day of Yahweh as a factor in the work of developing a purer 
national life and a keener moral sense. The pre-exilic prophets, how¬ 
ever, with the exception of Zephaniah, did not give the idea a promi¬ 
nent place in their teaching. The term “Day of Yahweh" appears 
neither in Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, nor Jeremiah, and but a 
few times in the genuine utterances of Isaiah,” while Amos himself 
mentioned it only for the purpose of combating the erroneous popular 
conception in regard to it and of putting an entirely different meaning 
into it. This avoidance of the use of the term was due, perhaps, to a 
desire to refrain from calling to the remembrance of the people the 

•* Isa. 2:12 ff.; cf. 5 : l8 f.; 7:18ff.; 9:8—10:4; 17:4s.; 22: 5 ff.; chap. 13 and 
34:8 are of later origin; see the commentaries of Duhm, Marti, and Cheyne on 
Isaiah. 
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perverted idea which it represented, an idea so strongly intrenched 
in the minds of the people that expulsion by direct attack seemed 
inadvisable; hence the earlier prophets chose the more indirect and 
effectual method of teaching correct fundamental ideas about Yahweh, 
the acceptance of which would drive out false conceptions of the Day 
of Yahweh. 

Though the immediate successors of Amos avoided the use of the 
term for the most part, yet its content as formulated by Amos was 
taken up by them and strenuously enforced upon the nation. No 
important contribution was made to the idea by Hosea, Micah, 
or Isaiah; they adopted the view of Amos without essential change. 
The day of Yahweh’s visitation continued to be thought of as a time 
for the punishment of Israel’s sins." Isaiah’s doctrine of the Remnant, 
however, opened the way for the announcements of a blessed future 
from later prophets. Nahum’s vision is confined to a picture of the 
overthrow of Assyria; it is a rehabilitation of the popular conception 
of the Day of Yahweh, with a change in the reason assigned for the 
destruction of Israel’s foes; it is no longer merely because they are 
foes to Israel and Israel’s God, but because they are wicked l* 3 This 
view was stated still more fully and forcibly by Habakkuk at a some¬ 
what later date.* 4 In the words of Professor Charles: “According to 
the primitive view, Yahweh was bound to intervene on behalf of his 
people on the ground of the supposed natural affinities existing 
between them, whereas, according to the view of Nahum and Habak¬ 
kuk, his intervention must follow on the ground of ethical affinities; 

*■ The passages in the books named after these prophets which present pictures 
of a bright future in connection with the coming of the Day of Yahweh are regarded 
by an increasing number of scholars as of late origin. See, e . g, t Volz, Die vorexi - 
lische Jahweprophetie und der Messias; Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten; Well- 
HAUSEN, Die kleinen Propheten; W. R. Harper, American Journal of Semitic 
Languages , Vol. XVII, pp. 1—15; Stade, ZATW. % Vol. I, pp. 161-72; CORNILL, 
Einleitung in das Alte Testament; Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, and 
SBOT. y Part 10; Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia (“Handkommentar z. Alt. Test.”); Marti, 
Das Buch Jesaia (“Kurzer Hand-Commentar z. Alt. Test.”), and article “Hosea” in 
Encyclopcedia Biblica; Hackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia . 

**Chap. 1:1 — 2:3 is assigned to a later date by Bickell, Gunkel, Cornill, 
Nowack, ei al ., chiefly on the basis of its form and structure. However, all agree that 
this opening section gives a description of the Day of Yahweh fully in keeping with 
the spirit and contents of the rest of the book. 

34 Chap. 3 is quite generally regarded as a later addition; so, e. g. r Kuenen, 
Cheyne, Cornill, Wellhausen, Nowack, Driver, A. B. Davidson, G. A. Smith. 
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for Israel and the gentiles are related to each other as the righteous, 
p"H 2 , and the wicked, 9 XCH (Hab. 1:4, 13).” ** 

The prophecy of Zephaniah was concerned with the Day of Yahweh 
as no previous one had been; it is the dominant thought everywhere 
present in his utterances. His conception agrees with that of Amos 
in that it supposes the day to be close at hand (1:7, 14), and to be a 
day of gloom and terror bringing judgment (1 : 2-6, 15 ff.), which is to 
fall primarily upon Yahweh’s people, but also upon their enemies 
(1 : 7-18 ; 2 : 4-15). But Zephaniah goes farther than any of his prede¬ 
cessors, if we may suppose 3:8 to have come from him, in that he 
makes the judgment well-nigh world-wide. It is not, however, strictly 
speaking, a universal judgment, since certain “ guests ” are evidently 
excepted (1 17), and, furthermore, all are clearly not on the same level 
before Yahweh, for Judah is still regarded as Yahweh’s people, and 
given blessings and privileges at the expense of her enemies.* 6 Out 
of this wide-reaching judgment a remnant of poor and afflicted people 
who trust in Yahweh’s name, do no evil, and refrain from deceit is to 
remain and continue the relation between Judah and Yahweh.* 7 

Jeremiah's work furnishes a good illustration of the prophets’ 
dependence upon history. After his first utterances, which seem, like 
the words of Zephaniah, to have been called forth in connection with 
the Scythian invasion, little or nothing was heard from him until about 
the time of the battle of Carchemish, where Nebuchadrezzar appeared 
as the coming conqueror of western Asia. Jeremiah at once grasped 
the significance of this event and sounded the alarm for his people, 
continuing to preach repentance as the only way of escape from com¬ 
plete overthrow until the day his words were fulfilled. He did not call 
this coming calamity the Day of Yahweh, as Amos had done on a sim¬ 
ilar occasion in northern Israel, and as Zephaniah had already done 
in Judah. In the present state of the criticism of the book of Jeremiah it 
is difficult to determine just what the exact teaching of Jeremiah on 

•* A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life , p. 94. 

14 Professor Charles' treatment (op, cit„ p. 98) of Zephaniah’s teaching con¬ 
cerning the Day of Yahweh is based largely on the doubtful passages 2:8-10 and 
3:8-10. Moreover, the treatment is inconsistent in that part of its conclusions is 
based upon the authenticity of these verses, while part is based upon the supposition 
of their being interpolated. 

*t Zeph. 3:14-20 is considered late by most interpreters, e, g., Oort, Stade, 
Kuenen, Schwally, Wellhausen, Budde, Cornill, Nowack, G. A. Smith. 2:8-11 is 
regarded as late by Oort, Wellhausen, Schwally, Budde, Nowack, G. A. Smith. Well¬ 
hausen and Schwally reject 3:8-10, and Budde, Nowack, G. A. Smith, 3 :g, 10. 
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this subject was.* 8 But it seems to have included a simple, yet scath¬ 
ing arraignment of Israel’s wickedness and a call to immediate repent¬ 
ance. He lays greater emphasis than any of his predecessors upon the 
religious life as distinguished from the ethical. The sins he rebukes 
are idolatry, sun-worship, human sacrifice, a superstitious multiplica¬ 
tion of sacrifices and offerings to Yahweh in the hope of thereby secur¬ 
ing his favor, a blind trust in the inviolability of Jerusalem with its 
temple, and failure to keep the covenant and ordinances of Yahweh; 
see, e.g. t 7 : 4-10 ; 11:13; 15:4. He soon saw that Judah had gone 
too far in her downward path to be able to return, and that destruction 
was therefore inevitable. He looked upon Nebuchadrezzar as Yah- 
weh’s servant (27:6 ff.), through whom he was about to bring Judah and 
all the nations to judgment (25 :15-26). He makes a great advance 
in that he admits the enemies of Judah to a share in Yahweh’s mercy; 
those who repent and learn Yahweh's ways will be restored to their own 
lands after their punishment; only the nations that refuse to obey 
Yahweh will be completely destroyed (12 : 14-17). However, the judg¬ 
ment is still national rather than individual in character; Jeremiah 
seems to have only introduced the thought of individualism into the 
religion of Yahweh and to have left the full working out of the idea to 
his successors. 

The eschatological, apocalyptic tone of Zephaniah’s threats of woe is 
almost entirely lacking in Jeremiah’s preaching. He knows of no per¬ 
sonal appearance of Yahweh upon earth, no extraordinary departure 
from the laws of nature, no threats of sudden visitation. His thought 
of Yahweh's activity and personality seems more spiritual than that of 
earlier prophets, and his presentation of the future is more sane and 
rational. 

The pre-exilic conception of the Day of Yahweh was preeminently 
that of a day of judgment — a gloomy, forbidding event, fraught with 

— All messianic passages are referred to a later time by Volz, Die vorexilische 
Tahweprophetie und der Messias , pp. 68-80. SchWALLY, ZATW Vol. VIII, pp. 177- 
217, denies chaps. 46-51, and much of chap. 25, to Jeremiah. Cornill, SBOT. y Part 
II, assigns to later times : 10:2-16; 17:19-27; 19 :1—20:6; chaps. 26-28,34, 36-44, 
and 50-52, and many glosses besides. Giesebrecht (“ Handkommentar z . Alt. Testa¬ 
ment ”) allows to Jeremiah only I : I—17 : 18 ; 18 ; 20 : 7-18 ; 22-24 I 25 : 3 ff., 15-26 ; 
27; 32:6-17*, 24-44; 35 ; much of the remainder he attributes to Baruch. Nath. 
Schmidt, article “Jeremiah” in Encyclopaedia Bib lie a , regards as genuine only chap. 
I; 2:2-13,20-37; 3:1-5; 4 :19 ff-; 7:3—9:21; 10:19-21,23-25; 13 (?); 15 = 5-9; 
16:2-13; 18 :1—17 ; 19:1 f., 10 f.; 20:1-6 ; 21:1-IO ; 22 : 2-5, IO-I9, 24-27 ; 23 :9 
ff.; 24; 28; 32:14 £.; 34; 37:1-10, 1 Iff. 
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punishment for Israel. The character of the times and the spirit of 
the people made it necessary for the prophets to take this view of the 
day whenever they touched upon the subject of Israel’s future. They 
felt themselves to be reformers sent to a “ wicked and adulterous gen¬ 
eration, M and they devoted all their energies to the work of arousing 
the people from their moral stupor and convincing them of their awful 
condition and of the near approach of punishment. To this end 
they uttered the threats of chastisement and painted the scenes of dis¬ 
aster so often associated with the thought of the Day of Yahweh. In 
a low stage of religious development messages of doom are often the 
most effective means of reaching men’s minds and hearts. Moham¬ 
med’s preaching was largely made up of this sort of material, and 
even Christian preachers have found it useful. Not that the early 
prophets deliberately employed this method of arousing the national 
conscience, though the form of expression is no doubt often embel¬ 
lished by rhetorical device intensified by oratorical fervor. They 
were giving expression rather to heartfelt convictions forced upon them 
by observation of social and political conditions and illuminated by 
the spirit of Yahweh. They strove earnestly to convince the nation of 
the truth of their message. Sometimes, as in the case of Zephaniah, 
they turned their attention to Israel’s neighbors and proclaimed their 
destruction, perhaps with a not unnatural feeling of satisfaction ; but 
primarily their preaching against the nations seems to have been for 
the purpose of warning Israel and calling her attention to the need of 
reformation, if she would avoid a similar fate. Nahum alone of the 
pre-exilic prophets reverts to the original pre-prophetic conception of 
the Day of Yahweh, and even though he does base his exultation over 
Assyria’s approaching downfall upon ethical rather than natural 
grounds," we cannot but feel that he stands on a lower moral plane 
than his predecessors and contemporaries in the prophetic office. 

It was not till Israel was already feeling the bonds of captivity that 
Jeremiah changed his tone and began preaching words of encourage¬ 
ment and hope to Israel. Then he cheered her with promises of return 
from captivity and of restoration to her former glory. In this return 
and blessing northern Israel was also to have a share. A new cove¬ 
nant of love was to be established between Yahweh and his people, a 
covenant engraved upon their hearts; and the nation was to become a 
source of wonder to surrounding peoples because of her prosperity 

(33:9)- 

•* Cf \ Charles, op . cit. t p. 94. 
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Id thus painting the future of Israel bright, Jeremiah was followed 
by practically all succeeding prophets. The fall of Jerusalem and the 
exile of the people marked an epoch in religious as well as political 
history. As long as Jerusalem remained standing, the old superstitious 
belief in its charmed life continued, and prevented the people from 
coming to a true understanding of the relation existing between 
Yahweh and themselves. Hence both Jeremiah and Ezekiel had con¬ 
stantly reiterated the announcement of the coming destruction, and 
had thus prepared the people to understand, in some measure at least, 
the significance of the shock when it came upon them. The great 
disaster completely dissipated all false confidence, and opened the way 
for the propagation of new and grander conceptions of Yahweh and 
his will. 

In connection with many other new teachings, the thought of 
Israel’s restoration to Yahweh’s favor was emphasized by both Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, and this thought served to keep the disheartened people 
from deserting Yahweh and allying themselves with the successful 
gods of Babylon or lapsing into indifference, skepticism, and practical 
atheism. The Day of Yahweh is given a larger place in Ezekiel’s 
thought than in that of Jeremiah, and this is natural in view of the 
fact that Jeremiah sought to reform the nation, and so to avert the 
impending disaster, while Ezekiel, especially after 586 B. C., concerned 
himself chiefly with the future of his people. Ezekiel conceives of the 
Day of Yahweh throughout as a day of battle quite in harmony with 
the pre-prophetic representation ; but prior to 586 B. C. it is a day of 
battle on which Yahweh inflicts terrible punishment on Israel because 
of her sins (7:9 ff.; 13:5); after that date it becomes a day of battle on 
which Yahweh triumphs gloriously over the heathen world (30:2 ff.; 
34:12; 39:8 ff.). The visitation of Yahweh upon Israel for the pur¬ 
pose of her purification is historically mediated, the Babylonians being 
the agents of Yahweh, just as the Assyrians had been thought of by 
Amos and Isaiah, and the Scythians by Zephaniah. The judgment 
upon Israel is also a national one as heretofore, but there is at least a 
suggestion (11:17-21 ; 21:25) of the idea of a judgment day for the 
individual, an outcome of Ezekiel’s belief in the individual responsibility 
of each soul before Yahweh. The result of the chastisement of Israel 
will be her purification from sin and her loving allegiance to Yahweh, 
who will restore both branches of the nation to their homes and 
unite them under the rule of the messianic king. In connection 
with and preparatory to the deliverance of Israel, judgment is to fall 
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upon the nations hostile to Yahweh, and especially upon Egypt (chaps. 
30-32), the latter being singled out, no doubt, because of the promi¬ 
nent part it had played in bringing about Israel’s calamity. 

After restored Israel is established in the favor of Yahweh, the great 
final Day of Yahweh will come upon the heathen world (chaps. 38, 
39)*. The description of this day has in it apocalyptic elements, and 
is also conceived in a spirit of particularism, two things developed to 
their full extent in later Judaism. The forces of the heathen world 
are represented as gathering upon the mountains of Israel for the 
great battle against her. Under the leadership of Gog, prince of the 
land of Magog, the hosts assemble from all quarters till they seem like 
a storm, like a cloud covering the land. But they are permitted to 
assemble by Yahweh only that he may destroy them. Without any 
effort on the part of Israel they are to be annihilated. Violent earth¬ 
quakes will overwhelm them with terror; in their confusion they will 
set upon and slay one another; pestilence will smite them, and 
Yahweh will rain fire, hail, and brimstone upon them. By this will 
all peoples be made to know Yahweh, Israel’s Holy One. All that 
Israel has to do is to go forth and clean up the land after the conflict; 
seven months will it take them to bury the slain and seven years to 
burn their weapons, so great will be the slaughter. 

In so far as Ezekiel’s Day of Yahweh has to do with the nations, 
there is little advance beyond the original pre-prophetic idea. It is 
altogether a time of destruction for them, and that because they have 
presumed to regard lightly Israel and Israel’s God. There is not a 
promise made to them, nor a hope of any description held out to 
them. Everything is done for the sake of Israel and Yahweh. This 
is a natural result of the harsh treatment that Israel received in her 
exilic experience, and is the point of view occupied by all the prophets 
of this period. Ezekiel evidently gives up the old idea of one day, 
and seems to have in mind rather an extended period of time. 
There are at least three definite and distinct stages in his “day,” 
viz.: (1) a day upon Israel when Jerusalem falls; (2) a day upon Egypt 
and the nations when Israel is restored; and (3) a final day upon the 
representatives of the whole heathen world. The beginning of the 
formation of the dogma of the Day of Yahweh is manifested here in 
the absence of historical agents as mediators of the judgment upon 
Gog and his host, and in the universal character of the judgment 
inflicted upon Gog. In all previous judgment scenes the nations 
made to suffer the wrath of Yahweh have been those who have in 
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various ways brought upon themselves the wrath of Israel, and they 
have been distinctly cited by name. But here the statement is broad 
and indefinite; it is a judgment upon the representatives of the non- 
Israelitish world as such. 

Not a prophet from the time of Ezekiel on through to the close of 
the activity of the prophets failed to show marked interest in things 
pertaining to the Day of Yahweh and the future which it was to usher 
in. Sometimes they used the terrors of the day as a scourge with 
which to whip the nation into line with their own lofty ideals of 
morality and religion; but more frequently they used it as a source of 
consolation and hope for the people in the midst of their discourage¬ 
ment and misery, presenting it in vivid colors as a time when Israel 
was to enter gladly upon the enjoyment of a glorious future. 

In Ezekiel the day is noteworthy chiefly for the fact that the prophet 
conceives of it as the time when Yahweh will take vengeance upon his 
foes. The thought of vengeance was sweet to Israel during and after 
her bitter experience as a captive in a strange land. The true prophets 
were through every experience unswerving in their loyalty to Yahweh, 
and they believed, in later times at least, that his dominion was to be 
extended over the whole earth. But they had not yet succeeded in 
emancipating Yahweh from bondage to the people of his choice. 
Yahweh’s supremacy over the world was only to be brought about in 
connection with the political exaltation of Israel, his own peculiar 
people, in triumph and power over all her enemies. They must be 
overthrown before Israel could attain the place necessary for her as 
Yahweh’s representative in the earth. 

A similar spirit to that prevalent in Ezekiel is exhibited in Isa. 
13:2— 14:23* The Day of Yahweh here is preeminently, if not 
exclusively, a time when Yahweh’s fury is to be poured out upon 
Babylon. The nations will gather against her, and the Medes espe¬ 
cially will be stirred up against her—a pitiless and terrible people 
that cannot be turned from its purpose by the most lavish bribery. 
Babylon will be utterly destroyed, with all the horrors and barbarities 
of oriental warfare. The approach of this awful day, which is near at 
hand, will be signalized by an eclipse of the sun, moon, and stars, and 

30 This passage is assigned to the close of the exile byDuhm; Cheyne, Introduc¬ 
tion, pp. 67-78 ; G. A. Smith, Skinner, Marti, el al. The ode in 14 : 4^-22 is claimed 
for Isaiah by Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, Vol. I, pp. 193 f.; so also 
W. H. Cobb ,J ourna l °f Biblical Literature, 1896, pp. 18-35; for a criticism of this 
position see Cheyne, Journal of Biblical Literature , 1897, pp. 131—5. 
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by a great earthquake, shaking both earth and sky, and spreading terror 
everywhere. As a result of it, Judah will be restored to her own land, 
and the very peoples who have hitherto scorned and oppressed her will 
escort her home with honors and henceforth yield themselves as her 
servants. The old relation of taunter and taunted will be reversed; 
Israel will now make sport of fallen Babylon. 

Isa. 42:13-17 is another picture of the Day of Yahweh which 
comes from this period. The manifestation of Yahweh will be in 
wrath against the nations, but will result for Israel in deliverance from 
captivity and return home under the guidance of Yahweh. 

The same tone predominates in the prophecy of Obadiah, which 
belongs to the period of the exile. 3 * The Day of Yahweh is “ near upon 
all the nations,” and Edom in particular is to receive just punishment 
for her unfeeling conduct toward Israel in her day of trouble. The 
destruction of Edom is to be accomplished, as in Isa. 11 :14, by the 
united people of Israel. As Edom formerly oppressed Israel, so will 
Israel now oppress her, even to the point of annihilation. While Edom 
is thus blotted out of existence, the holy people left in Zion will take 
possession of Edom, Philistia, Ephraim, Samaria, Gilead, as far north 
as Zarephath, and of the cities of the south. Over all this Yahweh will 
reign as king. 

Amos 9 : 83 -i5, which exhibits a similar sentiment toward Edom, 
may belong to this period. 3 " It gives great prominence to a descrip¬ 
tion of the abundant material prosperity which Israel is to enjoy as the 
favored one of Yahweh in the era inaugurated upon his great Day. 

The future of Edom and that of Israel are presented in striking 
contrast in Isa., chaps. 34 and 35, prophecies which seetn to reflect the 
experiences of the latter part of the exile. 33 The Day of Yahweh is 
described as about to come upon all the nations, and especially upon 
Edom, bringing fearful slaughter. As usual, it is to be accompanied 
by wonderful and terrible signs in earth and sky. The very soil of 
Edom is to suffer, and by its barrenness and desolation serve as a 

31 For a defense of the exilic origin of Obadiah see G. A. Smith, The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets , Vol. II, pp. 167-72. 

^See footnote 20. 

33 These chapters are assigned to the later days of the exile by Dillmann, Driver, 
Introduction , 6th ed., p. 226, and Giesebrecht. G. A. Smith and Skinner place them 
after the beginning of the exile, but do not venture upon an exact date. Cheyne 
assigns them to the years 450-430 B. C., while Duhm and Marti put them at some 
time in the second century, but before the subjugation of the Edomites by John 
Hyrcanusin 128 B. C. 
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memorial of the great day; given over to thorns, thistles, wild beasts, 
satyrs, and the Lilith, it will be deserted of men and consumed by 
unending fire. But ransomed Israel will return to Zion; all her 
afflicted will be made whole; flowers and streams will unite to make 
the homeward journey pleasant; and every difficulty and danger will 
be removed from the way. 

The hard experiences of the exile, and especially the attitude of the 
Edomites, seem to have given rise in this period to a spirit of bitter 
hatred of the nations, such as had never before existed. There is a 
feeling that Yahweh must vindicate his honor and his righteousness in 
the sight of the nations, but it seems at times as though this were over¬ 
shadowed in the mind of the prophet by a desire for revenge and 
retaliation upon the foes of Israel. Yahweh had so long been thought 
of as inseparably connected with Israel and her interests that even now, 
in spite of the adoption of a monotheistic conception of God, it seems 
that the vindication of Yahweh can be only through a terrible judg¬ 
ment upon Israel’s foes and an exaltation of Israel to a position of 
power and superiority over the nations. 

The idea of the universality of the character of Yahweh, who was 
acknowledged in Israel, in consequence of her exilic experiences, as 
the only God of all mankind, bore fruit but slowly in the thought of 
the people. One result of the adoption of this larger conception of 
God was a gradual change in the thought of the Day of Yahweh. The 
necessity of Israel’s vindication in the eyes of the world was by no 
means lost sight of, but alongside of and instead of the feeling of bit¬ 
terness which had reveled in a contemplation of the destruction of 
outside nations there grew up a feeling of satisfaction in the thought 
of a possible conversion of the nations to Yahweh through the agency 
of Israel, his messenger to the world. 

In Haggai and Zech., chaps. 1-8, no very definite statements are 
made concerning judgment upon the nations. Express mention of 
the Day of Yahweh is made by neither prophet. Echoes of it are 
heard in Hag. 2 : 6 f., 20-22, and Zech. 2 : 9, which passages are appar¬ 
ently reflections of the disturbed state of the Persian empire caused by 
the revolts against Darius. There is but scanty reference, moreover, 
to a work of preliminary purification in Israel to be performed by 
Yahweh before the full tide of prosperity can turn toward her (Zech. 3 19 
and chap. 5). In the main, Israel’s future is one to be desired rather 
than feared; she has already received her judgment and expiated her 
sins through the sufferings of the captivity. The only further judgment 
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that may be expected is that upon the nations, and little atten¬ 
tion is given to this; for the prophets are chiefly interested in the 
effort to restore the temple and thereby to arouse hope in Israel for 
the future. The effect of the judgment upon the nations will be, as 
usual, the exaltation of Israel in the eyes of the world. Instead of the 
little company of inhabitants now in Jerusalem, an overflowing popu¬ 
lation will be found therein. Yahweh himself will dwell there, and 
“ City of Truth ” will it be named. Yahweh’s people will be gathered 
home from all lands to enjoy the rich fruitage of their own land as 
blessed by Yahweh. Best of all, so glorious will Israel become that 
many nations will seek Yahweh and join themselves to him in that 
day (Zech. 8 : 20-23). 

The view of the future given in Isa. 2 : 2-4, cf. Mic. 4 :1—4, is quite 
in keeping with that seen in Haggai and Zechariah. It contemplates 
a submission of the nations to the dominion of Yahweh, an exaltation 
of Jerusalem and its people in the sight of the world, Jerusalem as 
the center of the world's worship and the source of all instruction, and 
the inauguration of an era of peace. These ideas fit this period well 
and make it probable that this prophecy belongs here. 3 * 

The high hopes kindled by Haggai and Zechariah were not at once 
realized. After the completion of the temple, things went on prac¬ 
tically as they had before; there was no wonderful manifestation of 
Yahweh's power on behalf of Israel; crops were no better; outsiders 
were no less scornful and malicious; Israel was apparently no nearer 
the attainment of her ideal. As a result of the reaction caused by this 
state of affairs, Israel sank deeper and deeper into despair. Even 
those hitherto most faithful now began to doubt Yahweh and to ques¬ 
tion whether after all it was worth while to worship him. To this 
disappointed and discouraged people the words of Malachi were 
addressed. They were aimed especially at three classes : (1) those who 
had become skeptical, doubting Yahweh’s love for Israel and his right¬ 
eousness ; (2) the corrupt priesthood; (3) those who had contracted 

34 So Hackmann and Marti. A post-exilic origin is favored also by Stade, ZATW ., 
Vol. I, pp. 165 ff.; IV, p. 292; Wellhausen, Mitchell, Corniill, Einl., pp. 137 f., 182; 
Volz, Cheyne, Nowack, et al. Duhm maintains Isaiah’s authorship ; so also Bertho- 
LET, Die Stellung der Israeliten . ... su den Fremden , pp. 97 ff. Ryssel, Enter- 
suchungen iiber die Textgestalt und die Echlheit des Buches Mic ha, pp. 218-24, makes it 
originate with Micah. G. A. Smith maintains the possibility of its origin in the eighth 
century or in the beginning of the seventh. The view held by Hitzig, Ewald, Kuenen, 
De Goeje, et al ., that it is an older prophecy incorporated into both Isaiah and Micah, 
is now generally abandoned. 
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foreign marriages. A worldly spirit possessed all classes, and the fear 
of Yahweh was not in their hearts. 

These facts determine the nature of the conception of the Day of 
Yahweh in Malachi. It is a day of judgment upon the wicked in 
Israel. No word of condemnation is spoken against the heathen. In 
fact, the book boldly asserts that the nations are truer worshipers of 
Yahweh than is Israel herself. The Day of Yahweh is upon Israel 
only, and its preliminary work now, as always, is one of purification. 
But such is Yahweh’s love for Israel that he will send his messenger, 
even the great Elijah, before the great and terrible day, to warn the 
wicked of approaching destruction and save them from the wrath to 
come. No historical agent appears here as executor of the divine pur¬ 
pose, but, as in Ezekiel’s representation of the overthrow of Gog, 
Yahweh himself does the work of destruction. The idea of a day of 
battle upon which Yahweh overthrows the enemies of himself and of 
his people for the sake of his own honor is here lost sight of; the 
judge and the culprit are the only parties considered; there are no 
spectators. The prophet does not go so far as to put gentiles on an 
equal footing with Israelites and to make righteousness, irrespective of 
nationality, the only requisite for divide favor, but leaves the gentiles 
completely out of consideration. Yahweh’s Day is not only a time 
for the destruction of the wicked, but also the opening of a glorious 
age for the righteous. But the prophecy of Malachi does not dwell 
upon this phase of the day; the apparent aim of the book is to bring 
about a reform in worship and in other practical affairs, and the dark 
and terrible side of the Day of Yahweh is presented with the purpose 
of causing a halt in the wicked career of Israel. 

From the time of Ezra on, a new environment was created for 
prophecy — an environment in which prophecy, in its real sense, 
could not live. The adoption of the written law as the rule and stand¬ 
ard of life left little scope for prophetic activity. Everything was 
controlled by the legal and priestly spirit; the prophets themselves 
were priests at heart. The whole tendency of the priestly system was 
toward exclusiveness, and consequently the Jews withdrew themselves 
more and more from association and fellowship with outsiders, espe¬ 
cially in religious matters. The Samaritan schism, with its accompa¬ 
nying rivalry and animosity, also tended to embitter the Jews against 
their neighbors. 

To this period, perhaps, belong such utterances as those in Isa. 
61:2; 63:1-6: 65:1 — 66:24. 35 Here the spirit of revenge appears at 

3 5 So Duhra, Cheyne, Skinner, and Marti. 
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its worst. The remnant of Israel is promised all the blessings within 
the gift of Yahweh, while his enemies are to suffer every affliction and 
to perish by fire and sword. Those of them who escape will go to 
distant nations that have not heard of Yahweh and tell them of his 
deeds. Then will all the nations join in escorting Israel’s exiles back 
and in rendering worship to Yahweh at the stated times in Jerusalem. 

Some time after Ezra, Joel prophesied amid a scene of desolation 
and sorrow.* Swarms of locusts had devoured the fruits of the land; 
all food and drink were cut off; drought had combined with the 
locusts to render destruction complete. Even the regular offerings of 
the temple could no longer be kept up, and this was the climax of 
calamity in Joel’s thought. He looked upon all this as an announce¬ 
ment of the approaching Day of Yahweh (1:15). In view of this he 
issued a call for a general day of fasting in Israel, and exhorted all to 
humble themselves in penitence before Yahweh and appeal to his 
mercy, in order that the destructive scourge might be removed and the 
terrible Day of Yahweh withdrawn. The expectation of pardon is 
grounded in the thought that Yahweh’s honor in the sight of the 
world forbids him to destroy his own people utterly (2 :17). 

The day of fasting seems to have been observed and to have had 
the desired effect, for there follows immediately a description of 
returning prosperity, with promises of abundance in the coming days 
(2:18-27). After the realization of material blessings of every kind, 
the spirit of prophecy is to be imparted by Yahweh to the whole 
nation, regardless of age, rank, or sex. The Day of Yahweh, which 
was an occasion of dread when near at hand, can be looked forward to 
at a distance as a joyful day—a dreadful day still, but for Israel’s 
enemies, not for Israel. All who depend upon Yahweh will escape in 
that day. The scattered exiles of Judah will be gathered from all 
places whither they have been driven, and will be restored to Mount 
Zion. All the nations—among which Tyre, Sidon, Philistia, and 
Edom are especially mentioned — are to be summoned together for 
war in the “valley of Jehoshaphat,” in the “valley of decision.” There, 
in truly apocalyptic fashion, will they be annihilated by Yahweh 
because of their “violence done to the children of Judah.” But Judah 

36 The post-exilic origin of Joel is granted by most recent interpreters; e. g. f Wil- 
deboer, Nowack, G. A. Smith, et al. place it in the second Persian century. Driver, 
Joel and Amos (cf article “Joel ” in Encyclopedia Biblica\ puts it about 500 B. C., or 
possibly in the century after Malachi. Wellhausen makes it a late post-exilic work; 
cf. Hoi.zinger, ZAT!V. t Vol. IX, pp. 89-131. For a recent defense of the early date 
see G. G. Cameron, article “Joel” in Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible. 
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is to abide forever, and Jerusalem from generation to generation; she 
shall be holy, and strangers shall no more walk her streets. This 
world-judgment is apparently aimed by Joel at the peoples that 
have roused the enmity of the Jews in their mutual intercourse. The 
words “all nations” evidently cannot be taken literally, for the men of 
Sheba are still to survive (3 :8). 

Joel’s Day of Yahweh was no longer a danger actually threatening 
the nation; as a result of the beginning made by Ezekiel and the 
further development, especially in Malachi, it was now a well-estab¬ 
lished dogma. No specific sins of the people of Israel are cited as 
occasioning the approaching calamity, and the offense of the gentile 
world is merely that of being hostile to Judah. No historical agent is 
used in carrying out the will of Yahweh upon the nations; he himself 
accomplishes their end by awful catastrophes in the natural world. Judah 
alone is to escape the terrors of that day, and her deliverance is due, 
not to her moral character, but to the fact that she acknowledges the 
sovereignty of Yahweh. The whole conception is eschatological and 
apocalyptic rather than prophetic, and it is dominated by the most 
intense particularism. 

The same general apocalyptic style and spirit are characteristic of 
Zech., chaps. 9-14, which section probably comes from the troublous 
times of the Greek period, when the successors of Alexander were 
stru ggli n g among themselves for the possession of Syria, and the Jews 
were suffering the consequences of the strife. 37 The feeling which 
exists toward outside peoples is the same as that in Joel; the same 

37 In support of this date see especially Stade’s epoch-making articles in ZATIV., 
Vols.I, pp. 1-96; II, pp. 151-72, 275-309 ; and R. Eckardt in ZATW ;, Vol. XIII, pp. 
76-109. Cf. also Kuiper, Zacharia IX-XIV, Eene exegetisch-critische Studie (1894); 
Driver, Introduction , 6th ed., pp. 346 ff.; Wildeboer, Die Litteratur des Alien 
Testaments , pp. 354 ft.; Cornill, Einleiiung in das AUe Testament , pp. 193-200; 
Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten , pp. 346-54; G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets , Vol. II, pp. 449-62. Staerk, Untersuchungen iiber die Komposition und 
Abfassungszeit von Zech. q-i4, agrees with Stade in the main, but dates II : 4—17 and 
I 3 : 7~9 from the year 170 B. C. Kuenen, Einleiiung in das Alte Testament, VoL 
II, pp. 386 ft., takes the position that chaps. 9-11 and 13:7-9 are made up of old 
fragments from the eighth century which have been worked over, supplemented, and 
arranged in their present form by a post-exilic editor, while 12 : I—13 : 6 and chap. 
14 originated about 400 B. C. Wellhausen, Kleine Propheten, und Zeydner, Theolo- 
gischeStudiin, Vol. XII, pp. 73ft., assign chaps. 9-14 all to the Maccabaean period; 
so also Rubinkam, The Second Part of the Book of Zechariah , with the exception of 
9 : 1-10, which he assigns to the time of Alexander. For a recent defense of the unity 
of the entire book see G. L. Robinson, “ The Prophecies of Zechariah,” in the Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures , Vol. XII, pp. I-92. 
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enemies are threatened with woes, viz., Syria, Phoenicia, Philistia, and 
Egypt, with the addition of Greece, in a prominent way, natural in the 
later times. There is the same need of an initial work of purification 
in Israel as was demanded by Joel at first. But the punishment of 
Jerusalem that the Day of Yahweh will bring is, indeed, drastic ; all 
nations will gather against her and capture her, subjecting her to the 
horrors of pillage and destroying half her population. But their tri¬ 
umph will be short-lived, for Yahweh himself will interpose with a ter¬ 
rible plague and will set them to slaying one another. As in Joel, 
Yahweh personally destroys the opponents of Israel, and adds to the 
awfulness of the occasion by working wonders in earth and sky. 

After this inaugural work of destruction, a time of blessing opens 
up for Israel. However, a period of mourning is predicted for her, 
during which her people will weep for their former rebellion against 
Yahweh. This is a new thought in connection with the Day of Yah¬ 
weh, and is not at all fully or clearly set forth; it is too general and 
indefinite to admit of accurate exposition. All idolatry is to be abol- 
lished and—what sounds strange, indeed—prophecy will cease to 
exist. Whereas Joel's ideal was that all of Yahweh's people might be 
prophets, this anonymous dreamer regards them as quite out of har¬ 
mony with the blessedness and holiness of the days to come. He holds 
prophecy and deception to be practically synomymous terms—a sad 
commentary on the prophecy of his day. The dispersed Jews will be 
reassembled from all corners of the earth and brought back to Judah 
and Jerusalem. The earth will yield abundantly, and there will be no 
more curse upon it. Yahweh will be universally acknowledged as 
Lord and King, and Jerusalem, his dwelling-place, will be the gather¬ 
ing point of all nations; for everyone surviving from the slaughter of 
the nations will go up thither annually to keep the Feast of Booths. 
This is the most striking feature of the priestly character of this apoca¬ 
lypse, which is even more marked than that of Joel. Over all in 
Jerusalem will reign the messianic king who shall speak peace to the 
nations and have dominion over all the earth. 

Zech., chaps. 9-14, does not present a coherent picture of the Day 
of Yahweh. It consists of a series of abrupt and fragmentary sketches 
of special features of that day, which are not easily brought together 
into a harmonious view. The same general ideals prevail as in Joel, 
but the particularism is not quite so intense, for, after being severely 
punished to bring them to their senses, the nations are given a part in 
the worship of Yahweh, though evidently not on an equal footing with 
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the inhabitants of Jerusalem, while Joel has no place for them after 
their great overthrow on the Day of Yahweh. Zech., chaps. 9-14, does 
not make use of the term “Day of Yahweh all its views of the future 
are introduced by “in that day;” but that he has in mind the well- 
known Day of Yahweh is evident from 14:1, “A day is coming for 
Yahweh, etc.” The idea seems, however, not to be limited to a single 
day, but to embrace a period of indefinite duration. 

Two sections from the book of Isaiah seem to belong somewhere 
in the latter part of the post-exilic age, viz., chaps. 24-27 and 
19 :16-25.* The former is thoroughly in sympathy with Zech., chaps. 
9-14, in almost every respect. The writer lives in a time of trial and 
suffering, but “in that day” all this will be done away. The nations 
will then receive their deserts ; Judah will be saved, her exiles restored 
to her, and her reproach taken away in the eyes of all the world. 
Jerusalem will be the center of worship. In this apocalypse the uni- 
versalistic element is less emphasized than in Zech., chaps. 9-14, there 
being only one reference to the nations as destined to enjoy the bless¬ 
ings of Yahweh (25 :6ff.). 

In Isa. 19: 16-25, while there is the usual prediction of woe upon 
the nations as they are represented in Egypt, it is, nevetheless, dis¬ 
tinctly stated that this is only of a disciplinary nature, and that in con¬ 
sequence Egypt will repent and turn to Yahweh. Then follows the 
most generous and universal teaching in all prophecy. Egypt and 
Assyria—the apocalyptic name for Syria—representing the whole 
heathen world, are to share equally with Israel in the worship and ser¬ 
vice of Yahweh and in the enjoyment of his favor. “ Blessed be Egypt, 
my people, and Assyria, the work of my hands, and Israel, mine 
inheritance.” Not one advantage is assigned to Judah or Jerusalem. 
It is not even necessary to come up to Jerusalem to worship, for there 
will be an altar in the midst of Egypt. There will be constant inter¬ 
course between Egypt and Syria, and the two peoples will worship 
Yahweh together oblivious of all past enmity. 

The book of Daniel, while it does not make reference to the Day 
of Yahweh by name, is nevertheless a gathering up of the fruitage of 
that idea. It is rather a record and an embodiment of the influence of 

* Isa., chaps. 24-27, can scarcely be definitely assigned with certainty. Ewald, 
Delitzsch, Dillmann, Kirkpatrick, Driver, et al. put it in the early post-exilic period. 
Kuenen, Comill, Smend ( ZATW Vol. IV, pp. 161 ff.), Wildeboer, Cheyne, et a/, 
assign it to the second Persian century. Duhm, Marti, et aL date it about 128 
B.C. Chap. 19:16-25 is dated about 160 B. C. by Duhm and Marti, while Cheyne 
and Kittel assign it to the years 323-285 B. C. 
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the idea than the representative of any further change or development 
in the idea itself. It conceives of the Jews as occupying the position 
of supremacy in the world of the future, and of God’s kingdom as 
finally overthrowing all others. The sinfulness of the nation and her 
unceasing opposition to God are alone responsible for her present 
trials and misfortunes. When chastisement has done its work of puri¬ 
fication, God will deliver his people by his own power and exalt them 
above all peoples. Not only those living at the time of this consum¬ 
mation will be partakers of its glory, but the righteous Jews of former 
ages will arise from their graves and share in the happiness of these 
days. This thought of the resurrection, found also in Isa. 26: 19, is 
rather an individual than a national conception such as the Day of 
Yahweh was, and its origin and development are to be connected with 
the growth of the idea of individualism as taught by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, rather than with that of the Day of Yahweh. But it is a 
national conception and supplements the thought of the Day of Yah¬ 
weh in so far as it is due to a desire to add to the numbers and 
influence of the people of Israel in the time of glory upon which they 
are about to enter. 

Through all the development of the idea of the Day of Yahweh 
in the Old Testament there clung to it certain characteristic features, 
some of which passed on into the later form of the idea found in 
the New Testament. They were never all equally prominent at one 
time, but received different degrees of emphasis according as the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times and the thought of the nation changed. 
The very existence of the idea itself was a constant testimony to the 
fact that the nation felt its inability to work out its own destiny and 
trusted to Yahweh to complete the task. The ideal of its destiny 
changed much as the centuries passed, but the consciousness of the 
need of divine aid in attaining to this ideal grew ever more vivid and 
the activity of Yahweh in connection with it ever more prominent. 
There was also a recognition of the fact that the present age was only 
temporary, and must give way to a better and more glorious one which 
should abide forever. To inaugurate and establish this new era it was 
necessary that Yahweh himself should come to earth in person and 
institute the new order of things. This idea of the coming of Yahweh 
was very crude and anthropomorphic in the first stages of the idea of the 
Day of Yahweh, but as the thought concerning God became truer and 
more exalted, the coming of Yahweh was gradually thought of in a more 
and more spiritual sense. Connected with this coming of Yahweh was 
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constantly pictured a series of great catastrophes in the natural world; 
marvelous portents on land and sea, in air and sky. These convulsions 
and shocks were just as numerous and conspicuous at the end of the 
development of the idea as at its beginning — indeed, rather more so 
after the Day of Yahweh began to take on apocalyptic coloring. This 
idea ef wonders and horrors in the natural world accompanying a revo¬ 
lution in the moral and spiritual world was a natural outcome of the 
Hebrew conception of the physical universe, which took no account of 
universal and inviolable natural laws, but thought of Yahweh as direct¬ 
ing the movements of the physical world in the most direct and per¬ 
sonal way; it was his ordinary custom to punish religious backslidings 
by withholding the products of the soil. Nature, religion, and morals 
were directly and closely related to each other through Yahweh, and 
nothing was more natural than that a great change in the latter sphere 
should be introduced and accompanied by momentous actions in the 
former sphere. 30 

The coming of Yahweh was always thought of as being for puni¬ 
tive purposes. Sometimes emphasis was laid upon the guilt of the 
nations as being the occasion of the punishment, sometimes on that of 
Israel. Usually both came in for a share of the chastisement, though 
more severe upon one than the other; but at times, carried away by 
indignation with his own people, the prophet lets the nations go 
unpunished, as in the case of Malachi; at other times the prophet’s 
bitterness of feeling against the nations is so great that he exhausts 
himself in uttering denunciations and threats against them, letting 
Israel go free; such is the case with Nahum and several of the exilic 
prophets. But in any case the chief end of the day was accomplished 
in the revelation it made to the whole world of the holiness, majesty, 
and might of Yahweh, Israel’s God. The time of the coming of the 
day was always left indefinite, though for the most part it was conceived 
of as near at hand, at most distant only a few years. But definite and 
specific predictions were not common with the prophets in any of their 
work, and they followed the prophetic custom with reference to this 
subject, leaving it in a state of indefiniteness that could not but add to 
the terrors which they so generously and vividly described — there was 
no telling when this awful visitation might fall upon the earth! Until 
the very latest days this coming was always conceived of as connected 
with some great historical movement of the times. Assyrians, Scythians, 
Babylonians, Persians, and Greeks were each in succession, as they 

» Cf. Stade, Geschickte des Volkes Israel , Vol. II, pp. 225 f. 
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appeared on the stage of world-history, heralded by the prophets as 
Yahweh’s agents and instruments in administering the punishments of 
his great day. It is not till the incoming of apocalyptic prophecy with 
Malachi and Joel that these historical agents are ever dispensed with, but 
thereafter Yah weh is represented as personally executing his own decrees. 

The last common characteristic of importance is the fact that the 
Day of Yahweh was always represented as introducing a new political 
state. The prophets were also patriots; they were no less loyal to 
Judah than to Yahweh; patriotism and religion were inseparably 
blended in them. Thus, even after the most universal type of monothe¬ 
ism had taken hold of the prophetic consciousness, they were wholly 
unable to think of Israel in the new kingdom of God otherwise than 
as the acknowledged head of the nations of the world. Jerusalem is to 
become the religious capital of the world, the abode of Yahweh, Israel’s 
God, whither all the peoples shall come to do him homage. From a 
position of the slightest political significance in the world, Jerusalem 
and Judah are to be exalted to the place of greatest renown. The 
Day of Yahweh was always preeminently a vindication, in one way or 
another, of Israel, Yahweh’s own people. 

It appears as a result of this study that the development of the idea 
of the Day of Yahweh in Israelitish history was marked, not so much by 
the addition from time to time of new features, as by the expan¬ 
sion and deepening of elements already present, at least in germ, at the 
time of the origin of the prophetic conception. The great growth of 
the idea of God out of which the Day of Yahweh grew and with which it 
was ever vitally connected, necessarily affected the teaching of the Day 
tremendously. So likewise did the great change that manifested itself 
in reference to Israel’s conception of her destiny as the people of 
Yahweh, as that conception changed gradually from one of political 
supremacy to one of religious and moral preeminence. 

But the instrument of all this change both in constituent elements 
and in the idea as a whole — that which under divine guidance forced 
Israel’s prophets and people to enlarge and enrich their conception of 
the Day of Yahweh — was the historical experience through which the 
nation was compelled to pass. No single prophetic conception better 
illustrates the prophet’s relation to the history of his times than does 
this idea. It reflects clearly from generation to generation the polit¬ 
ical and social environment of the nation, adapting its form and con¬ 
tent at all times to the demands of the historical situation, of which the 
prophets were always the best interpreters. 
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Un SifeCLE: Mouvement du Monde de 1800 a 1900. Paris: 

Oudin. Pp. xxvi + 914. 

This imposing volume is the work of thirty-three writers, philoso¬ 
phers, scientists, and artists, who under the direction of Monseigneur 
P£chenard, rector of the Catholic University at Paris, have undertaken 
to describe the triple movement of politics, science, and religion dur¬ 
ing the nineteenth century. The work is dedicated by His Holiness, 
Leo XIII., Regi Saeculorum Immortali. It has, therefore, a unique 
place among the many books devoted to the era just completed. 
Although the readers of this Journal will be chiefly interested in the 
218 pages that treat of the religious movement, it is important not to 
overlook the Catholic coloring which gives to the other parts a peculiar 
illumination. It displays the century as St. Peter’s used to be displayed 
at Eastertide, bedecked with Roman lamps. The articles on “The 
Social Question in the Nineteenth Century,” on “The Roman Church 
and the Political Currents of the Age,” and on “ Education ” are 
particularly noteworthy. But many others of great value exhale the 
odor of a penetrating Catholicism. This, however, is not always 
obtrusive. In the essays upon the sciences it is, indeed, just percep¬ 
tible. In those upon literature, the fine arts, and music it is a subtile 
soupfon merely. 

The third part, which treats of the religious movement, contains eight 
essays of unequal value, that upon “ Religion and Religions,” by Father 
de la Broise, S. J., and that upon “ Dogma and Catholic Thought,” by 
Father Bainvel, S. J., easily surpassing all the others in ability and 
interest. An article upon “The Non-Christian Religions” by Baron 
de Vaux reduces the conclusions of religious philosophers to “the 
theory of the spontaneous production of religions ” and “ the theory of 
their equivalence.” He concedes to the former “that peoples, like 
individuals, may have natural dispositions leading them unequally 
toward Catholicism.” But of the latter he affirms that it is “an inco¬ 
herent phantom.” And to assist the young apologists of the church 
in combating this theory he treats (1) of primitive beliefs, (2) of the 
metaphysical religions of India, and (3) of religions the principle of 
which is social and ethical: to wit, Judaism and Islam. The essay of 
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Canon Pisani on “The Separated Christian Churches” treats of the 
eastern schismatics and of Protestantism. In the latter those phases 
only are mentioned that seem advantageous to Rome, while the 
existence of Protestantism outside of Germany and England is hardly 
recognized. 

The article on “The Conflicts of the Church” is a capital instance 
of how history should not be written. It is difficult to characterize 
serenely the portion of it that relates to Italy. The author did not 
know, or he suppressed, essential facts. His inadequate statements are 
true enough; but the omissions make the final impression false. No 
one could gather from them the real nature of the struggle. The fol¬ 
lowing declaration, however, it may be wise to ponder: “The Italian 
Catholics have received orders not to take any part, as electors or elect, 
in the politics of the kingdom.” 

Count d’Haussonville pleads frankly for the reestablishment of the 
ancient union of church and state in works of charity and benevolence. 
Private enterprise is inadequate. State beneficence is bureaucratic. 
The church alone, with its disciplined and admirable army of brotherly 
kindness, can properly dispense the public bounty and thus temper the 
liberty of modern society with fraternal helpfulness. The perpetuity 
of misery is a fact with which political economy must reckon; the alle¬ 
viation of misery is the perpetual duty of charity. 

The essay on “The Inner Life of the Church,” which opens 
splendidly, runs speedily into rhetorical tenuities and a glorification of 
the papal hierarchy. It contrasts sharply with the subtle and power¬ 
ful articles of the Jesuit fathers. The first of these, by de la Broise, 
notes the following tendencies in the thought of the century: (i) the 
current of absolute negation persists; (2) deism is disappearing; (3) 
the characteristic current of the age has been “religion freed from 
dogma.” This is due to Kant and reveals itself in four forms: posi¬ 
tivism, the religion of the heart, agnosticism, idealism. But each of 
these when examined proves untenable. Each is a dream-religion. 
Humanity is awaking and will soon see things clearly. Then it will 
choose frank atheism or revealed religion. Nevertheless these dreams 
are significant, and the adequate religion must synthesize all that they 
suggest; and a great deal more. To the Kantians and the Hegelians 
religion is an idea, a sentiment, a creation of the human soul; it must, 
therefore, always be relative. To the Catholic, on the contrary, religion 
is the expression of the relations between man and God. All religions 
are false in which these relations are conceived falsely. Men have so 
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conceived them and gone astray. God has recalled them by Jesus 
Christ, who has confided the means of salvation to a human society, the 
Catholic church. This, far from claiming to be the only possible form 
of religion, would not so much as exist if it had not been positively 
established. 

The essay of Bainvel on “ Dogma and Catholic Thought,” after a 
rapid survey of Catholic theology, attacks boldly the biblical problem. 
The position is that of Augustine. No church without the Scriptures; 
no Scriptures without the church. The following, however, is note¬ 
worthy : 

“The Catholic church continues to regard the Bible as one of the 
principal sources of ‘the Christian demonstration,* but the absolute 
inerrancy of the sacred text is not the basis of proof. We do not 
pretend to impose the Bible as without error; it is a question of study¬ 
ing it under the direction of the church, in the light of faith. The 
Catholic position is that no affirmation of the sacred author of Scripture 
can be convicted of falsity, *. e ., shown to contradict an established 
truth of science.’* “ Catholics do not reject blindly the critical labors 
of the age.” “ Many questions are pending; but they are debatable 
among Catholics. For example: How far does the practical and 
doctrinal aim of a book authorize us to see in its historic aspect a pure 
symbol ? To what extent may we accept contemporaneous doubts as 
to the redaction or authorship of a certain book ? How far does the 
incorporation of a document into an inspired text guarantee its state¬ 
ments, and under what conditions may we concede the existence of 
error ? On these questions, and on many others of a most delicate 
character, Catholics are divided : some have adhered to the old posi¬ 
tions, while others have abandoned all that they could without heresy.” 

“ Not everything is progress in the tendencies of our new theology, 
our preaching, and our asceticism; but we have an incontestable superi¬ 
ority through the penetration of the historic and scientific spirit into 
Catholic theology and thought.” 

“ The Expansion of the Catholic Church *’ is discussed by Father 
Sertillanges; the paragraphs upon Canada and the United States are 
especially significant. Cardinal Richard, archbishop of Paris, con¬ 
cludes this notable collaboration with an eloquent discourse upon unity. 
The Church of Rome is the unique tree of God’s planting. “Si 
Thumaniti cherche le repose , qu'elle vienne se grouper a son ombre” 

Charles J. Little. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 

Evanston, Ill. 
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The Gospel according to Darwin. By Woods Hutchinson. 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. Pp. viii + 241. Paper, to. 50. 

The author disclaims any purpose to furnish a system of ethical or 
religious thought, or the germ of a new religion. His is merely “an 
attempt to get a bird’s-eye view of a few of the influences affecting 
human hope and human happiness from the standpoint of that view 
of and attitude toward the universe which is best expressed by the 
term Darwinism.” He seeks to show that this attitude possesses a 
broad and secure basis for courage and happiness in the present and 
hope for the future. He would have us believe that the natural is as 
wonderful, as beautiful, as divine as the supernatural. “ Darwinism 
has no quarrel with religion, only with its excesses.” 

Some of the chapters are devoted to such topics as these: “ The 
Omnipotence of Good,” “The Holiness of Instinct,” “The Beauty of 
Death,” “Love as a Factor in Evolution,” “The Value of Pain,” 
“ Lebenslustr 

Not denying the gospel of Plato, which places the emphasis on 
reason and salvation by Gnosis, and not denying the gospel of Jesus, 
which places the emphasis on moral will and salvation by Pistis , moral 
faith, the author would make the gospel of Darwin, which emphasizes 
the right and worth of instinct, appetite, passion, and the function of 
these even in salvation itself, complementary and corrective of the 
former two. If Plato found divinity in the intellect, and Jesus in the 
feeling and willing side of human nature, Darwinism finds divinity also 
in human instincts and impulses. The function of reproduction is 
as divine and holy as that of prayer, for example. Even pleasure 
has a right to be for its own sake, end as well as means. God in all 
life, even in what men in their asceticism and false spiritualism have 
affected to despise and to put outside the pale of religiousness — that 
is the message of this book. The author has rendered a real service. 
To be sure, in my opinion, honoring and trusting instinct as he does, 
he is inconsistent in discrediting the instinct of immortality. His 
doubt on this subject colors and saddens the whole discussion. While 
the reviewer cherishes an immortal hope and can say something, not 
to prove, but to justify it, he yet recognizes that the effects of belief in 
a future life as conceived by not a few have often been and still are 
injurious to the moral and practical life of the present. It is possible 
for this book to render a service as a corrective at this point also. All 
in all, “ the message of the gospel according to Darwin is in truth 
good news, glad tidings.” It is the merit of this book to have made 
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that proposition good. It is a book that the preacher and teacher 
should read. 

George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 

Foundations of Knowledge. In three Parts. By Alexander 
Thomas Ormond. New York : Macmillan, 1900. Pp. xxvii+ 
528. $3. 

For two reasons this is one of the most noteworthy books of the 
year in the subject of philosophy. First, the author, like Mr. Bradley, 
Mr. Bosanquet, Professor Royce, and others, refuses to join any school 
of thought, and seeks to prove that reality, the absolute or the tran¬ 
scendent, by whatever name it be called, is not truth or goodness or 
beauty, but a unity of the three. Secondly, while recognizing and 
using the psychology of the day, he believes that it merely lays the 
foundations of philosophy. As against what he regards as the one¬ 
sided philosophies of Hegel and Spencer, he returns to Kant, with a 
leaning to Lotze. Not that he accepts Kant, but finds in him the most 
consistent precursor of the modern psychological view that truth is to 
be obtained by an analysis of primary psychical conditions. 

After an interesting historical retrospect, and critical references to 
sensationalists, rationalists, mystics, dialecticians, ontologists, and Mr. 
Bradley's Appearance and Reality (“ one of the most notable contribu¬ 
tions to contemporary metaphysics," p. 30), Professor Ormond, fol¬ 
lowing Professor Dewey, argues that the simplest possible psychical 
state contains all the fundamental elements of experience, namely, dis¬ 
crimination, purpose, and feeling. “Just as it is possible to prove the 
absurdity of postulating absolute homogeneity of any state of matter 
that can be conceived as actual, so the supposition of an absolutely 
homogeneous consciousness, if we attempt to conceive it as real in any 
given case, will prove to be self-contradictory" (p. 37). Starting from 
the primary pulse or germ of conscious activity (Part I, chap, iv), the 
author proceeds (Part II) to evolve the “structural terms" or “cate¬ 
gories" of knowledge. He passes in review in successive chapters 
space and time, quantity and quality, cause, substance, and community 
or interaction, treating the “ presentative " or “ reflective " categories 
before the “volitional" or “dynamic." The theory that cause is, 
“from the genetic point of view," volitional is at least curious. “A 
boy or a savage endows things [which resist his will] with wills, and 
translates their experience into an exact counterpart of his own. 
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As the boy grows older, he no longer endows the inanimate with con¬ 
scious will, but the notion of agency persists as the essential feature of 
the notion of cause ” (p. 163). This looks like the retention of a 
superstition after its inadequacy has been recognized. From the pre- 
sentative and volitional categories the author passes on to the aesthetic 
category of congruity or unity, which is thoughtfully explained as 
implicit in the categories which precede. All three kinds of categories 
are concerned, so the author continues, almost exclusively with the 
objective world. Hence arises a fourth class of structural ideas, named 
individuality and personality, referring to the subject and also implied 
in the psychical germ. 

One whole province remains to be explored, the nature of the 
transcendent (Part III), and for the proper understanding of this 
topic the first two parts are necessary. The difficulty which faces 
Professor Ormond here is how to think the transcendent as involved 
in experience and yet as in any rightful sense transcendent. The 
author solves the problem by means of the idea of “absolute experi¬ 
ence,” and lays down the proposition that “ the transcendent is only 
transcendent in its relation to our finite relative experience, but is 
included in the notice of an absolute experience ” (p. 366). Having 
thus established the transcendent as real, he treats of it with great ful¬ 
ness and interest under the titles: “ The Transcendent Object (Cos¬ 
mology),” “The Transcendent Subject (Psycho-Theology),” “The 
Transcendent Ground of Religion” (three chapters), and “The Tran¬ 
scendent Ground of Ethics.” 

Professor Ormond’s book has the signal merit of compelling atten¬ 
tion and provoking discussion. But it is possible to ask if he has not 
borrowed too largely from genetic psychology, and if it really simpli¬ 
fies the problem to start from the imaginary experiences of a psychical 
germ. At any rate, he finds it necessary at times to appeal to a devel¬ 
oped or actual experience (pp. 263, 264). 

It would be interesting, too, to ask if the author’s view that society 
is a community of interacting socii (pp. 269, etc.), any more than 
Plato’s earlier theory, escapes the criticism that it is the theory of con¬ 
tract in a new guise. Plato turns the edge of criticism by regarding 
developed society as the individual’s true and wider seif; but this 
explanation is hardly open to genetic psychology. 

Another subject of controversy would be the author’s doctrine of 
belief, and his approval of Professor Baldwin’s definition that belief is 
the “personal indorsement of reality.” This theory, when applied to 
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the absolute, will have to defend itself against the charge of flippancy. 
It is, perhaps, more to the point that the absolute should indorse us 
than that we should indorse the absolute. At any rate, no half doc¬ 
trine is sufficient. 

But the central theme of the book is the nature of the transcendent 
and the finite. “ The real,” says Professor Ormond, “ must always 
greatly transcend any finite experience, and there will be outlying 
regions of reality which it has not compassed, and doubtless never 
will” (p. 66). In the face of the author’s repeated criticisms of 
Spencer it is impossible to translate this sentence into terms of the 
unknowable, but it is sometimes difficult to catch the precise element 
of difference. On the other hand, no position is more consistently 
developed than that the transcendent is in experience. How the tran¬ 
scendent can be beyond experience and at the same time in experience 
is the crux of the work. A way out of the seeming contradiction is 
suggested by the author himself, when he says that “ the relative is not 
seen to be relative except when viewed as an aspect of a larger and 
profounder world ” (p. 59). If the method suggested here were 
consistently adopted, the opposition between subject and object, so 
persistent in psychology, might be resolved and the nature of the tran¬ 
scendent disclosed without violation of the principle of experience. 
But retaining the opposition of subject to object, and not, as it seems 
to me, realizing the value of his own principle, Professor Ormond 
concludes that the transcendent in judging rejects the false and in 
willing rejects the bad. Referring to the “primal activity of the abso¬ 
lute,” he says that “ it becomes necessary to suppose that the act in 
which anything originates and becomes real will have a negative 
moment or aspect, in which the hypothetical opposite or inconsistent 
will be present in conception, and will be negated in an act of judg¬ 
ment, as false, and in an act of will, as bad” (p. 373). Here the abso¬ 
lute is so far from being really absolute that it adopts toward the false 
and the bad an attitude which does not do justice to our own deepest 
experiences. There is, then, no absolute, and we pass from faith to 
skepticism. And yet no such one-sided inference can legitimately be 
drawn from the breadth, scope, and insight of Professor Ormond’s truly 
important work, which ought to furnish a distinct stimulus to the study 
of philosophy. g w Dyde 

Queen’s University, 

Kingston, Can. 
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Theism : A Survey of the Paths that Lead to God ; chiefly in the 
Light of the History of Philosophy. By Jno. J. Tigert. 
Nashville: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 
1901. Pp. 370. $1.25. 

This little volume claims to be the fourth or fifth edition 'of a 
manuscript which the author has been working over in one way and 
another since 1884. It furnishes a really valuable contribution to the 
profound subject which continuously commands the attention of 
thoughtful minds. Its method is, in large part, that of discursive cri¬ 
tique of other writers, quotations from whom occupy a noticeable pro¬ 
portion of the contents of the book. This feature detracts somewhat 
from the independence and originality of the treatise as a whole, but 
not from the sterling excellence of the several discussions. After a fair 
statement of the question, and a showing that the existence of God is a 
fact capable of rational demonstration, rather than an intuitive truth, 
Dr. Tigert presents in a very clear and readable manner the Cartesian 
form of the ontological argument, and also the arguments from causa¬ 
tion and from design. The latter part of the volume contains an able 
restatement of the argument from the universal causal efficiency of God, 
and is followed by a discussion of the “knowledge of things” and of 
the “theory of knowledge.” The author rejects the Anselmic form of 
the ontological argument, showing that it starts with a thought, not 
with a reality, and therefore it can logically end only with a thought. 
But Des Cartes starts with the fact of his own existence and proceeds 
logically to the conclusion that the concept of God is essentially a reve¬ 
lation of the Perfect One to the conscience of mankind. This conclu¬ 
sion is confirmed by the “historical argument” that man is in fact a 
religious being; and the instinct of divine worship, while easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from the doctrine of a connate or intuitive knowledge of 
God, is evidence that man as such has “ a God-appetency that must be 
satisfied by some religious cultus.” In connection with the cosmo¬ 
logical argument it is maintained that the only true cause must be a 
first cause. An infinite series of causes cannot be a complete cause. 
Furthermore, causation in its real nature is essentially and solely expli¬ 
cable as being the intelligent activity of personal Will. “The infinite 
God is needed as much to explain the existence of an atom or of a dew- 
drop as he is to explain the existence of a sun or a system” (p. 122). 
And so it is made to appear that the immanent Cause of all the forces 
and changes in the universe is the living presence of the supreme, all- 
pervading personal Power whom we call God. All cosmic phenomena 
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and change, even to infinitesimals, are explicable only by the ceaseless 
efficiency of the divine Will. 

Milton S. Terry. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 

Evanston, 111. 

Life and LeIters of Thomas Henry Huxley. By his Son, 
Leonard Huxley. Two volumes. New York: Appleton, 
1900. Pp. xii + 541. Eight portraits, and five other 
illustrations. * 5 - 

Four great names of English-speaking scientists give luster to the 
nineteenth century: Agassiz, Gray, Darwin, and Huxley. It would 
be hard, indeed, to find four who have left so indelible an impression 
on their age as these four. Three were great teachers, inspiring 
disciples without number ; three were great lecturers, simplifying with¬ 
out falsifying science, so that the common people heard them gladly; 
the fourth was the creator of a new biology, whose theories were as 
heartily opposed by Agassiz as championed by Gray and Huxley. Of 
all four we now have biographies, told mainly through their letters. 
In none is the revelation of character more complete, and in none will 
the interest be greater, than in the volumes before us. 

Many a good soul fairly shudders at the name of Huxley; a synonym, 
it seems, for the most blatant infidelity and one almost to be written, in 
pious shrinking, H-y. But this idea will be dissipated by acquaint¬ 

ance ; and, however much we may dissent from Huxley’s theological 
views, of which more anon, we are compelled to admire the ardor and 
tenacity of purpose, the straightforwardness in thinking, the fairness, 
the intense honesty, the overmastering love of truth, which characterize 
the man. Mistaken he may have been — to err is human — but wilfully 
blind, never. Prejudiced, perhaps, he was — we are all responsive to 
environment—but never without full endeavor to eliminate the per¬ 
sonal factor. Shortcomings, of course, there were — though the spirit 
is willing, the flesh is weak—but never slackness. 

If there was anything in which Huxley excelled and to which he 
desired above all to help his fellows, it was clearness and precision 
in thinking. For himself he found the scientific method universally 
applicable, and he had little patience with mere speculation or meta¬ 
physical abstractions. 

I know nothing of Necessity, abominate the word Law (except as meaning 

that we know nothing to the contrary).I believe in Hamilton, Mansell, 

and Herbert Spencer so long as they are destructive, and I laugh at their 
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beards as soon as they try to spin their own cobwebs. (I, 261.) I have 
champed up all that chaff about the ego and the non-ego, about noumena and 
phenomena, and all the rest of it, too often not to know that in attempting 
even to think of these questions the human intellect flounders at once out of 
its depth. (I, 234.) 

Clearness of thinking doubtless contributed largely to a rare lucidity 
in writing and speaking, which it may well be the ambition of the 
younger generation to emulate. But in these letters numerous phrases 
and allusions show that he was thoroughly familiar with the English 
Bible and Shakespeare; classical terms and occasional quotations from 
the best French and German literature testify to his early training and 
wide reading. In a strong plea for the proper teaching of English 
literature in the universities he writes: 

In my boyhood we were familiar with Robinson Crusoe , The Vicar of 
Wakefield, and Gulliver’s Travels; and though the mysteries of "Middle 
English" were hidden from us, my impression is that we ran less chance of 
learning to write and speak the "middling English" of popular orators and 
headmasters than if we had been perfect in such mysteries and ignorant of 
those three masterpieces. (II, 302.) 

Knowing these things, we discover the secret of his forceful and 
graceful style. 

Clear thinking is perhaps at the bottom of his unusual insight. 
When the protoplasm of plants and animals had only just been recog¬ 
nized as of the same general character, he pointed Spencer (1861) to 
the essential identity of the functions in a few sentences (I, 248) that 
would have obviated many a false “ contrast ” had they been heeded. 
They are fully in line of our present conceptions. 

Even before English manufacturers were losing their grip on the 
markets—a situation which is almost a panic today—Huxley warned 
them in words that were prophetic: 

I do not think I am far wrong in assuming that we are entering, indeed, 
have already entered, upon the most serious struggle for existence to which 
this country has ever been committed. The latter years of the century 
promise to see us embarked in an industrial war of far more serious import 

than the military wars of its opening years. On the east.on the 

west, an energetic offshoot of our own stock, grown bigger than its parent, 
enters upon the struggle possessed of natural resources to which we can make 

no pretension.Many circumstances tend to justify the hope that we 

may hold our own if we are careful to "organize victory." But to those who 
reflect seriously on the prospects of the population of Lancashire and York¬ 
shire .... to those who remember the cotton famine and reflect how much 
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worse a customer famine would be, the situation appears very grave. (II, 

*63.) 

When many of his countrymen were Southern sympathizers, he 
pointed out that slavery was as bad for the master as for the man, or 
worse. When most men saw in science an antagonist of the church, he 
wrote Kingsley: 

If ... . the Church of England is to be saved from being shivered into 
fragments by the advancing tide of science—an event I should be sorry to 
witness . . . . — it must be by the effort of men who, like yourself, see your 
way to the combination of the practice of the church with the spirit of science. 
(I. 238.) 

And that is precisely the combination which the church catholic is 
finding essential today. 

Nature study is a phrase to conjure with at the opening of the 
twentieth century; in “Scientific Education,” and other educational 
addresses in 1869, Huxley urged the same sort of instruction as “one 
of the best ways of imparting to children a preliminary knowledge of 
the phenomena of nature.” This is only one out of many contributions 
to educational theory and practice. Besides his example as an inspir¬ 
ing teacher, he wrote and labored year after year to improve all grades 
of schools. The English people owe him more for his educational 
work than they have yet recognized. It would not be a rash prediction 
that some of his ideas, which the nineteenth century was not ripe for, 
the twentieth will see adopted. 

Perhaps Huxley is best known as a debater, though the reputation 
was distasteful to him and he disclaims intellectual pugnacity. His 
honesty of thinking led him to hate mental shuffling and lame logic, 
and his facile pen no doubt led him into many a temptation that a less 
skilful champion might not have felt. It was his crime to be, it is his 
glory to have been, the chief advocate in England of the theory pro¬ 
pounded in Darwin's Origin of Species . In this country Gray took up 
the cudgels; but while Gray encountered stout opposition, Huxley faced 
such a storm of wrath and flood of contumely as might have over¬ 
whelmed a less resolute and clear-headed champion. But he kept his 
temper, held his opponents to the issue, and won. More to him than 
to any other man is due the fact that the Origin of Species was not 
hooted out of court, and the recognition of Darwin's great contribution 
to philosophical biology postponed for a generation. The Letters of 
Darwin, Gray, and Huxley ought to be read together for the history of 
this great fight. 
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Huxley coined the word “ agnostic” to express his attitude in religion. 
Of the four men I have named at the outset, two maintained an active 
faith in the Christian religion, two did not. It is pertinent to seek 
the causes. Perhaps they lie too deep. On the surface, however, is 
the fact that it was the two Americans who avowed their faith, the two 
Englishmen who denied it. Was it the greater intellectual freedom 
within the churches of this country which permitted Agassiz and Gray 
to combine “the practice of the church with the spirit of science,” 
a freedom which then the Church of England forbade ? Perhaps the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere stifled a peculiarly sensitive intellectual 
organism. Yet Huxley was distinctly religious, though certainly not 
orthodox. Regarding questions about which many have firm faith, 
Huxley simply said: “ I have no knowledge — the evidence is not suffi¬ 
cient.” To assert belief, he averred, is the most sacred act of a man’s 
life, and he could only say I believe when the evidence was adequate. 
The teachings of Jesus he venerated, though he saw little of them in 
current Christianity, which seemed to him much more Judaic and 
Pauline than Christian. The moral height attained by Jewish prophets 
without the support of faith in a future life seemed to him a religious 
phenomenon which nineteenth-century religionists should emulate. 
In a letter to Kingsley, written after the death of his boy, he speaks 
more unreservedly of his religious status than elsewhere. So through¬ 
out his letters he reveals himself, and those who would understand and 
admire the man must read them, brimming as they are with wit and wis¬ 
dom, delicious personal turns, and incisive comment on men and affairs. 

I forbear to speak of Huxley as an investigator, great as he was. 
That belongs to another audience. 

Many questions we should like to ask which the Letters leave 
untouched. Though we are disappointed sometimes by the son’s 
reticence, we take gratefully what is given, and recognize in Huxley a 
great, most transparently honest, sincere, and loving soul, to whom 
Jesus might tenderly have said: “Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God.” Charles Reid Barnes. 

The University of Chicago. 


Faiths of Famous Men. By John Kenyon Kilbourn. Phila¬ 
delphia: Coats, 1900. Pp. 379. $ 2. 

This volume is made up of quotations setting forth the religious 
views of more than five hundred of the most distinguished scientists, 
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statesmen, educators, philosophers, theologians, literary men, soldiers, 
business-men, liberal thinkers, and others. The editor has arranged 
these excerpts alphabetically (by authors) under nine heads: God, crea¬ 
tion, the Bible, Christ, immortality, the millennium, the intermediate 
state, and the resurrection. The very laudable purpose of the book, as 
set forth in the preface, is twofold: (i) to let these great men, often 
misquoted and misunderstood, speak for themselves ; and (2) to bring 
about a spirit of toleration on the part of leaders in the church. 
Should the book accomplish this object, even to a small extent, it 
would seem that the compiler's work had not been in vain. There are, 
of course, limitations and defects in the work, but most of these are 
due to the nature of the task in hand. Thus the extracts, though usu¬ 
ally quite copious, are necessarily torn from the context in which they 
originally stood. Often the most orthodox things a man has written 
are selected, rather than the things which express his deepest and most 
central convictions. And, finally, the alphabetical arrangement has 
made a sort of encyclopaedic heterogeneity not altogether conducive to 
consecutive reading. The volume will, no doubt, be of most value to 
the busy pastor who desires to have at hand an abundance of material, 
by the best writers, on the subjects enumerated above. 

Wm. R. Schoemaker. 

The University of Chicago. 

The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. Chicago: Open Court, 1900. Pp. xvi + 496. $ 6 . 

This is a sumptuous volume. A large (almost royal) octavo, printed 
with wide margins on good paper, illustrated with about 300 cuts, 
many of them full-page, and this not counting the many beautiful half¬ 
tone green etchings at the beginning and end of sections, tastily bound 
in black with illustrated front cover; book and title are well suited to 
please the eye. The type is good, not too heavily leaded, and mis¬ 
prints are not numerous. Hence the reader approaches the volume 
almost biased in its favor. 

The subject, too, is catching. Only one topic could be of pro- 
founder interest to humanity. The devil and the idea of evil — the 
interest is both practical and philosophical. What is the treatment Dr. 
Carus gives this theme ? 

In the main the method is historical. After a brief, partly meta¬ 
physical, introduction, the author provides a chapter on devil-worship. 
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He then proceeds to a review of the religions of Egypt, Accadian and 
Semitic Babylonia, Persia, the Hebrews, and of the historic faiths of 
India. Next he considers the intra-canonical writings and the Gnostic 
circles of ideas. Early Christian ideas concerning demons and evil, 
as set forth in canonical and apocryphal writings, are then reviewed, 
particular attention being paid to the doctrine of hell in both literature 
and art. The eschatology of Greece and Rome next comes in for con¬ 
sideration under the heading “ The Idea of Salvation in Greece and 
Italy” ! We find, then, a sketch of Scandinavian and Teutonic demon¬ 
ology with their effects upon Christianity. The chapter on “The 
Devil’s Prime” defies summarizing, ranging from Moses’ performance 
before Pharaoh to the modern Indian ghost dance, but is principally 
concerned with witchcraft. The Inquisition furnishes material for a 
long chapter. Two more are occupied with the devil in the literature 
and belief of the age of the Reformation, followed by one on the devil 
in verse and fable. “The Philosophic Problem,” in fifty pages, with 
a fair index, closes the volume. 

Such is the matter of the volume. What is its value ? A great deal 
of information new to most laymen is offered. None of this is first¬ 
hand ; it is drawn from sources available to all students of the subject. 
Yet, for those who do not know what the comparatively recent science 
of religion has brought together the book is serviceable. Worthy of 
praise is the author’s industry in collecting illustrations. In fact, 
these tell the story more clearly than does the text. They alone are 
worth the price of the book. 

But if, as was the case with the reviewer, the reader hopes to find 
traced to their origin the ideas of evil and devil, he will be disap¬ 
pointed. That the student of religions can now do this with close 
approximation is one of the fruits of the science, but it is not done 
here. Perhaps that was not Dr. Carus’ aim ; if it was, he has failed, for 
two reasons—lack of arrangement and introduction of irrelevant mat¬ 
ter. For instance, whatever may be said of the Hindu trinity, what 
relation has the Christian Trinity to either devil or evil ? Yet many 
pages and pictures deal with the Christian Trinity. As an example 
of misarrangement, take the chapter on “The Dawn of the New Era.” 
This seems intended to deal with intra testamental times; then why 
drag in Jacob Boehme centuries ahead of his times ? 

A blemish on the work is the author’s dogmatism. Is it true that 
Waitz, Lubbock, and Tylor warrant the conviction that “devil-worship 
naturally precedes the worship of a benign and morally good deity” 
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(p. 6)? or that “religion always begins with fear” (p. 14)? or that 
there was monotheism in Egypt and Babylonia (p. 49) ? or that the 
Arabic gospel of the infancy is “documentary evidence ” of the eastern 
origin of the Magi (p. 59)? or that “the wisdom literature shows 
many traces of Indian influence” (p. 147)? or that “during the first 
century of the development of the Christian church the ideal of a God¬ 
mother was abandoned" (p. 148) ? Did not the Semites “rise” till long 
after 3000 B. C. (p. 29)? 

The author’s philosophy (or his English) puzzles the reviewer. 
What does this mean: “ (God’s) nature does not consist of indifferent 
generalities, but exhibits a distinct suchness. Indeed : all suchness in 
the world, in physical nature as well as in the domain of spirit, depends 
upon God as here defined ” (p. 4) ? (Italics are all ours.) 

Minor blemishes are found. “ Bell-Merodach” (p. 41) rings false ; 
the horrible word “resurrected” occurs pp. 163, 247; Tapwrapous for 
TaprapuHras is found p. 200 ; <£va<r#coAo7ril£€<r0<u means, not “ crucify,” but 
impale (p. 211). After all, the illustrations are the best part of the 
volume. 

George W. Gilmore. 

Meadville Theological School, 

Meadville, Pa. 


The Spiritual Life : Studies in the Science of Religion. By 
George A. Coe. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp 
281. ti. 

The second title to the volume represents its character better than 
the first. It is not a treatise or essay on the spiritual life, but a care¬ 
ful study of certain groups of religious phenomena from an empirical 
point of view. It is one of the best — certainly the most lucid and 
interesting—of those studies which approach the facts of religion by 
the methods of psychology. It stands for a distinct epoch in the study 
of religion—the reinforcement of philosophical and theological dis¬ 
cussion of the problems of the spiritual life by the methods of science. 

Perhaps the most valuable and original contribution in the volume 
is on the relation between temperament and religion. Why do certain 
persons experience striking religious transformations and others labor 
in vain for such experiences? Why do certain forms of religious 
expression appeal to one class of persons and not to another ? What 
conditions underlie the different attitudes of the sexes toward the con¬ 
ventional religious forms ? Dr. Coe’s analysis is clear, and his array 
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of evidences is convincing that the differences are due in part to consti¬ 
tutional and temperamental causes. 

Dr. Coe and his students went to work in a critical and painstaking 
way to secure the data used and to test the reliability of their conclu¬ 
sions. In determining the relation between constitutional peculiarities 
and religious phenomena attending conversion, or, in cases in which 
conversion was not experienced, even when sought after, the relation 
of this fact to temperament, the method was as follows : Persons were 
asked to write answers to printed questions regarding their experi¬ 
ences. 

“These answers were supplemented in various ways: First, personal inter¬ 
views were had with a large proportion of the persons examined. The cross¬ 
questioning which these interviews made possible not only cleared up 
doubtful points in the papers, but also elicited many new and important 
facts. Second, a large proportion of the subjects were placed under careful 
scrutiny by myself and others, with a view to securing objective evidence as 
to temperament. These observations were guided by a carefully prepared 
scheme of temperamental manifestations. Third, interviews, based upon the 
same scheme, were had with friends and acquaintances of certain of the per¬ 
sons under examination. Finally, in order to get at the facts of suggestibility, 
hypnotic experiments were made upon all the important cases that were 
accessible.” (P. 109.) 

The classification of temperaments was made according to Wundt’s 
scheme of the rapidity and strength of mental processes, and also by 
judging whether sensibility, intellect, or will was the most prominent 
faculty, and by estimating the place of each of these three faculties in 
respect to promptness and intensity. The persons who looked for¬ 
ward to a marked transformation through conversion were divided into 
two classes, those who experienced it and those who did not. “ Where 
expectation was satisfied, there sensibility is distinctly predominant, 
but where expectation was disappointed, there intellect is just as dis¬ 
tinctly predominant.” In the inquiry as to the possible relation 
between striking transformations and suggestibility, thirty-one of the 
persons studied were hypnotized. They were observed as to their 
“passive suggestibility” or “spontaneous auto-suggestion” while 
under hypnotic influence. Of fourteen persons who expected a strik¬ 
ing transformation and experienced it, thirteen are of the passive type. 
Also, with only one clear exception, the twelve persons whose expec* 
tation was disappointed belong to the spontaneous type. In summing- 
up these coincidences, Dr. Coe adds: 
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Would you understand the emotional aspects of religious experiences ? 
Do not ascribe them to the inscrutable ways of God, but to ascertainable dif¬ 
ferences in men's mental constitutions; do not theorize about divine grace, 
but study the hidden workings of the human mind. (P. 140.) 

These conclusions and others are made to ramify into the most 
practical aspects of the religious life. They include a study of divine 
healing, the employment of suggestion in revival meetings, a compar¬ 
ison of the religious traits of men and women, a psychological analysis 
of sainthood, a study of some adolescent difficulties, and a study of 
the psychological aspects of hymnology and prayer-meeting songs. 
The book should be welcomed, not only by psychologists, but also by 
religious workers. It will be edifying to both. Its effect must be to 
increase the insight, skill, and efficiency of those in active service. 

Edwin D. Starbuck. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 

California. 


Aristeas ad Philocratem Epistula cum ceteris de origine 
versionis LXX interpretum testimoniis. Ludovici Mendels¬ 
sohn schedis usus edidit Paulus Wendland. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1900. Pp. xxviii + 229. M. 4. 

Professor Wendland has supplied a long-felt want in the present 
work. He has succeeded to the labors of Professor Mendelssohn, of 
Dorpat, who had made preparations for an exhaustive edition of the 
letter of Aristeas, which his untimely death prevented him from com¬ 
pleting. With the assistance of the collations made by Mendelssohn 
and Lumbroso, and with help from other scholars, Wendland has pro¬ 
duced a thoroughly satisfactory and readable text. Some obscurities 
in the language may yet be removed by emendation, but little improve¬ 
ment is likely to accrue from collation of fresh manuscripts. The 
present text is based upon the readings of seven manuscripts, and full 
use is for the first time made of the important extracts of Eusebius and 
the paraphrase of Josephus. But perhaps the most useful part of the 
work consists in the happy emendations by which several errors which 
have affected all the known manuscripts and the Eusebian text have 
been removed. We may specially mention 18:12, In ycip Imrayrfc 
ov<rrp ovOIv &nravi£c (“ had there been any injunctionMSS., 
im to ttjs ovoyp) ; 28 : 19, <Sotc vnoXafifiaveiv (MSS., oW rwrov Xafifid- 

vuv) ; 50:15, o<rcu yap woXet? I$€<nv iStots ovyxpwvrai (MSS., €io*iv 

oTs) ; 78:22, lyu> 8’ ci wcrAcdmiea (MSS., £ya> & clira trAetbm icat, the 
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emendation is supported by a passage from Diodorus). It is to be 
hoped that Professor Wendland will treat at greater length elsewhere, 
as he suggests that he may, the difficult and important questions of the 
date of the work and the amount of truth underlying the story, 
obviously legendary in part, of the origin of the Greek Bible. With 
regard to the date, Wendland, for reasons briefly stated here (pp. xxvi f.) 
and in the introduction to his translation of the letter in Kautzsch’s 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigrapheti , concludes that it falls between 96 and 
63 B. C. Several of the questions put to the seventy translators by 
Ptolemy suggest that the rule of the Ptolemies was in its decline, the 
court titles (dpx^u/^ro^uXoKcs and the like) were probably the creation 
of the second century B. C., and the names of the seventy recall the 
age of the Maccabees. There are certainly good reasons for believing 
that Schurer’s date (about 200 B. C.) is too early, as that recently pro¬ 
posed by Wilirich (about 33 A. D .,Judaica, pp. 118 ff.) is unquestion¬ 
ably too late. But the wide discrepancy between these dates shows 
that the question is as yet far from settled. Wendland’s text is followed 
by a complete and carefully edited collection of the testimonia or allu¬ 
sions to the story made by Jewish and Christian writers up to the fifth 
century. An exhaustive index of the language, indicating parallel 
usages in the Septuagint and the papyri, adds to the usefulness of the 
volume. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

London, England. 

Exodus. Erklart von Lie. Dr. H. Holzinger. (=°Kurzer 
Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” herausg. von Karl 
Marti, Abteilung II.) Tubingen: Mohr, 1900. Pp. xx-f 
155. M. 3 ; bound, M. 4. 

The plan of this series, in excluding the publication of the Hebrew 
text and its translation, allows more room for the presentation and 
expansion of critical and exegetical material. In this thin book we 
find a surprising amount of matter demanding careful consideration. 
Th t Einleitung discusses the “ content and construction,” the “sources,” 
the “editing,” the “newer literature,” and a tabular summary of the 
contents of Exodus according to their sources. 

The body of the work is properly subdivided, and the matter in 
each minor subdivision consists of (1) compact textual notes, in which 
the variant readings of the important versions are cited, and also a 
few emendations made by the author; (2) the critical analysis of the 
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text, and reasonably full discussion of the differences of opinion among 
leading critics; and (3) an exegetical section, where in larger type 
there is a more or less popular discussion, though full of Greek and 
Hebrew words, of obscure and difficult words and portions of the 
text. 

The author’s treatment is full of interest, although he does not 
always arrive at a definite and satisfactory conclusion. He is not yet 
ready to accept any proposed explanation of the word Moses (ffiDM), not 
even the Egyptian mes , messu (p. 6). On the tetragrammeton (Exod. 
3:14) we find a fine-print summary of the principal views hitherto set 
forth. Holzinger apparently follows Dillmann and derives it (rHiT) 
from a Qal form, with the meaning “the one who brings down,” “the 
ruling one,” possibly a weather-god, as Stade ( Gesch . Isr ., Vol. I, p. 
429, note 1). Tiele, Stade, and Budde have found the origin of Yahweh 
among the Kenites. But up to the present moment neither the pro¬ 
posed explanation of the name nor the origin of Yahweh offers any 
adequate explanation of the character attributed to him by the Jews. 

In his analysis of the Passover and the exodus passage (Exod. 12:1 
—13:16) he finds remnants of every known source and several glosses 
(e. g., nOBTh vs. 21, and “Ipi-l "TJ, vs. 22). While in the main divisions he 
agrees with Driver, Addis, and Bacon, he still finds phrases and words 
that must be sundered from their connection if properly attributed to 
their original sources. The variants of the versions are also abundant 
in this section. The troublesome words translated in the margin of 
the Revised Version “between the two evenings” (D^STCMTI ^ 3 ) have 
called out numerous explanations. The Samaritans and Karaites 
understood it to be the time intervening between sunset and darkness ;• 
the Pharisees and the rabbis thought it referred to the time between 
the first going down toward the west (about 3 o’clock) of the sun and 
its disappearance. The usage at the temple, and that described in the 
Talmud, is the latter. A similar custom is current among the Arabs 
at Mecca. But the Passover was a night feast, and the slaying of the 
lamb occurred just as the sun went down. The form of the above 
word is not a genuine dual, but an extension of the ending D— . The 
translation would then be (similar to DBY* “during the day”) “within 
the evening time.” The author has no adequate solution to give 
to the large number of the Israelites in 12 : 37, nor to the reputed 
length of Israel’s sojourn (in vs. 40) in Egypt. The sabbath question 
receives discussion of especial interest; and the “Book of the Cove¬ 
nant” is treated through four pages of fine print—both giving largely 
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a summary of previous discussions. The commentary reveals, on the 
part of the author, great industry, good judgment in proportioning 
the material, and careful philological work. If there is one general 
criticism to be made on the work as a whole, it is that the author too* 
often leaves the reader in doubt as to the best position in his mind on- 
the grounds of the evidence. 

Ira M. Price. 

The University of Chicago. 

Le ProphSte Os£b. Par Charles Mercier. Lausanne: Bri- 
del, 1900. Pp. 123. 

This is an admirable piece of work. M. Mercier has succeeded in 
making Hosea live before the eyes of his readers, and in enabling them 
to appreciate the sad life and the lofty faith of this ancient preacher of 
righteousness. Books like this, which undertakes to do for the French 
public what—to mention a few among many—the works of W. R. 
Smith, G. A. Smith, and Valeton have done for the English, Dutch,, 
and German public, cannot fail to do an immense service in removing 
the popular distrust of the so-called “higher criticism.” 

The author divides his discussion into two parts: (1) “The Person 
of Hosea,” including his life, his times, his work, and his predecessors; 
and (2) “ The Preaching of Hosea,” dealing with the sin of Israel, as 
manifested in the cultus, the social and political demoralization, and 
the lack of the knowledge of Jehovah; and the love of God, as shown 
in his punishment of sin and in his appeals to repentance and his* 
offer of salvation. 

M. Mercier adopts the view of Valeton, Wellhausen, and others 
with regard to the narrative in chaps. 1-3. He is very conserva¬ 
tive on the subject of editorial additions and interpolations, rejecting 
only 1 : 7 and 2 :1-3 (Eng. trans., 1:10—2 :1). He declines to give 
his assent to the theory of Kuenen that the prophets of the eighth cen¬ 
tury were the originators of “ethical monotheism.” He holds, how¬ 
ever, that the religion of the contemporaries of Amos and Hosea was 
really only monolatry or at best a practical monotheism, and says that 
“ the preaching of Amos and Hosea marks a step of great importance 
because that in it the national God Yahweh becomes the one God, the 
sovereign Judge, and the sole Ruler of the universe.” 

Walter R. Betteridge. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Theodor Zahn. 

Band II. Leipzig : A. Deichertsche Buchh. (Georg Bdhme), 

1899. Pp. iv + 656. Zweite, vielfach berichtigte Auflage, 1 

1900. Pp. iv + 658. M. 13.50. 

Readers of this Journal need no characterization of the author 
of the Kanongeschichte , the “ prince of conservative scholars.” Least 
of all is it needful, after the judicious praise accorded Vol. I of this 
monumental work, to reassert that, from the author’s unquestioned 
scholarship and recognized services in investigation of the New Testa¬ 
ment canon, “ it can hardly fail to be regarded as the most important 
one from the conservative point of view.” We are concerned rather 
with an estimate of the degree of success with which the assaults of 
criticism on the positions of traditionalism have been met. 

For the impression of the volume as a whole is that it belongs, 
whatever the intention of its renowned and scholarly author, to the 
department of apologetics, and not of the history of biblical literature. 
It is not so much a historico-critical inquiry as an adroit and able 
defense of traditional views. The polemic heat of Salmon is wholly 
absent; there is the vastly superior quality of immense and comprehen¬ 
sive scholarship, patient, orderly industry, cool and systematic mar¬ 
shaling of the last minutiae of attainable facts—but it is the argument 
of the advocate, not the verdict of the impartial judge. The advocate 
is wise enough to realize that his case will only be injured by any 
appearance of bias or overstatement; yet who that has personally 
studied through the relation of Jude and 2 Peter can justly accord to 
§§42-44 any higher epithet than “specious” or “plausible”? Is it 
the impartial investigator, or the special pleader, who employs all the 
resources of scholarship to make it appear that in 2 Peter 3 :1 there 
is no reference to any known epistle; that in 3:15 again the writing 
of Paul referred to is an unknown one ; and that rhs Aora-ac ypa^d? 
means only religious“books in general”? Is it possible that Professor 
Zahn thinks he is giving an impartial exegesis of 2 Peter 3 :16 f. ? And 
does he help his case by declaring that in 1 Peter 2 : 6 iv ypcufrQ “ means 
only * in einer Schrift ’ ”? 

Our author’s scholarship shows to better advantage where it works 
unfettered. Today orthodoxy no longer demands that Hebrews shall 

1 Simultaneously with the revised edition of the second volume appears also a simi¬ 
larly revised edition of the first volume. See Vol. II, p. 663, of this Journal. The 
44 Berichtigungen" referred to in the title of the revised edition consist in the case of 
both volumes mainly of correction of type-errors, especially in figures, and the modi¬ 
fication of some of the notes. The text remains substantially as in the first edition. 
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be defended as the work of Paul. One may even with impunity con¬ 
sider it to have been written after the destruction of Jerusalem and to a 
non-Palestinian community. In §§ 45-47 we have an able and impartial 
discussion of Hebrews, resulting in the usual impasse as to author¬ 
ship, but in 80 A. D. as the date, and Rome as the home of the recip¬ 
ients. The defense of 1 Peter §§38-40 makes also a more favorable 
impression on the score of impartiality than that of B. Weiss, because 
the fruitless attempt to invert the relation of literary dependence on 
Romans and Ephesians is frankly abandoned, and the undeniable 
Paulinism of the writing accounted for by admitting a decided part¬ 
nership of Silvanus in the writing (1 Peter 5:12). Judicious concession 
thus removes a fatal objection to the authenticity of 2 Peter, which 
cannot have been written by the same hand. Per contra , the necessity 
of denying the references of 2 Peter removes what is probably the old¬ 
est bit of external evidence for the apostolic authorship of 1 Peter, evi¬ 
dence which can ill be spared. On the whole, the reinforcement of 
the defenses of 2 Peter at the expense of 1 Peter will strike many as a 
rather dubious gain. 

The least satisfactory part of the Einleitung is the discussion of 
the synoptic gospels. The treatment of the Papias fragment in the 
section (§51) on tradition as to Mark and his gospel shows the same 
regrettable parti-pris . We are referred to a careful discussion in note 
13, and to the author’s articles in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken , 
1866, 1867, on Papias; but the statement that Papias 44 had oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing and hearing Aristion in person” (p. 206), and that 
he had the same personal relations with the presbyter John, should 
not be made without reference to Eusebius’ appended qualifying 
clause, 44 At least he quotes,” etc. 44 Jedes gesunde Sprachgefiihl ” is to 
be our guarantee that the term Trptvfivrtpos in the fragment is applied 
to the apostles (who are called, however, fiadijral rov Kvpiov ), in the 
phrase cISc irov kou mprjKoXovOrjKu >s ns rots irptcrfivrtpois ?A0oc, tov$ twv 
tt peafivripwv Avitcpivov Aoyovs • ri 'AvSpca? 7/ rt Ilcrpos c tvev ktA. We lay our¬ 
selves open (with Edwin Abbott, Weiffenbach, and others) to the charge 
of having an unsound linguistic instinct, but acknowledge that Papias 
seems to us to describe his informants as followers, not of the apostles, 
but of men of the apostolic generation (jrpco’/Jvrcpois) who could report 
44 what Andrew, or Peter, .... or any other of the disciples of the Lord , 
had said,” these reports being rous rwv vp€<rf$vT€p<av Aoyovs which Papias 
irori wapa Ttov Tpfxrfivripwv (through the medium of the jrap^jcoAovA/fcorcs 
tchs wp€crj 3 vT€poi$ who came his way) jcoAw? IpaBov. This view is not 
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only more consonant with what we know of Papias* date, his inform¬ 
ants ( e . g ■., the daughters of Philip), the character of his information, 
and his application of the title irpcoVSvrcpos to Aristion ( var . lec . Ariston), 
but certainly agrees better with the general use of the term trpar/ftrepo? 
by his contemporaries. Against the emendation of Haussleiter, to 
which Zahn inclines, removing the difficulty of the two appearances of 
the name John, once among the fmOrjral rov Kvplov , and a second time 
in a separate class along with Ariston as a mere xpc<r/3vr«pos, by an arbi¬ 
trary striking out of the words ij rt la >dvvrp, the reviewer ventures to 
set his own (fourn. of Bib . Lit ., 1898), in place of the second 01 tov 
Kvptou fiaOrjraLy reading ol rovrotv fxaOrjrau (ra> for kv ). Still simpler 
would be the adoption of the Syriac text (ed. of Bedjan, 1897), which 
omits the clause altogether. 

Exposition of the Papias tradition is followed by comparison of 
the gospels. That our Greek Matthew is largely dependent on Mark 
cannot indeed be denied. But the apostolic origin of our first gospel 
may be rescued by the supposition that Mark first borrowed practically 
all his material from an Aramaic Matthew substantially identical with 
our Matthew, only omitting the discourses. 

The brief and clear refutation (p. 323) of the oral-tradition theory, 
the favorite Ver/egenheitshypofheseot English conservatives, is thoroughly 
worthy of Zahn’s scholarly insight and courage. Clearing away 
this unserviceable defense, he has only to explain why Mark should 
have omitted the discourse material, and this at first sight might seem 
no more serious difficulty than the two-document theory confronts. 
In reality we have only to notice how Zahn himself struggles with the 
facts, to see that the objection is fatal. Mark, we are told, omitted 
Matt., chaps. 1, 2, because it was his purpose to write twayycXior, and 
narratives of the birth and infancy are not properly included. The 
Sermon on the Mount was omitted by him for the same reason. It did 
not correspond to the preaching of Jesus as characterized in Mark 
1:14!.! Sie ist nicht Evangelium (p. 324)! Imagine a writer preparing 
a gospel for the Graeco-Roman world on the basis of a Matthew such 
as we have, but in Aramaic, and omitting nine-tenths of the discourse 
material, including the Sermon on the Mount, as nicht Evangelium! If 
the readers were already in possession of the discourses through a logia 
source, or otherwise, such a course would be conceivable. But this is just 
what Zahn denies, and his synoptic theory becomes thereby untenable. 

The use of Mark by Luke is, of course, admitted; but Matthew was 
unknown to him either in Aramaic or Greek. One wonders how the 
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discourse material not found in Mark, but common to Matthew and 
Luke, is to be accounted for. The old stalking-horse of oral tradition 
must undertake the task, in spite of the bold repudiation on p. 323! 
The change of order in the temptations, Luke 4:1-13, is supposed to 
show that the dependence is not literary, because it would be “ incon¬ 
ceivable” if Matt. 4: 1-11 had lain before the author in written form! 
Discourses in verbal duplicate like the Baptist’s preaching, Luke 3: 7— 
9:17 = Matt. 3: 7-12, Jesus’ ejaculations in Luke 10:21-22; 13:34, 
35 = Matt. 11:25-27; 23137-39, might be transmitted “without the 
aid of writing ” in so stereotyped a form as fully to account for the 
resemblances (p. 404). Can it be, we ask again, that this able scholar is 
really giving us his unbiased judgment on the question? Surely every 
student who has the common material before him in parallel columns 
will be forced to say: This is not criticism, but special pleading. 

That the Johannine writings must all be what tradition reports was, 
of course, a foregone conclusion. The reader is interested, however, to 
see what answer Zahn’s ingenuity will offer to the objection of the 
extraordinary differences in doctrine and style between the Apocalypse 
and the other Johannine writings. But the two pages (624, 616—rev. 
ed., 617 f., 619 f.) allotted to this discussion tell us little. The mere 
occurrence of the name 6 Aoyos (quite without a Aoyos doctrine) in 
Rev. 19:13 outweighs, it is said, all the apparent differences in 
doctrinal standpoint, while the difference in style is partly due to the 
new subject-matter, partly to the fact that the writer in both gospel and 
apocalypse is reproducing words and thoughts not his own. 

Zahn’s great work represents beyond question the latest word of 
conservatism in reply to the criticism of the nineteenth century, and as 
such is indispensable. Could it be considered the last word of critical 
science, the situation were discouraging indeed—a century of effort 
devoid of results. But what it gives us is not the verdict, but the argu¬ 
ment for the defense, and as such it is a marvel of learning and skill. 

Benj. W. Bacon. 

Yale Divinity School, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Tbxtkritische Bemerkungen zu Matthaus. Von F. Blass. 
[“Beitr&ge zur FSrderung christlicher Theologie,” 1900, 
4. Heft.] Gutersloh: Bertelsmann. M. 1.60. 

The contributions of Professor Blass to the solution of critical 
questions in New Testament literature have been very stimulating, for 
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the reason, no doubt, that he boldly addresses himself to speculative 
inquiry as to the sources of the received text. His most recent studies 
have led him into the field of the synoptic problem, and the tendency 
as well as the methods of his work may be fairly judged from his 
observations upon Matt. 3:16, as taken without abridgment from the 
pamphlet under review, ftaimcrdels & (or kcu pairr.) 6 'Irjaovs cvOvs dvc'/fy 
(or dv. evOvs) S. 7 T 0 tov vSaros, kcu i 8 ov dvecpx&prav oi ovpavoi, /cal dSev irvevjma 
Oeov Karafiaivov wrel Trcpurrepav, ip^op.evov h t’ axrrov: 

In this passage it is at once noteworthy that the very obvious fact of his 
coming up out of the water is expressly narrated in the chief clause, and 
again that the cv0v? which one might have expected with the clause dvecf x&p- 
<rav oZ ovp. is here a very forced usage and one entirely contrary to Mat¬ 
thew’s style, although it is frequent enough in Mark. 1 Now, the Sinaitic 
Syriac has it thus: “And when he had been baptized and had come up out of 
the water;” or in Greek perhaps: k<x4 Sre fiaimoOels d * 1 . dvc/fy /cri. This 
does away with the difficulties mentioned, but it leaves a third and still 
greater one, namely, the obscurity as to the subject of ctScv, or, worse still, the 
appearance as though it were Jesus. This is not only contrary to John 1:32, 
according to which it is the Baptist who saw, but also contrary to the best- 
attested form of the declaration from heaven, vs. 17: ovros ionv 6 vios fiov ktL 
If it is Jesus who sees and hears, and to whom the entire revelation is made, 
the voice must then declare, as in Mark (and in Matthew, according to 
Codex D and others ): ov el 6 vios fiov. 

In Mark 1:10 the words are : Kal cvOvs dvaftaiytav Ik (marg. diro) rov vSa* 
to? cZ8cv ktL, where evOv* evidently goes with eZ8cv. This word therefore, in 
any case, has been transferred from Mark to the text of Matthew. 

But we must now take into account as well the preceding vs. 15: rare 
dffHrpnv avrov, filled out from the Curetonian Syriac (C*)with the words ftaw 
rurdrjv at kcu ipairrccrOrj 6 T., and from the Sinaitic (S*) with only /Sdimo^vat. 
The additional words in S c (C B ?) presuppose that some copyist missed the 
account of the baptism, and how can he have done so if vs. 16, ftairrur&eU SI 
o'li^rovs #cr«., followed ? 

From all this I conclude that we must consider the entire passage pairrur - 
dels .... vBaros as an interpolation formed on the basis of Mark. The 
passage then closes up and flows on without the least break: rare dcf/lrjcriv 
avr 6 v. Kcu i8ov dvew^Orjcrav oi ovpavo 4, /cal <Z$cv (John the Baptist) irvcvpuL 
Oeov KT€. 

This is exceedingly interesting and very plausible reasoning, but 
is nevertheless entirely specious. Of the seven, or possibly eight, points 
upon which Dr. Blass rests his conclusion there is not a single one 

1 without variants is found only this once in Matthew, his ordinary word 
being vt. 
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which is not open to serious question. In the first place, the ev 0 vs 
clause is very much in place, coming as it does, in the best-attested 
texts, between the rore clause and the koX 18ov clause as a natural link 
in the chain of circumstantial evidence given by Matthew, here and 
elsewhere, to Christ's care in fulfilling all righteousness. Thus the cvdvs 
itself belongs precisely where it stands, with and the “forced 

usage ” is that suggested by Dr. Blass. The matter of the added vowel 
in €i> 0 vs is not of moment, but, the shorter form being so exceptional in 
Matthew, points possibly toward his independence rather than toward 
his dependence in authorship. The probable use of 8 t€ in Sin. Syr. 
serves to emphasize the circumstantial and time element already noted. 
The subject of cIScv is Jesus beyond debate, as is also the case in the 
parallel passage in Mark, and this is not contrary, but complementary, 
to the record in John i: 32. Moreover, it is not contrary to vs. 17— ovros 
ioriv —but rather again a proof of its origin in Matthew, the “inter¬ 
preting evangelist.” The “best-attested” text here, even according to 
Dr. Blass, does not coincide with Codex D. The statement, finally, that 
cv 0 vs “in any case has been transferred” from Mark to Matthew, and 
the supposition that the fuller form of the Curetonian and Sinaitic 
Syriac texts “ presuppose that some copyist missed the account of the 
baptism,” are, like the conclusion our author reaches, entirely gratu¬ 
itous. Chas. F. Sitterly. 

Drew Theological Seminary, 

Madison, N. J. 


Die vier Evangelien im berichtigten Text, mit kurzer 
Erlauterung zum Handgebrauch bei der Schriftlek- 
tOre. Von Bernhard Weiss. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. 
Pp. ix + 604. M. 12. 

Professor Weiss' preface occupies five pages, his introduction 
seventeen, his text of the four gospels and his brief explanations, the 
former on the upper half of the page and the latter on the lower half, 
587 pages. The preface states the principles of textual criticism which 
the author has followed, with which readers of Professor Weiss' critical 
works are familiar. The absolutely original text cannot now be 
restored, but from a comparison of the four gospels the chief classes of 
errors can be discovered, for variations came in most abundantly 
through the assimilation of one gospel to another. The introduction 
deals briefly with questions of (technical) introduction to the four gos¬ 
pels: (1) Our present Greek Matthew was written shortly after the 
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-destruction of Jerusalem by a Jew of the dispersion, who drew his 
material from the Logia of Matthew and the second gospel. (2) Mark 
wrote his gospel in Rome in the latter part of the sixth decade of the 
first century, for materials making use of the Logia of Matthew and 
the reminiscences of Peter. (3) Luke wrote before 80 A. D. for gentile 
Christians of Italy, using as sources : (a) the Logia of Matthew, (A) oral 
traditions, (^) the second gospel, and (d) a Palestinian document, par¬ 
ticularly in the account of the passion and resurrection. (4) The fourth 
gospel was written by John the evangelist at Ephesus near the close of 
the first century, not with stenographic precision repeating the words 
of Jesus, nor yet with a purpose of delineating a new Christ, but with 
the design of showing the Christ personally known and personally 
interpreted by the Spirit to the evangelist, in such a manner as to 
appeal to the cultured and speculative minds of his time. The explana¬ 
tions of the author—a specimen of masterly condensation—explain 
paragraphs, parallels, and literary relations, rather than single words. 
This is supplementary to Dr. Weiss* commentaries in the Meyer series, 
and not superfluous repetition. 

But the chief value of this volume lies in the text itself. Twelve 
years ago the author said to his present reviewer that there was no 
better text of the New Testament than Westcott and Hort’s (= WH). 
Here, however, is one which the author must now regard as superior. It 
is important, therefore, to compare this text with that of Westcott and 
Hort. Professor Weiss uses capitals only for proper names (but gives 
<rarava, opovs rtov iXauuiv, Ay pov tov KCpaptus, Ay pos cufuxros, KpavCov toitos, 
where WH use capitals). WH employ capitals in quotations from the 
Old Testament; for Kijpios, when meaning Jehovah; for X/hotos, when 
anarthrous; for the initial of all direct quotations, the beginning of all 
paragraphs, of all sentences after a space and many other sentences. 
Professor Weiss makes fewer paragraphs than WH (in Matthew, 48 to 
WH 73; Mark, 40 to WH 51; Luke, 43 to WH 79; John, 39 to WH 
46); but punctuates very much more freely, especially with commas 
and colons, setting off attributive and participial clauses, and nouns in 
apposition, with commas, and introducing direct quotations and most 
dependent sentences with colons. In spelling Professor Weiss, in 
comparison with WH, shows a disposition to use the more regular 
forms (IXOeno, rjXOov , ippuf/av, throv, dSoftcv, etc., instead of iXOarot, yX&av, 
Zpufrav, eforav, ciSa/ncv, etc.); a preference for diphthongs (e. g ., Kcpcua , 
i(ai(f>vy)$, AvcuSeiav, <j>uyreiv6v t ctkotcivov, Savaov, Kaura/xta?, etc., instead of 
xtpca, AvatStav, <f>amv6v, <tkotiv6v , Savtov, Kaurap&as, etc.). Professor 
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Weiss uses the smooth instead of the rough breathing on 'E£c#ua$, 
Awa, *E07x0/4, but the rough instead of the smooth on < Ie/xxra\v/4a, 
*HAeta, Icpc/icas, 'EA/iaSa/i, *H p f and 1 cpax**. He has a disposition to 
omit iota subscript (e. g., in all infinitives of contract verbs in da>, in 
*H pufhp, and kd$pa). He employs the dieresis in 'H<rataq, Katana, 
Kcuvav, Naiv, IfyfloraZSa, irpwias. In the genealogical table given by 
Matthew he prefers ’Acrd to ’Acr<£<£, "Axa{ to *Axas, *A/iwv to ’A/ua? ; in 
Luke’s list, McAea to McAea, Mcwa to Mcwa, ’Icd^S to *I<i tfirjX., M «OovadXa 
to MtdovouXa ; he prefers Na£a/># throughout to Nafapcr; and in Matt. 
28:1, Moptaft to Mapu£ MaySa Xrimf}. Changes in reading, too 

numerous to give in detail, relate to voice, mood, tense, case, and sub¬ 
stitution. A few examples from the gospel of Matthew may indicate 
their general purport: 7:18, cveyicav for irotciv; 10:16, as fiicrw for 
b fiicrtp; 10:25, r<j> of#co8c<nror^ for rov oticoSccnranp', rots oiActaxois for rovs 
oIkuikovs ; 12 : 22, irpo(njpf\Bri .... os for irpooiqvtyKav . . . . ov; 17 : 23, 
dvaoTtyO’crat for iy€pOq<r€rai; 24 : 24, vXavrjouL for wXavcurOau ; 27:4, & 6 <$ov 
for Sucatov. 

This book is an evidence of close, scholarly toil by one whose long 
years of devotion to these subjects qualify him to speak as an authority; 
and yet one misses the marks of critical dubiety, which enable the 
reader of WH to weigh and decide for himself between variant read¬ 
ings. Here the author’s judgment stands alone and unchallenged 
by alternatives. Here, too, one misses the capitalization and indenta¬ 
tion of poetical quotations from the Old Testament. But one is helped 
to see the logical connection of thought and the relation of part to 
part by the new paragraphing and punctuation; and this, after all, is 
the best assistance which can be rendered an exegete. 1 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Cobb Divinity School, 

Lewiston, Me. 

Der schriftstellerische Plural bei Paulus. Von Karl 
Dick. Halle: Niemeyer, 1900. Pp. iv + 169. M.3.60. 

It is a pleasure to read this study, the steps of which are so clearly 
conceived and logically carried out. Exegetes and grammarians have 

1 The following errata in the Greek text of the synoptics may be listed with those 
already given by the author: p. 19,1. 5, read *Axaf for Axaf; p. 40,1. 8, for k al ; 
p. 103, 1 . 14, XaXoOrrot for XaXoOrref; p. 175, 1 . 4, Ka*r^ for kcumJ ; p. 193, L 8, fuifrp 
for fulfrv ; p. 206, 1. 4, 'H/xMf for EpAdv ; p. 208, 1. 3, air oh • for airoh. ; p. 249,1. I, 
drofoat for dxovraf; p. 266, 1 . I, faap for rpap; p. 275, 1 . II, dwo- for dwo; p. 348, 
1. I. v for i ; p. 421,1. 7, for papiflQep. 
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dealt very lightly with the question of Paul's use of the “author's 
plural," having given hardly more than a personal opinion, so that 
one cannot feel satisfied with their conclusions, not knowing the steps 
by which those conclusions were reached, while the latest opinion on 
the subject, that of Zahn (Einleitung in das Neue Testament , 1896), 
viz., that in the Pauline writings every “ we ’’ denotes an actual plu¬ 
rality, necessitates a thorough study of the question, since it would 
compel such a radical change of opinion in regard to matters consid¬ 
ered settled. 

In the first main division of the study Dick discusses “ the witness 
of later Greek for the author’s plural," and finds that it was used in 
(1) the classical age, (2) the literary language, and (3) the common 
language of the later time, (4) the patristic literature, (5) the non- 
Pauline literature (Hebrews and 1 John) of the New Testament. 

In the second main division the use by Paul of the author’s plural 
is discussed, first as to its existence (the theories of Zahn and Laurent 
being here tested); secondly, as to its extent, in the letters which Zahn 
holds to have been written in the name of several persons, and in those 
which he considers to have been written by Paul alone. 

At the close are given the five points considered proven: 

1. The possibility of the occurrence of the author’s plural in Paul's 
writings proven from its use in later Greek. 

2. Though several persons be named in an address, they are not consid¬ 
ered in the rest of the letter. 

3. Laurent's theory, that Paul uses the plural when speaking officially, 
the singular when speaking in his private capacity, is untenable. 

4. A veritable plural is to be found only when a plurality is spoken of in 
the immediate context, or when Paul opposes himself to a plurality by the 
use of an emphatic singular (*'. e. t with a pronoun). 

5. The author's plural is used by Paul in different ways (when there is no 
difference between singular and plural; from modesty; when the readers are 
included in the “we"). 

Hamilton Ford Allen. 

The University of Chicago. 


CoMMENTAAR OP HET EVANGELIE VAN MATTHEUS. Van J. M. S. 
Baljon. Groningen: Wolters, 1900. Pp. xxviii-f 435. 
Fl. 4 - 50 . 

The publication of a commentary on Matthew by the scholarly 
editor of the text of the New Testament and author of a notable 
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lexicon of biblical and patristic Greek 1 arouses expectations which 
are not disappointed by an examination of the book itself. That Dr. 
Baljon is thoroughly acquainted with the text and its various readings, 
and with the syntax and lexicography of the New Testament, needs 
hardly be said. The book is rich in references to illustrative passages, 
its treatment of Old Testament quotations being particularly pains¬ 
taking. As a whole, the volume constitutes a distinctly valuable addi¬ 
tion to the exegetical literature on the first gospel. 

On questions of introduction the author holds the views which are 
generally current among modern scholars, but places the date of the 
writing some years after the destruction of Jerusalem. He despairs of 
harmonizing the infancy sections of Matthew and Luke. He quotes 
with apparent approval Holtzmann’s opinion respecting the tempta¬ 
tion, that it was an inward struggle related in parabolic fashion. He 
dissents from Holtzraann’s opinion that 5:12 is to be rejected as a 
later addition, seeing no reason why Jesus might not have spoken 
prophetically of the sufferings of the disciples. The use of Kara in 
5:18 proves to him that the author had Greek readers in mind. The 
Lord’s Prayer was only given once. The request of the disciples in 
Luke 11:1 would have been psychologically impossible had the prayer 
already been given at the point indicated by Matthew. 

There are instructive discussions of John the Baptist, the Samari¬ 
tans, the Pharisees, the apostolate, the parables, the apocalyptic dis¬ 
course, and the Last Supper. The term “ Son of man” is held to be 
messianic. The brothers of Jesus referred to in 13: 46-50 are uterine 
brothers, not half-brothers, nephews, or cousins. A parable is an 
enlarged metaphor, is never used to cover up truth, but always in the 
interest of its elucidation. Jesus clearly teaches the substitutionary 
character of his suffering and death (20:28). From some of these 
conclusions we should certainly dissent. Nor will all interpreters be 
able to follow him in his interesting statement respecting the words 
jukav and dyaircw, in which he contends that <f>i\eiv = amare , dycur&v = 
diligere; that the former is sensual and involuntary, the latter is the 
fruit of a person’s will. Respecting the apocalyptic discourses, he 
concludes that one cannot possibly determine by historico-critical 
methods to what extent Jesus made use of the old Jewish representa¬ 
tions and to what extent they have been put into his mouth by the 

‘Baljon, Novum Testamentum Graece y Groningen, 1898; Baljon, Grieksck - 
Uuoioguch Woordenboek, hoofdtakelijk van de oud-ckristelijke Letterkunde , 2 vols., 
Utrecht, 1899. For a review of this dictionary see pp. 564-7 of this issue of the 
Journal. 
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evangelists. Baptism (28 :19) is in order to discipleship, is the initial 
step to it,«and is to be followed by teaching. The formula is trinita¬ 
rian, but does not teach the trinity. These last two verses are, how¬ 
ever, of doubtful origin. 

The only serious fault that one can find with the book is that the 
larger and more perplexing questions are too lightly dismissed. A 
broader logical interpretation and a larger introduction of the ele¬ 
ment of criticism and valuation of the results of exegesis pure and 
simple would have increased the value of the book. When the author 
has to deal with words and phrases, his work is admirable. When it 
is necessary for him to trace the larger connections of thought, or esti¬ 
mate the statements of the evangelist which he interprets, he sometimes 
fails us. Occasionally the element of criticism is introduced, as, e . g. t 
in the case of the problem of demoniacal possession. The story of the 
demons who entered the swine he describes as a piece of Jewish tradi¬ 
tion, and his pointing out that in the gospel of Mark the result of pos¬ 
session is wholly confined to psychical disturbances suggests his belief 
that demoniacal possession is identical with nervous disorder. Much 
of the work on the Sermon on the Mount is excellent; but the author’s 
unadaptedness for the larger interpretation mars it as a whole. The 
sermon, he declares, is an address to the disciples concerning the 
righteousness of the kingdom. He fails to see the defensive attitude 
that characterizes it; does not adequately recognize that, according 
to Matthew’s version, it is a philippic against the Pharisees in which 
Jesus declares that instead of breaking the law he is loyal to it ; that 
not he, but they, pervert it. The error of the Pharisees, the author 
asserts, is in that they took no account of motives. It is much more than 
that. They altered and weakened the law by additions, and distorted 
its meaning by sophistries. The homiletical suggestions of the book 
are comparatively few. It is intended for scholars, is thorough and 
temperate, and impresses one with the feeling that the author sought 
nothing so much as truth. We hope it will ere long find a good 
English translator. G. D. Heuver. 

Wenona, III. 

Grieksch-theologisch Woordenboek, hoofdzakelijk van de 
oud-christelijke Letterkunde. Door J. M. S. Baljon. 
Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon, 1899. Pp. viii + 939 + lxiii,and 
viii+1105. £ 2. 

Dr. Baljon is known as the author of several valuable contribu¬ 
tions to New Testament science. In 1889 there appeared from his 
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hand an exegetical and critical commentary on the epistle to the Gala¬ 
tians, in which some, though not an extravagant, use was made of the 
method of conjectural criticism to reach the original text. This was 
followed in 1893 by a translation, or, more accurately speaking, a free 
reproduction, into Dutch of Bernhard Weiss’ Einleitung. In 1895, on 
the occasion of his becoming a professor in the University of Utrecht, 
Dr. Baljon delivered a discourse on the literature of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity. In the following year he edited the text of the gospel and 
apocalypse of Peter. In 1898 appeared the first part of his Novum 
Testamentum Graece , followed by the second part in still the same 
year. The author’s two most recent publications are a commentary 
on the gospel of Matthew, 1900,* and an “ Encyclopaedia of Theology,” 
issued quite recently. Among the works mentioned especially those 
of an exegetical nature derive a specific value from the fact that they 
acquaint the reader to some extent with what has been done in this 
field by Dutch workers, a point too much neglected in the German 
commentaries in use among us. 

The“Greek-Theological Dictionary” here under consideration has 
appeared in instalments from 1895 to 1899. The somewhat peculiar 
combination “ Greek-theological ” in the title is explained by the 
manner in which the work came into being. The author’s original 
plan was to prepare a Dutch translation of Cremer’s Biblisch-theologi - 
sches Worterbuch der ncutestamentlichen Gracitat. In several particu¬ 
lars this plan was subsequently modified. Instead of discussing 
merely the theologically important conceptions, Dr. Baljon decided to 
admit the entire New Testament vocabulary, and besides this to make 
a selection from the vocabulary of the Septuagint, the patristic litera¬ 
ture, and other Greek Christian writers, determined by the prac¬ 
tical aim of aiding theological students. Owing to this the work as it 
lies before us presents a mixture of two heterogeneous elements. The 
articles from Cremer (seventh edition), though here and there modified 
by way of abbreviation, supplement, or correction, have on the whole 
been taken over in their well-known theological form. So far as their 
doctrinal import is concerned, no criticism has been exercised. Even 
such sections as those on StKtuoavvrj and ^#cXcy<u, in which Cremer’s 
theological position determines the treatment in the most pronounced 
manner, are found here in literal translation. Of course, the author 
cannot desire to be held personally responsible for the theological views 
embodied or reflected in such articles. Nevertheless, by not entirely 

1 Reviewed in this issue of the Journal, pp. 562-4. 
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refraining from corrections and modifications in other articles he has in 
a sense deprived himself of the privilege of non-responsibility accorded 
to the ordinary translator. Perhaps this could have been avoided by a 
clear demarkation in the text between the material literally taken from 
Cremer and the passages recast by the author, either from a formal or 
from a material point of view. In the text nothing of this kind is 
attempted. The index to the first volume designates by a star the 
articles whose treatment is borrowed from Cremer; in the second 
volume this star is added to the heading of the articles themselves in 
the body of the book. Another disadvantage arising from the non¬ 
consistency of the author’s plan comes out in the order in which the 
words are given. Where the aim is distinctively doctrinal, as is the 
case with the German Cremer, it is desirable that the several forma¬ 
tions of a root shall be classed together, inasmuch as the comparison 
of these furnishes one of the means for determining its full and exact 
theological significance. Whatever practical inconvenience is caused 
by such an arrangement to the ordinary student is more than offset by 
the gain in convenience it secures for the purpose of more advanced 
investigation, to further which a book of this kind is primarily intended. 
On the other hand, of an ordinary lexicon it is justly expected that it 
shall follow the alphabetical order. Endeavoring to combine both, Dr. 
Baljon has fallen into a combination of both methods. Having begun 
with the intention to follow Cremer’s plan, he afterward departed from 
this. The result is that several sections belonging to several letters 
are arranged on the one, while all the remainder is arranged on the 
other principle, a circumstance detracting from the value of the work 
as a book for ready reference. 

The articles added by the author of his own are of a brief, purely 
philological character. The New Testament vocabulary is completely 
given, with the exception of occasional, evidently unintentional, 
omissions; e. g., hrunaattiv is wanting, although the noun hrurKUHns 
is given with an extra-biblical reference. The extent to which the 
patristic and other Greek-Christian literature is drawn upon is not 
defined. Evidently a large amount of careful labor has been expended 
on this part of the work. The Greek lexicon of Sophocles is acknowl¬ 
edged by the author to have been one of his principal guides in this 
comparatively untrodden field. The amount of the material added 
may be estimated from this, that the size of Cremer’s work has been 
more than doubled. The list of addenda and corrigenda at the close of 
Vol. II bears witness to the vigorous effort made to keep in touch with 
the latest researches of Deissmann, Dalman, Nestle, and others. 
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It is to be regretted that the translation from the German of 
Cremer is not always correct We have noted some instances where the 
true sense was entirely lost in the rendering ; e . g., Vol. II, p. 230, 
voce \vrpo o>, the German sentence beginning with “ weil Wieder - und 
Loskaufsrecht” has been sadly mutilated. On p. 237, under the same 
head, the Dutch word vorming does not express the German Beschaf- 
fung , the equivalent of which would be totstandbrenging . Such 
blemishes are obviously due to excessive haste in translating. We 
also venture to suggest that, since the author has allowed himself con¬ 
siderable freedom in recasting the German text, something more might 
have been done in the direction of increasing the clearness of presen¬ 
tation. Notwithstanding all its excellencies, the work of Cremer is in 
this respect capable of improvement. Geerhardus Vos. 

Princeton Theological Seminary, 

Princeton, N. J. 

Jesus Christus im Thalmud. Von Heinrich Laible. Mit 
einem Anhange: “Die thalmudischen Texte,” mitgeteilt 
von Gustaf Dalman. Zweite Auflage (Anastatischer Neu- 
druck). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. Pp. vi + 96-f 20*. 
M. 2.40. 

The book is a translation and a running commentary on the 
talmudic texts referring to Jesus given by Professor Dalman in the 
appendix. The translation is fairly correct. The comments contain 
amplified paraphrases of what is eminently clear from the translation 
itself, and serve (1) to swell what should have been a pamphlet of a 
dozen pages into one of about a hundred, and (2) to bring out in 
strong relief the “ hatred of the Jews for Jesus,” a phrase which seems to 
be an idle fixe with the author, for he repeats it on nearly every page, and 
where no opportunity is offered to ring in the favorite phrase, he is 
very ingenious in creating one. The enterprise gives him occasion for 
some critical antics, which would be supremely ridiculous, if their 
motive were not so saddening. Luckily the appended talmudic texts 
will enable the intelligent reader to draw his own conclusion. There 
are forty-two of them in all. Nine of them (V, VI, VII, Xa , Xlla, XHb, 
XIL/, XXII, and XXIII) have absolutely no reference to Jesus or 
Christianity. We can only wonder what they do in this collection. 
Two supposed references to Mary Magdalene are very doubtful (III 
and IVfl). Six (VIILJ, VIII*, IXb, IXc, XVLJ, XVIIIa) are vari¬ 
ants. There thus remain twenty-four scattered texts that have uncon¬ 
tested reference to Jesus or his disciples, the longest of about a dozen 
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lines, the shortest not quite a line long. In the longer passages about 
nine-tenths of the contents consist of unexceptionable context, usually 
of an exegetical, juridic, or legendary character, the reference to Jesus 
being purely incidental. Thus all the statements about Jesus in the 
Talmud could find ample room on less than a half page of this Journal. 
As to quality, some passages are mere jests; others are the harsh dog¬ 
matic dicta, dictated always and everywhere by theological orthodoxy 
against heterodoxy — no less and no more. And, finally, two, and two 
only , are regretable flings, which, it is but fair to say, are the result of 
a natural construction that will be put on an alleged miraculous birth 
by one unwilling to believe it. Two offensive statements in an immense 
literature covering a period of five hundred years ! Let the fair-minded 
reader who knows what the odium theologicum between Catholics and 
Protestants meant, both as to bulk and literary amenities, draw his own 
conclusion about the dignity and temper of Israel. 

Space does not permit to dwell on the incidental features of the 
book. Critically, the author lives in the “ stone age.” His occasional 
sallies against the wicked rationalists are pathetic, but quite in keep¬ 
ing with the general tone. A second edition after ten years is evidence 
of some demand for this kind of book in certain corners of evangelical 
Germany. 

Ephraim Feldman. 

Hebrew Union College, 

Cincinnati, O. 


Select Narratives of Holy Women, from the Syro-Antiochene 
or Sinai Palimpsest as written above the Old Syriac Gospels 
by John the Stylite of Beth-Mari-Qanun in A. D. 778. 
Edited and translated by Agnes Smith Lewis, M.R.A.S. 
Syriac Text and Translation. (=Studia Sinaitica , Nos. IX 
and X.) Cambridge: University Press, 1900. Pp. 46+ v 
and xxxi + 211. 21s. net, and 7s. 6d. net . 

The publication of the tenth number of Studia Sinaitica (despite 
the fact that No. VIII has not yet appeared) marks a stage in the 
progress of that remarkable series and makes us vividly conscious that 
Mrs. Lewis’ now historic visit to Mt. Sinai in 1892 has already added 
nearly a shelf-ful of Semitic books to our New Testament and patristic 
library. Besides the varied treasures of the Studia Sinaitica , to that 
visit are due the Syriac gospels, with their invaluable witness to the 
Old Syriac text, and the Palestinian Syriac lectionary of the gospels, 
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published by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in 1899. To students of 
New Testament versions and of early Christian literature these volumes 
have been especially welcome, and the distinguished group of Cam¬ 
bridge scholars to whom the studies are chiefly due deserve the grati¬ 
tude and good wishes of all workers in these fields as the series passes 
into its second cycle. 

The Old Syriac gospels, it will be remembered, were preserved in 
the under writing of a palimpsest. The upper writing, we were told 
as long ago as 1894, was a collection of lives of holy women. It is 
this collection of saints* lives that Mrs. Lewis now publishes. They 
were written over the partially obliterated earlier characters in A. D. 
778, in a monastery not far from Antioch; hence the new name, Syro- 
Antiochene, for the manuscript. Other manuscripts besides the Syriac 
gospels were destroyed in making the new book, among them copies 
of the Greek gospels and of the Syriac versions of the apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas and Repose of Mary. Of the last, two double leaves were 
used, of the Greek gospels two, and of the Acts of Thomas ten. Mr. 
Burkitt contributes to Mrs. Lewis* volume an account of these frag¬ 
ments of the Acts of Thomas, with transcriptions. The manuscript is 
assigned by him to about the year 500, and is thus 400 years older 
than any known text of these Acts, Greek or Syriac. The text of the 
Greek gospel fragments is contributed, as far as legible, by Mr. Burkitt 
and Mrs. Gibson. It seems to contain a considerable neutral element, 
and a somewhat fuller description of this new fourth-century uncial 
witness would have been acceptable. What the Greek writing under¬ 
lying the Syriac in the last quire is we are not yet told. Indeed, there 
is need in these volumes of a full description of the manuscript which 
should combine with much that was said in 1894 in Evangelium 
Syriace e Codice Sinaitico the results of the subsequent researches of 
the editors. 

The work which John the Stylite took his Greek and Syriac gospels 
and apocrypha to pieces to accommodate was a collection of sixteen 
lives of holy women. Of these, twelve are here printed in full, while 
four—Thecla, Pelagia, Theodosia, and Theodota—are represented by 
collations with published texts. Of these twelve, three—Mary, Sophia 
and Cyprian, and Justa—are published from fifth-century manuscripts 
in the British Museum, the readings of the Syro-Antiochene manu¬ 
script being collected in the footnotes. Of these same twelve, six — 
Eugenia, Marina, Euphrosyne, Onesima, Sophia and Cyprian, and 
Justa—had previously been published by P. Bedjan, but without 
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translations. The other saints included in the collection are Drusis, 
Barbara, Irene, Euphemia, and Susanna. 

Mrs. Lewis 1 editorial labors have been threefold, including the 
transcription of the texts, their translation into English, and at least a 
brief treatment of matters of introduction and criticism suggested by 
each narrative. The eight facsimile plates that accompany Part IX 
afford an unusual opportunity for testing the transcription, which 
■seems to have been made with Mrs. Lewis’ characteristic care and skill. 
The translation, too, combines the elements of fidelity and readable¬ 
ness to a gratifying degree. In matters of introduction much more 
might with propriety have been attempted, e. g., in the direction of 
stating in what other forms and versions these narratives exist. Such 
a statement is really essential to the formation of a proper judgment 
as to the importance of these Syriac lives. The need for somewhat 
fuller and more systematic descriptions of the manuscripts employed 
— the British Museum codices and the various parts of the Syro- 
Antiochene palimpsest — has been noted. 

The most vigilant of editors sometimes nod, and yet it is surprising 
to read that the story of Thecla “was composed in the beginning of 
the third century” (Part X, p. ix), the usual appeal to Tertullian’s De 
Baptismo following. But the De Baptismo was probably written about 
A. D. 190, and the story of Thecla is pretty certainly a generation 
earlier. That Tela was “called Constantine, in honor of the great 
Roman Emperor, who rebuilt it in A. D. 350” (Part X, p. xxii) cer¬ 
tainly needs revision, in the light of the fact that the only great 
Roman emperor named Constantine died in 337. And why is 
transliterated Tertullius in the face of the Greek Tc prvWos 
and the obvious suggestion of the Syriac ? 

Although Mrs. Lewis takes up various dates for Cyprian’s martyr¬ 
dom in some detail, she neglects to mention A. D. 304, the traditional 
date for Cyprian, Justina, and Theoctistus. Gregory puts S. Marina’s 
-day in the Greek church on September 17, while Mrs. Lewis puts it on 
February 12; and for S. Irene Gregory gives May 4 against Mrs. 
Lewis* May 5. But on these points there is clearly disagreement 
among the sources, Mrs. Lewis following the avvaiapHmfc and Gregory 
the manuscript lectionaries. 

The only flaw in the beautiful book-making of these volumes is in 
the page-numbering of the preface and appendices of Part IX, where 
p. 23 is made to follow p. xxiv. It is rather confusing, too, to find 
the appendix numbers running in one direction upon pages numbered 
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in the opposite direction. The make-up of the book might in these 
respects have been more carefully planned. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Die Martyrologien, ihre Geschichte und ihr Wert. Von 
H. Achelis. Berlin: Weidmann, 1900. Pp. vi + 247. 
M. 16. 

In these pages Dr. Achelis offers a scholarly contribution toward 
the solution of an old and intricate problem — the origin, character, and 
influence of the 44 Martyrologium Hieronymianum ” (MH). As it lies 
before us, e . g. t in the second November volume of the Acta Sanctorum , 
MH bears every mark of a Gallic recension. Duchesne is of the opin¬ 
ion that it was worked over into its present shape at Auxerre about 
600 A. D., while Krusch fixes its composition at Luxeuil in the years 
627-8. But a century earlier it was an old and well-worn book. 
Its remotest sources are the “Depositio Martyrum” (DM) in the 
Chronographer of 354 A. D., the almost equally old 44 Martyrologium 
Karthaginense ” (MK), discovered by Mabillon in 1682, and the 44 Mar¬ 
tyrologium Syriacum” of 411 A. D. (MS), as edited by Wright in 1866. 

These documents were themselves drawn from the contemporary 
and official diptychs of the local churches, also from the acta of their 
martyrs. Such catalogues of martyrs, drawn up for the use of the 
churches of Rome, Carthage, and Nicomedia, likewise for Edessa, 
Nisibis, and the Persian Orient, were, perhaps about the middle of the 
fifth century, welded together in a great whole, to which a little later 
the orthodox name of the great Jerome was given, and for which the 
historical authority of Eusebius of Caesarea was invoked. Thus arose 
the first 44 Universal Martyrology,” a grandiose thought, says Dr. 
Achelis. It was probably executed at Rome. Unfortunately, its three 
chief sources did not enter into MH in their native form, but much 
swollen, and in company with other minor currents whose volume we 
can no longer detect. Moreover, while DM thus enlarged is tolerably 
well preserved in MH, the same cannot be said for MK and MS. They 
were gradually inserted or worked into the original MH as marginal 
additions. By dint of careless transcription their numerous proper 
names of martyrs and cities were transposed and became hopelessly 
mixed; repetitions and “doubles” multiplied; dates and historical 
items were variously disfigured, until the original form of MH disap¬ 
peared beneath additions, corrections, and interpolations. Thus we 
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cannot speak of an “author” or “editor” of MH. Its text was hope¬ 
lessly corrupt before it crossed the Alps, to be the parent of the medi¬ 
aeval martyrologies that, one and all, from Bede to Usuard, are rightly 
fathered upon it. Many monographs must be written on the original 
sources of MH, and an enormous apparatus of erudition gathered, 
before we can hope to look upon it in an intelligible shape. It is not 
a book in the ordinary sense, with a responsible writer, compiler, or 
editor, or with several. It is a reservoir into which, from East and 
West, during two memorable centuries, great floods and little rills 
poured their respective quotas. Only a society of savants could truly 
edit MH. And their edition would be a final and scientific history 
of the Christian persecutions, rather than the reproduction of a text 
that never had a definite form, but was, by its nature and the intention 
of its creators, fluid and receptive. 

As it is in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists that MH has been 
constantly used for nearly three centuries, it is this monumental work 
that will be intimately affected by ail critical studies on so important 
a source—a conclusion long since foreseen by the Bollandists them¬ 
selves, notably by Father Victor de Buck (d. 1875). An immediate 
result will be the excision of many names from the “ Index Sanctorum ” 
of the supplement to the last October volume. Such works as Potthast’s 
Wegweiser and the ordinary lexica of saints' names will also need 
revision in a scientific sense. Thos. J. Shahan. 

Catholic University of America. 

Collection de Documents pour l'Histoire religieuse et 
litt£raire du Moyen Age. Paris: Fischbacher, 1900. 

Tome I: Speculum Perfectionis seu S '. Francisci Assisiensis* 
Legenda antiquissima, auctore fratre Leone. Nunc primum 
edidit Paul Sabatier. Pp. ccxiv + 376. Fr. 12. 

Tome II: Fratris Francisci Bartholi de Assisio . Tractatus de 
Indulgentia S. Maria de Portiuncula . Nunc primum integre 
edidit Paul Sabatier. Pp. clxxxiv-f- 204. Fr. 12. 

Paul Sabatier is known as the foremost living writer on all topics 
connected with St. Francis of Assisi. His Za Vie de S. Francois d'Assise 
was crowned by the French Academy for its lucid style, its critical 
accuracy, and its sympathetic portrayal of the man and the period to 
which it relates. Since its appearance he has published a brochure on 
LIndulgence de la Portioncule , and later the two volumes which I now 
review. 
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The first of these volumes is an addition of the highest importance 
to the documentary sources in which the life of the saint is to be 
studied, for, if Sabatier is right, it is the earliest of all. These docu¬ 
mentary sources have a curious history. Thomas de Celano, a member 
of the Franciscan order, finished his “First Life of St. Francis” in 
1229, about three years after the death of the saint. This is called 
“The First Life.” A few years afterwards he wrote another life, deal¬ 
ing more fully with the early years, and gathering up materials con¬ 
cerning the later years omitted from his first work. This is known as 
“The Second Life.” Still later, in 1244, three of the companions of 
St. Francis wrote a life, in which they enlarge the materials contained 
in “The Second Life.” It is called “The Three Associates.” One 
of the three was Leo, who had been for years the secretary of the saint, 
and knew him most intimately. Lastly, a fourth life was written by St. 
Bonaventura in 1260. He had known the saint well, and was now the 
general of the order. He added some things of value, but he purposely 
omitted all references to the suffering of the saint caused by the grow¬ 
ing laxity of the order and its failure to observe strictly the vow of 
poverty, and made other alterations for diplomatic reasons. The 
diplomatic features of this work greatly commended it to the order, 
and the chapter general decreed that it should be regarded as the 
standard life, and that all its predecessors should be destroyed. For¬ 
tunately the decree was not obeyed everywhere, and a few copies of all 
of them escaped. In the eighteenth century the Bollandists discovered 
“The First Life” and the “The Three Associates.” As they were 
Jesuits, and not affected by the decree to destroy these documents, or 
perhaps not informed of it, they published them in their Lives of the 
Saints. At the beginning of the nineteenth century “The Second 
Life” was discovered and published by Fr. Rinoldi, a Franciscan; 
for by this time the decree to destroy the earlier documents had lost 
its motive and been forgotten. Thus all the lost documentary sources 
seemed to be restored. 

When Sabatier studied them with reference to his Life of St. Francis , 
he was convinced that “The Three Associates,” as we have it, is 
incomplete. It appeared to be only a fragment of a larger work. He 
instituted a diligent search for the missing part. He did not find it; but 
he found something which he regards as far more important—a life of 
St. Francis by Leo, his secretary, written immediately after his death, 
and under the strongest impression of grief that his master had been 
taken from him. If Sabatier is right, we have in this document a 
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source for the life of the saint earlier than any other, and hence of the 
greatest possible value. 

The new manuscript shows itself the earliest of all, first, by the multi¬ 
tude and accuracy of its references to the times, which give the story 
an aspect entirely original. It brings the localities more vividly before 
the reader, and it knows Assisi more intimately than any other of the 
documents. Its portrait of the saint is so fresh, so vivid, and so 
individual that it must have been written while the features were living 
in the memory, and before they had been reconstructed by reflection. 
The sayings of the saint are brief, pithy, and characteristic, and differ 
vastly in these respects from the long and polished speeches which 
Bonaventura puts into his mouth. The account of the last malady of 
the saint is so full and precise that a physician can easily understand 
it, and that it must have been written soon after the fatal termination. 
It has little or no reserve concerning the relations of St. Francis with 
St. Clara, and concerning the changed policy of the order in reference 
to the vow of poverty, topics which the later documents touch lightly 
or not at all. It is more frank than the other documents concerning 
the excursions of the saint into the regions of poesy, from which he 
brought back but a few indifferent laurels. It makes much of the first 
elaborate rule of the order, framed in 1221, as preferable to the modi¬ 
fied rule of 1223. It makes relatively little of the predictive element 
in the sayings of the saint, which would grow rapidly after his death 
by the reports of credulous persons. In these and other ways the 
manuscript proves its very early origin and its exceptional value. 

But if anyone should doubt the early date and the great value of 
the manuscript, Sabatier furnishes us a complete critical apparatus by 
means of which we may judge it. He gives us a biography of Leo, the 
author. He gives us an elaborate discussion of the relation of the 
manuscript to the other documents. He gives us a minute description 
of all the manuscripts containing a life of St. Francis. He gives us 
the text of the new manuscript. He gives us special studies of several 
of the more important chapters. Finally he gives us seven other 
documents which cast light upon the new manuscript and the claims 
which he makes for it. The volume is so rich in material, so critical, 
and so clear that it leaves nothing to be desired. 

The second volume pertains to a question less interesting to the 
scholarly world, though considered very important by the Franciscan 
order. It is that of the so-called “ indulgence of Portiuncula.” The 
story is this: The church of Portiuncula, a dilapidated structure, was 
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given to the Franciscans by the Benedictines. The Franciscans 
repaired it. At this time Honorius III. ascended the papal throne, 
and St. Francis sought and obtained from him a declaration of indul¬ 
gence from the guilt and penalty of all sin of whatever kind or degree 
for all who enter the church truly penitent and make confession, the 
indulgence to have force on only one day of each year. The story is 
inherently improbable, because it does not require alms or other ser¬ 
vice to the church, a condition in that age usually attached to an 
indulgence. Unfortunately St. Francis, according to the story, deemed 
the word of the pope sufficient, and did not secure a written statement, 
so that the best documentary evidence is lacking. The story has been 
attacked by many Roman Catholics, who do not approve this dispen¬ 
sation of the forgiving grace of God “ without money and without 
price.” Sabatier rejected it in his Life of Si. Francis. He has since 
been led to study the evidences anew, and he now believes it. He gives 
us here the evidences on both sides, with elaborate discussions, so that 
every reader may weigh them for himself. 

The method of Sabatier is to assemble the enormous number of 
early documents, some of them discovered only recently, in which 
the indulgence is mentioned, whether they emanate from the Fran¬ 
ciscan order or from popular tradition, and to furnish a complete 
critical apparatus for the entire collection. 

The arguments against the story are made to dissolve and disap¬ 
pear. One objection is based on the large embellishments which it 
received in process of time. But this, if applied consistently, would 
deprive us of all exact knowledge of St. Francis, for every act which 
he performed, from his birth to his death, is surrounded in the later 
literature with a halo of impossible legends. Another objection is 
based on the improbability that the pope would grant such an indul¬ 
gence to an order but recently founded and but little known. It is 
proved by conclusive evidences, however, that the order had achieved 
an enormous extension, and had occasioned wonder and secured 
approval throughout the Catholic world. A third objection is based 
on the silence of several of the early biographers of St. Francis. But 
the argument from silence here, as elsewhere, proves very insecure. 
Some of these same biographers say nothing of his journey to Pales¬ 
tine or of his mission in Spain and France. St. Bonaventura, who 
wrote the official life of St. Francis, does not mention the earliest 
elaborate rule which the saint framed for his order, or his letters, or 
his last will. Yet “to write the history of St. Francis,” as Sabatiei 
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says, “without speaking of his testament, is as if one should write the 
life of Jesus and say nothing of the institution of the eucharist.” The 
argument from silence breaks down in this case, as in so many others. 

In favor of the story are the facts that it comes into the field 
very early, that it seems to be assumed as a background of well-known 
truth by those biographers who do not relate it, and that it fits the 
temper of St. Francis, of Pope Honorius III., and of the age to which 
it belongs. 

Both the volumes are printed on the finest paper and from faultless 
types. The matter is arranged in that perfect order for which the 
French are distinguished, and with such differences of type and wide 
spacing as render it easily intelligible. It is a delight to read such 
books, and Sabatier is fortunate to be able to furnish them to the stu¬ 
dents of history, as even a wide sale would hardly repay him. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 


History of the Christian Church. By John Fletcher 
Hurst. 2 vols. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp. 
xxvi + 957; xxvi + 949. $5 each. 

In 1851 Dr. H. B. Smith could truthfully write: 

As a people we are more deficient in historical training than in almost 
any other wants of scientific research. We live in an earnest and tumultuous 
present, looking into a vague future, and comparatively cut off from the pro¬ 
lific past which is still the mother of us all.Americans love the 

abstractions of political theories and of theology better than we do the con¬ 
crete realities of history.History is to us the driest of studies,.and the 

history of the church the driest of the dry — a collection of bare names and 
facts and lifeless dates. 

But now this is no longer true. A half-century has worked a revo¬ 
lution. We are wide awake to the fundamental position that history 
holds in all the great disciplines that together make up the world’s 
thought and progress. Americans are making their share of contribu¬ 
tions to the historical methods that prevail. A college without a chair 
of history is a back number, and in many cases the necessity for 
division in the department has been met. 

Church history has not fallen behind, and has to show such works 
as have come from the pens of Fisher, Newman, Lea, Schaff, and Dr. 
Hurst. 
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These two volumes, aggregating nineteen hundred pages, cover the 
entire history of the church. They come in the “Biblical and Theo¬ 
logical Library,” which started under the editorial management of 
Bishop Hurst and the late Dr. Crooks. “While the doctrinal spirit of 
the separate works was pledged to be in harmony with the accepted 
standards of the Methodist Episcopal church, it was promised that the 
aim should be to make the entire library acceptable to Christians of 
all evangelical churches.” 

The book is adapted to the wants of those who would like consid¬ 
erably more than a mere outline, but who have not the time to devote 
to volumes which deal with short periods at great length. It aims to be 
critical and scientific, and yet to win the appreciation of all intelligent 
people who can understand plain English. The reader will be 
impressed constantly with the breadth and sympathy of Dr. Hurst’s 
views, although he does not hesitate to express his own views clearly 
and forcibly. All the important sects and the various religious 
denominations receive their share of attention. In general he does not 
feel very kindly toward the Anabaptists—regarding them as extreme 
revolutionists at an extremely critical point in the Reformation. In 
this he appears to have been considerably influenced by Moeller’s great 
work on the Reformation. But Moeller admits that there is still much 
need for investigation of the Anabaptists. 

One of the best features of the work is its bibliographies, which 
are representative of all points of view and selected with rare judg¬ 
ment. 

His introduction is full of suggestion. It shows the central posi¬ 
tion of church history in general history, and the relations of church 
history to general literature. As the author’s conception is carried out 
in his narrative, we do not believe that any reader will think it is dry. 
His chapter on “The Literary Development of Church History” will 
be peculiarly suggestive and helpful, especially to beginners. It con¬ 
sists of a rapid but pointed survey of historiography from Hegesippus 
to Neander, and then on into the closing decade of the century. 

These volumes are the mature fruit of the author’s long literary and 
theological activity. Students will remember, for example, his History 
of Rationalism , which appeared many years ago, and his translation of 
Hagen bach’s Christianity in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries . 
Thus equipped in many departments of thought, he is able to take up 
the entire vast and complicated subject and give to each division 
about its right proportion. We could wish that the chapter on “The 
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Period of Rationalism ” had been considerably extended—giving 
much more space to Ernesti, Semler, Lessing, and the Wolfenbuttel 
Fragments. We regret this the more because of the present prominence 
of this side of the subject, and because of Dr. Hurst’s peculiar ability 
to deal with it. 

He reaches the end of his long and arduous, but delightful, under¬ 
taking, having treated judicially and sympathetically the various mani¬ 
festations of Christian life and thought. He appreciates to the full all 
that has been accomplished, and looks with perfect confidence and 
composure into the future. The critical storms through which the 
Bible and the church have passed during the century just closed do 
not disturb him in the least. He sees in it all a movement which has 
secured to the church a firmer foundation, a better understanding, and 
a closer fellowship among reverent and progressive scholars, and a 
greater feeling of certainty regarding the fundamentals among intelli¬ 
gent Christians everywhere. Today he is sure that Professor Robertson 
Smith would not be removed from his professorship of Hebrew at 
Aberdeen. Indeed, we are settling down to the fact that there is still 
much of truth to be discovered, and that our safety in the future 
depends upon our discovering and appropriating it. 

The church of the future will put more emphasis on life, and less 
on doctrines. After all, the supreme test is to be found in the fruits we 
bear in good and useful lives. 

The church of the future, too, will seek for union where it can be 
had without prejudice to truth or to effective service. This is seen in 
the tendency for all Methodists to come under the one title of the 
Methodist church, as is now the case in Canada, and other denomina¬ 
tions are moving in the same direction. The basis for church union 
voted in 1886 by the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
church is as follows : 

(1) The Holy Scriptures the only rule of faith. (2) The Apostles’ Creed 
as the baptismal symbol, and the Nicene Creed as the statement of Christian 
belief. (3) The two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. (4) The 
historic episcopate. 

But the fourth provision was an insurmountable obstacle. 

Here the matter rests. It is evident that the reunion of Protestant 
Christendom, if it comes to pass, must be around Christ and not around the 
episcopate. History has demonstrated that. But the love of God in the 
hearts of believers and their union in Christ must eventually lead to a mani¬ 
festation of that union in relation to one another. One hundred and fifty 
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independent sects is not an ideal representation of the Christian brotherhood. 
The problem of Christian union faces the church of the twentieth century. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

From Apostle to Priest: A Study of Early Church Organiza¬ 
tion. By James W. Falconer. New York: Scribner, 1900. 
Pp. xi + 292. Si-75- 

This volume is made up of lectures delivered in Queen’s Univer¬ 
sity, Kingston, Canada. Our author first ably discusses “ Form and 
Spirit.” He then shows that Christ founded the church, and gave to 
it a ministry and the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Under the apostles the organization was developed as exigencies arose. 
Two classes of permanent officers appeared, bishops or elders and 
deacons. The evidence is quite decisive that in apostolic times the words 
“bishop” and “elder ” designated the same officer. The term “elder,” 
however, may point especially to the office, while “bishop,” episco- 
pos, designates the principal duty of the office. In the New Testament 
there is no basis for the modern, diocesan bishop. All attempts to 
show that James, the Lord’s brother, and Timothy and Titus were 
types of the modern bishop have failed. In the apostolic fathers there 
is no trace of a bishop that as an officer outranks an elder, except in 
Ignatius, who belongs to the first half of the second century. Even 
then the outranking bishop was not diocesan, but was confined in his 
duties to a single congregation. But in Carthage, during the first half 
of the third century, under the lead of Cyprian, the modern bishop at 
last emerges, and with him also comes sacerdotalism. The doctrine of 
the universal priesthood of believers began to vanish from the minds 
of men, and bishops became the channels through which penitents 
approached God. Thus we are led from apostle to priest. 

Our author holds that all New Testament churches, both in Jewish 
and Greek communities, were of the same type; but that no type of 
church government is of divine origin. Communities of believers are 
at liberty to form such governments for themselves as, in their judg¬ 
ment, are most expedient. And the character of the government which 
they may choose will usually be largely determined by the nature of 
the civil government under which they may chance to be. Still, we 
cannot forget that the apostolic churches, formed under the imperial 
government of Rome, were pure democracies, and continued to be 
such until there was a sad decline in their piety. Moreover, may not 
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the voluntary church government, formed under the direction of inspired 
apostles, have been of divine origin ? Is its voluntariness incompatible 
with divineness ? In almost everything connected with the Christian 
life, like conversion and sanctification, the human and the divine 
codperate with each other; why not in the formation of church govern¬ 
ment also ? 

Our authors style is clear and direct. His thought is thorough, 
and his method is scientific. He gives ample recognition of the best 
New Testament and ecclesiastical scholarship of the day. Views that 
are contrary to his own he states fairly. At times he is compelled to 
be in a measure controversial, but he is always courteous and brotherly. 
But this excellent book has no index. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Die wirtschaftliche Thatigkeit der Kirche in Deutsch¬ 
land. Von Theo. Sommerlad. Erster Band. Leipzig: 
Weber, 1900. Pp. x + 366. M. 20. 

WlRTSCHAFTSGESCHICHTLICHE UNTERSUCHUNGEN. Von THEO. 
Sommerlad. I. Heft: Zur Wurdigung neuester rechtsge - 
schichtlicherKritik. Leipzig: Weber, 1900. Pp. 83. M. 1. 

That the Christian church has a large part to take in the solution 
of the social and economic problems before the world today will hardly 
be questioned by any large-minded student. That it has hitherto been 
an important factor in social development is a plain matter of history. 
But the question has arisen whether this ecclesiastical activity in social 
and economic affairs has been always, or even generally, beneficial. 
This question cannot be answered by snap judgment, but only by 
patient accumulation of facts, careful investigation, and rigid deduction. 
This is the task which Dr. Sommerlad has set for himself. He is pri¬ 
vate docent in economic and mediaeval history in the university of 
Halle. For several years he has been gathering material, until now he 
has a great mass of original sources. In the luxurious volume before 
us we have the results of his long and careful reflection on his mate¬ 
rial. 

This first volume covers the ground from the beginning of church 
influence in Germany to Charles the Great. It consists of an introduc¬ 
tion and four chapters. The first chapter is an outline of German 
economy and society before their connection with the church. The 
motive of the chapter is given in a quotation from Nietzsche: “It is a 
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peculiarity of the Germans that with them the question, ‘What is'Ger¬ 
man ? ’ is never answered.” The second chapter treats of the establish¬ 
ment of mediaeval church socialism by the influence of Augustine, and 
the early experiences arising from its diffusion in Germany. The 
author’s position that Augustine was the forerunner of Karl Marx will 
attract attention. 

The third chapter discusses the economic activity of the Irish, and of 
the Irish monasteries among the Germans. His thought in the chapter 
is a passage from Goethe: “For a nation only that is good which has 
arisen out of its own nature and its own needs.” 

The fourth chapter is on the missionary movements and the church 
organization of England on German territory. The thought of the 
chapter is again expressed by Goethe: “The church is in eternal con¬ 
flict with the state over which it raises itself, and so then with individ¬ 
uals all of whom it wills to gather to itself.” 

The book will be useful to historians, economists, sociologists, and 
theologians, all of whom really have so large a common ground. 

This work of Sommerlad was immediately attacked in a most vigor¬ 
ous and thoroughgoing manner in the Deutsche Litter aturzeitung of 
June 9, 1900, by Professor Ulrich Stutz. He claimed that in the light 
of the most recent historico-legal criticism the views in the book were 
scientifically unsound. He assailed the work in general and in particu¬ 
lar. 

Sommerlad forthwith replied in an elaborate and spirited pamphlet 
of eighty-three pages. He followed the criticisms of Stutz one by one, 
and at the end of his elaborate and learned reply maintained the posi¬ 
tions that he had taken in his book. 

He concludes by supposing that Herr Stutz will continue furiously 
to throw stones at him, but declares that, so far as he himself is con¬ 
cerned, this rejoinder is the end of it. 

This pamphlet is a valuable supplement to the volume. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

Essai sur le mysticisme speculatif en Allemagne au qua- 
torzi&me sifeCLE. Par H. Delacroix. Paris: Alcan, 1900. 
Pp. xvi + 287. Fr. 5. 

Two-thirds of this volume is devoted to Meister Eckart. The 
remaining portion is of the nature of an introduction, and gives an 
account of the philosophy of Erigenaand the teachings of Amauryde 
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Bena, the Brethren of the Free Spirit, and the Beghards. He who is 
looking for a critical investigation of the writings of “ the greatest of 
all speculative Mystics,” and the facts of his career, will not find it 
here. Eckart seems to be awaiting some Sabatier to do for him what 
has been done by the keen and cultured French scholar for St. Fran¬ 
cis. The fifty-five sermons which were accessible when Martensen 
wrote his monograph, Meister Eckart, in 1842, grew by Pfeiffer’s dis¬ 
coveries, made known in 1857, to one hundred and ten. Pfeiffer also 
published tracts and fragments before unknown. Of the other students 
in this department Denifle has done most, who in 1880 published some 
of Eckart’s Latin writings, the only Latin works by him known to the 
modern world up to that time. It is quite probable that there lie hid¬ 
den in manuscript some of those other Latin writings of which Nicho¬ 
las de Cusa and Trittenheim give us lists. The possible discovery of 
these lost writings and the critical sifting of the writings we have open 
a fine field for the scent and the careful judgment of the historical 
investigator. 

What the author has proposed to himself in this volume is an 
exposition of Eckart’s philosophy. This work he has done well. The 
analysis is clear and the leading principles are set forth with precision. 
Mysticism, in the author’s judgment, is not a misty cloudland of spirit¬ 
ual dreamings. Its territory, to him, is solid ground. The system 
formulated upon the basis of intuition, which is the prime seat of the 
Mystic’s authority, may be as exact as the systems formulated upon the 
basis of revelation or dogma. 

Delacroix is right in refusing to follow Denifle when the latter rep¬ 
resents Eckart as above all a Schoolman and as having derived 
whatever is good in his speculations from Thomas Aquinas. The 
Thuringian Mystic was a Dominican and shared the high regard of 
his age for his brilliant Dominican predecessor, but they differ in some 
radical particulars. Thomas makes a sharp distinction between the 
being of God and the being of created things. Eckart’s primary affir¬ 
mation is that the being of God and the being of his creatures are the 
same. Thomas is deeply concerned with the eternal process of the 
Trinity; Eckart, with the divine immanence in the soul, where the Son 
of God is being continually begotten in a way corresponding to his 
eternal begetment. Thomas and the Schoolmen were bent on vindi¬ 
cating dogma; Eckart and the German Mystics, on expounding the 
Christian life. The former were concerned with showing the reason¬ 
ableness of the authority of the church and revelation ; the latter, with 
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setting forth the elements of the soul’s communion with God. The 
former magnified the sacraments as sanctifying the soul; the latter mag¬ 
nified the soul as sanctifying the sacraments and expressing itself in 
practical activities. Some of the twenty-six propositions taken from 
Eckart’s writings and condemned concern fundamental judgments, and 
could not have been affirmed by him if he had been a mere imitator of 
the angelic doctor. 

On the other hand, our author emphasizes unduly Eckart’s indebted¬ 
ness to Neoplatonism as interpreted by Pseudo-Dionysius and Erigena. 
He finds his “ system impregnated with the thoughts of Dionysius,” 
and that " in all essential points he is in accord with Plotinus and Proc- 
lus.” It is sufficient here to say that concerning the heavenly hierarchies, 
so prominent in Dionysius, the ladder on which the divine descends upon 
the soul and ascends from it, Eckart’s writings are silent. He also 
differs from his predecessors in ignoring the mystical stages by which 
the soul makes its ascent to the pure vision of God, and substitutes 
the immediate upreach of the soul through self-separation from the 
world, the Gesehiedenheit of which he speaks so often. 

The author’s purpose to present an analysis from the philosophical 
aspect explains his failure to expound the relation which Eckart sus¬ 
tains to the earlier mediaeval Mystics, Bernard and the Victorines. He, 
however, promises in a second volume, which is to take up Tauler and 
the later German Mystics, to discuss Eckart’s relation to Luther. It is 
noticeable that in the long list of authorities which Delacroix cites 
not a single English work is included. In fact, there has been no work 
on Mysticism in English except Vaughan until Inge gave us his appre¬ 
ciative study. 

David S. Schaff. 

Lane Seminary, 

Cincinnati, O. 


Die Verheissung der Eucharistie (Joh. VI) bei den Vatern 
Historisch-kritisch dargestellt. Von Valentin Schmitt. I : 
Grundlegung und patristische Literatur bis Constantin, ein- 
schliesslich der Alexandrinischen Schule. Wurzburg: 
Gobel, 1900. Pp. 121. M. 2. 

This work is printed as the more important half of a treatise on the 
prize-theme “A Historico-Critical Presentation of the Patristic Exege¬ 
sis of John 6: 25-60.” The title of the work, “ The Promise of the 
Eucharist,” anticipating the conclusion reached, hints at a method 
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rather apologetic than exegetical. The Grundlegung , covering fifty 
pages, includes a somewhat diffuse introduction to the passage, and its 
interpretation, in which Albert the Great is quoted five times on a single 
page (p. 36). The author shows partiality for the Vulgate, draws 
freely upon the Scholastic sophistry, and finds throughout the passage 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

From vs. 27 on, he says, Jesus presents the “imperishable food” as 
the eucharist, unfolding the teaching gradually until in vs. 51^ “the 

mystery of the eucharist is expressed with perfect clearness.The 

Fathers unanimously explain vss. 51 ff. of the eucharist, as well as the 
Catholic exegetes with few exceptions. The majority of the Protestants 
see in the passage only a purely spiritual appropriation of Christ,” etc. 
The important bearing of vs. 63 he explains away, and concludes that 
the whole discourse contains the single subject of the promise of the 
eucharist, while admitting that the majority even of the Catholics 
interpret vss. 27-51 a spiritually rather than sacramentally. The ordi¬ 
nary arguments for the Protestant and Catholic views are briefly 
treated, but with little attention to the weighty objections against any 
reference in this passage to the eucharist. (See especially Dwight’s 
edition of Godet on John .) 

Thus in his Grundlegung the author suggests what he will find in 
the Fathers. In clear and obscure passages he reads with monotonous 
regularity the language of transubstantiation, deriving it from John, 
chap. 6. On a passage in the Didache, chap. 10. which reads, “Didst 
give food and drink unto men for enjoyment, .... but didst bestow 
upon us spiritual food and drink and eternal life through thy Son ” 
(&a tov muSo? < rov) f he says : “This is a real nourishment, because sepa¬ 
rated into food and drink and contrasted with ordinary earthly food. 
It is the eucharistic food, because given by God by means of his Son 
( mittelst seines Sohnes ), /. e., so that his Son himself is this food.” 
Twice in this passage he renders Sid by mittelst , but just before has nat¬ 
urally rendered &a ’Ii^rov by dutch Jesus . Even if the reference be to 
John, chap. 6, which, as he admits, the matter of dates leaves uncertain, 
it indicates no more than a limited use of terms possibly suggested by 
John. Sometimes the Fathers evidently regarded certain expressions 
in John, chap. 6, as best explained by the eucharist, but not as neces¬ 
sarily referring to it. 

On p. 89 Athanasius is quoted as saying that Jesus promises to 
give his flesh and blood spiritually (irvcv/iaTuctk); but this word, on 
which the sense turns, is translated by the author vergeistigt , 1. e., as 
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spiritualized food, thus perverting the sense even here to mean tran- 
substantiation. The last quarter of the work (pp. 91-120) is devoted 
to Cyril of Alexandria. Considering his character, somewhat fulsome 
praise is accorded this Father. But his copious commentary on John, 
chap. 6, in terms which, if it be granted that by €v\oy(a he means 
eucharist, may in some instances be made to favor the Catholic view, 
seems in the author’s eyes to cover a multitude of sins. 

The work shows research and industry upon a difficult and impor¬ 
tant subject, and from the Catholic standpoint may claim considerable 
apologetic value. While exegetically its conclusions are generally 
debatable, it may well stimulate to a new investigation of the Fathers 
upon its theme. Henry Martyn Herrick. 

Dundee, III. 

Le Grand Schisme d’Occident. Par L. Salembier. Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1900. Pp. xii-f-430. F. 3.50. 

This is the fourth volume in “The Library of Instruction in Church 
History.” The purpose of the series is the elucidation of the chief 
crises in the history of the church. 

The great schism lasting forty years (1378-1418) the author regards 
as one of the most deplorable events in all history. In the treatment 
of the subject he takes for his motto the rule of Cicero, repeated by 
Leo XIII. The first law of history is: Never affirm anything that is 
false; never conceal anything that is true. But this is a difficult, even 
a dangerous, rule for a Romanist to adopt, because the limitations 
within which he must think and write are unalterably fixed. All truth 
lies within these limitations, all error outside of them. It is only as thus 
interpreted that the rule can be applied. But the Romanist so ham¬ 
pered can never have the freedom that the Protestant enjoys, and 
this accounts, in part at least, for the comparative barrenness of Roman¬ 
ism in modern literature. 

Thus shut in, M. Salembier in his treatment of the great schism has 
done as well as could be expected. But upon almost every page his 
bias is in evidence. For example, in the third sentence of his preface 
he tells us that “at the same time heresy raises its head, and produces 
Wiclif and John Hus, who in their turn prepare the way for Luther.” 

The author’s main proposition is, perhaps, to show that, if the papacy 
can go through such an appalling crisis as the great schism, extending 
over so many years, its divine origin, its unity, and its necessary per¬ 
petuity are thereby demonstrated. 
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In his first chapter he discusses the state of the Christian world at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and in this state he finds the causes 
of the great schism. Among these causes are: numerous dogmatic 
errors; great corruption in the church, and far too great delay in puri¬ 
fying these corruptions; the literary attacks of Dante and Petrarch, 
which the author considers the results of misunderstanding; the 
attacks from the political side led by Marsilius of Padua; the attacks 
from the religious side led by Wiclif and Hus; and the removal of the 
see to Avignon. 

Now it is interesting to see where the author lays the blame for this 
deplorable condition of things. The situation is not the result of 
defects inherent in the papacy, but it is in the greed of the temporal 
princes, who in their efforts to gratify their selfish ambition have turned 
the world upside down, and brought general disorganization and con¬ 
fusion. The papacy has suffered with the rest, and in its desperate 
straits it has been driven into ways and methods that are unseemly, 
and so has reached its present state of degradation. It is probably true 
that Protestant historians have not taken this point of view sufficiently 
into account, but it is equally certain that our author gives it undue 
prominence. 

We are thus easily led to see how he maintains that Wiclif and 
Hus and Luther were radically wrong when they sought reformation 
through the overthrow of the papacy, while John Gerson, d’Ailly, and 
other earnest and honest men at Constance were right when they 
sought reformation within the church, and on the established founda¬ 
tion of the papacy. 

The work shows familiarity with the best sources of information on 
both sides of the subject, and the student of the period may expect to 
profit by its perusal. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Eve of the Reformation : Studies in the Life and Thought 
of the English People in the Period Preceding the Rejection 
of the Roman Jurisdiction by Henry VIII. By Francis 
Aidan Gasquet. New York: Putnam, 1900. Pp. 460. $3.50. 

The author has set himself the task to overthrow the Protestant 
representations of the condition of England on the eve of the Refor¬ 
mation. To this task he brings a scholarly acquaintance with the vast 
mass of material from which deductions and inferences must be drawn, 
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an English style singularly clear and pleasing, and a dispassionate 
and dignified temper. These qualities ought to secure for the book a 
candid perusal. 

The general thesis is that there were no antecedent social, religious, 
and ecclesiastical conditions which necessitated a reformation in Eng¬ 
land, but that the great religious changes in the sixteenth century are 
to be attributed to the pernicious teaching of Luther and his followers. 
“The seeds of religious discord were not the product of the country 
itself, nor, so far as we have evidence on the subject at all, does it 
appear that the soil of the country was in any way specially adapted 
for its fructification.” It is not explained how Lutheran heresies 
could have “grown up so fast and sprung up so thick” if there was 
nothing in the soil to favor their growth. “ The English nation were 
loyal to the pope, and were second to no other nation in their attach¬ 
ment to him.” It was a part of the evil purpose of the reformers “to 
lower the pope in the eyes of the people,” and to foster the spirit of 
discontent for their own heretical ends. 

With the revival of letters the English church was in hearty sym¬ 
pathy. The “new learning” against which the ecclesiastics inveighed 
so bitterly was not the Florentine classical learning at all, but the 
heretical Lutheran learning imported from Germany. True, a great 
ferment was raised against Erasmus, the prince of Humanists, but it 
must not be forgotten that he was befriended by More, Fisher, War- 
ham, and Colet, and that “ he never wavered in his determination at all 
costs to remain true and loyal to the constituted ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties.” If his Greek Testament awakened suspicions, it was because the 
matter was not understood, and because it was feared that religion was 
in peril. Concerning English versions of the Scriptures, the objection 
was to “unorthodox and unauthorized translations.” “It is impossible 
to doubt that the hostility of the English church to the vernacular 
Bible has been greatly exaggerated, if indeed its attitude has not been 
altogether misunderstood.” It was not the New Testament that was 
condemned and forbidden and burned, but only Tyndale’s “ newly 
forged” Testament, containing “anti-Christian heresies.” The church 
was friendly to the pure word of God rendered into English, but 
vented its wrath on Tyndale's book “ as intended to disseminate the 
errors of Lutheranism.” 

We hear much of the frauds, extortions, and vices of the priests 
and monks, but these bad stories were “started chiefly by Lutheran 
emissaries, who were striving to stir up the soil in order to implant 
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the new German teachings in the place of the old religious faith.” 
We also hear much of the neglect of religious teaching and the encour¬ 
agement of ignorance and superstition, but, while “set orations and 
discourses of a formal kind ” were not as common as in our day, “ it is 
impossible to doubt that simple, straightforward teaching,” which was 
“vastly more important,” was not “only regarded as an obligation on 
the pastor, but as a usual and necessary portion of the Christian duty.” 
“The people were not allowed to grow up in ignorance of the true 
nature of religion.” In the reverence paid to images, crosses, “statues, 
paintings, and pictured glass,” the worshiper was taught not to “fix 
his final intent on the image, but to refer this honor to the person the 
image represents.” Speaking of the spectacles, mystery plays, and 
dances which were enacted on Sundays and feast days, our author tells 
us that “the people in pre-Reformation days, with instruction such as 
is conveyed in these pious dramas, must have had a deeper insight 
into the gospel narrative, and a more thorough knowledge of Bible 
history generally, not to speak of a comprehension of the great truths 
of religion, than a majority of men possess now in these days of boasted 
enlightenment.” 

In direct conflict with the main positions of this book stands the 
current Protestant notion that on the eve of the Reformation there was 
a national jealousy of Rome’s interference with the political and eccle¬ 
siastical affairs of England, engendering irritation and resentment, 
and that there was a popular discontent with clerical vices, frauds, 
extortions, and numberless abuses. It is believed that the Lollards, 
seen here and there in the light of their burnings, though not existing as 
an organized party, were doing an effectual work among the peasantry 
and London tradesmen ; that the revival of learning was carrying new 
ideas and the new reform spirit from Italy to England; that Erasmus’ 
Greek Testament was having its evangelizing effect in Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, and London, resulting in the conversion of Bilney, Fryth, 
Tyndale, and Latimer; and that Tyndale’s English Testament had an 
immediate and profound effect both in the universities and among the 
people; and it is believed that these four influences, Lollardism, 
Humanism, the Greek Testament, and the English Testament, would 
have brought about a reformation in England, entirely apart from 
Martin Luther. If Dr. Gasquet’s thesis is validly maintained, the 
Protestant world must radically change its teaching concerning the 
condition of England on the eve of the Reformation. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 
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The Reformation. By Williston Walker. New York: 
Scribner, 1900. Pp. ix + 478. $ 2 . 

Huldreich Zwingli, the Reformer of German Switzerland. By 
Samuel Macauley Jackson. Together with an Historical 
Survey of Switzerland before the Reformation, by John 
Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkins University; and a Chapter 
on Zwingli’s Theology, by Frank Hugh Foster, University 
of California. New York: Putnam, 1901. Pp. xxvi + 519. 
* 2 . 

Philip Melanchthon, the Protestant Preceptor of Germany, 
1497-1560. By James William Richard. New York: 
Putnam, 1898. Pp. xv+399. $1.50. 

The first of these books is the ninth volume of the series entitled 
“Ten Epochs of Church History.” It reviews the entire reformatory 
movement, from its inception in the dark ages to the close of the 
Thirty Years’War. It includes a comprehensive survey of the counter- 
reformation, a movement which the Protestant world is only beginning 
to study in earnest. A brief sketch of so great an epoch will exclude 
much, and must be judged by the wisdom with which the selection of 
topics has been made. The author is to be commended for the good 
judgment with which he has performed this difficult task. He has 
almost always chosen the principal things and excluded those of less 
moment. His book will be brought into comparison with H&usser’s 
Reformation Period , and will not suffer in consequence. HAusser is 
fuller at certain points, but is often meager where he should be full. 
The perspective of this book is less faulty, and its presentation of the 
entire movement more even and better balanced. HAusser is more 
familiar with the sources, but that does not subject this book to a serious 
disadvantage, for they have been so thoroughly worked over and repro¬ 
duced by many recent scholars that they have become a sort of common 
property. The book deals intelligently and sympathetically with the 
Anabaptists and others who advanced beyond the great national 
Protestant denominations of the sixteenth century. But its apology for 
the persecutors of these noble Christians will not find many supporters. 
“Could even the most moderate of these radicals,” says the author, 
u have mastered the situation in the sixteenth century, the evangelical 

movement would have ended in division, weakness, and failure. 

The result would have been anarchy and death. Well was it for 
Christianity on the whole that those who revolted from Rome underwent 
the tutelage and restraint imposed by Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, and 
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by the princes and magistrates of the Protestant party.” Religious 
persecution has always sought to justify itself on the plea that freedom 
would lead to anarchy, and the pagan emperors of Rome and the 
Catholic inquisitors of Spain may have believed the argument when 
they employed it. History has never justified it. The toleration of 
Christianity in pagan Rome favored order instead of destroying it. 
Had the Anabaptists been permitted to teach and worship unmolested* 
the great national churches would have learned many things from them. 
They would not have gone to sleep. They would have repelled the 
rationalism which mastered them for a century. They would have 
been far more effective today than they are. Nor would good order 
have been sacrificed : free discussion is a necessary condition of good 
order; it is tyranny that leads to anarchy. 

The next volume is the fifth and latest in the series entitled “ The 
Heroes of the Reformation.” On the whole, it will sustain the high 
reputation gained for the series by its predecessors. Yet its general 
plan is somewhat awkward. There is first the historical survey of 
Switzerland, occupying forty-seven pages; then the biography, occupy¬ 
ing three hundred and fifteen pages; then a chapter of only forty-nine 
pages, in which the theology, philosophy, and ethics of Zwingli are 
sketched; and lastly there is an appendix of eighty-one pages contain¬ 
ing two documents in which Zwingli states his own theology. Thus 
the volume is somewhat disjointed, and the reader will find it difficult 
to get connected views. So much of the historical survey as is germane 
to the principal subject might well have been distributed through the 
biography, and the rest omitted; and the theology of Zwingli might 
well have been discussed in immediate connection with the last year 
of his life, when it had reached its full development. If this method 
is usually followed in biographies, it is because it is found most con¬ 
venient. The historical survey, though misplaced, is well studied and 
helpful. The biography is clear and strong, and is profusely illustrated. 
Professor Jackson has a keen vision for minute details, and gives us a 
multitude of these in a small compass. He has many footnotes and 
several excursuses, all packed with important material, which must have 
cost him much labor. One cannot avoid the feeling that he is more 
successful in minute research than in large construction. While he 
answers a multitude of our small questions, he leaves us still asking 
some of the larger ones. Wherever he can, he quotes from the original 
sources, and thus causes the story to tell itself. At some points his 
judgment of Zwingli is too severe. The secret marriage, as he relates 
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it, makes an impression more unfavorable than the facts would warrant, 
were they all brought forward. It was an age of clandestine 
marriages, and they were not considered improper. The feeling of 
the aristocratic classes in Zurich was such that Zwingli could not 
have openly married the woman of his choice until he had gained far 
greater influence in the city; and even then it was with difficulty that 
he secured the consent of the authorities to take his wife to his home. 
The majority of readers will dissent also from the extraordinary opinion 
of the author that Zwingli lacked physical courage. The records of 
the Swiss campaigns in Italy and of the second war of Cappel exhibit 
him always in the midst of the carnage, not fighting, but cheering the 
living and comforting the dying with a steadfastness which no veteran 
soldier could have excelled. 

The life of Melanchthon, another book of the same series, is in 
some respects more successful than the life of Zwingli. In arrange¬ 
ment it is perfect, and the reader is not compelled to turn back to an 
introduction or forward to an appendix in order to understand the 
narrative. It is based largely on the writings of Melanchthon, and 
concerning all the more important events he is made to speak for him¬ 
self. But Dr. Richard has availed himself also of the shower of pam¬ 
phlets discussing every phase of the Reformation which have appeared 
in Germany in recent years, and has traveled extensively to examine 
the places associated with the memory of Melanchthon and to consult 
with those scholars who have made his career a subject of special 
investigation. The result is a book of moderate size, but of great fulness 
and accuracy. Like the life of Zwingli, it is profusely illustrated. 
Where so much is well done it may not seem gracious to ask for more. 
Yet the reader will sometimes wish for a clearer treatment of the general 
history. If he is not already well acquainted with it, he will be obliged 
to refer to other books for a distinct framework for the picture of 
Melanchthon, excellent as this is in itself. He will also doubt whether 
Dr. Richard has not strained a point here and there to make the theol¬ 
ogy of Melanchthon accord with that of Luther more nearly than it 
does in reality. One cannot easily avoid the impression that had 
Luther lived a little longer he would have assailed his friend with char¬ 
acteristic violence. But, with these slight drawbacks, the portrait of 
Melanchthon, though differing somewhat from that often painted by 
historians, is excellent, and will be accepted as just and fair. It is that 
of a man of vast intellect and astonishing industry and productiveness, 
who detested controversy, and yet was not without the courage of his 
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convictions. He had much of the martyr spirit, and would have gone 
to the stake calmly. His timidity was psychical rather than physical. 
He shrank from torment of the mind rather than of the body. Erasmus 
represents physical fear conjoined with a love of throwing stones; 
Melanchthon represents a fair degree of indifference to bodily comfort 
and pleasure conjoined with a love of peace which sometimes became 
almost a crime. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 


Quellen und Darstellungen zur Geschichte Niedersachsens. 

Band III : Antonins Corvinus ’ Leben und Schrifien. Von Paul 

Tschackert. Leipzig: Hahn, 1900. Pp. viii + 237. M. 

4.50. 

Antonius Corvinus, Latinized from Rabe, was born 1501 in a 
little village in Westphalia. He became a novice in the Cistercian 
monastery of Loccum when eighteen years old, and was soon afterward 
sent to Leipzig to study at the university. After a short stay in Leip¬ 
zig he was sent to the monastery of Riddagshausen, near Braunschweig, 
from which he was expelled in 1523 because of his Lutheran heresy. 
He was at the same time an accomplished Humanist and an ardent 
admirer of Erasmus, with whose writings he was perfectly familiar. He 
seems to have spent very little time in residence at a university, but to 
have acquired his really excellent education by private study while serv¬ 
ing as pastor. After a brief service in Goslar he accepted a call, in 1528, 
to a pastorate in Hesse. He spent the next thirteen years in reform¬ 
ing and organizing the church in Hesse, Lippe, Braunschweig, and 
Hildesheim. He had a voice in nearly all the gatherings of Protestant 
leaders and exerted great influence in their councils. In 1542 he 
entered the service of the duchess Elizabeth, then regent of Kalenberg- 
Gdttingen, and was the leading spirit in establishing the Reformation 
in those lands. In 1545 Erich II., son of Elizabeth, attained his 
majority and assumed the government. He had been so rigidly 
brought up in the Protestant faith that he had conceived a dislike for 
it, and so soon deserted to Catholicism and joined Charles V. He 
endeavored to restore Catholicism in his lands and undid much of the 
work of Corvinus. Corvinus himself he seized and kept in prison for 
three years. The hard prison life was too much for Corvinus. His 
health utterly broke down, and he died in 1553, soon after having 
been set free. 
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Corvinus was a very fruitful writer. He produced many works of 
a devotional and religious instructive character. He excelled as a 
pastor and devoted himself to the work of organizing, governing, 
teaching, and preaching with rare fidelity and ability. Although the 
field of his activity was somewhat limited, his work was important and 
effective. He was an interesting and attractive personality, and has the 
distinction of having been one of the most worthy Protestant martyrs. 

Oliver J. Thatcher. 

The University of Chicago. 

Die reformatorischen Bewegungen wahrend des 16. Jahr- 
HUNDERTS IN DER REICHSSTADT AACHEN. Von HERMANN F. 
Macco. Leipzig: Fleischer, 1900. Pp. 81; 4 illustrations. 
M. 2. 

Aachen has a small place in the general history of the Reforma¬ 
tion. Its preeminence is of another age and kind. We think of it as 
the imperial city where Charlemagne preferred to reside and has his 
tomb, and where thirty-seven German kings received their crowns. 
This brochure takes us aside from the busy centers of more prominent 
reformatory activity and gives us a clear insight into one of the local 
struggles of the period. It opens with the Diet of Worms, 1521, and 
closes with the imperial ban, 1598, which abolished Protestantism in 
the city. Albrecht Miinzer, the Protestant preacher (whether Luth¬ 
eran or Anabaptist is not known), was executed in its market-place 
in 1534, and the next year three others were put to death for their 
Protestant views. Weavers and other Calvinists kept coming from the 
Lowlands. Lutherans also propagated their views. Adam von Zevel, 
elected mayor three times between 1552 and 1559, was a Protestant. In 
1559 the party was strong enough to make an appeal to the diet for 
the use of St. Foillan’s Church, which was not granted. But in 1561 the 
Catholics were again in power and prescribed to those not receiving 
the viaticum from a priest the burial given to asses —scpultura as ini. 
A change again took place, and in 1573 an edition of Luther’s Bible 
was printed in Aachen. In 1578 entire congregations of Maestricht 
settled there. The proximity to Holland made it an easy place of 
refuge from Spanish mercilessness. Maximilian winked at the changes. 
Not so Rudolph II. The Catholic princes had kept their eye on 
Aachen, and Rudolph sent his imperial troops, and all toleration was 
at an end. The weavers and the workers in copper abandoned their 
adopted home. The story is clearly told. The author pronounces 
the emperor’s action a violation of the Augsburg stipulation of 1555 
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granting the jus reformandi to localities where the Protestants had held 
service before that date. In this case the emperor’s will was supreme 
law. Rudolph’s measure was efficient. Out of a present population 
of 90,000 not one-tenth is Protestant. David S. Schaff. 

Lane Seminary. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Heroes of the Covenant. By W. H. Carslaw. Paisley: 
Gardner, 1900. 3 vols. Each, is. 6d., net. 

1. Life and Times of William Guthrie , M.A. Pp. 132.— 2. Life 
and Times of Donald Cargill. Pp. 140 .—Life and Times of James 
Renwick, M.A. Pp. 111. 

William Guthrie was one of the most distinguished of the 
sufferers under the tyranny of Laud and in the early years of the 
Restoration. He was one of the most strenuous assertors and defend¬ 
ers of Christ’s Crown and Covenant, in consequence of which, in 1664, 
he was suspended from the exercise of his ministry. 

Donald Cargill outlived Guthrie by nearly twenty years, and was 
recognized, next to Richard Cameron, as the leader of the Cameronian 
party in the struggle against the oppression of Charles II. and James 
II. After the Restoration he lived the life of an outlaw, hunted from 
place to place, yet for a score of years escaping the vengeance of his 
persecutors. At last in 1680 he was apprehended, and in July of the 
following year was brought to execution. Narrow and bigoted as in 
some things he and his party friends undoubtedly were, yet to them in 
large measure Scotland owes the civil and religious liberty which it 
enjoys today. 

The third volume in this series gives an interesting character-sketch 
of Renwick, the last of the Scottish martyrs, ordained in 1683 and 
executed in 1688, hounded by the minions of Charles II. and James 
II., preaching with tender yet passionate earnestness to armed, trained, 
desert-bred, God-covenanted Cameronians, who were worshiping in 
glen and bog, on hillside and moor, and who were being hunted down 
like wild beasts by the butchering troopers. Renwick, inflexible, uncom¬ 
promising, was the fearless and devoted leader of these despised and 
persecuted bands of covenant-keeping disciples, himself exhibiting 
marvelous courage and endurance, glorying in privations and hard¬ 
ships, and in the end coveting and receiving the martyr’s crown. The 
revolution of 1688 brought to an end “the killing times in Scotland.’* 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 
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The History of the First Baptist Church of Boston (1665- 
1899). By Nathan E. Wood, its Minister. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1899. Pp. x + 378. 
* 2 . 

The First Baptist Church of Boston has a history in every way 
entitled to the thorough and discriminating treatment here accorded. 
It is the only Baptist church in America whose records for its entire 
history have been preserved. Dr. Wood was pastor of the church until 
1900, when he resigned to become president of the Newton Theo¬ 
logical Institution. The book was written during his pastorate, and is 
remarkable for its sympathetic interpretation of the history of the 
church, its comprehensive treatment, its accuracy and fairness, and, not 
least of all, its beauty and grace of style. 

The persecutions endured by the founders and early adherents of 
the church are suggested briefly, for the sad record is too voluminous 
to be given at length. These dissenters from the standing order were 
not disturbers or profane agitators, railing at the colonial institutions 
and subverting public order; they were quiet, peaceable, and humble, 
and answered the abuse of their persecutors with gentle protest and 
manly defense. The Brief Narrative of Pastor John Russell (1680), 
published in reply to the calumny of Increase Mather and the Reform¬ 
ing Synod of 1679, compels our respect and regard for a man who 
could apply himself in so gentle and Christlike a spirit to the refu¬ 
tation of so many baseless charges. In answering Mather’s book, 
Russell says: “ We blame not the Author for what he believes to be a 
truth in the point of Baptism, but for casting so much Dirt and filth 
on those of the Lord’s People who are not of his mind in that particu¬ 
lar.” “ But we shall not dabble ourselves with such dirty work, wick¬ 
edly to injure those who are Holy and Innocent, though we may 
judge them to be in an error, as they may judge also of us; it is better 
to pray one for another, that we all may be led into all Truth by the 
Spirit of Truth.” Legal persecutions ended for the Baptists about 
this time (1680), although they endured much hard treatment and 
opposition for some time after. 

This church has held a prominent and influential position in the 
development of denominational institutions. The first Baptist mis¬ 
sionary society in the New World was organized in its house (1802); its 
pastor, Dr. Stillman, edited the first American Baptist missionary 
periodical, and organized the Northern Baptist Education Society 
(1791); the Baptist State Convention was formed here (1824) under 
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the leadership of another pastor, Francis Wayland; the Newton Theo¬ 
logical Institution had its birth here (1825). 

Not only within denominational circles, but in a larger sphere, this 
church has exerted a powerful influence. In 1803, when every Con¬ 
gregational church in Boston had become Unitarian except the Old 
South, a revival among the Baptists spread to this sole remnant of 
Puritan orthodoxy, and thus, as its own historian asserts, it was saved 
to begin the restoration of Congregational trinitarianism in Boston. 

The church has preserved a remarkable uniformity of doctrine 
throughout its history. The Confession of Faith originally adopted in 
1665 has been retained unaltered unto this day. In the Unitarian con¬ 
troversy that shook all New England the church did not lose a single 
member, nor was it disturbed by the agitation. 

Dr. Wood has not only written an interesting story of a local 
church, but he has made a permanent and valuable contribution to 
the history of American Christianity. 

Geo. E. Burlingame. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John Fiske. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. 
2 vols. Pp. xvi + 294 ; xvi + 400. #4. 

Mr. Fiske’s two volumes form a part of his historical series upon 
American history, in which they follow The Beginnings of New 
England. In writing the history of the settlements made by the 
Dutch in New Netherland and by the Quakers in Pennsylvania, he has 
produced a work of peculiar excellence in several respects. It is com¬ 
prehensive without being diffuse. It is sympathetic and appreciative 
in tone. It takes account of all the various elements which make up 
history in its largest meaning — political, religious, social, domestic, 
educational, and literary. It is fascinating in style, and withal schol¬ 
arly in choice and treatment of subject-matter. Not all writers—not 
even all teachers of history—can combine the results of thorough 
research with explicitness and rhetorical grace. Nor can all historians 
decline a retainer, so to speak, for this cause or that, and maintain a 
strictly judicial attitude regarding debated issues. These desirable 
qualities Mr. Fiske possesses in a marked degree, and they are appar¬ 
ent throughout the work under review. 

The subject of the Dutch colonies in North America claims the 
major portion of the two volumes. It is prefaced by a brief chapter 
on “The Mediaeval Netherlands,” and another on “Dutch Influence 
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in England.” This latter is of special interest and value, as showing 
how “the beginnings of Puritanism in England were intimately related 
to the influence exerted upon England by the Netherlands.” In fol¬ 
lowing the explorations of Hudson and the Dutch trading companies, 
the political situation in Europe is carefully noted, and thus a new 
significance is given to the proceedings of explorers and traders. The 
varying fortunes of New Netherland are considered in detail, and with 
such references to the New England colonies as to show their essen¬ 
tial differences in spirit and institutions. The Puritans migrated as 
organized communities, bringing with them familiar forms of govern¬ 
ment and religious life. “ We do not find in New Netherland any 
such immediate and irrepressible reproduction of the free institutions 
of Holland.” The reason is that the Dutch migration was one of 
individuals and not of churches. For a long time the community was 
a mere aggregation of traders governed by a mercantile company 
whose prime interest was mercenary. 

As early as 1655 the island of Manhattan was exhibiting the cos¬ 
mopolitan character which has ever since distinguished it. Persecu¬ 
tion in Europe drove many refugees hither, and one might have heard 
a dozen or fifteen European languages at Manhattan. The people of 
the colony were tolerant, even with outspoken opposition to the perse¬ 
cuting spirit shown by their director. The town officers of Flushing 
refused to enforce a sentence against a citizen who countenanced 
Quakers. These officers declared in a written protest signed by thirty- 
one names that “ the law of love, peace, and liberty .... forms the 
true glory of Holland; we desire not to offend one of His little ones, 

under whatever form, name, or title he appear.Should any of 

these people come among us in love, therefore, we cannot in con¬ 
science lay violent hands upon them.” 

The history of the Quaker colonies is introduced by a discussion 
of the causes and history of religious persecution. “The deepest 
and most abiding cause was the imperfect separation between religion 
and politics.” Quakerism appeared at the zenith of CrorawelPs 
career. “It was the most extreme form which Protestantism had 
assumed.” It had its historical antecedents in John Tauler, “The 
Friends of God,” and “The Brethren of the Common Life.” Its prin¬ 
ciple of religious liberty was applied in the building of the colony to 
which Voltaire referred as “the one favored country in the world 
where men can be devoutly religious, and still refrain from tearing 
each other to pieces.” 
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In portraying the character of William Penn, Mr. Fiske examines 
“the discreditable blunder” of Macaulay in bringing certain “foul 
charges against Penn’s integrity.” These charges the author considers 
to have been answered by defenders of Penn’s character with argu¬ 
ments that “leave Macaulay in a very sorry plight.” 

The chapter on “The Migration of Sects” considers the immigra¬ 
tion of Jews from the Netherlands to the colonies; the Huguenot exo¬ 
dus of a million people from France within twenty years, of whom 
many came to America; the settlement in Pennsylvania of Germans 
from the Palatinate; and the movement of half a million Presbyterians 
from Ireland into the colonies, chiefly into Pennsylvania. 

The Dutch and Quaker colonies had a large and important place in 
the founding and development of the nation, and Mr. Fiske has 
pointed out with clearness and skill the elements which they con¬ 
tributed to our present political and religious life. 

Geo. E. Burlingame. 

The University of Chicago. 

Life and Letters of John Albert Broadus. By Archibald 
Thomas Robertson. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1901. Pp. 471. $1.50. 

This volume will be read with reverent and affectionate interest by 
thousands. For Dr. Broadus was admired and loved by men in all 
parts of the United States for his rare personal excellencies and for 
the high qualities of his work in behalf of learning and religion. The 
plan of his biographer is simple and natural. It leads the reader by 
consecutive steps from ancestry and childhood through a most prom¬ 
ising youth and a most active and fruitful manhood to a too early 
death. The materials for such a biography were so ample that the 
task of preparing it was rendered difficult by their abundance and the 
necessity of rejecting so much that was pertinent. A single item will 
illustrate this difficulty. Professor Robertson states in his preface that 
Dr. Broadus “kept all the letters of every kind that came to him. 
His position invited correspondence of many sorts, and the total bulk 
reached many thousands, perhaps twenty-five thousand.” How many 
ministers or teachers preserve all the letters which they receive ? Only 
a man of uncommon foresight and steadfast purpose is likely to do 
this. It is evident, then, that the author of this biography was com¬ 
pelled to follow the example of John, the writer of the fourth gospel. 
And the principle by which he was guided in making selections was 
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that of “ keeping Dr. Broadus himself constantly before the reader’s 
mind—from various and progressive points of view.” 

The book begins with an account of the Broaddus family in this 
country and proceeds to speak of Major Edmund Broadus, the father 
of John Albert. From this part of the work it appears that “ since 
1715 Caroline county, Va., has been the Mecca of the Broaddus clans,” 
which have given to their native state several distinguished citizens 
and to the Baptist denomination a number of eloquent preachers, 
besides the subject of this biography, who was undoubtedly the greatest 
of them all. From the third chapter to the end of the book Dr. John 
A. Broadus is set before the reader, as the youth, as the young school¬ 
master, as the university student, as the post-graduate student and pastor, 
as the pastor and university chaplain, as the New Testament interpreter 
at Greenville, S. C., as the preacher to soldiers, as the traveler in 
Europe and Palestine, as the professor at Louisville, as the father at 
home, as the successor of Dr. Boyce in the presidency of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, and as the man of noble achievement 
finishing his work. 

The present notice is written with delightful memories of associa¬ 
tion with Dr. Broadus in New Testament study, and with a conviction 
that his character, learning, sagacity, breadth of view, fairness of mind, 
aptness to teach, eloquence, and piety set him apart as one of the finest 
examples of American manhood, one of the ripest fruits of modern 
Christianity. Alvah Hovey. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


The Genius of Protestantism. By R. McCheyne Edgar. 

Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1900. Pp. 

366. 6s. 

This book has not been made to order. It has rather grown up 
slowly out of fifteen years of experience in teaching and simplifying 
the history of the Reformation to a class of freshmen in Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. Each time the author has gone over the subject he has 
got farther into it, and his conception of the momentous issues involved 
has broadened and clarified. 

That he might do no injustice to the Romanists he has in every 
case where their doctrines and discipline were immediately concerned 
based his statements upon their recognized authorities. These author¬ 
ities are especially the Canons of Trent, the catechism of that council, 
and the Creed of Pius IV. 
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The author begins with a statement of the faith as it was once for all 
delivered to the saints. He seeks to find the original common ground 
of Romanists and Protestants. He then follows the historical accre¬ 
tions of Romanism, as they slowly and to some extent unconsciously 
crept in. These accretions were without scriptural warrant. They 
were accordingly forced to seek their justification outside of Scripture. 
Traditions grew up, and took the precedence of Scripture. These per¬ 
versions worked themselves out in society with the appalling conse¬ 
quences so well known to history. 

When at last the Reformation has become a matured result, it is 
found that Rome has shifted and now stands on an extra-scriptural basis, 
and that no compromise between Romanism and Protestantism is 
possible. 

But among Protestants, widely as they seem to differ, there is a real 
harmony arising out of their common and true scriptural basis. The 
result is that, as they study the history of doctrine in a larger and 
better spirit, they are steadily coming nearer together. The unifying 
principle of Protestantism will at last be found in the sovereignty of 
God. 

The method of Protestantism is experimental. The Protestant 
reformers were all steeped in the new learning of the Renaissance. 
The new learning gave the Bible to the world in a form approaching 
more nearly to accuracy than ever before. Protestantism in the liberty 
it gives to the individual puts itself in line with all the advanced move¬ 
ments in the world. There is an air of freedom about it that inspires 
universal activity. 

Our author’s conclusion is that Protestantism is an unconquerable 
and abiding force, and that as in the past so in the future it is bound 
to antagonize Romanism so long as the latter maintains its present 
attitude. 

The positions of the book are well taken, and it is a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the literature of the Reformation. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


Der christliche Gottesbegriff. Beitrag zur speculativen 
Theologie. Von R. Rocholl. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. xvi+371. M. 10. 

We confess to have read this book of Dr. Rocholl with no common 
interest. Its author—a venerable theologian of the Lutheran church, 
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well known for his books on the “ Real Presence ” and the “ Philosophy 
of History”—himself compares it to the little flower called by the Ger¬ 
mans the Herbstzeitlose , the meadow-saffron, a delicate crocus-like plant 
whose lilac blossom makes its appearance in the fall, long after its 
nearest sisters have passed away. The simile betrays the author’s sense 
that his book belongs to another world of thought than that with which 
this generation is familiar. And it must be confessed that in this 
judgment he is not mistaken. To an age accustomed to think induc¬ 
tion the only scientific method he presents a doctrine of God in the 
highest degree deductive and speculative. In place of a philosophy 
idealistic to the core, he offers a realism more thoroughgoing than that 
of Thomas himself. If we would express in a sentence what Rocholl 
attempts to do in this book, we should say that it is to render to the 
abstract realism of the earlier orthodox theology the same service which 
Hegel rendered to the abstract idealism which preceded him. As 
Hegel endeavored to conceive the abstract Absolute of idealistic philos¬ 
ophy concretely, so Rocholl the abstract God of realistic orthodoxy. 
In place of the empty and barren formulae with which earlier theo¬ 
logians have filled their treatises, Rocholl would present us something 
warm and definite. He would recover and vindicate, in their useful¬ 
ness for dogmatic theology, the circle of forgotten ideas which Scrip¬ 
ture gathers about the conception of the living God. Deeper and 
more fundamental than any notion of logic is life itself, the primary 
and the most comprehensive category. If we would know God, we 
must begin with life, and from an analysis of this most fundamental 
concept gain the framework upon which we may proceed to develop 
our construction of the being of God in himself. 

What that construction shall be we cannot here set forth in detail. 
Those who are interested in high speculation may journey for them¬ 
selves in that wonderful country where Rocholl describes, with a detail 
and a confidence unparalleled, so far as our knowledge goes, among 
modern theologians, the inner mysteries of the divine being, the rela¬ 
tions and the interrelations of the several persons of the blessed Trin¬ 
ity. We say advisedly, the wonderful country. For the region into 
which we are introduced is not purely moral and spiritual. As life 
includes both body and spirit (p. 81), so God, the highest life, pos¬ 
sesses form as well as substance. He has in him—only in eminent 
degree—what corresponds in us to place and time and body. His 
glory is physical as well as ethical, and the heavenly region in which 
he dwells, as well as the lower heavens which are the abode of the 
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angels, are to the author as real as the more familiar territory in which 
we mortals dwell. To explain the nature of these “heavenly places” 
with the greatest possible clearness and detail, in the light of all the 
information to be gained both from Scripture and philosophy, is 
the special object of the author in this book. Only after he has thus 
exhausted the immanent relations of the Godhead does he pass to a con¬ 
sideration of the transeunt relations. Here we find ourselves on more 
familiar ground. In the threefold economy of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost we have a successive description of the work of 
creation, of the divine education of mankind through pre-Christian 
history, culminating in the incarnation of the Logos, and finally of the 
founding, growth, testing, and ultimate glorification of the Christian 
church. The end of the entire process is the return of all things to 
God by whom in the first instance they were created. 

We cannot close this brief review without referring to the charm of 
Dr. Rochoirs style. For a man of his years—we understand that he 
is long past seventy—he writes with a vigor and freshness which are 
remarkable. Master of a rich material, drawn from the most varied 
sources, he uses it with ease and lightness, to illustrate, not to obscure, 
his points. The only wonder is that a man who shows himself so 
familiar with modern thought, both theological and philosophical, 
should be himself so entirely unaffected by it. Yet this very independ¬ 
ence gives the book its interest. In spite of his frequent polemic 
against the Thomistic theology, we cannot help suspecting that the 
great Schoolman would have found in Dr. Rocholl a congenial spirit. 
To all those who desire an insight into the Weltanschauung of an earlier 
generation we do not know where to recommend a more charming and 
competent guide. Wm. Adams Brown. 

The Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, N. Y. 

The Miracles of Unbelief. By Frank Ballard. New York: 

Imported by Scribner, 1900. Pp. xi + 362. $2.25. 

The purpose of this book is stated very clearly: “If, because it 
postulates the supernatural, Christianity be regarded as incredible, it 
is demonstrably yet more incredible without the supernatural.” 
“Whatever be the difficulties of Christian belief, the difficulties of 
unbelief are greater.” 

Mr. Ballard contends that in each of the various realms of thought 
more difficulties, not fewer ones, are introduced by the attempt to 
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account tor the universe and Christianity apart from the “God 
hypothesis” and credence in the supernatural. For example, there is 
less difficulty in accepting the postulate of Christian faith, “ In the 

beginning God-,” than is involved in accepting the affirmation of 

agnosticism contained in the following quotation from Mr. E. Clodd’s 
Story of Creation: “ Of the beginning, of what was before the present 
state of things, we know nothing, and speculation about it is futile. 
But since everything points to the finite duration of the present uni¬ 
verse, we must make a start somewhere. And we are therefore com¬ 
pelled to posit a primordial, nebulous, non-luminous state, when the 
atoms with their inherent forces and energies stood apart from one 
another. Not evenly distributed, else Force would have drawn them 
together,” etc., etc. Mr. Ballard makes one of his strongest points in 
contending that unbelief, in rejecting the postulate of Christian faith, 
strains out the gnat and swallows the camel. In this chapter on “The 
Realm of Physical Science” the author is at his best. 

But in several of the chapters that follow, “Facts of History and 
Their Explanation,” “The Realm of Psychology,” “The Moral Realm,” 
“Christ, His Origin and Character,” and “The Spiritual Realm,” the 
author weakens his position by claiming too much. The following 
sentence is characteristic: “ The task of giving adequate account of 

Jewish nature, idiosyncrasy, origin, religious beliefs, and present con¬ 
dition, on a purely naturalistic hypothesis, also involves decidedly 
greater difficulties than the acceptance of all that is reliably recorded 
concerning them in the Bible.” Here is an antithesis between terms 
which, to many students, have the same value. For when we have dis¬ 
covered the real movement of Jewish history, it is as natural as that of 
any other nation; but there is a difference in the bias of the historians 
and in their interpretation of events. 

The author uses comparisons that are too sweeping—either this or 
that, when, it may be, a third position is possible. Either one must 
accept a given explanation of the divinity of Christ—the miraculous 
conception — or belief in Christ's divinity must be given up altogether, 
which, to an increasing number of biblical students, is wholly gratui¬ 
tous and need not follow. 

From his point of view there is an impassable gulf between the 
position of Christian faith and the position of those who are not able 
to accept the current interpretations of Christian faith. The “disciples 
of unbelief” may not be wholly wrong in rejecting some of these 
interpretations. There are different points from which the same reality 
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may be approached. Defenders of the faith and disciples of unbe¬ 
lief are often looking at the same reality from different angles of 
vision. 

Henry T. Colestock. 

Madison, Wis. 


The Scientific Evidences of Revealed Religion. The Bishop 
Paddock Lectures for the Year 1900. By Charles Woodruff 
Shields. New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. xvi + 259. 
$1.50. 

This series of lectures was evidently named on the lucus a non 
luccndo principle; firstly, they are not scientific; secondly, the evidence 
they present will be rejected as not competent by any judicial mind \ 
and thirdly, the “ evidences ” are presented, not to establish or defend 
religion at all, but to support the theory of inspiration held by the 
author. The first statement and the last may be amply justified by 
some quotations, which, though fragmentary, are not garbled. The 
italics are mine : 

Logically, if not morally, we are as much bound by the geological writ¬ 
ings of Moses as by the theological writings of St. Paul, even though we 

should like neither or think one less important than the other.Both 

[scientific and religious truth] are so implicated and combined in the biblical 
system that they must stand or fall together (p. 16).— Begin by admitting 
error into the written Word of God .... it would become, sooner or later,, 
not worth the paper on which it is printed (p. 21).—The only just, wise, 
and safe position for us to take is that .... the divine revelation contained 
in the Scriptures, so far as ascertained and ascertainable , cannot but be infal¬ 
lible and inerrant.It does not teach any theories in astronomy, geology* 

and other sciences; nor does it teach any errors in astronomy, geology, 
or other sciences (p. 22).— Even if the author of Genesis shared the 
geological errors of his age, as he may have done, yet there is no trace of 
them imparted in the revealed history of creation (p. 28).— It is time to 
protest against such speculations [by critics as to composition of biblical 
books] .... because, in a word, they are either not proved or not worth 
proving (p. 37). 

Such an attitude is more than unscientific; it is immoral, and there¬ 
fore essentially irreligious. Dogmatism and dilemmas of this sort cause 
more thinking men to reject the Bible than they can ever win of the 
thoughtless to an unintelligent acceptance of it. 

The evidential portions of the book adduce: (1) the testimony of 
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scientific men to the accord of the Bible with science; (2) the agree¬ 
ment of scientific facts with revealed truths; (3) the provisional agree¬ 
ment of scientific theories with revealed doctrines ; (4) the comparison 
of the miracles of revealed religion with the marvels of modern science 
(I use the author’s phrases). 

As to the first, the citations show that all is grist that comes to 
Dr. Shields’ mill; discrimination in “authorities” there is none. 
Furthermore, the men and literature quoted are almost without excep¬ 
tion from the middle of the last century; scarcely a living man or a 
current book is named. When the rapid aging of all scientific writing 
and thinking is borne in mind, this procedure is seen to be significant. 
It is not that modern scientific men are less authoritative or less 
religious—they never were as much so — but they are not now wasting 
time and effort to harmonize ideas developed in the childhood of the 
race with the scientific knowledge of the twentieth century. 

As to the second point, the agreement of the facts of science with 
the statements of the Bible, this seems to be the very matter at issue, 
and it is hardly convincing to have their agreement asserted and offered 
as evidence of agreement. 

The labor of showing the accord (provisional, be it noted) of revealed 
doctrines with scientific theories is only equaled by that of Sisyphus; 
no sooner does the accord seem near than the theories change and the 
uphill task has to be resumed. Nothing less than eternal hope could 
sustain men in so toilsome an occupation, whose futility has been 
so repeatedly illustrated in the history of theology. 

Scientific marvels are cited as evidence of the credibility of biblical 
miracles. Even were the marvels and miracles parallel, and the argu¬ 
ment sound instead of being, as it is, a mere evasion, Dr. Shields can 
hardly be unaware that today the real issue as to miracles is purely one 
of historic evidence for the particular event. Those who reject the 
miracle of the swimming ax-head do so because historic evidence 
for it is lacking, and no suggestion that they perhaps “crossed the 
ocean last summer in a huge iron bowl which swam ” has the least 
weight. 

On the whole, Dr. Shields convicts himself of an utter want of the 
scientific spirit. A candid, fair, and judicial attitude would far surpass 
in real religious efficiency the mistaken piety which defends the Bible 
on indefensible grounds. 

Charles Reid Barnes. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Die Wahrheit der christlichen Religion. Von Martin 
Rade. Tubingen: Mohr, 1900. Pp. 80. M. 1.80. 

In 1898 the author published a booklet entitled Die Religion im 
modernen Geistesleben . It was a series of apologetic lectures. The pres¬ 
ent work he characterizes as a second series of similar discussions. He 
does not claim to have treated everything that belongs to apologetics. 
It is a confessedly one-sided prosecution of a single fundamental 
thought which we have here. The complement to this he promises to 
furnish later. He claims for this brief discussion under review noth¬ 
ing but a witness to the faith that is in him for men in need — the 
faith as he knows it in his own experience. The book is a fruit of life 
and of the pastoral vocation. The themes discussed are: What is truth? 
the Christian religion as present experience, the Christian religion as 
a memory, the Christian religion as hope. 

The author’s philosophic presupposition is the Kantian distinction 
between the theoretical and the practical reason, according primacy to 
the latter, together with the Lotzean value-judgment. His problem is 
to show that neither natural nor historical science can prove or refute 
the truth of the Christian religion, and that there is nothing to fear 
from science so long as it is content to remain science and does not 
arrogate to itself the prerogatives of metaphysics. The book is thus 
typically Ritschlian, and has the merits and demerits of that point of 
view and method. 

George B. Foster. 

The University op Chicago. 

“ Niedergefahren zu den Toten.” Ein Beitag zur Wurdigung 
des Apostolikums. Von Carl Clemen. Giessen: Ricker, 
1900. Pp. 240. M. 5. 

The preface tells us that this book “seeks not only to explain how 
the clause ‘he descended into hell’ came into the creed, and to shed 
more light upon its origin, but also to prove that the phrase, in its 
only justifiable historic meaning, which is to be drawn from 1 Peter 
3 : 18 f., can be fully retained, and that it contains the especially impor¬ 
tant knowledge that after death there continues, not only the possi¬ 
bility of conversion, but also work on behalf of others.” In this sense 
Clemen dedicates it to the memory of two young relatives who died 
in 1898 and 1899. After an introduction showing the neglect of 
this clause of the creed, he discusses (1) its age (pp. 8-114), (2) its 
meaning (pp. 115-81), and (3) its value (pp. 182-232). Then follow 
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a “conclusion,” index of Scripture passages, and index of proper 
names. In opposition to Harnack, Kattcnbusch, and others, he gives 
strong reasons against the Roman origin of all symbols. The eastern 
creeds, even those of north Africa, arose apart from Rome. If the 
first creed could not have appeared in Rome before 140 A. D., then 
the creeds of Justin and Marcion must have arisen in Asia Minor. In 
other words, the Roman symbol sprang from an earlier oriental 
symbol, as Caspari, Schaff, and others long have held. The conclusion 
is that clauses like “he descended into hades,” found in the eastern 
symbols, but not in the Roman, may well be ancient and apostolic. 
Clemen seeks to connect them historically with 1 Peter 3: i8f. He 
holds there was an Apostolicum by the year 100, though probably not 
three-raembered, which already connected the “ descent ” with a bap¬ 
tismal confession, as suggested 1 Peter 3:21. We cannot outline the 
exegesis of the passage (pp. 115-81). On the “value of the clause” 
he remarks that Judaism knew no conversion after death; the New 
Testament, apart from 1 Peter 3: 18 f., is also silent on the subject. 
He pokes fun at Dorner’s proofs for future probation. Yet he finds 
for those who sinned through ignorance a place of repentance in 
passages like John 15 : 22, 24; 1 Tim. 1:13, though showing that the 
post-apostolic church at once dropped such teachings. Clemen then 
gives a full history of such ideas as Jews after death, pagans after 
death, purgatory, Christ’s triumph over Satan, etc. He traces the 
study down to the “ Andover controversy,” and gives abundant litera¬ 
ture at every turn of the inquiry. He concludes : “ If we have shown 
that the ‘descended into heir is especially important, it should be 
more noticed in instruction and preaching; care should be taken also, 
if it is not to be misunderstood, to speak of it rather as ‘he descended 
among the dead.’” We have here a clear, scholarly discussion, exe- 
getical, confessional, and historical, of future probation ; Clemen stoutly- 
advocates this doctrine, but does so in the true spirit of sweet reason¬ 
ableness. H. M. Scott. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Theology of the Westminster Symbols. A Commentary,. 
Historical, Doctrinal, Practical, on the Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms, and the Related Formularies of the Pres¬ 
byterian Churches. By Edward D. Morris. Columbus,. 
O.: Champlain. Pp. xvi + 856. $3. 

This ample volume of a half million words is well printed on good 
paper and is well bound. In its production the distinguished author 
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has done an invaluable service, not only to his own denomination, but 
also to all other branches of the Christian church. He reminds us in 
his preface that he has compressed into this volume the results of fifty 
years “of sincere and diligent investigation,” and, as for thirty of these 
years he was professor of systematic theology in Lane Theological 
Seminary, the conditions of preparation for his chosen task have been 
most favorable. Among the characteristic features of the discussion 
are the following: 

First, it has taken the form of lectures, fifteen in number, deter¬ 
mined in their order by the order of their topics as found in the West¬ 
minster Confession, written in free, readable style, unbroken by 
numerous marginal references or other distracting devices, exact in the 
expression of thought, yet sparing of purely technical terms. In a 
good sense of the term, the style is popular. While its value is not thus 
lessened for the trained theologian, it is greatly increased for all others. 
A table of contents and an index, each of seven pages, add much to the 
book’s value. 

Again, the discussion is throughout characterized by accurate, com¬ 
prehensive knowledge of the Westminster symbols and their historic, 
doctrinal, and practical relations. Without this, of course, the book 
would have had small value; with it the author has been able to trace 
the origin of the symbols, to compare them minutely with other sym¬ 
bols of their own and preceding times—the Greek and Roman Catholic, 
as well as other Protestant symbols — to show the influence of religious 
and political developments upon their formation, and, indeed, to bring 
to view more or less fully all that had to do with them or with which 
they had to do, whether in their own or other times. If anyone on 
reading it will consult only the three large volumes of Schaff’s Creeds 
of Christendom , he will have a hint of the wide range of closely related 
matter, and will see how sure of foot is Dr. Morris. This movement, 
however, is not hampered by this weight and wealth of material. He 
is its master, not its servant, and nowhere uses it for display, but only 
for more clear and pertinent exposition. 

We notice further that the work is fundamentally an exposition, 
with the added features of criticism and defense. The author seeks in 
the first instance to make wholly clear the meaning of the symbols 
in every part of them. But he does not stop with this. He is not 
content to write a book of Westminster theology. His aim is reached 
only when he has set forth the true theology, the theology which is 
truth. For him this means the theology which is taught in Holy 
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Scriptures, for with him, as with the symbols, only the Scriptures are 
recognized as of ultimate authority in religious faith. He is therefore, 
not often, but occasionally, at pains to show wherein the confession and 
the catechisms are at variance with Scripture, and what reasons exist for 
revision. Thus far he is critical. But he maintains with great earnest¬ 
ness, not only the truth of the symbols as a whole, but their truth 
in almost every part and particular. In his preface he commends 
the work especially to “ the younger ministers in the various Presby¬ 
terian communions,” in the hope that it will give them insight into 
“ the supreme truth of God.” Everywhere one feels the author’s 
assurance that he is setting forth that “supreme truth.” 

With this solid, immovable conviction of the truth of the West¬ 
minster theology goes also an enthusiastic admiration of its expression 
in the symbols. This admiration extends to the men who constituted 
the assembly, to their learning, their piety, their industry, their self- 
sacrifice, their mastery in biblical and theological knowledge, in logic 
and in rhetoric; to the logical and rhetorical form of the Confession 
and of the Larger and the Shorter Catechisms; to the preeminence of 
these among all religious symbols in respect of adequacy; and to their 
vast controlling influence in their history thus far. This admiration 
and sympathetic appreciation may at times find too direct and 
repeated expression, but the reader would not willingly miss it, espe¬ 
cially as it is never a blind or blinding enthusiasm. We are so wont 
to think of a creed statement, and especially the Westminster state¬ 
ments, as dry and hard and cold, that it is a rare favor to have them 
brought to us aglow with the warmth of that intelligent love which 
their expositor has, and their writers had, and to enter into the sharp 
criticism of them at points in this friendly spirit. 

A specially attractive and valuable feature of the work is its uni¬ 
formly irenic character. One nowhere finds a taint of the odium theo - 
logicum or of pugnacity. We might expect that one having doctrinal 
views so clear-cut, and holding them with such energy of conviction 
and enthusiasm of love, would sometimes show himself intolerant of 
those who not only reject, but unsparingly denounce, much that these 
views include. But Dr. Morris has learned thoroughly the secret of 
Christian love. One may complain that his theology is radically 
faulty of construction in not being “ Christocentric,” but no such com¬ 
plaint holds against his spirit and life. He is the very soul of candor 
and fairness in dealing with objections and objectors, with opposition 
and opposers. He believes and therefore speaks. He is not anxious 
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to convict others of being wrong, but only to make it clear that he 
is right. His discussion is for this reason admirably fitted to con¬ 
vince opponents, as also to inspire in all readers a like catholicity of 
spirit. 

There is no space, and perhaps no need, for the mention of other 
characteristics. Congratulations are due to Dr. Morris that, through 
the grace of his Lord, he gives to his denomination, to the church of 
Christ, and to the world this ripe and rich fruit of his long and faithful 
labors. 

Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Watervillk, Me. 

Einleitung in die christliche Glaubenslehre, im Sinn der 
gegenwartigen evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. Von Georg 
Schnedermann. Leipzig: Deichert, 1899. Pp. xv+215. 
M. 3.60. 

This is a work from the point of view of the Lutheran party in 
general and the Frankian (mostly a thing of the past) school in par¬ 
ticular. Chap. 1 treats of the conception of introduction and the 
presuppositions of Christian dogmatics. For the business of intro¬ 
duction the total thoughts and conceptions of the Christian are at the 
disposal of the theologian; in particular, those of a universal, philo¬ 
sophic, self-evident character, that are not peculiarly “ dogmatic.” 
The presupposition of Christian theology is the Christian conscious¬ 
ness— it is at this point that the author shows himself an orthodox 
disciple of Frank. This Christian consciousness must be in the form 
of the Lutheran ecclesiastical modification, of course. The “task ” of 
Christian dogmatics is the subject of chap. 2. It is the science of the 
Christian faith, “ taught by Christians for Christians.” The science is 
therefore not a selbstdndige Grosse; yet Einheitlichkeit and Vollstdndigkeit 
are its essential characteristics. To be sure, it is the Lutheran type 
of faith which the author’s “science” would have for its “task.” 
Chap. 3 is devoted to the Trdger — the subject, expounder, bearer — 
of Christian dogmatics. The answer begins: “ Not God himself ” 

(sic), rather “ the human side of the Gcmeinschaftsverhdltnisse ,” and 
indeed not “als beliebiger Mensch, oder als Glied eines bestimmten 
Volkes” (this against Jewish or Roman particularism, p. 98), “oder als 
Vertreter der Menschheit iiberhaupt ” (against false universalism, p. 96), 
“sondem als Gottesmensch ” (sic). The bearer must be a Christian, 
in principle any Christian ; but also a scientific thinker; in brief, “the 
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Christian as theologian” — which in the end amounts to saying tauto¬ 
logically that the bearer of theology must be a (Lutheran) theologian : 
opium puts to sleep because it has a virtus dormitiva. The sources of 
Christian dogmatics are divulged in chap. 4. “ Der von dem Glaubens- 

lehrer gesuchte Stoff sind alle Glaubensaussagen von Christen mit 
Ausschluss der Lehrsatze des Tragers als solche” (p. 132); yet the 
“ndchste ” Quelle is the consciousness of the bearer of dogmatics. 
The second source is the whole wealth of ecclesiastical declarations of 
word and deed (p. 152). The third source is the utterances of the 
primitive community as found in the sacred Scriptures—utterances of 
the Old Testament not having the value of the New Testament. The 
fourth source and supreme consists of the words and deeds of Jesus 
Christ. Nothing is to be drawn from the universal human conscious¬ 
ness (p. 166). Chap. 5 discusses the arrangement of material. It is best 
to begin with our communion with God through Jesus Christ (p. 182). 

While recognizing merit in the book, I am sure that it would doom 
dogmatics to become a sort of esoteric cult. 

George B. Foster. 

The University op Chicago. 

Lutherische Dogmatik. Von Alexander von Oettingen. 
2 vols. Miinchen : Beck. 

Vol. I, Principienlehre , 1897, xx + 478 pp., M. 8; Vol. II, System 
der christlichen Heilswahrheit; Erster Teil: “ Die Heilsbedingun- 
gen,” 1900, xvi -f- 688 pp., M. 11.50. 

Professor von Oettingen’s name is not as well known to American 
readers as that of some other German theologians. He is a native of 
the Baltic provinces of Russia, where the German language and 
Lutheran Protestantism have maintained their tenacious life against 
foreign national and religious influences. He has taught there, at the 
university of Dorpat, since 1854, retiring from academic work in 1890. 
His most important previous work was his system of ethics: Die 
Moralstatistik und die christliche Sittenlehre , Versuch einer Socialethik. 
In the first volume of that book he investigated the ethical life of 
nations and classes as registered in the statistics of morality, and in 
the second volume he deduced from these facts a theory of social 
ethics, of a corporate ethical life of humanity. Some of the most 
interesting and useful sections in the work before us are traceable to 
that former book. He is now using the leisure of his retirement to 
put forth the mature fruit of his fifty years of theological teaching. 
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The arrangement of the two volumes before us is quite practical, 
and that counts for a good deal in a work so bulky and solid. The 
text is unincumbered with scriptural references and footnotes. At 
the end of every larger section a brief paragraph in different type 
'summarizes the positions taken. The minor items of information are 
given in concluding paragraphs in small type; they give, first, the 
scriptural proof; secondly, the statements of the symbols of faith; and 
thirdly, the defense against alien positions. There is a good index at 
the end of each volume, and a general index is promised for the last 
volume. The style is surprisingly vivacious; it is more the style of 
the essay than the usual literary method of dogmatics. The author 
has a capacity for epithet and Kraftausdrucke which gives spice to the 
style, but like other spicy things palls on the taste in time. The read¬ 
ableness of the book is both increased and diminished by the multi¬ 
tude of allusions to theological and secular literature. Dispatching 
books or systems with a passing phrase is difficult business for the 
author, and leaves the reader with a frequent feeling that full justice 
has not been done to the work of others. But altogether one feels a 
growing respect for the book as he goes on; there is a largeness and 
sanity of view, a wide historical perspective, and frequently a really 
illuminating suggestiveness. In the preface the author gives pathetic 
expression to the feeling that his book has fallen on evil times, in 
which attention is monopolized by the physical and historical sciences, 
and in which all speculation, and especially orthodox theological 
speculation, is eyed askance. 

The first volume contains the prolegomena of theology. Its two 
parts deal with the “ Realprincip ” and “ Idealprincip,” the objective 
nature of the Christian religion and the theory of religious knowledge. 
In the first of these two parts he defines the nature of religion 
(physiology of religion), describes its false forms (pathology), and 
proves that Christianity answers to the definition of a true religion 
(therapeutics). Three factors unite to produce religion: the divine 
factor of revelation, the social factor of the Christian community in 
the kingdom and the church, and the individual factor of the personal 
religious life. The emphasis laid on the second factor, on religious 
tradition and fellowship, is valuable. As all new physical life is 
generated by the existing life of the parents and nurtured within the 
common life of the race, so it is in spiritual generation. The non- 
Christian religions and many forms of philosophy are treated under 
the pathology of religion; they endanger either the essential ideal of 
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religion or one of the three constitutive factors of it. For instance, 
the divine factor of a real revelation is denied in deism and pantheism, 
polytheism and biological materialism; the social factor is endangered 
by hierarchical intolerance, on the one hand, and anarchic denial of 
authority and dogma, on the other. This chapter is very suggestive 
and also unsatisfactory. Other religions are not judged on the basis 
of a philosophy of religion comprehending all its forms; the author 
defines religion as Christianity, and then condemns other religions 
because they do not measure up to that definition. 

In the chapter on the theory of religious knowledge he defines 
knowledge and faith, reason and revelation, distinguishes between 
theology and a philosophy of religion, assigns its proper position to 
dogmatics in relation to the other theological sciences, and so maps 
out his own task. Finally he marks off the Lutheran from the Catholic 
and Reformed theology. Catholic theology exalts the authority of 
church and tradition; Reformed theology, the authority of the Scrip¬ 
tures ; both unite in arriving at an abstract doctrine of infallibility. 
Lutheran theology tests all doctrinal positions by the normative 
Scriptures and the regulative doctrines of the church, but bases 
religious knowledge on the experiences of faith. Its peculiarity is in 
its organic combination of the Christo-centric facts of salvation (Christ 
for us) and the pneumato-centric experience of salvation (Christ in us). 
A true theology of the cross combines the sold gratid with the sold fide . 
In this emphasis on the experimental facts of religion Professor von 
Oettingen is surely in harmony with the best tendencies of religion 
and theology. 

The second volume gives the first half of the system of doctrine: 
the conditions of salvation. They are treated in three main chapters: 
(1) man’s capacity for salvation in his relation to God and the world 
(Christian ontology); (2) sinful man’s need of salvation (hamartology); 
(3) the destination of humanity to salvation by the saving will of God 
(dogmatic teleology). Each of these chapters again has a triple 
division. In the first chapter he treats of the living God as the final 
source of man’s capacity for salvation, including the existence of God 
and his metaphysical, meta-ethical, and meta-historical attributes ; of 
the world and its relation to man, including the creation and govern¬ 
ment of the world by God; and of the nature of man. In the second 
chapter he discusses the entrance of sin into the world (satan ology);. 
the rule of sin in the world and the enslaving power of the flesh (sar- 
cology); and evil and death as consequences of sin (thanatology). 
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The third chapter deals with the divine decree of salvation, including 
the reconciliation of God’s wrath and love, and the universality of 
salvation; the historical preparation for salvation in Israel and the 
heathen nations; and the “ fulness of time.” The second half of the 
system is soon to follow; it will contain the realization of salvation; 
that is, the mediation of salvation by Christ, the appropriation of it 
through the Holy Spirit, and the consummation (eschatology). The 
entire work is to be followed by a history of dogmatics. 

I have given this outline of the contents in order to convey an 
impression of the compact and rounded body of thought. These are 
not studies in theology, mere sketches for a painting, but a full system 
of Christian doctrine. Nor is it a dry collection of doctrines, duly 
prepared, assorted, labeled, and boxed like an anatomical exhibit. It 
is a living and interesting organism of thought, thoroughly individual 
and peculiar to the writer, but also deeply rooted in the common 
thought of the Christian church. 

I shall devote what space is left to the selection of a few interesting 
details. The author ranges all-beauty ( Allschonheit ) by the side of 
omnipotence and omniscience as one of the divine attributes. The 
beauty and order of the universe must have their eternal basis in God; 
they are the plastic expression of his nature. ^Esthetics as well as ethics 
has a divine source. 

In the section on the Trinity he speaks of a trinity of experience, 
realized in the life of prayer; of a trinity of revelation, revealed in 
the divine economy; and of the ontological unity of essence of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. The first of these seems to me a noteworthy 
attempt to show the necessity and credibility of the distinction of 
persons from the experiences of the Christian life and the contents of 
the Christian consciousness. 

An interesting trait of the book is the fulness and earnestness with 
which it treats the doctrine of the devil. It is not passed with a flirt 
of the hand as an antiquated superstition, nor shouldered with a sigh 
as one of the crosses that orthodoxy has to carry, but is insisted on as 
an integral part of Christianity. If the personality of the devil is 
denied, evil is taken out of the realm of the personal and volatilized 
into a mere idea, a negative principle. But in that case an idea, a 
positive principle of good, suffices to overcome evil. With the per¬ 
sonal devil we drop the need for a personal conqueror of the devil. 
Nullus diabolus nullus redemptor . Von Oettingen traces satanic influ¬ 
ences in the modern emancipation of the flesh, in the artistic realism 
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which is only lasciviousness, and which has made the adulterous 
generation of the dicadence weary of life, so that it is collectively 
committing chronic suicide. He thinks the diseased self-glorification 
of certain gifted minds (Nietzsche), who have usurped a false likeness 
to God, throws light on the first origin of evil in the fallen angels. 
His thorough study of social morality has enriched his treatment of 
the facts and problems of evil, and that section would be read with 
profit by American theologians. 

The decree of redemption is universal, but furnishes no guarantee 
of the salvation of all individuals. Humanity is predestined for a 
kingdom of God in Christ as an organic whole, but not as a numeric 
totality. Redemption would lose its ethical character if it were forced 
on all by natural necessity. A universal determinism to salvation is 
just as cruel as a particularistic determinism, which predestines some to 
woe by a decretum horribile. 

Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 

The Doctrines of Grace. By John Watson (Ian Maclaren). 

New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1900. Pp. 293. $1.50. 

There is a grace in Dr. Watson’s literary style that admirably 
adapts it to the subject of this volume—the doctrines of grace. It 
disarms prejudice, gives to his arguments a peculiar persuasiveness, 
and clothes whatever doctrines he advocates with an attractive charm. 
This grace is neither superficial nor artificial, and can scarce have been 
acquired by mere cultivation. It must be a fruit of the grace which 
he is discussing. 

Grace he defines as not merely the divine favor shown to the unde¬ 
serving, but as also a power as truly supernatural as that by which Jesus 
healed the sick and raised the dead, but a spiritual power that trans¬ 
forms character—that to which Paul referred when he said, “By 
the grace of God I am what I am,” and on which he relied to make 
the truth which he preached effectual in turning men from sin to holi¬ 
ness. The evidence of the reality of this power is twofold—the sinless 
life of Jesus Christ, and the transformed lives of those who have received 
this grace. 

The doctrines of grace presented in this volume are : “ Repent¬ 
ance,” “Forgiveness,” “Regeneration,” “The Vicarious Sacrifice of 
Christ,” “The Sovereignty of God,” “Saving Faith,” “Good Works,” 
“ Sanctification,” “ The Perseverance of the Saints,” “ The Holy Catholic 
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Church,” “The Holy Ministry,” “The Sacraments,” and “The Mercy 
of Future Punishment.” To each of these he devotes one chapter. He 
expresses the fear that Christians of this generation are less disposed 
than were their fathers to believe in the supernatural power of grace. 

Though Dr. Watson blows a silver trumpet, it gives no uncertain 
sound. A few notes may serve as samples. Of repentance he says: 
“The grace that cometh first in the order of Christian experience is 
stern and strenuous — the grace of a broken and contrite heart.” Of 
forgiveness he says: “No man ever obtains forgiveness except at one 
place—before the cross of Christ.” Regeneration, he says, “ is a re-birth 
which changes a man’s attitude forever, and is the beginning of a 
new life, and without it there is no possibility of a new life.” Point¬ 
ing to the clear indications of a vicarious element in the constitution 
of the human family, he says: “We are all debtors through vicarious 
sacrifice,” and asks: “ Is it not possible that we are not able to believe in 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ because we ourselves are not willing to 
make any sacrifice, and are living utterly selfish lives?” He expresses 
the belief that “the greatest reinforcement which religion could have 
in our time would be a return to the ancient belief in the sovereignty 
of God.” 

Dr. Watson’s presentation of the doctrines of grace cannot fail to 
delight all who accept those doctrines, and to commend them to all 
candid and thoughtful readers, whatever their creed. It is to be hoped 
that the thousands who have sat with delight with “Ian Maclaren” 
“beside the bonnie briar bush” will give a hearty welcome to his Doc¬ 
trines of Grace . 

N. S. Burton. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Studies in Theology. VI. Sin . By Randolph S. Foster. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1899. Pp. viii + 308. $3. 

This, large volume is the sixth in Bishop Foster’s series of “ Studies 
in Christian Theology.” It is a clear and earnest presentation of several 
important doctrines in anthropology and soteriology from the Arminian 
viewpoint. Its fundamental thesis is that sin can be predicated only 
of a personal will-act. “ Sin is not a nature or state.” “ No being can 
be a sinner until he has personally made himself such by a free personal 
transgression of law.” This is as true of his descendants as it was of 
Adam. “The essence of the primal sin is the essence of every sin.” 
Accordingly guilt, or “ that which constitutes liability to punishment,” 
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cannot be transferred. ‘‘The person cannot be amenable to law until 
he exists as a person.” “The sufferings resulting from punishment 
inflicted on one for crime may inevitably reach others, but in no proper 
sense of the word can they be accounted punishment.” Original sin 
must be denied. “To blame them [Adam’s descendants, for his act] 
is to blame them for an act performed by another person, and which 
transpired thousands of years before they had a personal and responsible 
existence, and the knowledge of which was first brought to them in 
the form of an indictment. The supposition is that of a madman.” 
Vicarious punishment is impossible. Christ’s sufferings were not penal, 
but rectoral. 

The strongest part of the book is the discussion of the doctrine of 
original sin. The criticism of Shedd’s theory of generic will and 
Hodge’s theory of federal headship is keen, and elaborately worked out. 

As a statement of Arminian theology the work is valuable, but it 
has serious limitations. It is written in the light of discussions a gener¬ 
ation or two old. The whole Ritschlian movement is ignored. Indeed, 
the only German theologians referred to are Julius Muller and Uhlmann. 
The only Scotch theologian recognized is Thomas Chalmers. No 
attention is given to recent work in psychology and sociology, nor to 
present methods in biblical theology. 

Though clear, the style is diffuse and cumbersome. Omission of 
table contents, of section divisions (beyond the main parts), of section 
or page headings, and of subject or scripture index, renders the volume 
useless as a book of reference. j. Forsyth Crawford. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. _ 

The Age of Faith. By Amory H. Bradford. Boston: Hough¬ 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. Pp. viii-f-306. $1.50. 

The above title reflects the thought of only the first chapter of the 
volume. This is an age of faith because men are willing “to act on 
intuitions, or convictions of what is true and right,” even though not 
demonstratively proven. And our author fortifies this position by 
facts drawn from all fields of present intellectual activity. 

There are eleven additional chapters, in which the author discusses 
“The Conception of God ; ” “God Interpreted by Fatherhood ; ” “ The 
Basis of Optimism ; ” “ Brotherhood; ” “ Suffering and Sorrow ; ” “ Sin ; 99 
“ Salvation; ” “ Prayer; ” “ Punishment or Discipline; ” “ The Immortal 
Lifeand “The Teacher for All Ages.” The Teacher here referred to is 
the Holy Spirit. All these profound topics are discussed in the light of 
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the fatherhood of God. An attempt is made to explain, so far as pos¬ 
sible, by the fact of the divine fatherhood the greatest mysteries that 
through all the ages have agitated the minds of men. The attempt is 
praiseworthy, even though the outcome may fail to satisfy all. Even 
the term “ fatherhood ” fails to express all of God that men are capable 
of knowing. God is revealed to us as our creator, lawgiver, ruler, or 
governor, or king, judge, the Almighty, etc., and all the multifarious 
terms by which he has been presented to men are, taken together, 
utterly inadequate fully to set forth him who is from eternity. Now, 
while “ fatherhood ” may give us the highest, noblest conception of 
God, is anything gained by endeavoring to make this one term cover 
all just conceptions of him ? 

It seems to us that our author's definition of sin is too narrow. In 
it there is no place for man’s innate tendencies to evil. But a nature 
with such tendencies is unlike God, is in fact contrary to God, and so 
is sin. Men are not responsible for being born with such natures, but 
since they are unlike God, they must be born again, or they cannot 
enter into God's kingdom. 

The author also asks whether God metes out to sinners punish¬ 
ment or retribution. By punishment he means pain inflicted simply 
to satisfy justice, and this he calls barbarism. And his contention 
would be correct if pain were inflicted merely to satisfy personal spite, 
but the satisfaction of justice may be wholly free from vindictiveness. 
In fact, the feeling that men should be punished for wrongdoing, just 
to satisfy the demands of justice, is far more pronounced and intense 
among men of the highest, purest civilization than among barbarians. 
In such demand for justice hatred and revenge have no part. And 
where men are most righteous justice is meted out calmly, unswayed 
by vindictiveness, in accordance with dispassionate forms of law. 

By retribution the author means the pains that flow from the 
infraction of the laws of our being. Every such violation of law 
brings upon the transgressor sharp distress, not from without, but 
from the inevitable action of the law itself. This he does not regard 
as punishment, but as a warning of love against sin. But why it is 
not punishment, as well as a warning of love, is not clear to us. God 
immanent in his works established law, which is, in fact, simply his 
mode of acting; and so acting he inflicts pain on those who run 
counter to his will. But our author maintains that the retribution 
which flows from the infraction of law is simply an expression of God’s 
love. Undoubtedly it is an expression of love; but why not of justice 
also ? Are love and justice incompatible with each other ? 
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But the author contends that retribution is simply disciplinary and 
intended to reform the violators of law. But retribution in and of 
itself has never reformed anybody. Retribution, awful and dire, has 
been meted out according to the laws of man’s being down through 
all past ages, and if it were reformatory, the earth by this time should 
have become a paradise. But instead it is still very wicked ; and just 
where retribution is most severe and terrible, just there we find most 
sin and the most incorrigible sinners. Not retribution, but love, 
touches and transforms transgressors. Pain pure and simple, no mat¬ 
ter by what motive indicted, neither reforms nor transforms. 

The author affirms that “ eternal punishment does not necessarily 
mean punishment without end, but punishment in the state which 
succeeds death,” and “it may end.” Then eternal life may end. 
“Eternal salvation” (Heb. 5:9), eternal redemption (Heb. 9:12), 
“the eternal Spirit” (Heb. 9:14), “the eternal inheritance” (Heb. 
9:15), all may end, since in all these passages duration is expressed 
by the same word. 

Our author also strangely maintains that repentance “must of 
necessity precede the new birth; ” but since, according to the New 
Testament, repentance is a radical change of mind in reference to sin 
and God, how can a man repent before he is born anew ? Repentance 
includes the new birth. 

We call attention to a slip of the pen, when our author writes : 
“ Robert Burns molded the theology of the common people more than 
any theologian of Scotland, not excepting Calvin .” 

Our author’s style is clear and forceful. His spirit is good. His 
dissertation on brotherhood is specially worthy of commendation. 
Much of his book is helpful, but on the whole it seems to us to raise 
quite as many ghosts as it lays. Galusha Anderson. 

The University op Chicago. 

Principles of Religious Education: A Course of Lectures 
Delivered under the Auspices of the Sunday-School Com¬ 
mission of the Diocese of New York. With an Introduction 
by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of New York. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. 
Pp. x + 292. $1.25. 

The lectures which form the contents of this book were given, as 
explained in the title-page, in the autumn of 1899. The lecturers 
were Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Bishop Doane, Professor Charles 
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De Garmo, Dean Hodges, Rev. Pascal Harrower, Dr. Walter I. 
Hervey, President G. Stanley Hall, Dr. Frank M. McMurry, Dr. Charles 
F. Kent, and Professor Richard Green Moulton. If the function of 
the reviewer were only to commend the book to the interest of readers, 
the work would be done, in this case, by the mere mention of these 
names. The list of lecturers will at once correct the impression, made 
by the title and strengthened by the preface, that the point of view of 
the book is narrow, sectarian, or special in any sense. The keynote 
is struck in the opening paragraphs of the very first lecture: 

The problems of what is called religious education are a part of the 
problem of education as a whole. 

True education .... is a unitary process. It knows no mathematically 
accurate subdivisions.When stretched upon a dissecting table, educa¬ 

tion is already dead. Its constituent parts are interesting and, in a way, 

significant; but when cut out of the whole, they have ceased to live. 

For this reason .... while there is and may be a religious training, an 
intellectual training, a physical training, there is no such thing as religious 
education, or intellectual education, or physical education. One might as 
well imagine a triangular or a circular geometry. Education is conceived to 
be the adaptation of a self-conscious being to his environment. The elements 
of the environment into which man is bom are his science, his literature, 

his art, his institutional life, and his religious beliefs.Education must 

include knowledge of each of the five elements named, as well as insight into 
them all and sympathy with them all. To omit any one of them is to cripple 
education, and to make its results at best but partial .... Religious training 
is [then] a necessary factor in education, and must be given the time, the 
attention, and the serious continued treatment it deserves. 

These two quotations may be taken as the thesis of the book. One 
who has read thus far is prepared and disposed to read on with interest, 
and to expect a broad and thorough discussion of the principles of 
education in their relation to the particular subject of the course. 

While the volume possesses a singular degree of unity, the lectures 
vary somewhat in interest and value. Those most likely to be re-read 
with increasing pleasure are the first, which has already been quoted; 
Professor De Garmo’s discussion of “ Religious Instruction in England, 
France, Germany, and AmericaPresident Hall’s, on “The Religious 
Content of the Child Mind;” Dr. Hervey’s, on “The Preparation of 
the Sunday-School Teacher; ” and Professor Moulton’s delightful 
lecture on “The Literary Study of the Bible.” President Hall’s lecture 
is, in fact, an epitome, in rarely simple and untechnical terms, of the 
available results of child-study, so far as these have practical value for 
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parents and teachers. It is a gospel of wise and patient optimism in 
dealing with that newly discovered creature, the “adolescent,” whom we 
have ever had with us, but strangely misunderstood. The application of 
“the parable of the tadpole’s tail” will not be forgotten nor fail to be 
applied by teachers and parents. Professor Moulton, by concrete exam¬ 
ples, maintains the thesis that “ a clear grasp of the outward literary form 
[in Bible study] is essential to the understanding of the matter and 
spirit.” Thus the literary study of the Bible is directly related to 
devotional and to higher critical study. Practical suggestions follow, 
leading to the application of the whole to Christian education in three 
stages : “ the stage of stories, the stage of masterpieces, and the stage 
of literary groups.” 

Not the least element of value in these lectures, devoted to special 
topics, is the reiteration, in new and varied forms, of general educa¬ 
tional principles. In his lecture on “Biography in Religious Instruc¬ 
tion” Dr. McMurry says: “ What we are aiming at primarily in 
religious instruction is the development of a permanent interest in reli¬ 
gious facts.In the Sunday school, as in the day school, we are 

growing more and more inclined to accept an interested attitude of mind 
as the largest immediate end to work for.” Says Dr. Hervey: “It is 
a Maw of the intellectual jungle’ that only on the introduction of 
some one already in can entrance be granted to him who is without.” 
Herbartians should print that upon the title-pages of their books. 

The reader of these ten lectures is, at last, impressed with the unity 
and completeness of the book as a whole. It fills a gap hitherto exist¬ 
ing in educational literature. It is of prime importance, and will be 
read and re-read with keen interest, not only by Sunday-school teach¬ 
ers and clergymen, but by parents, public-school teachers, college and 
university instructors, and all who care to look below the surface and 
behind and beyond tradition in matters of education. 

Nathaniel Butler. 

Colby College. 

A Study of Christian Missions. By William Newton 
Clarke. New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. 268. ti.25. 

Two Thousand Years of Missions before Carey. By Lemuel 
Call Barnes. Chicago: The Christian Culture Press, 1900. 
Pp. xi+505. ti.50. 

The volume on Christian missions by Dr. Clarke, professor of 
theology in Hamilton Theological Seminary, Colgate University, and 
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author of An Outline of Christian Theology , is of exceptional interest. 
It is, as its title implies, a study of the regnant ideal of practical 
Christianity, conducted with the author’s fine insight, calm discern¬ 
ment, and facile treatment, from the viewpoint of one who is a master 
in both historical theology and present-day apologetics. It turns a 
modern intellectual searchlight of penetrating power upon the old 
theme of God’s redemptive purpose and its historical outcome in this 
age of human progress, and pronounces a strong verdict in favor of 
missions as a first duty and an essential factor in the church life of our 
day. It is a kind of spiritual review lesson in Christian history, result¬ 
ing in the practical accentuation of a permanent missionary obligation. 
Dr. Clarke has his own theological standpoint, but in reading this 
book we need not concern ourselves to discover it. His conclusions 
on the subject he treats will be a helpful and cheering message to 
liberal and conservative alike. He builds the walls of the twentieth- 
century Zion. He speaks to the Christian church of today, with no 
uncertain sound, of the certainties which belong to all the centuries. 
His focal point of urgency, and his final judgment upon living issues, 
coincide with the outspoken and earnest conclusions of the most con¬ 
servative disciple of a severe theological discipline. There is something 
about the temper and tone of the book which leads one to the heights, 
and we seem to survey the great unifying theme of missions in cheer¬ 
ful unconsciousness of theological debate and dogmatic differences. 
We enter a common realm of harmonious conviction and indivisible 
purpose. Every reader of the book feels that he is brought to the foot 
of the evangelical cross, and that he is there under the spell of an 
immutable and unchallengeable duty. 

The book deals with fundamentals : the unmistakable missionary 
character of Christianity, the motive, the object, and the field. A 
chapter is devoted to the essential nature of non-Christian religions, 
the proper estimate, and the practical method of missions in dealing 
with them. World-religions, while they may be regarded as formula¬ 
tions of the religious instincts of man, are, nevertheless, shown to be, 
as they now exist, incumbrances upon his higher nature. The author’s 
arraignment is severe, but not bitter; it is unsparing, but soberly true. 
The peculiar virtue of Christianity as the herald of a good and help¬ 
ful God is made prominent. Its revelation of the perfect God is shown 
to be what the world universally needs. Victory rather than com¬ 
promise is the only possible aim of Christian missions. Concerning 
methods of missionary aggressiveness at close quarters with other 
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religions, he emphasizes, as essential factors in the plan of campaign, an 
intelligent grasp of the content of these religions, an unflinching fidel¬ 
ity to gospel truth, a sympathetic touch at the point of personal con¬ 
tact, and the supreme advocacy of Christ “as the one who brings 
completion to all the partial good that other religions contain.” 

Problems of organization in the supervision and guidance of the 
mission activities of the church ; the strength and weakness, the virtues 
and faults, of denominationalism as related to missions, are discussed, 
and the capacity of the missionary motive to survive and assert itself 
independently of ecclesiastical lines, if need be, is asserted. 

The present crisis—as Dr. Clarke views it—the next need, the out¬ 
look, and the incisive appeal of missions to the home church, are all 
dwelt upon in separate chapters, with a happy optimism and at the 
same time a searching insistence which give the book a special value 
to the pastors of our churches. It is dedicated with manifest appro¬ 
priateness “To the Pastors of America.” It is a good book for 
ministers to take away with them on a summer vacation, and to read 
thoughtfully chapter by chapter, in the stilness of the mountains, or 
by the vastness of the ocean, where the calm touch of nature puts their 
spirits in tune with the great and ennobling thoughts of God as they 
are suggestively unfolded in this luminous little volume. The broad 
outlook, the masterful faith, the stimulating forcefulness, and the 
powerful movement of this profound study is just the tonic which a 
pastor—weary with drudgery and burdened with detail — needs, to 
send him back to his pulpit with fresh enthusiasm and quickened 
power. It is a prophet’s message to our own times in our own spiritual 
tongue. 

The volume by Rev. Mr. Barnes is a useful handbook of mis¬ 
sions, accentuating the fact that they have been a characteristic feature 
of church history and an instinctive impulse of the Christian life. Mis¬ 
sionary effort in the nineteenth century is ruled out of view by the 
scope of the book. Its range is from the founding of the Christian 
church to the entrance of Carey upon his great mission near the close 
of the eighteenth century. After an instructive study of the providen¬ 
tial preparations for the missionary advent of Christ, apostolic, post- 
apostolic, Armenian, Nestorian, Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, 
and post-Reformation missions are treated in order. The presentation 
is condensed, rapid, well proportioned, and at the same time very 
comprehensive. The book is fairly weighted with names, facts, per¬ 
sonalities, incidents, dates, data, and emphatic memoranda; yet the 
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arrangement is excellent, and the reader is helped by typographical 
devices, chronological tables, illustrations, and maps ingeniously 
prepared to convey historical as well as geographical information. A 
judiciously selected bibliography and a useful index round out an 
impressive and unique presentation of the missionary history of Chris¬ 
tianity before the modern era. As a text-book for mission study it 
may be made very instructive and effective. Here and there an evi¬ 
dent slip in proof-reading should be corrected on the margin. The 
date for the publication of the New Testament into Cingalese given on 
p. 103 as 1873 should be 1783; Ziegenbalg’s term of service in India 
(p. 105) should be thirteen years instead of ten ; the date of Raymond 
Lull's birth (p. 205) should be 1234, or perhaps more correctly 1236, 
instead of 1334. 

The book brings out in clear relief one very timely and cheering 
note of encouragement to missionary devotion in the church today. 
It is the fact that Christianity in all ages, whether of sunshine or 
shadow, whether of growth or decay, in times of corruption and 
degeneracy, as well as of spiritual fervor and power, has never failed 
to recognize in some measure the missionary obligation. In this cen¬ 
tury of superb incentive and alluring opportunity, missionary Chris¬ 
tianity should surely arise and shine, for her light has indeed come. 

James S. Dennis. 

New York City. 

The Influence of Christ in Modern Life. A Study of the 
New Problems of the Church in American Society. By 
Newell Dwight Hillis. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
xi + 416. $1.50. 

In the fifteen chapters of this book the author sets forth Christ as 
the great power that transforms both men and society. Some of the 
chapters are addresses delivered “before various colleges and univer¬ 
sities," and were “ not written from the viewpoint of the scholar or 
the philosopher," but “for the educated young men of the country, 
who are troubled by the skepticism of the times," and for the honest 
toilers who have little time for reading and study. 

The volume contains much that is worthy of warm commendation. 
The author exalts Christ. In an attractive style he sets forth thoughts 
pertinent to our times, that will tend to dissipate doubt and recall 
men to faith in the unchanging verities of the gospel. But while we 
find so much that is excellent, faithfulness constrains us to say that 
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the book as a whole is diffuse in thought, profuse and sometimes 
extravagant in rhetoric, and often inaccurate in statement. We have 
not space to justify our criticism at length. But the following are a 
few examples among many: Emerson never entered the Christian 
pulpit (p. 23); the tides of the ocean are lifted by the planets (p. 42); 
the stones of a mosaic are “stitched” together (p. 316); Moses built 
a “temple” in the wilderness (p. 243); Paul wrote a letter to “a rich 
merchant in Philippi, requesting his friend to read the letter to the 
church that met in his house” (p. 374); “ O’er the planets the sun scat¬ 
ters .... atmosphere” (p. 45); Cranmer “lifted up an example” (p. 
44); Herculaneum was buried under thirty feet of ashes (p. 49); a pas¬ 
sage found only in Proverbs is attributed to Job (p. 86); the sun “lifts 
from space heavy planets” (p. 44); into Nazareth “had run all the 
slime of creation” (p. 92); Christ was “by all counted traitorous to his 
country,” and death on the cross was “a method of execution reserved 
for slaves and convicts” (p. 93); the human race during two-thirds of its 
history was without an “altar” (p. 259); “a chunk of cloud-bank but¬ 
tered with the night wind” (p. 300); “the church began to discuss 
upon high politics” (p. 385); “earth’s feeblings represent the insect 
life that busy themselves” (p. 387); twice he says that “Christ waved 
the golden rule” over this and that (pp. 52, 80); Christ “saw a thou¬ 
sand wrongs to be achieved” (p. 77); still the author had no intention 
of saying anything derogatory to Christ. It is a pity thus to mar a 
book which is so good that it should have been better. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Arabia: The Cradle of Islam. Studies in the Geography, 
People and Politics of the Peninsula, with an Account of 
Islam and Mission Work. By S. M. Zwemer. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1900. Pp. 434. $2. 

This book should come easily in the first class of missionary litera¬ 
ture. In that class, so far as Arabia is concerned, it stands alone. 
Further, it will take high rank even among scientific studies of present- 
day Islam. Mr. Zwemer has an exceptional equipment as a missionary 
and has had exceptional opportunities. He is evidently in familiar 
touch with the European literature of his subject—and that can, 
unfortunately, be said of few of his profession—and the Arabic texts 
are also open to him. But, what is more, he actually knows southern 
Arabia with the sight of the eyes and the hearing of the ears. He has 
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plodded among its mountains and over its plains, has nighted and 
dayed with its people, understands the complicated politics of the 
Gulf and the squabbles of central Arabia. In this, especially, is the 
value of his book. There is much to be said for his reading of the 
character of Muhammad, and much also to be said against it. His com¬ 
pilation from Doughty, Burton, Palgrave, Burckhardt, Hurgronje, and 
the rest, on northern and central Arabia and Mecca, is more than a 
compilation and shows independent knowledge. But of that mysteri¬ 
ous southern and eastern Arabia, where so few have been and of which 
so little is known, he can speak at first hand, even though he has not 
crossed the great Deserted Quarter where the wildest Bedawi tribes still 
stalk ostriches. The only pity is that he has not given more of his 
space to what he knew for himself and left sober compilation and 
turning over of authorities to us who must sit at home and read books. 
He is an authority himself, and we would rather listen to what he has 
to say of himself than to what he puts together, however skilfully, 
from other authorities. Another regretable thing, but one, this time, 
for which he cannot have been responsible, is that his book has so suf¬ 
fered in the subediting. The proof-reading, in all but the simplest 
matters, has been of the wildest. Proper names and book-titles have 
come off especially badly, and Appendix III (on bibliography) is 
full of the most absurd blunders. This is a matter which should 
be looked to in the event of the new edition which we trust will be 
called for. 

But such things are details, and details that will not greatly trouble 
the average reader. For the book itself, its contents are well described 
in the title ; the promise which it makes there is amply fulfilled. It is 
a veritable thesaurus of Arabia, from the missionary’s standpoint. 
Only in one thing would we have craved fuller information. In spite 
of the care and evident knowledge shown in the map, there are mat¬ 
ters of boundary and authority left obscure. For example, the coast 
of Arabia, down to Yembo, is put under the Egyptian-English govern¬ 
ment. This is rather new, and the remark on p. 220 assigning it to 
the jurisdiction of “the governor-general of the Suez canal” does not 
make it any plainer. According to treaty, the boundary of Egypt is a 
line running southeast from a point a little eastward of al-Arish to the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba, but falling west of the fort of Akaba. If 
there is some later arrangement, it would be interesting to have details 
about it. Mr. Zwemer’s boundary brings the unbeliever perilously 
close to, if not into, the Two Harams. Another point of doubt is 
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Kuweit, which is marked as British, but left by all other maps, appar¬ 
ently, in Turkish control. History is being made at Kuweit nowadays, 
and when it is the terminus of the trans-Arabian railway, it will be a 
place of the first importance. 

Duncan B. Macdonald. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Foreign Missions of the Protestant Churches. By Stephen 
L. Baldwin. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp. 
272. $ 1 . 

Dr. Baldwin brings down to date, in a more concise form, the 
kind of information which composed Dr. Gracey's Missionary Year 
Book of 1890, prefaced and supplemented with some discussion of 
general missionary problems. The bulk of the space is devoted to 
giving a summary of modern Protestant foreign missions on the side 
of organization and operation, and is devoted to missionary societies 
and their work. 

The first three chapters discuss the nature and scope of Christian 
missions, false and true conceptions of missions and missionary work, 
and the call and qualifications of missionaries. Chap. 1 gives as the reason 
for missions the outward command of Christ, 14 Go into all the world,” 
without naming the deeper reason, the vital spirit of Christ. Whether 
our Lord can be correctly conceived as a legislator or not, the missionary 
movements throughout the centuries have sprung, as a matter of fact, 
not so much from legislation by him as from his living heart of love 
beating in the hearts of his followers. For the present and the future, 
as for the past, this is the only adequate and effective source of mission¬ 
ary enterprise. In the second chapter the author partly atones for 
this serious defect in the first by setting forth, with analytical clearness, 
the fact that missionary work is not one of the many branches of 
Christian service, but is the trunk of the tree. To the nine qualifica¬ 
tions for missionary service named in the third chapter a tenth should 
have been added, namely, breadth of sympathy. No man is fit to be a 
twentieth-century missionary unless he is able to appreciate the elements 
of divine instinct, and even insight, in the gropings of non-Christian 
faith. 

The fourth and fifth chapters give an outline of some of the 
methods in ordinary use in the home organization and in the foreign 
field of missions. Then follows as good a sketch as could well be 
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given in seven pages of the Protestant missions of 250 years before 
the organization of the English Baptist Missionary Society, from 
which the modern missionary era is commonly dated. The next four 
chapters give succinct sketches of all the leading missionary societies 
in the world, their formation, and their chief fields of labor. This part 
of the book furnishes the most convenient conspectus of Protestant 
missions to be had. It ought to be at the hand of every student of 
missions. The mission fields of the world are then reviewed in a single 
chapter, analyzed by religions. There are three concluding chapters, 
on the progress of the movement, the outlook, and the statistics. 

The book is unnecessarily marred by frequent use of the phrase 
“our own society,” meaning the Methodist Episcopal of the northern 
United States. But the treatment throughout is catholic, giving but 
little more space to Methodist missions than their relative importance 
deserves. Dr. Baldwin has given us a useful handbook, which accom¬ 
plishes all that it sets out to accomplish. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Lemuel C. Barnes. 


The Religion of a Gentleman . By Charles F. Dole. (New York: 
Crowell, 1900; pp. xvi + 219; $1.) In a spirit of sympathy with the 
prevalent protest against “ theological ” preaching, the author has given a 
wholesome, positive presentation of “ natural ” religion. “ The religious 
man ought to be the real man at his best” (p. 26). The absence of 
technical phraseology and of polemical spirit, and the enthusiasm of 
the author for the inherent beauty of right living, make the book 
especially adapted to young people. It is a worthy companion volume 
to The Theology of Civilization. — Christus Auctor, a Manual of Chris¬ 
tian Evidences. By Warren A. Candler. (Nashville: Publishing House 
of the M. E. Church, South, 1900, pp. 250; $1.25.) Dr. Candler has 
attempted to make the “ firm stand ” which he believes must be taken 
against the “ mistaken movement of theological compromise ” which 
he sees in modern biblical criticism (p. 5). The existence of God, the 
deity of Christ, and the authority of Scripture are thus defended. The 
author’s favorite method of reasoning is to confront the reader with a 
dilemma. One who does not admit that the dilemma is an exhaustive 
analysis of the subject will hardly be convinced. Many of the familiar 
“ evidences ” are presented with admirable clearness and force; but as 
a whole the book is an example of special pleading to sustain dogmatic 
theories. — The Old Faith and the New Philosophy . By G. J. Low. 
(Toronto: Briggs, 1900; pp. 160; $0.50.) “The old faith is summed 
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up in the words of the ‘Nicene creed/ neither less nor more. The 
new philosophy is summed up in the word Evolution/ and is 

expounded by Herbert Spencer.The great question before the 

Christian world today, transcending all other questions and demand¬ 
ing immediate settlement, is this: Is the old faith compatible with the 
new philosophy ? ” (p. 23). Dr. Low attempts to show the analogies 
between modern scientific theories and the Nicene doctrines. Heat, 
light, and electricity are three persona of one universal “ energy.” 
The disproof of the theory of abiogenesis suggests “the Holy Spirit 
the giver of life.” The suffering demanded by the law of the survival 
of the fittest suggests the cosmic significance of the sacrifice of Christ. 
Modern sociology throws light on the function of the church. This 
discussion will doubtless be helpful to those who are compelled by 
an established church to retain the Nicene creed as the absolute and 
all-inclusive statement of Christian faith. Such a presupposition, 
however, compels the author to adopt a scholastic type of reasoning. 
Instead of searching for the truth he attempts to harmonize two for¬ 
mally expressed definitions of presumptive truth. The candor of Dr. 
Low in frankly facing the problem of theology in the light of the 
theory of evolution is admirable. We wish his discussion had dealt 
with principles rather than with formulas.— Gerald Birney Smith. 

Schleiermachers Religionsbegriff und religiose Stellung zur Zeit der 
ersten Ausgabe der Reden (1799-1806). Von Emil Fuchs. (Giessen : 
Ricker; pp. 103 ; M. 2.) The author of this pamphlet endeavors to 
clear up the obscurity which he feels the defdbtive treatment by Dilthey, 
Bender, O. Ritschl, and others has thrown around Schleiermacher’s 
conception of religion and his personal religious attitude at the time 
referred to. By copious extracts from the discourses, monologues, let¬ 
ters, and sermons of Schleiermacher, he endeavors to show (1) that 
Schleiermacher’s conception of religion and his persona] attitude is in 
all these unitary and consistent. Though later in life he described 
religion as consisting in GefUhl (feeling), at this time he united 
Anschauung (intuition) with GefUhl , and made it the dominant factor. 
From self-intuition and intuition of others, which prompts to self¬ 
communication to others, the soul rises to an intuition of the universe, 
and therein is discovered, as inner self-revealing principle, the Infinite 
and Eternal, who is one with the principle of the self and of other men 
— in other words, the apprehension and reception of the self-communi¬ 
cating principle of the universe as Love is religion. (2) Fuchs justifies 
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Schleiermacher from the charges of materialism, rationalism, and pan¬ 
theism, and shows that Schleiermacher had a personal belief in immor¬ 
tality, not as a sum of hopes and expectations, but because he perceived 
the principle of the universe working in himself; back of man’s transi¬ 
tory form subsists an eternal nature. Every student of Schleiermacher 
—and who ought not to study him ?—will find the little work of Fuchs 
a valuable aid. I suspect, however, that he has overestimated the 
matureness of Schleiermacher’s views at the time of the Reden .— 
George Cross. 

Essays and Studies . By Robert Sinker. (London: Bell, 1900; 
pp. 121 ; 3s. 6d.) The unity of the book is marred by including an 
essay on “A Milton Manuscript” with nine others on talmudic and 
biblical subjects. Each essay, however, presents an interesting study, 
and, taken together, they indicate in the author a wide range of inter¬ 
ests and a thorough acquaintance with the apparatus and method of 
scholarly criticism. “ Manasseh or Moses ? ” favors Manasseh as the 
ancestor of the priest of Dan. “ An Early Christian Vestment” rebukes 
the disposition to find in an apostolic mention of a common article of 
apparel a warrant for sacerdotalism in dress. David is defended as 
the author of Ps. no.— Dean A. Walker. 

Geistliehes und Weltliches aus dem tUrkisch -griechischen Orient . 
Selbsterlebtes und Selbstgesehenes von Heinrich Gelzer. (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1900; pp. xii+253; M. 5.) Gelzer reminds us of a fact 
often overlooked by tourists who haunt the mosques and palaces and 
wonder at the dervishes and the soldiers of Constantinople. In that 
city is a great Christian population. It is the center of an extensive 
Christian activity well worthy of observation and study by the western 
world. With this side of life in Turkey the larger part of the volume 
is occupied. The author tells us what he has himself seen of this 
oriental Christianity, particularly in its ecclesiastical activities. He has 
studied the work and its leaders, and has had ample opportunity to 
make up his mind on its character and tendencies. Certainly a field 
new to many students of modern church history is opened in his chap¬ 
ters on “The Ecumenical Patriarchate,” “The Armenian Patriarchate,” 
“The Bulgarian Exarchate,” and “ The Roman Catholic Establishments 
in and about the Turkish Empire.” A long discussion is given to the 
piety and the ecclesiastical politics of Greece. The remainder of the 
book takes up the Turks themselves and the subject peoples from a 
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political and social point of view. Gelzer writes as a German, but as 
a candid and open-minded one who is not so taken with the Turks as 
are many of his countrymen. The book is highly entertaining, as well 
as instructive, and not merely serves as an excellent guide to one 
who visits Turkey with an eye to something deeper than the “sights” 
of Constantinople, but also is a real contribution to modern church 
history.—G. S. Goodspeed. 

Women of the Bible. By Eminent Divines; illustrated. (New 
York: Harper, 1900; pp. 188; $2.) This volume comprises twelve 
essays on thirteen women of the Bible, Mary and Martha of Bethany 
being together the subject of a single dissertation. Most of these 
essays, while popular in style, are at the same time scholarly. Their 
statements are based on the results of the latest scientific criticism. 
The book is a symbol of the larger charity of our day. Jew and gen¬ 
tile, Protestant and Roman Catholic, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congrega¬ 
tionalism Methodist, and Unitarian are all represented among the 
authors of these essays. We have also in this winsome volume a fine 
specimen of the highest art in book-making. The illustrations, begin¬ 
ning with “The Kitchell Composite Madonna,” are all fitting and 
beautiful. 

It is, however, a pity that Dr. Chadwick, in his article on Eve, goes 
out of his way to attack the doctrine of the Trinity and to belittle 
Jehovah. Nor do we think, notwithstanding Dr. Faunce’s declaration 
in his essay on Deborah, that there are any intelligent people in 
Christian nations who “ believe that religion can be propagated by gun 
and dynamite.” Dr. Hillis, also, confounds Mary Magdalene with the 
woman mentioned in the seventh chapter of Luke, who was a “sinner.” 
For such a view there is not a shred of evidence. And he strangely 
omits the note by which the evangelist distinguishes Mary Magdalene 
from all other women of the gospels, as the one “ from whom seven 
devils had gone out.” Cardinal Gibbons writes of “The Blessed 
Virgin Mary.” While his essay is interesting, it is polemical rather 
than historical. By ingenious argument he labors to prove the sinless¬ 
ness of the mother of Jesus.— Galusha Anderson. 

Palestine in Geography and in History . By Arthur William Cooke. 
Two vols. (“Books for Bible Students,” edited by A. E. Gregory.) 
(London: Kelly, 1901; pp. xii + 196, 254; each vol., 2s. 6d.) Mr. 
Cooke has outlined a definite plan for his historical geography of 
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Palestine, and has followed it with admirable fidelity. First he has 
described Palestine as a whole, dwelling on the salient physical features 
which have affected its history. Then he has taken up the principal 
divisions of the land in detail, discussing the relations of history and 
geography as illustrated in the districts and towns. In this way he has 
covered in this first volume the regions of Galilee and Samaria; in 
the second volume Judea, the Maritime Plain, and eastern Palestine. 
The work has been done in reliance on good authorities, G. A. Smith’s 
Historical Geography being frequently quoted. Like most books of the 
kind, however, it is not always trustworthy in its historical statements. 
Several maps and a topographical index are furnished. It is a useful 
manual.— G. S. Goodspeed. 

The Drift of Biblical Research Past and Present. By Ira M. Price. 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1900; pp. 23; 
$o.io.) After a brief sketch of the history of interpretation, this paper 
characterizes the critical attitude of modern times and mentions several 
permanent results of modern methods. Some statements of it are admi¬ 
rable and prove, what Professor Price’s best friends have long known, 
that, while evangelical in spirit and tenacious for old truth, he is thor¬ 
oughly progressive in his scholarly attitude and conclusions. For so 
brief a statement, perhaps some advanced critics are too severely 
handled. All scholars need to remember the dangers that accompany 
enlarged opportunity in study— and no opportunity is free from danger 
—but in this address the happy results of modern scholarship are so gen¬ 
eralized, and the dangers accompanying it are so fully detailed, as inevi¬ 
tably to lead undisciplined minds to erroneous conclusions in regard 
to the value of critical study of the Scriptures and to unworthy judg¬ 
ments of scholars to whom we are all indebted for the improvements 
of which Dr. Price is so justly proud. There is far more danger that 
ordinary Christian people will reject the critical conclusions advocated 
by the author than that they will adopt the extremes of more radical 
scholars, and it would seem to the present writer the part of wisdom 
just now to emphasize the positive value of the results suggested in and 
by this brief address.— Charles Rufus Brown. 

The Mosaic Tabernacle: Studies in the Priesthood and the Sanc¬ 
tuary of the Jews. By John Adams. (“Bible Class Primers.”) (New 
York: Scribner, imported; pp. 112 ; $0.20.) As a summary of Leviti- 
cal legislation on these institutions, this little manual will be found 
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convenient. Its theory of their origin is taken from the Priest Code, 
without modification. The modern theory of their development is 
stated fairly, but only to be dismissed, and strong emphasis is put on 
the typological features. Parallel details in other religions are con¬ 
ceded, but not allowed the same significance, and Jehovah’s adoption 
of the same, so far from proving a borrowing by Israel, shows Jehovah 
to have been above putting an undue value on originality.— Gesehichte 
des Volkes Israel , in acht Vortrigen dargestellt von Max L6hr. 
(Strassburg: Trubner, 1900; pp. 168; M. 2.) The author’s critical 
position appears in his frequent citation of Wellhausen and in his 
treatment of the patriarchal tradition. Abraham is a personal char¬ 
acter, but Isaac is surmised to be but a literary reduplication of Abra¬ 
ham, and Jacob a personification of the nation’s history covering 
hundreds of years. In Moses we come again to a historic personality 
mightily inspired of God, and the same inspiration is reverently 
ascribed, in less degree, to the other great characters of Hebrew history, 
especially to Elijah. Liberal use is made of contemporary foreign 
records, but with caution, as where it is concluded that nothing certain 
in regard to Israel can be drawn from Mernephtah’s records beyond 
the fact that Israel then existed. For post-exilic times the order of 
events is accepted as given in the common interpretation of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The style is clear and forcible, at times brilliant, as in the 
treatment of the reign of Jeroboam II. and the appearance of Amos at 
Bethel. It would be difficult to pack more into so small a space so 
intelligibly and interestingly, and the book is well fitted to popularize 
the study of the Bible in the modern historical spirit.— Dean A. 
Walker. 

Der Talmud , seine Bedeutung und seine Gesehichte . Dargestellt 
von S. Bernfeld. (Berlin: Calvary, 1900; pp. iv+120; M. 1.20.) 
The Talmud is still often maligned. Occasionally a would-be 
enlightener speaks of Rabbi Talmud, another quotes the Talmud by 
chapter and verse, and the information given is quite worthy of the 
informants. One thing luckily no longer happens: the Talmud is no 
longer burned. And if this delightful state of affairs is going to last 
for some time, one may hope that, with the help of history, philology, 
and the science of comparative religion busily at work on its multifari¬ 
ous aspects, the Talmud may really get to be read, better understood, 
and eventually appreciated. But, biding that far-off ideal event, the 
impatient general public may get from Dr. Bernfeld’s brochure a 
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fair insight into the nature and meaning of the Talmud by means 
of a bird’s-eye view of the history of its growth and fortunes from the 
•earliest germ in the sopheric tradition down to our day. We can think 
of few men better qualified for the task than Dr. Bernfeld, whose name 
is a household word in modern Hebrew literature, who knows the 
Talmud at first hand, and who is in touch with the best critical thought 
of today. His book, though popular and in sympathy with his subject, 
is conceived in a purely scientific spirit. We suspect that Dr. Bernfeld 
would have no patience with anything savoring of apologetics. The 
-style is brisk with occasional flashes of Renanesque brilliancy, and aglow 
with life and color throughout. The names of the chapters are: “The 
Oral Law,” “The Talmud or the Gemara,” “The Historic Develop¬ 
ment,” and “ The External Fortunes.”— Ephraim Feldman. 

The Last Years of Saint Paul. By the Abb£ Constant Fouard. 
Translated with the author’s sanction and cooperation by George F. 
X. Griffith. (NewYork: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900; pp. xiii-)- 
326; $2.) This book, which bears the sanction of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic church, is a companion piece to the author’s previous work, Saint 
Paul and His Missions (1894). It treats of the life of the apostle, 
beginning with his first Roman imprisonment, but it also treats of the 
work of the other apostles and of the life of the Christian church fol¬ 
lowing the course of events down to and including the fall of Jerusa¬ 
lem. The title of the book, therefore, seems too narrow. Not only 
does the book satisfy the demands of the censor, but we are told in 
the preface that the aim of the work is to show how the apostle, who 
had vanquished the gentile world, creating in every land churches and 
•episcopal sees, urged by the Divine Master, comes to Rome to merge 
his apostolate in that of Peter, the supreme pastor. We are therefore 
prepared for the course of thought which the book will follow. The 
author does not set before us the processes of his reasoning, but merely 
his conclusions, so that the book will interest those who do not wish 
to be troubled by processes, but desire the infallibility of the printed 
page.— Hamilton Ford Allen. 

Die ersten fUnfzehn Jahre der christlichen Kirehe. Von Ludwig 
Albrecht. (Miinchen : Beck, 1900; pp. xi 4-276; M. 3.) The his¬ 
torical material for this book is made up from the events recorded in 
the first twelve chapters of the book of Acts. The book is not, how¬ 
ever, a running commentary on this portion of the New Testament; 
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it is rather a connected history in compact form, written, not for a 
small circle of students, but for the larger Christian public. The 
author believes firmly in the trustworthiness of his material and writes 
with a warm enthusiasm concerning the stirring events of the very 
early days of Christian history. The thirty-five pages of critical notes, 
appended to the volume, show that the author has made a careful and 
detailed study of the events covered by the book .—Luthers Ausle- 
gung des Alten Testaments , nach ihren Grundsatzen und ihrem Cha- 
rakter untersucht an Hand seiner Predigten liber das 1. und 2. 
Buch Mose (1524 ff.), von Karl Eger. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; 
pp. 46; M. 1.40.) The purpose of the book is stated in its 
lengthy title, and it is entirely just to say that the author has 
accomplished, in a very creditable manner, what he set out to do. In 
selecting the sermons on Genesis and Exodus as the basis for the great 
Reformer’s interpretation of the Old Testament, rather than the expo¬ 
sitions of the psalms, the author has done wisely, for it is Luther’s con¬ 
ception of the place of Israel in God’s great plan of salvation which 
the author wishes to make prominent. As we read the many cita¬ 
tions from Luther’s sermons in the book under review, we are again 
reminded of the fact that Luther firmly believed Jesus Christ to be the 
one central figure of Old Testament history. The Old Testament 
saints are to him types of evangelical Christians who are justified 
before God on account of their faith in the Christ who was yet to 
come. Some of the passages quoted show that, great exegete that 
Luther was, he was not entirely free from the traditional scholastic 
methods of interpretation current in his century. His moral judg¬ 
ment, too, is sometimes at fault, as, for example, when he says that 
Moses was prompted by the Holy Ghost to kill the Egyptian, but that 
we must not follow Moses and do likewise. In such passages Luther 
has given speculative theology a good example of the drastic incon¬ 
sistency to which a narrow, dogmatic view of inspiration may lead even 
a good man and careful scholar.— Albert J. Ramaker. 

Das Monchthum; seine Ideale und seine Geschichte. Von Adolf 
Harnack. Fiinfte verbesserte Auflage. (Giessen: Ricker, 1901; pp. 
60; M. 1.20.) This is a lecture delivered twenty years ago in Darm¬ 
stadt, and since then published in five successive editions. Written 
when Harnack was a young man, it retains its original style and con¬ 
tents, with the exception of a few emendations made to bring it into 
harmony with the present views of the author. Though brief, it is an 
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illuminating review of the chief motives and the entire history of Chris¬ 
tian monasticism. This type of monasticism derived little, according 
to Harnack, from Jewish or pagan sources, but was a distinct product of 
our religion. In the eastern church it has exerted but slight influ¬ 
ence upon history. In the western church, on the contrary, the only 
great reformatory movements were promoted by means of monasticism 
as the chief agent. Under its impulsion we have the organization of 
the Benedictines in the sixth century; the denial of marriage to the 
priests in the eleventh century; the appearance of the preaching orders 
in the thirteenth century; and the rise of the Jesuits in the sixteenth 
century. Such, in outline, is the argument of the lecture. It displays 
much of Harnack’s fondness for historical generalization. The reader 
will be delighted with the easy arrangement into which all history 
falls under the glance of this great teacher, but he will not fail to 
pause at times and ask if a particular generalization is as sound as 
it is brilliant. Not all will agree with Harnack that the denial of mar¬ 
riage to the priesthood was a reformatory step. Nor will all agree 
with him that there have been no great reformatory steps in the his¬ 
tory of the Roman Catholic church except those directly connected 
with the history of monasticism.— Ulrich Zwinglis Idem zur Erziehung 
und Bildungy im Zusammenhang mit seinen reformatorischen Tenden- 
zen, dargestellt von Oskar Ruckert. (“ Beitr£ge zur Lehrerbildung und 
Lehrerfortbildung,” 17. Heft.) (Gotha: Thienemann, 1900; pp. 100; 
M. 2.) The writer restricts himself rigidly to the ideas of Zwingli, and 
does not consider his practical activity as a reformer of education, 
because this has been sufficiently set forth already by others. The ideas 
are copied from many of Zwingli’s books, tracts, and letters, through 
which they are scattered, and are here arranged in an admirable order. 
Those which relate to the tendency of education in reference to gen¬ 
eral culture, to the state, and to the church, come first. Those which 
relate to the contents of a proper education follow. The treatise con¬ 
tains a multitude of good thoughts about education, yet it does not 
create the impression that Zwingli was a great educator like Melanch- 
thon. He was a leader in the effort to improve the schools of 
Switzerland, yet he was not very far in advance of his time. He was 
hearty in recommending the rod as a means of educating boys. He did 
not think it necessary to educate girls highly, and had a poor opinion 
of their sex in general. He believed in infant baptism largely 
because it pledged parents to see that their children receive a Chris¬ 
tian education, which he thought the Anabaptists would be inclined to 
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neglect. For the most part his ideas on education were characterized 
by plain good sense, rather than by originality and genius.— Martin 
Luther in seiner Bedeutung fUr die Geschichte der Wissenschaft und der 
Bildung. Von Adolf Harnack. Dritte durchgesehene Auflage. (Gies¬ 
sen: Ricker, 1901; pp. 27; M. 0.60.) Among the many addresses 
with which the four-hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth was com¬ 
memorated that of Harnack has achieved a certain distinction. It has 
reached a third edition. It exhibits his usual keen historic vision, and, 
though colored, to a certain extent, by his theological preconcep¬ 
tions, casts some new light on the character and work of the great 
reformer.— Die Anschauung Luthers vom Beruf. Ein Beitrag zur Ethik 
Luthers. Von Karl Eger. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 162; M. 
3.60.) The author was led to examine the teachings of Luther on this 
subject by his experience as a pastor. He observed an extreme churchly 
tendency on the one hand, and an extreme emotional one on the other, 
which together threatened to create a division among the Lutherans of 
Germany. He shows that Luther distrusted both these tendencies, and 
exalted the common life of faith in God and helpfulness to man as the 
very highest possible, to the disparagement of the claims of bishops and 
priests and monks and nuns, who professed to be more holy than 
others, and to the equal disparagement of enthusiasts who claimed to 
be especially favored by the Holy Spirit. There is nothing new 
here; the position of Luther was well known from the beginning; but 
the author has done a good service to the Lutheran church by exhib¬ 
iting it afresh and by citing so many of Luther’s utterances as to make 
it impressive.— Die Bedeutung der beiden Definitorialordnungen von 
1628 und 1743 f&r die Geschichte des Darmstddter Definitoriums. Eine 
Studie zur Geschichte des hessischen Kirchenrechts. Von Wilhelm 
Diehl. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 44; M. 1.60.) Diehl here dis¬ 
cusses a question of history important chiefly to those who are inter¬ 
ested in the government of the Lutheran church in Darmstadt. The 
pastors in this state were at one time equally low in scholarship and 
morals. By what means was their character improved, till its present 
excellence was achieved ? By certain changes in ecclesiastical adminis¬ 
tration and in the examination of candidates for the ministry, all look¬ 
ing to greater strictness. These are set forth in detail, and their good 
effects traced with care. — Edward Irving . Ein biographischer 
Essay. Von Th. Kolde. (Leipzig: Deichert, 1901; pp. iv+81; 
M. 1.40.) In this essay Kolde draws only from the well-known works 
on Irving, and chiefly from Mrs. Oliphant, Carlyle, and Jones. The 
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English and American reader therefore will find nothing new in it. But 
he will find a temperate, just, and sympathetic portraiture. Kolde 
regards Irving as “a mighty personality,** “ a man of God such as had 
not arisen since Knox, or even since Luther.** He indulges in very little 
criticism of the movement which Irving followed, rather than led, 
though occasionally he shows us that the great man was obedient to 
people of very small natures, some of them shallow enthusiasts, and 
some of them intentional deceivers. I regret that he has not subjected 
the healings, the tongues, and the predictions to a more searching 
investigation. Incidentally he tells us that the Apostolic Catholic 
church, as that which gathered about Irving calls itself, has made great 
numerical gains in Germany in recent years, and is proving more suc¬ 
cessful there than in England, its native home.— Franklin Johnson. 

Papst Alexander VIII. und der Wiener Hof i 68 g-i 6 gi. Nach den 
Bestanden des K. und K. Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs und des Furst- 
lich Lichtensteinischen Archivs in Wien dargestellt von Sigismund, 
Freiherrn von Bischoffshausen. (Stuttgart: Roth, 1900; pp. xiv + 188; 
M. 3.) The author has made excellent use of manuscript materials 
which are preserved in the public and private archives of Vienna. He 
has carefully traced the relations existing between the papal curia and 
the imperial court during the pontificate of Alexander VIII., and 
endeavored to determine the various influences which rendered the 
pope more and more hostile to the emperor, until, just on the pope's 
death, the emperor had given orders to break off all diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with him. The death of Alexander, however, changed the whole 
situation. The hostile and offensive attitude of Alexander VIII. 
toward the emperor was determined very largely by his struggle with 
Louis XIV., and by the nepotism which he practiced. When Alex¬ 
ander VIII. was elected he received as an unfortunate legacy from his 
predecessor, Innocent XI., a bitter struggle with France. This strug¬ 
gle had been precipitated by the publication of the so-called “Gallican 
liberties** in 1682. Although Louis XIV. was paramount in Europe, 
Innocent XI. did not hesitate to resist the claims of the French church. 
Alexander VIII. spent his pontificate in trying to make peace with 
Louis XVI. and the French church, but only on the condition that the 
rights of the papacy be preserved. His desire to conciliate Louis XIV. 
made it impossible for him to avoid giving offense in many little ways to 
the emperor, Leopold. The nepotism of the pope also stood in the way 
of many of the emperor’s wishes. The policy of Alexander is justified 
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by the fact that his successor was able to win the victory in his struggle 
with France, while no evil effects resulted from the temporary quarrel 
with the emperor.— La Faculti de Theologie de Paris et ses Docteurs Us 
plus cilebres . Par l’Abb6 P. Feret. fepoque moderne. Tome second : 
XVI* sifccle. Revue litt6raire. (Paris: Picard, 1901; pp. vi + 422; 
fr. 7.50.) This is a brief and dry account of the writings of more than 
one hundred of the theological professors of Paris during the sixteenth 
century. As might have been expected, all the writings were polemical, 
and therefore have little more than an antiquarian interest for us. The 
author himself admits, as have other Catholic writers before him, that 
the French Protestants of the sixteenth century wrote much better than 
did their Catholic opponents. Of all the works discussed by M. Feret 
the sermons seem most interesting, chiefly because they reveal the 
bizarre taste of the pulpit of that time.— Oliver J. Thatcher. 

Giovanni Baptist a de Rossi , Founder of the Science of Christian 
Archaeology, by T. J. Shahan (New York : Cathedral Library Associa¬ 
tion ; pp. 78; $0.20); Christian Education in the First Centuries , by 
Eugene Magevny (ibid.; pp. 66; $o.ifc). These two brochures are 
two interesting contributions to two subjects of perennial importance. 
All students of the origins of Christian art and literature welcome 
information concerning de Rossi, and Dr. Shahan has given in his neat 
little pamphlet a very fascinating account of the great archaeologist- 
The origin and development of Christian education — 33-476 A. D. 
— are vividly sketched by the author of the second pamphlet.— J. W. 
Moncrief. 

Wie kann der Protestantismus fiber den Katholizismus siegen? Von 
Karl Erdmann. (Berlin : Walther, 1900 ; pp. 46 ; M. 0.90.) The writer 
of this essay thinks that the Protestants will overcome the Catholic 
church when they abandon all theological doctrines which they now 
hold in common with it. They must abandon the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of the deity of Christ, of inspiration, of miracles, of hell, and 
of Satan. So long as they believe in miracles of any kind, they will 
lead the people into the Catholic fold, for there is no difference 
between the biblical miracles and the ecclesiastical miracles. But, 
further, if the Protestants come to regard Jesus as a mere man, how¬ 
ever good and great, they will have to revise his ethical teachings and 
adapt them to our present knowledge of right and wrong. Accord¬ 
ingly, the writer enumerates the chief points at which the Sermon on 
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the Mount goes astray. The title of the treatise ought to be: “ How 
Can the Protestants Most Quickly Surrender the World to the Catho¬ 
lics ? ”— Franklin Johnson. 

Wie ist der Kampfum die Bedeutung der Person und des Wirkens Jesu 
zu beendigenf Zweite Streitschrift fur den Frieden der Kirche. Von Emil 
Sulze. ( = “Heftezur Christliehen Welt” No. 48.) (Tubingen: Mohr, 
1901; pp. 56; M. 0.90.) This little pamphlet is a spirited defense of the 
“ Christianity of Jesus” against the assaults of modern atheism. The 
author, at the outset, distinguishes sharply between the Christianity as 
it has found expression in the generally accepted doctrines of the church 
and the teachings of Jesus concerning God and his kingdom. It is 
the latter that he defends; for the former he believes there is no defense 
possible. He contends that the Christianity of our day can dispense 
with the doctrine of the Trinity and also with the Christology of the 
old church. Both doctrines have served their purpose in that they 
fixed the attention upon God as the author of salvation. But they 
have, he reasons, also removed God and Jesus so far from the human 
soul that a hierarchy became necessary. He deplores the fact that the 
Protestant movement of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
not more radical in its opposition against these doctrines. There has, 
in consequence, grown up in Protestantism a theological hierarchy, from 
which the Christianity of our day must emancipate itself, if it would 
save itself from religious and ethical bankruptcy. The atheism of our 
day can only be successfully combated, he thinks, by completing the 
work, begun by Luther, in the domain of theology, and in this way 
bring to a more general acceptance the non-dogmatic Christianity of 
Jesus. The pamphlet is a fair sample of a large body of irenic litera¬ 
ture now being written in Germany.— System der christliehen Hoffnung . 
Von Gottlob Mayer. (Leipzig: Deichert, 1900; pp. vi+230; M. 3.) 
The author is of the opinion that the doctrine of the Christian's hope 
has not received the full treatment in speculative theology that it ought 
to have received, in view of the well-known fact that Christianity is 
preeminently the religion of hope. In the book before us he has given 
us the result of a close and thorough study of the whole subject of 
Christian hope, both as to its biblical and psychological basis, and as to 
its practical usefulness in everyday life.— Albert J. Ramaker. 
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THE LITURGICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF NON-LITUR- 
GICAL CHURCHES. 

By Waldo Sbldbn Pratt, 

Hartford, Conn. 

At first sight it would seem that 44 non-liturgical churches,” 
if such there be, can no more have 44 liturgical responsibilities” 
than non-vital objects can have vital necessities or activities. 
The two adjectives in our caption cannot be allowed thus to 
annihilate each other, and hence their exact force as here used 
must be defined at the outset. 

In popular speech 44 non-liturgical churches” are those whose 
theory and practice of public worship do not involve a fixed 
and prescribed ritual of language and action, such as can be set 
down in a prayer-book or similar manual. Such fixed rituals are 
popularly known as 44 liturgies,” as when we speak of the Epis¬ 
copal liturgy, or the Lutheran, or the Roman Catholic. Hence 
the Episcopal church is constantly referred to as “liturgical,” 
but the Methodist Episcopal, for instance, as 44 non-liturgical.” 
We here adopt this popular sense of the word, applying it espe¬ 
cially to those various branches of American Protestantism 
whose usages in public worship are not ordained by authority 
and are not usually reduced to written or codified form—denom¬ 
inations like the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Methodists, the 
Congregationalists, and the like. 
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On the other hand, “ liturgical ” is here used in its strict 
scientific sense. All methods of conducting public worship in 
any of its parts, with whatever historic traditions and doctrinal 
prepossessions, constitute what may properly be called u litur¬ 
gies, M the differences between methods being specific rather than 
generic. Inasmuch as public worship in some form is an institu¬ 
tion peculiar to the church, necessary to its existence, expres¬ 
sive of its character, and definitive of it as a social fact, all 
churches are really “liturgical,” in spite of their diversity of 
doctrinal theory and of outward ceremony. Consequently, 
even those churches that are popularly called “non-liturgical” 
necessarily have “liturgical responsibilities.” The contention of 
the present article is that these are so important and peculiar 
as to merit far more emphasis and study than is commonly sup¬ 
posed. 

Throughout our discussion the word “liturgies” will be taken 
to cover the whole field of “the science and art of public wor¬ 
ship,” irrespective of methods of administration, and including 
in some way the highly specialized department of preaching. 
The word “liturgy,” also, will be used to denote such a method, 
even if followed in a secondary service like a prayer-meeting or 
a Sunday school. And finally, the word “ liturgical ” (except, of 
course, in the expression “non-liturgical churches” or its oppo¬ 
site) will be used to mean “ pertaining to public worship” in any 
of its methods or forms. This use of terms is not arbitrary or 
novel, as need not be said to those familiar with the elaborate 
modern treatises on the subject . 1 

* The terminology of this field is unsettled. Two main contentions concern its 
fundamental aspects. One of these arises from the fact that there is excellent histori¬ 
cal reason for confining “ liturgy ” to the celebration of the eucharist in certain ways 
and with certain doctrinal assumptions. A classical passage asserting this occurs in 
Rbnaudot, CoUectio liturgiarum orientalium , 1716, T. I, p. 152; and the position 
there taken is constantly found today among Roman Catholic writers and among 
Protestants of the ritualistic wing. Such writers, however, believing that liturgies is 
the theory of the efficacious celebration of the eucharist in accordance with tradition, 
suggest no terms for the larger field of public worship in general, and indeed fail to 
perceive the scientific importance and attractiveness of that field. Ever since Schleier- 
macher (1810 and after) gave the impulse to the modern cultivation of the subject, 
there has been a constant effort to find a truly scientific point of view for the whole. 
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The first responsibility of “non-liturgical churches" to be 
emphasized is one that they share with all other churches, namely, 
the general responsibility of magnifying and dignifying public 
worship as one of the great institutions of Christianity. This 
would not need urging, were it not that freedom from liturgical 
prescription and the stateliness of usage that it is apt to encour¬ 
age has often bred such indifference and negligence that the his¬ 
toric eminence of public worship in the economy of the church 
has been endangered or lost by default. 

In amplifying this thought public worship will constantly be 
referred to as an 14 institution.” By this it is not meant to throw 
into the foreground any assertion about a divine injunction in 
virtue of which public worship was originally 44 instituted." My 
thought rests rather upon the plain historic fact that public wor¬ 
ship in some form has always been found as a feature of social 
Christianity—a feature having such definite characteristics, such 
organic relations within itself, and such continuity of evolution 
in and of itself that to it may be ascribed a kind of individual 

and thus to establish its terminology and encyclopaedia. “ Liturgies *’ (Liturgik) is 
evidently felt to be the best general term, and is so used today by the majority of 
scholars, though with various qualifications. 

Here appears the second decided difference of opinion, which is as to the rela¬ 
tion of liturgies to homiletics. Are the two independent, or coordinate, or is the latter 
properly a subdivision of the former, preaching being a part of public worship? 
Without attempting any exhaustive citation of authorities, note that Hagenbach, 
Liturgik und Homiletik, 1863, p. I, distinctly ranks homiletics as a branch of liturgies, 
and so Henke, Liturgik und Homiletik , 1876, p. 10 ; but, on the other hand, that 
Achelis, Praktische Theologie , Bd. II, 1891, pp. 7, 8, separates the two, as do Krauss, 
Prakt. Theologie , Bd. I, 1890, p. 41, and Rietschel, Liturgik , Bd. I, 1900, pp. 5-7, 
both of whom, however, group the two together as parts of Die Theorie des Kir- 
chendienstes or Die Lehre vom Cultus. It seems that this question would be simplified 
if it were only noted that homiletics, as commonly used, is a highly composite field, 
including practical applications of principles valid in all kinds of rhetorical, catecheti¬ 
cal, forensic, and oratorical efforts, secular as well as religious, together with not a few 
matters that belong to hermeneutics and dogmatics. All these are not peculiar to 
homiletics itself nor definitive of it. Homiletics proper is distinguished by its materials 
of thought in relation to its special administration and its special spiritual objects. 
When these latter are carefully sifted, I believe that they show themselves to be so 
vitally related to the materials, conditions, and purposes of other exercises in public 
worship as not to be scientifically separable from them, though for pedagogical reasons 
it may be necessary to handle them as a somewhat distinct discipline. Too great a 
separation has already wrought unfortunate results in both fields. 
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vitality, and so that it may be treated scientifically and philo¬ 
sophically as a separate subject. 

Every social institution has two conspicuous functions, the 
one exponential, the other formative; or, in other words, the one 
static, the other dynamic. On the one side it gathers up into 
concrete shape a group of conceptions and ideals from the past 
and the present, and sets them forth with true lyric unconscious¬ 
ness, as if for the sake of self-expression only. On the other, it 
treats this expression with some degree of moral intention with 
reference to its effect upon the present and the future, and 
therefore with some sort of dramatic dexterity and force, as if 
for the sake of impression only. In both cases the mode of 
action is inherently artistic, not because it may choose to attach 
to itself forms from well-known fine arts, but artistic within itself 
and by its own law of being. Society is continually exhibiting 
itself and working upon itself thus. 

Public worship as an institution of social Christianity is a fine 
illustration of this. It is first of all one of the chief tokens by 
which Christianity declares itself. In considering the church as 
the visible organ of Christianity it is not enough to analyze and 
criticise its creeds or even the monumental documents that lie 
back of them, or to survey its polities and plans of organization, 
or to tabulate the achievements of its individual leaders or its 
special fraternal agencies, or to summarize the effects wrought 
on single lives or on the total aspect of society. The church 
has also been constantly expressing itself artistically in its 
practices of public worship, has there concreted its abstract 
ideas into liturgical forms, and has thus unconsciously displayed 
its inner nature in a way both vivid and monumental. Common 
thought instinctively recognizes this. In estimating the character 
and depth of Christianity in a local church one of the first inquir¬ 
ies is as to the quality of its stated practices of liturgical obser¬ 
vance. Denominations may be rightfully compared in part by a 
similar liturgical test. The Christian vitality of whole periods 
of church history is partly to be settled by a proper study of 
their liturgical characteristics. The measure of Christianity in 
its total magnitude as a social fact must somewhere include due 
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allowance for all the liturgical phenomena. The rightness of 
this as a scientific method should not be obscured by the peculiar 
difficulty of applying it comprehensively and precisely. The 
thoughtful mind can only continue searching until reasonably 
adequate information is secured and until real structural prin¬ 
ciples are disclosed that shall explain, for example, how diverse 
systems run back in fact to a common origin, and how infinite 
varieties of usage may spring from identical impulses at work 
amid different conditions. As these and other like explanatory 
considerations are brought to mind, the proposition stands forth 
in its true significance that public worship is everywhere and 
always an exponent, and a true and valuable exponent, of what 
Christianity really is as a social fact. 

The complementary truth needs no less emphasis, that public 
worship is also a powerful formative agency, constructive, conser¬ 
vative, directive. As the Holy Spirit extends its operation among 
individuals, it immediately generates social activities. Conspicu¬ 
ous among these are the rehearsal and exposition of the literary 
documents which embody and symbolize revelation, with the 
common utterance of those sentiments of worship toward God, 
of fraternal fellowship, and of evangelizing zeal which the genuine 
reception of revealed truth inevitably produces. Such social acts 
are public worship, and in them the church visibly comes into 
being, whether in apostolic times or on any modern missionary 
field. This is by no means the only constitutive force, but it is 
one such force. Further, it would be commonplace to urge that 
the church, once constituted, is everywhere built up by means 
of public worship, since illustrations teem on every hand. Again, 
it is clear that a chief agency whereby any phase of Christianity 
is kept alive, developed continuously in accordance with its 
inherent tendencies, and preserved from abrupt alteration and 
from extinction, is the habit of routine social assembly for instruc¬ 
tion, worship, and fellowship. Finally, it is obvious that the 
whole drift and progress of social Christianity are powerfully 
inspired and controlled through mental and moral influences radi¬ 
ating out more or less directly and deliberately from these social 
gatherings. The church, if not perverted, is always in some 
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sort of flux and growth. Among the forces in this transforma¬ 
tion none is more important than the many-sided power proceed¬ 
ing from whatever social religious exercises may be statedly 
observed. 

These majestic thoughts might be indefinitely expanded and 
illustrated. Clearly the 11 non-liturgical” churches have a duty 
regarding them, which duty, of course, they to some extent 
realize and fulfil. But in all churches the institution of public 
worship is liable to perversion, deformation, and distortion, so 
that it becomes a false exponent and an injurious influence. 
From these dangers 14 non-liturgical 1 ’ churches are not exempt. 
Indeed, their ecclesiastical freedom, especially in our American 
conditions, seems to render them peculiarly susceptible to tran¬ 
sient and senseless influences against which their constitution 
and traditions provide no adequate defense. It behooves them, 
therefore, to be especially watchful, lest they be undermined at 
one of the citadels of their true strength. 

It would be a thankless task to point out in detail just what 
is here meant, and a needless one as well, since the purpose of 
this paper is not to pull down, but to build up. We might dwell 
on the prevalent confusion of thought, even among the ministry, 
about what public worship as a whole is for, and hence about the 
nature of the obligation for sustaining and participating in it. 
We might linger over specimen malformations of public worship, 
as in the practical substitution of a ministerial or didactic type 
for the more normal and comprehensive one, or in the prominence 
of sensuous and merely diverting efforts after a cheap popularity, 
or in meaningless conglomerations of incongruous elements 
chosen haphazardly, or in the maintenance in control of officials 
wholly unaware of the scope and seriousness of their work. We 
might deplore the tendency in many quarters to overlook or 
despise the demonstrative or exponential side of the institution, 
forgetting that the world’s judgment of what Christianity is will 
be largely based on observations of just such more or less uncon¬ 
scious displays of itself in action. We might wonder at the 
singular lack of scholarly writing on liturgical subjects from 
leaders in 44 non-liturgical ” churches and at the apparent neglect 
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of the subject (except in the one department of homiletics) in 
their seminaries and among their ministry generally. Some of 
these points will be touched upon later. They are mentioned 
here simply as random examples of the long series of indictments 
for culpable indifference about a great religious institution and 
for consequent feeble administration of it on the part of the 
churches called “non-liturgical.” 

A second responsibility of “ non-liturgical ” churches that 
deserves some attention, as we pass from the arguments just set 
forth to those to follow, is this, to take their share in the solution 
of the perpetual liturgical problem of preserving a true continuity 
of historic usage, while at the same time adequately meeting the 
exigencies of modern conditions. This problem always affords 
the chance for not a little difference of opinion and for some 
mere guesswork, but its discussion cannot be avoided. 

The problem is somewhat recognized by the churches that 
now use a formal liturgy inherited from the past. The oriental 
churches show least appreciation of it, of course, since they have 
not yet come fully into contact with modern civilization and 
thought. The Roman Catholic church is outwardly oblivious of 
it, and might be thought to be entirely unswerved from the paths 
marked out centuries ago. But even this church under certain 
conditions, as here in America, shows an interesting willingness 
to tolerate irregular practices in details that are thought to be 
inconsequential. The Lutherans in Europe have never had, I 
believe, an absolutely prescribed liturgy, though there has always 
been a striving after uniformity between their numerous local 
bodies. The difficulty in achieving this ideal is evidenced by 
the interminable series of Agenda and Gesangbiicher put forth 
during the last three centuries and the discussions about them 
still going on with ardor. The Anglican church, though legally 
rigid in the matter of prescription, is not wholly hostile to change 
and variety. One of the curiosities of its history is the resistless 
inroad into it soon after 1800 of various hymn-books that were 
entirely unauthorized. Another curiosity is the coexistence 
within it today of liturgical practices so diverse as those of the 
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extreme ritualists and of the extreme low-church party. Her 
American daughter is fully as elastic in her inclusiveness, and at 
intervals makes novel advances of her own, as witness the recent 
revisions of the Prayer Book and of the hymnal, and the present 
attempt to see whether it may not somehow enjoy the benefits 
of the Revised Version. 

In all these prominent “liturgical’* churches, then, the old 
theory of an invariable body of liturgical rules and customs shows 
signs of weakening, and in all of them, particularly here in 
America, the individual minister or the individual congregation 
assumes the liberty of making rather serious omissions, and even 
insertions, according to some special desire or fancied necessity. 
None of these irregularities, however, seems to be proving sub¬ 
versive of the system to which it belongs, though often decidedly 
affecting its assumed rigidity. In the nature of things, a church 
having a prescribed liturgy cannot be expected to lay it aside 
abruptly or absolutely, nor, in truth, is such a step to be desired. 
But certainly no great and striking contribution to progress is 
likely to originate with any such church. In all these churches, 
if the alternative were presented either of maintaining its historic 
liturgical continuity or of deliberately giving it up, the decision 
would be almost unqualified in favor of the continuity, no matter 
what the present-day demand might seem to be. 

Over against these churches stand the “non-liturgical” ones. 
Practically every one of them has come into being as a protest 
against some existing order, and usually an essential part of their 
initial reaction was a revolt from liturgical prescription at some 
point. Here in America the drift of church practice was con¬ 
spicuously set by the New England churches, which were explicitly 
averse to the English Prayer Book services. In them there long 
continued an intense antipathy to anything savoring of those 
services. Indeed, the time was (and still is in places) when our 
“ non-liturgical ” churches were just as fixed in their own liturgical 
attitude of negation as was the church that enacted the Act of 
Uniformity, and were fully as bigoted in their way as those 
against whom they arrayed themselves. Following the lead of 
the Reformed churches generally, especially of the extreme 
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Zwinglian type, they rapidly settled into uncodified, but fairly 
definite, habits of liturgical usage and expression of their own, 
by which they were popularly distinguished, and to which they 
were devotedly attached. For them, therefore, the maintenance 
of historic continuity presently came to mean holding fast to the 
practices of the early New England churches and studiously 
avoiding what those churches disliked. This attitude still per¬ 
sists today in some degree. 

But from about 1700 onward it began to be perceived, even 
in New England, that the idea of continuity need not be con¬ 
strued thus narrowly. As time has gone on, this notion has 
grown remarkably. Nearly every one of the leading “non- 
liturgical” churches of America is organically related to the 
Anglican church, and, farther back, all grew out of the mediaeval 
church. Side by side with them today stand the Episcopal 
church, representing the former, and the Roman Catholic church, 
representing the latter. The argument for continuity may 
legitimately be construed as requiring some effort to utilize 
usages from either. This was exactly the position of Luther in 
Germany, as is well known. And this has gradually become the 
almost unconscious position of our American “non-liturgical” 
churches. In New England, for instance, it is curious to note 
the reSntrance, one after another, of many discarded liturgical 
features—the Lord’s Prayer (as a stated formula), the reading 
of Scripture lessons (without exposition), the use of tune-books 
and “singing by note,” the organ in place of the instru¬ 
mental band, the recognition of the great feasts of the Christian 
year, the respbnsive reading of the psalms, the repetition of a 
creed, etc. Each of these was felt at the time to be a dangerous 
innovation, breaking the local continuity. All have been 
ultimately approved because tending toward a higher and 
broader continuity. 

The situation, then, is this. Our “ non-liturgical ” churches 
began their liturgical development with a violent reaction 
against continuity. They speedily set up a new, limited con¬ 
tinuity of their own. They have finally broken with this in 
deference to what they have thought were present-day demands, 
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but which really was an instinctive groping after the old con¬ 
tinuity. They are now struggling with the ensuing complications. 
The difficulty comes from the fact that the steps that we have 
dignified as gropings after a lost continuity have generally been 
taken so blindly that they have often been external and gro¬ 
tesque, because not based upon proper knowledge or inspired 
by a positive principle of genetic development. A little patient 
study of a Roman breviary or a reasonable attempt to master 
the outlines of the great families of liturgies, of which both the 
Roman Catholic and the Anglican formularies are but single 
illustrations, would show how shallow and uninformed much 
current thought is. Only by means of the instructed sympathy 
with the deeper aspects of public worship as an institution that 
such study gives can anyone reach a position to determine what 
in “ continuity ” is essential and what accidental, and where in 
the whole historic field are the spiritual principles in which all 
devout believers may feel themselves to be in harmony. 

And, on the other hand, what are called “present-day 
demands” need scrutiny. Some of them are plainly foolish, 
some apparently bad, but through many of them, so far as they 
are general and persistent, runs some instinctive yearning that 
the historical student recognizes as one that has expressed itself 
before. Oftentimes, then, the demands of the time can be 
shown to be a call for the restoration of some valuable con¬ 
tinuity, though now newly phrased. It is the part of wisdom to 
sift these phenomena in a scholarly spirit, and to base action 
upon the results. 

These last observations lead at once to our third proposition, 
which is that one of the responsibilities of “non-liturgical ” 
churches is to offer to their ministry specially fine opportunities 
for liturgical study and to require that those opportunities be 
duly used. 

The reason of this is obvious. Managing the services of 
a “non-liturgical” church is a problem unique and serious. 
The absence of a liturgy lays upon the young minister an 
enormous practical burden, which is often one he is signally 
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unready to carry. In the Episcopal church a candidate for 
orders knows that he must be familiar with the use of the Prayer 
Book, which, considering his acquaintance with it from child¬ 
hood, is no great demand. He needs advice and training, of 
course, to safeguard him against gaucheries of every sort and 
against heedless deviations from custom. These are small 
matters. More important is it that he shall be instructed in the 
history and theory of the Prayer Book, since it is one of the 
“standards,” a compendium of religion authoritatively issued and 
imposed. This latter demand, however, is not a liturgical one, 
but one that pertains to doctrine and polity. On the other 
hand, the ministerial candidate in a “ non-liturgical ” church is 
confronted with far more serious obligations. He knows that 
he is to be a maker, not only of a single service of public wor¬ 
ship or a set of services, but of innumerable services year in 
and year out, and a maker, too, who is expected to dispense 
mostly with written helps. His two most conspicuous duties— 
not to speak of many lesser ones—are to arrange service-orders 
as wholes and to be a prayer-offerer. General tradition will 
help him somewhat with the first, and the study of various 
models with the second. In both he has probably had a little 
practice, and in both he will be much influenced by the actual 
patterns most accessible. In both he probably receives some 
general instruction in his theological course. But, if he is like 
the average seminary student, he has no adequate sense what¬ 
ever of the seriousness of the matter. Usually only after some 
years does he awake to the magnitude and delicacy of his task. 

The problem of the preparation of the liturgical leader in a 
“non-liturgical” church is not primarily one of rhetoric or of 
artistic taste, important as these are. In the formation of a 
public prayer, for instance, there are doubtless required a clear 
order of thought-groups, a progress of ideas, variously unified, 
a refined nicety of vocabulary and sentence-forms, a dexterous 
handling of metaphors and other figures, and an eloquent flow 
and warmth of expression at once dignified and simple, beautiful 
and unostentatious, spontaneous and restrained. But these are 
called for in all speech in public and formal conditions. Their 
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necessity in public prayer is only accentuated by the peculiar 
emotional atmosphere of the occasion. Doubtless the study of 
form in this act is pitifully needed by many ministers. But this 
is not the root of the matter. No possible study of mere 
rhetoric, with whatever analysis and imitation of model-forms 
simply as forms, or mere practice in framing written prayers as 
a private discipline, will suffice. Just as any one of the stately 
and sonorous formal liturgies may be rendered with exquisite 
outward elegance without being spiritually real or liturgically 
fine, so any so-called “ extempore 99 prayer maybe constructed 
with elaborate pains and spoken with captivating refinement 
without truly fulfilling the requirements of the exercise. Such 
outward finish may for a time imply inner richness, but in the 
long run such polished shells will be felt to be empty, and will 
then become repulsive because deceptive. 

No; the problem is far more than a rhetorical one. It is 
also, for one thing, a problem of mental breadth and grasp. In 
prayer, for example, the expression demanded is of those 
thoughts and feelings that have to do with the sublime and 
infinite truths of the spiritual life, or, rather, with life viewed in 
spiritual perspective. God and humanity, time and eternity, 
holiness and sin, faith and doubt, love and hate, hope and 
despair, duty and desire, the microcosm of the self and the 
macrocosm of creation—these are the stupendous categories of 
thought with which the prayer-leader must continually deal. 
Here is the main reason why young ministers are apt to be blind 
to the size of the liturgical problem. Only after years of pas¬ 
toral experience do they begin to measure the prodigious 
import of it all and catch the involutions of its details. Their 
preaching is callow and superficial because they are imma¬ 
ture, and their prayers are narrow and feeble for the same 
reason. 

But we must be quick to add that the problem is not simply 
one of intellectual scope or of mental maturity. As a liturgical 
leader the minister must do more than view religious things 
objectively. He may not stop with even a fine critical sense of 
their sublimity, or a keen analysis of their parts and relations, 
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or even a warm poetic sympathy with them as historically mani¬ 
fested. He must know them with more than an observer's eye. 
They must be his as a personal experience. They must be aspects 
of his own inmost life. When he prays in public he must not simply 
fulfil an official function on behalf of the church or a particular 
congregation, but he must pray out of his own soul, from the 
recesses of his own character. Public prayer to many a sensi¬ 
tive spirit is a positively appalling duty because of the intensity 
of self-revelation that it demands. The user of a formal, 
imposed liturgy may, perhaps, be somewhat delivered from this 
pressure; but the “non-liturgical” minister has no shield. For 
him every recurrent service is a crucial test—a foretaste of the 
great judgment to come. 

If these things be so, the “non-liturgical” churches are 
bound to provide peculiar means of discipline for ministerial 
candidates and to insist strenuously that these means be faith¬ 
fully used. It will be retorted, of course, that this is just what 
theological seminaries are trying to do. Admitting that this is 
true, it must still be urged that, as a rule, the seminaries do not 
clearly recognize the whole liturgical field. Except preaching, 
no part of public worship is adequately treated, and the subject 
as a whole is but imperfectly outlined. To make this clear, some 
details are needed. 

Liturgies should be pedagogically approached from three 
sides, the historical, the philosophic, and the practical, and usu¬ 
ally in this order. The history of public worship is by itself a 
discipline of bewildering magnitude, reaching from worship in 
ethnic religions, and from the contrasted or complementary sys¬ 
tems of the temple and the synagogue in Judaism, through the 
simple but instructive usages of the apostolic age, through the 
remarkable reorganizations of the immediately succeeding cen¬ 
turies, with their union of features drawn from Roman politics 
and from Greek mysticism, through the vast maze of the litur¬ 
gies of the eastern and western churches, through the new reor¬ 
ganizations consequent upon the Reformation in every branch of 
Protestantism, to the manifold living liturgical systems of the 
present time. It finds itself involved in many difficult special 
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questions, not simply of hierarchy, sacramental theory, lection¬ 
ary, calendar, rubric, tradition, ceremony, and architectural and 
artistic accessories, including literary and poetic formulae and 
music, but questions regarding the mighty influence of public 
worship upon matters like the canon of Scripture, the theory of 
polity, the maintenance and codification of doctrine, the impress 
of the church as such upon private and social life, and the whole 
relation of visible Christianity to civilization. It branches out 
into subordinate lines of inquiry, like the growth of church¬ 
building, the impetus given by public worship to what have 
become independent fine arts (painting, music, the drama, not 
to emphasize others), the immense literatures of preaching, 
prayers, hymnody, and, to some extent, even the now separate 
organizations of evangelization and philanthropy. No treatment 
of this vast historic field in ministerial education will be practi¬ 
cally fruitful unless combined at every point with an acute, but 
liberal, criticism, analyzing phenomena so as to disclose their 
inner principles, their implications of unconscious or deliberate 
drift, their actual popular effects, and their present-day ana¬ 
logues. 

Such a handling of the history of public worship must pass 
over into some formal discussion of its philosophy — not so 
much what this or that branch of Christendom has adopted for 
its working theory, as what seem to be the ideals instinctively 
sought or that deserve emphasis as lasting principles. For the 
study of this side of the subject, as for that of its history, we 
have a considerable array of treatises of various character, 
though here, as there, the teacher must be ready to be inde¬ 
pendent and original. There is need, for example, of a better 
connection between the new science of religion with the science 
of public worship as a manifestation of religion, of a fuller study 
of biblical materials so as to derive a more adequate biblical 
doctrine of spirituality on both its receptive and its devotional 
sides, of a more penetrating analysis of religious edification and 
religious self-manifestation as psychological processes, and of a 
general unifying method in definition and classification that shall 
integrate separate phases into one organic whole. Through such 
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a treatment it ought to appear how vital are the interconnections 
of theoretic liturgies with the philosophy of religion, with ethics, 
and with experiential theology. 

The pursuit of these varied studies should be led firmly on 
into the discussion of the practical liturgical duties of the active 
minister. This means not only direction as to outward points 
of liturgical good order and good taste, the professional technique 
of liturgical usage, but much more the formation of broad and 
deep habits of thinking about religious things as they must be 
liturgically handled, and of a type of personal spirituality that 
shall be both sincere and charged with mental energy. Leaders 
whose warmth of feeling and strength of desire are divorced 
from educated and vigorous mentality often become liturgical 
sentimentalists and tend to promote an emasculated type of pub¬ 
lic worship. While they do much good, they fail to reach some 
of the most important classes of people, and their failure is often 
charged against Christianity itself. This failure is particularly 
noticeable in the liturgical field. Hence one of the great aims 
of instruction should be to build a right and traversible bridge 
from the history and theory of public worship to its administra¬ 
tion. The common outcry against the uselessness of scholastic 
thoroughness should be forestalled by so concatenating the parts 
of the study as to bring forth some unmistakable efficiency. 
This is not achieved as yet anywhere, but scattered through our 
“non-liturgical” churches are single ministers who vividly indi¬ 
cate what might be done with many others of less positive 
liturgical genius. 

It would be profitable if we could extend this argument in 
various directions. Perhaps none of these is more important 
than to try to enumerate the chief sources from which the active 
minister is to refresh and recuperate his liturgical life. No 
thoughtful student would fail to emphasize parochial activity as 
one such source. The liturge who is self-centered and self- 
developed only will always prove a lame minister for his con¬ 
gregation. He must know those in whose name and presence 
he serves with a peculiar intimacy, and through his knowledge 
of them, as well as from knowledge of men otherwise derived, 
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he must attain to some degree of identification in his own mind 
and spirit with the soul of humanity. A great liturgical master 
will invariably be distinguished by some touch of the universal¬ 
ity which is the mark of a great poet. And ministerial prepara¬ 
tion should not fail at least to indicate the way to understand 
this, if not to grow toward it. 

The current of our thought now bears us on to a fourth 
proposition, which is that the 11 non-liturgical” churches ought to 
aspire to take a scholarly leadership in framing a broader and 
better system of scientific liturgies than is now available. This 
may seem a daring and even offensive proposition. But it is 
not unreasonable, and need not be urged improperly. 

It is the “liturgical” churches, as has been said, that have 
produced most of the great treatises on liturgies. They have 
been specially conscious of a call to scholarship here, and the 
initiative has been naturally expected from them. The domi¬ 
nant motive has been an apologetic, self-justifying one. And 
such studies are not only logical, but strongly attractive, since 
the possession of a historic liturgy always stirs the sentiments 
about it. We may well give thanks for the eminent investiga¬ 
tors that these motives have called out, and for the stimulus 
they have exerted upon others. 

Most of these technical students have thrown historical 
inquiries into the foreground, but all have seen that some philos¬ 
ophy of the subject was inevitable. All have had, also, a prac¬ 
tical end in view. Theory, history, praxis, then, are the three 
standard divisions in most of the greater books, though with 
widely varying proportions of value. On the whole, the theo¬ 
retical division has tended to be the least satisfactory from a 
present-day standpoint. 

Now, it is evident that the character of all such works must be 
strongly influenced by their authors* prepossessions. They have 
been brought up in the midst of a liturgical system of positive out¬ 
ward form, and their whole thought is dominated by the fixity of 
this existing system. Too radical views regarding liturgies, as 
regarding creeds, put the investigator outside the bounds of 
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common sympathy and perhaps of ecclesiastical toleration. 
Doubtless this hampering of the student is not much felt by 
him; but the result is inevitable. He cannot be fully sympa¬ 
thetic with what is outside his original circle of experience, and 
when he comes to constructive philosophy, he knows before¬ 
hand where he must come out. 

If we were to say that an investigator from one of the “non- 
liturgical” churches is not at all hampered in similar ways, we 
should be promptly and rightfully challenged. He, too, has 
his prepossessions, finds himself in the midst of an actual sys¬ 
tem, and usually expects to issue from his study with his origi¬ 
nal views still tenable. But it may still be urged that in his case 
the chance for broader generalizations and more constructive 
suggestions is greater. This results mainly from two facts: first, 
that liturgical theories and practices in “ non-liturgical ” churches 
at present vary widely, and, second, that these are always open 
to rapid and extensive alterations. Such churches glory in their 
freedom, which means freedom to be or to become different 
from either the past or the present. They may imitate or adopt 
whatever is shown to be admirable, wherever found, and may 
even pass through half-revolutionary changes without loss of 
identity or momentum. This sense of freedom has had its pro¬ 
found effect upon their theological studies of every kind. That 
it has been, and is likely to be, abused can be granted freely 
But its great utility for genuine scholarship must be conceded. 
If comprehensiveness and progressiveness are anywhere to be 
expected, it should be where the limitations of tradition and 
imposed regularity are least. 

No one who has followed our argument can imagine that the 
writer is a revolutionist. The constant emphasis on the argu¬ 
ment from history, on public worship as an “institution/* on 
values in the historic liturgies, on “continuity”—all these show 
that his temper is far more conservative than radical. This does 
not prevent believing, however, that there is room for a larger 
and better theoretic handling of liturgies than is common. If 
so, the claim is natural that the impetus is to come from those 
outside any of the fixed liturgical systems. 
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Just what does this claim mean ? Wherein, for instance, are 
existing treatises so weak ? Toward what sort of a practical 
program are we to commit ourselves ? Evidently, in the space 
remaining no elaborate answer can be proposed. Only a few 
rapid suggestions about points of method will be hazarded. 

The foundations of a valid theory of public worship are to be 
sought historically, of course, though through a method some¬ 
what different from that which has been most used. Public wor¬ 
ship is one of the great historic manifestations and operations of 
religion, of Christianity in particular. As such its analytical 
examination should be directed, not simply upon what the insti¬ 
tution has been outwardly or what circumstances gave it its 
external shape, but more upon what it represents of universal 
spiritual experience and what it accomplishes in the advance of 
essential spirituality. However intricate or portentous its out¬ 
ward qualities may have been, they are infinitely less important 
than its inner qualities and influence. If these latter can be ana¬ 
lyzed, even tentatively, it is probable that they will point 
somewhat consistently toward certain permanent and universal 
elements in religion on which the general theory of the subject 
must rest. 

Such study should begin with the Bible as a body of historic 
documents of an altogether unique character. The Scriptures 
represent true religion in operation at times when divine guid¬ 
ance was not only supplied with peculiar explicitness, but was 
interpreted by writers of peculiar illumination. The Bible intro¬ 
duces us to at least three distinct liturgical systems—those of 
the temple, of the synagogue, of the early Christian church 
These seem to differ widely in outward features, as well as in 
doctrinal and other assumptions. Yet they can be shown to 
have an organic unity in certain inner ideas. The easy persist¬ 
ence of the Psalter as a liturgical manual from at least the time 
of the second temple and the early synagogue is a single strik¬ 
ing evidence of this. 

Far more important than any outward unity is the notable 
consensus of biblical references to the essence of religion as set 
forth in its social manifestations. This essence would seem to 
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be conceived always as dynamic, not static; as dramatic, not 
statuesque; as a living progression, not a lifeless thing. It is a 
relation of personalities wrought out by means of mutual inter¬ 
changes and perpetuating itself indefinitely in such interchanges. 
In public worship, then as now, the divine participation in this 
process was concretely presented under forms of law, covenant, 
testimony, prophetic counsel, and the like, which together con¬ 
stitute the impressive side of the institution; while the human 
participation was similarly presented under forms of sacrifice, 
prayer, praise, declaration of trust, zeal, love, hope, etc., which 
together constitute its expressive side. Impression and expres¬ 
sion, being socially manifested through human agents and 
occurring necessarily through media of communication (like lan¬ 
guage) that are constantly used otherwise in human intercourse, 
are interpenetrated variously by acts of fraternal interchange 
among the persons visibly engaged. These constituents of pub¬ 
lic worship correspond symbolically to processes of the spiritual 
life always and everywhere—the impress of God upon man, 
man’s response to this impress, and the intercourse of man with 
man in the light of this divine-human intercourse. They also 
serve as media for the actual transmission of spiritual energy 
from God to man and from man to man—as efficient ethical 
means of grace. 

The biblical literature, with its direct extensions in early 
documents, also supplies striking examples of the two great 
tendencies of public worship in all ages, namely, to shape itself 
primarily either with reference to its symbolic function, as in the 
temple system, or with reference to its ethical function, as in the 
synagogue and the early church. All later Christian develop¬ 
ments have illustrated these same tendencies, the mediaeval lit¬ 
urgies magnifying the former, the Reformation liturgies rather 
the latter. In our own day the two still stand somewhat arrayed 
against each other, though apparently the truth in both demands 
some recognition always. 

These biblical clues to the essential nature of religion, and to 
the ways in which religion appears in public worship as one of 
its great institutions, give a foundation for a theory of liturgies, 
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a philosophy of liturgical history, and a scientific system of litur¬ 
gical praxis. The best single term in which to summarize the 
basal conception is “ communion ” (tcouwvla), though this should 
not be used without recognizing that this conception, as bibli¬ 
cally implied, and still more as liturgically manifested and applied, 
is complex. Its sub-concepts may perhaps be arranged under 
such captions (or their opposites) as kinship (the natural rela¬ 
tionship of personalities), fellowship (their deliberate attitudes 
of mind toward each other), intercourse (the actual communica¬ 
tions whereby these attitudes declare themselves), sympathy 
(the new resultant mental relation), and vital union (the mys¬ 
terious spiritual relation that is the ultimate term of the series). 
Almost all liturgical history finds itself forced primarily to study 
the phenomena of intercourse, as this is attempted through lan¬ 
guage and other symbols, but it is a serious mistake to suppose 
that these phenomena do not offer many trustworthy implications 
regarding other parts of the above series. Especially do the 
literary formulae of public worship, particularly the lessons, 
prayers, hymns, and official declarations that they contain, with 
the proportions and exact ordering of these exercises, shed a 
flood of light on the particular views of the whole process of 
communion held at different epochs. 

Analysis of this sort forces the student sooner or later to deal, 
as best he can, with many vexed questions on which Christians 
are far from being united at present, such as the efficacy of sym¬ 
bols and formulae in themselves (including the value of sacra¬ 
ments), the functions of official ministrants as intermediaries and 
guides in the process of communion, and the office of the church 
as a social organization in relation both to individual spirituality 
and to the spiritual health of the world, not to speak of other 
points at which liturgies proper interlocks with dogmatics and with 
polity. These questions have too often been dismissed as settled 
in advance or as incapable of any but provisional solutions. Yet 
they are fundamental questions to liturgies in all its departments. 
There can be no progress in liturgical science without meeting 
them frankly and independently. It is just here that the student 
from a “non-liturgical” church has a peculiar advantage. 
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Not less vexed, though perhaps not so difficult, are the ques¬ 
tions of detailed praxis that present themselves. We can only 
mention some examples, without pausing for their proper dis¬ 
cussion. One of the uppermost in many minds is the trivial one 
of whether prayer should be allowed to be formulated and, if 
desired, read, which one would think that the analogy of hymns 
might long ago have settled. Far more serious are others. 
What principle shall control in the selection of passages for 
stated Scripture lessons ? How ought the constituents of 
prayer to be defined and classified with reference to the forma¬ 
tion of particular kinds of public prayers ? What mental atti¬ 
tudes do our hymns and anthems severally embody, and what 
general rules should guide in their actual use as liturgical exer¬ 
cises ? What is the true function of responsive readings and 
creed recitations ? What is the relation of preaching to public 
worship as a whole, and how ought this to govern its character 
and to react upon other exercises? What are the liturgical 
functions of choir pieces and of organ music ? What principles 
should direct in the collocation of various exercises with each 
other, and what type of order of service is the best ? What is the 
sphere and what are the possible forms of ministerial guidance 
and impulse in the actual handling of a service ? What should 
be inculcated as congregational responsibilities, not only for the 
general dignity of public worship, but for personal participation 
in it ? What is the exact status of the organist and choir as 
liturgical administrators ? 

From this list—which is far from exhaustive—we may take 
for brief special emphasis but one or two problems. One of 
these is the problem of the due analysis of typical formulae of 
direct worship, like prayers and hymns. The callousness of 
many otherwise intelligent minds to the actual contents of both 
these kinds of formulae is astounding. Worship is a complex 
process, and expressions of worship, whether prose or poetry, 
will be found to be made up of utterances that should be sharply 
distinguished, both to render the use of existing formulae intelli¬ 
gent and vital, and to open the student’s mind to the inherent 
possibilities of worship in all its forms. For instance, adoration 
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and thanksgiving are distinct devotional attitudes, of which the 
former is by far the more difficult of expression. Again, interces¬ 
sion is a highly specialized variety of supplication, to be used 
with a due sense of its peculiar solemnity. And, again, both 
prayers and hymns tend to run to a supplicatory extreme, which 
needs to be offset by remembering that ideal worship always 
involves much pure declaration, especially of gratitude, faith, 
love, hope, and zeal. Strict analytic study along these lines, if 
properly pursued, is sure to issue in a new interest in synthetic 
effort and a palpable enrichment of public worship. 

Another special problem is that of preaching in its general 
liturgical relations. It is unfortunately true that our “non-litur- 
gical ” churches have often drifted into a one-sided type of public 
worship, simply because their practice has been dominated by 
those whose function as preachers has been too absorbing. The 
result is that services are constantly organized for the sake of 
the sermon, instead of the sermon being set in its true place as 
but one of the many elements of the service. This statement 
will not meet with favor from many ministers. Yet it might be 
discussed in a way to disarm objection. We can here only 
express the belief that an extremely didactic theory of public 
worship is always dangerous, because it produces an imperfect 
type of service, and, besides, tends partially to defeat its own 
end. The true ideal of public worship, we believe, is more com¬ 
prehensive, and its true goal or capstone is the congregational 
worship which it is the precious office of preaching and all 
didactic exercises to inspire, quicken, and exalt. 

A third special problem is involved in the last. What is the 
general object or purpose of public worship as an institution ? 
Throughout this paper we have assumed that it is both declara¬ 
tive and ethical, both of these being most broadly construed. 
Protestant writers usually say that edification is the great pur¬ 
pose. This may or may not be right, according to the sense in 
which “ edification 99 is used. For myself, that particular term 
seems not to be broad enough, if I rightly apprehend what the 
New Testament means by it. But, however this may be, that 
the question of defining the object of public worship has not 
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been as profoundly treated as it deserves and requires is shown 
by the conflicting views about it that are explicitly or implicitly 
held. A somewhat long and perplexing list of these might be 
given. 

All these problems are theoretical, but have an evident 
importance in the adjustment of praxis. No general program 
of study in this field can be satisfactory that does not show cause 
for its existence by its rectifying, amplifying, and stimulating 
effects on liturgical action. It is too commonly supposed that 
this means the extensive alteration of the forms of public worship 
—the introduction of new exercises or ceremonies, the rearrange¬ 
ment of those now in use, or the modification of the tools and 
paraphernalia of action. By many it is supposed to mean the 
establishment of some universal, ideal liturgy. These popular 
timidities are needless. Liturgical progress should first of all 
recognize the necessity and immense utility of various methods, 
and should throw its emphasis on the profound enrichment of 
the thought, feeling, and purposes of official ministrants of every 
degree, so that through them habitual methods shall take on an 
altogether new inner fulness, depth, and intensity, and that all 
non-official participants shall be raised to a higher mental and 
spiritual standard of thought regarding the whole subject. The 
desideratum is not formal revolution, but essential vitalization; 
not ceremonial expansion, but the infusion of a transcendent 
value and energy into whatever outward method seems expedi¬ 
ent; not a new uniform liturgy, but the awakening of such 
church life as shall be capable of indefinite liturgy-making of 
the highest quality. 

Public worship as a historic institution has exhibited an 
incalculable practical power. It exhibits such power today, and 
will doubtless continue to do so on into the indefinite future. 
This power resides, not in the mere outward phenomena of its 
administration, but in what, under God, these phenomena serve 
to symbolize, suggest, and impart. Public worship, therefore, 
belongs to the always essential apparatus of Christianity as a 
supreme social force in the world. Whatever enthusiasm and 
efficiency the “non-liturgical” churches may have in augmenting 
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this force should be directed in some due measure, much 
more than at present, to the thoroughgoing analysis and mastery 
of the whole field of theoretic liturgies, because apparently they 
are freer than others to perceive and to develop its splendid 
inner richness. 

In conclusion, we cannot resist the temptation to linger for 
a moment over what often seems like the most fascinating 
side of this subject. The substantial unification of Christendom 
hangs before us all as the grand hope of the future. Toward it 
many are striving eagerly by one path of approach or another. 
Now it is sought through some plan of governmental consolida¬ 
tion, now through the emphasis of great doctrinal identities, 
now through cordial fellowship in philanthropy or missionary 
conquest. By many it is strongly urged that its attainment can 
be hastened by the adoption of liturgical uniformities. These 
latter, indeed, have already come about to a remarkable extent 
in particular fields of liturgical formulation, notably in the vast 
and beautiful field of hymnody, with its associated field of music. 
It may perhaps be said to be taking place also in a less apparent 
way in the field of prayer. It has always been obvious in the 
use of the Scriptures, and generally in some prominence of 
preaching. Today there is a manifest breaking down of barriers 
in usage and a manifest increase of tolerance in thought where 
once there were deep cleavage and bitter antagonism. Romanist 
and Protestant no longer look upon each other's ways in public 
worship with such utter antipathy as once, and among Protestants 
of many names Christians pass freely from church to church 
without shock or distrust. 

Almost everyone must see that this process of instinctive 
liturgical amalgamation is to go on increasingly up to a certain 
point, and that as far as it goes it will result in a true manifesta¬ 
tion of “the unity of the Spirit n and thus in a more perfect exer¬ 
cise of spiritual power. But opinions will differ much as to how 
the process will fare when it reaches some of the more strenu¬ 
ously disputed features of public worship, and also as to just 
what relation this rather external process bears and is to bear to 
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the deeper divergences that at present separate the households of 
Christ's great family. The primary practical question is plainly 
whether the time has not come for Christians to join hands in 
penetrating more deeply into the inner meaning of these various 
usages which they now so often carry forward without much 
reflection and without adequate emotional fervor. If some of 
the views of public worship that are found among careful stu¬ 
dents can be popularized in some good sense, so that the average 
Christian consciousness shall begin to concern itself with the 
matter more profoundly and persistently, it would seem as if we 
should have an ideal way of working out unification as a mani¬ 
fest fact. For public worship, far more than mere doctrine or 
mere polity, or even than mere individual fellowship, has power 
in a concrete manner to set forth Christianity as an undivided 
living reality, having the attributes of its divine origin and the 
capacity to minister with a divine potency in the midst of human 
society. 
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THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT. 


By Martin von Nathusius, 

Greifswald, Germany. 

The question whether the church has any duties toward the 
labor movement arises, not from theoretical, but from practical 
considerations. There has, indeed, been contact between the two 
in many ways, but the propriety of such contact has been 
denied. The movement among workingmen, it is said, has for 
its object the improvement of their social condition, and pursues 
this end through political means. But both the end and the 
means are foreign to the church, since the latter aims only at 
the spiritual welfare of man, and endeavors to secure this by 
exclusively spiritual means. Religion, it is maintained, has 
nothing to do with politics, and the intrusion of the one into the 
other has always had consequences of the most questionable 
character. And so far as political economy is concerned, Jesus 
himself had barred all attempts to enlist him in its cause by the 
word: “Who made me a judge or a divider over you?” (Luke 

12:14). 

Who would doubt the correctness of these views in general ? 
The danger of seeking to gain political ends by spiritual means, 
or spiritual ends by worldly weapons, is seen only too clearly in 
the Roman Catholic church. Nevertheless, the case is not dis¬ 
posed of by these generalizations. The history of the nineteenth 
century forces problems upon us that can be solved only by a 
more careful inquiry into the points of contact between the task of 
the church and the labor movement. Was not the Chartist move¬ 
ment in England a labor movement ? And this movement could 
not be suppressed either by force of arms or by political meas¬ 
ures ; the solution of the problem began only when Christians 
espoused the cause in the name of the gospel. And in Germany 
it was Wichern, the father of the revival of the work of the 
church in Inner Missions, who said in the celebrated memorial 
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of 1849 that the church should enter actively “ into the per¬ 
plexing problems and questions of modern times; only thus 
could it be enabled to give practical proof that nothing human 
is foreign to Christianity, but rather that all human things are 
very near to it; indeed, it is these first of all which it desires to 
permeate with the sanctifying and transforming power of the 
gospel, in order to accomplish that which must remain impos¬ 
sible to every other power and wisdom that attempts to solve 
the problem without the gospel. For the necessity of such a 
participation of the church in the solution of this social ques¬ 
tion, which is more insistently demanding decision than ever 
before, nothing could speak more decidedly and convincingly 
than the fact that just in relation to these problems the spirit of 
antagonism to Christianity has become such a power as to set 
the different classes of society in violent opposition to one 
another.” 

At that time also V. A. Huber exhorted the church not to 
shut itself up in cold indifference toward the developments 
and problems of public life. The conditions of the poor and of 
the workingmen required to be met, not only by works of charity, 
but also with clear knowledge of their circumstances, and of the 
accompanying political and economic forces. The exponents of 
social and political economy, Knies, Roscher, Schaffle, and 
others, demanded of the church, school, etc., that they come 
forth from their seclusion, and acquire a knowledge of political 
economy and help to conquer the materialism of modern politi¬ 
cal science. In England, through the influence of Christian 
socialists, the labor question had been grappled with as far back 
as 1840. It was clergymen that called attention to the con¬ 
dition of the laboring classes and made social amelioration a 
Christian duty. Nor did they insist upon aid for the working¬ 
men through charity, but upon a transformation of economic 
conditions. They met with great success, and have helped to 
give to the whole science of social and political economy a new 
direction. 

In Germany this science had already freed itself from the 
principles of selfishness which had prevailed in the doctrines of 
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liberalism. The German scholars mentioned above had already 
insisted upon the necessity of ideals for the economic life. But 
when men identified with the church tried to meet their demands, 
when Todt inquired what points of view for the estimate of 
socialism are to be derived from the gospel, when StScker began 
to preach, not only to the court and the higher classes, but also 
to workingmen, and to inform himself concerning their interests 
and demands, then there arose violent opposition. It was 
declared that the church should not meddle with economic 
questions. And this is the situation today. The difference of 
opinion on this question is still very great in Germany. 

And how is it in America ? The United States constitutes a 
great experimental field where for more than a hundred years 
the most various communities have tried to realize from the Chris¬ 
tian point of view that which is also the aim of the labor move¬ 
ment, viz., the elevation and happiness of the laboring classes, 
and to secure a satisfactory relation between different classes. I 
refer to the numerous communistic societies. These show us 
that there must be a possibility of contact between the work of 
the church and the labor movement. And even at the present 
time, in view of the violent convulsions from which the whole 
public life often suffers through the struggles of workingmen to 
improve their condition, the question thrusts itself upon us: 
Can the church, which in America is a power influencing public 
life, do nothing whatever to exercise a healthful influence upon 
these convulsions ? Are the task of the church and that of the 
labor movement two phenomena running so perfectly parallel to 
each other that their lines touch or cross at no point ? 

It is, therefore, the task of theology to shed light upon this 
practical question through theoretical inquiry. And this is to 
be done by elucidating critically both the nature of the function 
of the church and the impelling forces underlying the labor 
movement in order to find points where they touch. And 
probably I am not mistaken when I suppose that my readers 
desire information concerning the second of these questions 
more than concerning the first. Therefore I shall begin with a 
presentation of the underlying forces of the labor movement. 
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The labor movement arose in Europe and is a part of the 
great social revolutions which, since the eighteenth century, have 
permeated all countries. Before this time the individual estates 
and classes were fairly well differentiated; they each had their 
own particular functions, duties, and rights, wherein they were 
protected by law. But now new economic conditions arose, into 
which the old arrangements did not fit. The citizen class, the 
so-called third estate, did not possess the rights which were its 
due according to the importance to which it had attained in 
public life. This led to the struggles of the French Revolution, 
in which the third estate came out victorious. Henceforth 
money or property became the determining power. Capitalism, 
that system under which influence in the state and political 
power are determined by the amount of wealth which one pos¬ 
sesses, now arose. 

However, with the beginning of the Revolution a fourth estate 
had arisen — as a consequence of the development of the trades 
into industries through the introduction of machinery. A new 
class of men had entered the field, the workingmen, who were in 
the market with their physical labor, and, wherever this was 
accepted, worked under a voluntary agreement for wages. These 
workingmen sided with the third estate in the Revolution, but 
they did not realize till about forty years later that their inter¬ 
ests and those of the third estate were totally antagonistic 
According to the system of capitalism, they had no political 
influence whatever, because possessing no property, and yet 
they began to realize of how great importance they were under 
the new conditions. St. Simon first pointed out the differ¬ 
ence between the bourgeois and the peuple , the former the 
property-owners and rulers through the power of money, the 
latter the dependent laborers, who, as the weaker party, were 
always defeated in any free wage contract. In England, where 
industry had the greatest development, the sad conditions of 
the laboring classes first appeared in a strong light. In France 
the workingmen first formed themselves into a political party 
and now we find such parties in all European countries. 

The common feature in the effort of all combinations of 
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workingmen in Europe is that they endeavor first of all to render 
secure their condition and to protect it against the changes of 
industrial life, in which not only wages fluctuate very much, but 
crises and stagnation in business also occur, which, forcing idle¬ 
ness upon thousands of workingmen who are dependent upon 
the daily work of their hands, bring them to the verge of 
destruction. They endeavor to secure their object through coa¬ 
lition, through the combination of all such as have similar inter¬ 
ests. At first this was attempted through purely economic 
combinations, consumers' unions, and associations which were 
intended to make existence easier for the man of small means as 
over against the great industrial corporations. Later* the same 
end was sought to be accomplished through labor unions, i. e ., 
combinations of all the workers in one trade throughout the 
country, in order that in making his contract for wages the 
single worker might not be compelled to deal with the powerful 
capitalist, but might make such contract on principles uniform 
for the whole mass of workers, in which case the negotiations 
would naturally issue in more equitable results. Through such 
combinations the workingman escapes the necessity of being 
forced to sell his labor for whatever price, however low, may 
be offered by industrial concerns. Through refusal to work 
(a strike) higher wages can now also be secured. 

The labor movement exerts itself either in the purely eco¬ 
nomic sphere, in the trades, the strikes, the brotherhoods that 
seek the improvement of their conditions; or else upon the 
political field, by sending representatives to legislative bodies, in 
order in the very framing of the laws to represent the interests 
of workingmen. 

It is self-evident, however, that their effort is now no longer 
directed simply to obtaining protection against the insecurity of 
their condition, but also toward an elevation of the class itself, 
toward securing higher wages, shortening of the hours of labor, 
improvement of the conditions of life, better education of all 
members of the working class. 

It is peculiar to the labor movement in Europe that from 
its beginning it bore, not only a revolutionary, but also an 
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anti-religious character. It is not difficult to account for this fact. 
The modern labor movement arose at a time when the religious 
life of the church was at its lowest, in France as well as in Germany 
and England. In periods of religious vitality economic endeav¬ 
ors easily associate themselves with religious aims. The clear¬ 
est example of this is the insurrections of the peasants (the 
working class of that time) before and during the Reformation. 
Those insurrections present many resemblances to the labor 
movement of the nineteenth century. Economically, it was 
then as now a progressive age. There was a large class of 
poor people who were benefited but very slightly by this prog¬ 
ress, and nothing but hopeless ruin was the prospect that con¬ 
fronted the great mass of them. Then as now there was a 
coalition of the weaker elements of society which tried to maintain 
their existence through united exertion. Then as now the air 
was full of undeveloped theories of strongly communistic coloring 
about the improvement of society. But as respects the attitude 
of the movement toward religion, what a difference between that 
and the present time! Then appeal was made to divine justice, 
to primitive Christian conceptions, to evangelical liberty; and 
coupled with this was the demand for the preaching of the 
unadulterated gospel. 1 But today we see only hatred against 
the “ parsons,” derision of religion, and fierce opposition to all 
the work of the church. 

The explanation of this difference is found partly in the 
character of the times, partly in the different attitude of the 
church. In regard to the former it is worthy of note that the 
first social-revolutionary phenomena of the nineteenth century 
coincide with a violent apostasy from the Christian religion and 
its conception of the world on the part of large portions of the 
more educated classes. Materialism, based upon an abuse of the 
natural sciences, gained great influence. And, though the six¬ 
teenth century was not free from unbelief (to mention only the 
Italian Humanism), nevertheless today the interrelations of the 
different classes of society with one another and the publicity 

1 See my work, Die christlich -sociaUn Ideeen der Rtformaiionsteti und ikrt 
Vorgtschichte. Gtitereloh: Bertelsmann, 1897. 
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of our life through the rise of the press have made things very 
different from what they were then. The peasants of that time 
knew nothing of the epicureanism of the educated, while today 
every workingman has easy access to all that is taught by skep¬ 
tical professors, poets, and philosophers. 

In addition to this we have the different attitude of the 
church. To be sure, the discontented workingmen of the six¬ 
teenth century rightly saw in the official church their enemy. 
With its continued demand for money and its acquisition of real 
estate, it was lying like a mountain-weight upon the economic 
life of the people. But at the same time they knew of other 
exponents of Christianity, 1. *., the Reformers, that were very 
friendly to them, who, for ecclesiastical reasons rising against 
the hierarchy, by this furthered their ends also. Thus the 
whole mass of workingmen, though confusing the nature of 
evangelical liberty with their own desire for freedom, joined 
hands with the Reformers. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, on the other hand, the labor movement found itself in 
the presence of a church taken up with interests far other than 
the welfare of the people. Theological scholasticism built 
systems, consumed itself in strife over ritual formulas; but when 
men like Wichern pleaded for the work of Inner Mission, it 
protested loudly against such a menace to the existence of the 
church. Unfortunately those parties which in fervent love and 
fiery zeal entered the work of the Inner Mission had only to a 
very limited degree the insight necessary to estimate and under¬ 
stand the forces active in the labor movement. So the latter, 
left an orphan by the church, grew into an abnormity. 

And when the church awoke to its duties in regard to social 
questions, it was too late to give the entire movement a differ¬ 
ent direction, to change the general situation to correspond with 
it. At present the leading spirits of the labor movement on the 
European continent are anti-Christian fanatics, who show far 
more zeal for their political and philosophical theories than for 
the practical needs of the workingmen. Besides this there is 
the fact that among these leaders there is a large number of 
Jewish journalists, who, having cast off their own religion, retain 
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only their hatred of Christ. These things explain the opposi¬ 
tion of the European labor movement to the church. 

If now we turn to America, we find that in the United States 
the labor movement has had an entirely different history.* 
There the labor problem is much more recent. In Europe this 
problem arose from the fact that the masses of workingmen, 
confined in relatively small countries, in which industries devel¬ 
oped, were driven to the necessity either to emigrate or else to 
work for any price and put up with any dependent condition 
imposed upon them. In America the industrial regions along 
the coast had back of them immense territories with the most 
varied opportunities for obtaining a livelihood. The population 
was much less stationary. It had come from the Old World in 
order to find more favorable circumstances than at home, and, 
if conditions were not pleasing on the coast, it would go farther 
inland. On this account the consciousness of the solidarity of 
the class and of common interests could not develop itself so 
soon. Not until colonization had progressed farther and great 
centers of industry began to be formed also in the interior could 
conditions arise similar to those of the Old World. And with 
these, coalitions of workingmen arose there also. The trades 
united, and trades organizations were formed. These combined 
again into more general unions, and thus in 1866 the National 
Labor Union was formed. However, all the older unions, the 
Knights of Labor, the American Federation of Labor (1881), 
differ considerably from the labor parties of Europe formed 
by the social democrats. Not, indeed, that the American work¬ 
ingmen are more modest than their European brothers; for 

* Of course, I am not acquainted with it from personal observation, but I rely 
on the writings of Sartorius von Waltershausen, Der modeme Socia/ismus in 
den Vereinigten Siaaten von Nord-Amerika , 1896; and by the same, Die modemen 
Gewerkschaften , 1886; Kulemann, Die Gewerkschaftsbewegung, 1900 (North America, 
p. 159); Lbvasseur, Vouvrier amlricain, 1898, and by the same writer, “Du 
degrl de bien-Stre de l'ouvrier aux 6tats-Unis,” in the Journal des Economists*, 1897, 
p. 29; in the same journal the “ Lettres des £tats-Unis” by George Nbster Tri- 
cocks, 1900, Vol. 41. I refer further to Paul de Roussibr, La vie amlricaine , 1892; 
and to Stead, The War between Capital and Labor in the United States (translated 
into German by Pannwitz, 1894) *> Mondani, La questione dei negri neUa storia e 
nella societd Nordamericana , 1898; Rochktin, “ Les oeuvres d’assistance mutuelle 
en Am^rique,” in the Journal des Economists*, February, 1898. 
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the former make higher demands upon life, their wages are 
better, and their manner of life is much less simple. The assertive 
self-consciousness, stimulated by the immense economic devel¬ 
opment and the democratic form of government, the entire 
absence of all conservative-patriarchal relations, lead to a rather 
reckless procedure on the part of the labor unions. Strikes are 
frequent and violent, and though peaceful arbitration is advo¬ 
cated, yet most unions have their own strike funds. 

Still, these unions are not carried away with materialistic 
principles, and the movement has not developed into one hostile 
to the government, as is the case in Germany, nor has it acquired 
such proportions as to become dangerous to the rest of the popu¬ 
lation. Most of its leaders are strictly religious, often leaning 
toward the temperance movement. It is, indeed, a peculiarity 
of the English-American nature that a religious trend dominates 
these organizations. This possibly explains the tendency of 
their unions, though they aim chiefly at economical results, to 
take on the semi-religious appearance of an order, with every 
sort of fantastic ritual. 

Lately, however, the American labor movement has taken 
on a new aspect through the increase of the German element. 
The more German workingmen immigrate, the more do social¬ 
istic principles spread, and that in their most violent and most 
developed form, viz., anarchism. For a time it even seemed 
as if the socialist element was to become dominant among these 
workingmen. But the anarchistic excesses brought them to their 
senses, and it can be said that the American labor movement 
still differs from the European as sketched above. When, in 
1896, the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance was formed, it 
was in opposition to the “corrupt and unprogressive” older 
unions. This phrase expresses the hatred which the material¬ 
istic social democrats feel toward the American workingman, 
and their anger that he will not in general permit himself to be 
won over to their revolutionary and anti-Christian schemes. The 
Knights of Labor are said to contain relatively the largest social¬ 
istic element; but even among them this is in the minority. 

It is true that communistic ideas have entered to some extent 
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into the largest labor unions, but, nevertheless, the opposition 
to socialism in the form of the social democracy has not ceased. 
Communism is simply a theory as to the best disposition of 
property, and the adoption of it at some time is one of their 
aims, yet they do not attempt to introduce.it by force, but are 
content to hope that the insight of society will finally lead to 
it. The American workingmen and labor leaders are too prac¬ 
tical to allow such utopian ideas to shape their conduct. It is 
also significant that the Socialist Labor Alliance consists chiefly 
of unskilled workingmen, who naturally have much less interest in 
peaceful development than members of the trades unions proper. 

Still, all labor movements, no matter how differently they 
may develop in America or Europe, and with what shades of 
divergence again in the separate countries of the latter continent, 
have common characteristics. Everywhere the free wage-earners, 
who form one of the most numerous classes of the people in 
modern times, have come to a consciousness of their solidarity. 
Everywhere they have learned to know that there is strength in 
union, and they use their united strength to procure for them¬ 
selves a firmer and higher economic condition—a condition 
secure, on the one hand, against the pressure to which they may 
be subjected in the natural relation between capital and labor, 
and against the precariousness of their existence, which is fre¬ 
quently conditioned upon economic circumstances over which 
they have no influence whatever, such as slackness of business 
and times of enforced idleness; a condition, on the other hand, 
higher than the workingman could secure single-handed, since he 
would be forced to sell his labor for the smallest wages offered, 
which might be sufficient in times of health to provide for his 
family, but is not calculated with a view to protect him against 
sickness, old age, special misfortunes, and unexpected times of 
need. 

Security and elevation of life—this, then, is the end, and, we 
say, the just end, which workingmen endeavor to realize. And 
this elevation has for its object not alone higher wages; it also 
aims to obtain sufficient time for family life, a share of the bless¬ 
ings of civilization, the enjoyment of so much luxury as is the 
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just due of the class, proper homes, and opportunities to foster 
the spiritual and intellectual life, etc. Of course, all lazy and 
easy-going workingmen will fall in with these ideas, but it would 
be a great mistake to call all who aim at these things lazy, 
indolent, and pleasure-loving. For all those aims and desires 
are in themselves noble, good, and worthy of endeavor. They 
are all human, and such that every man, from a reasonable point 
of view, is in his own way, to some extent, entitled to them. 

Having now become acquainted with the labor movement in 
its general outlines, we can turn to the question: Where does the 
work of the church come into contact with the labor movement ? 
But first of all we must come to an understanding as to the 
meaning of the word “church.” In a Roman Catholic periodi¬ 
cal this would not be necessary. There it would be taken for 
granted that it refers to the clergy, and the question would be: 
What have priests, pastors, and bishops to do with the labor 
question ? Among evangelical Christians, however, the word 
“church” has a different meaning. Since Luther's time we 
know that in the church of Jesus Christ no class has a monopoly 
of the preaching of the Word, and that even the layman needs 
no human mediation to come to God, and that everyone who 
has received grace has with it also taken upon himself the duty 
of witnessing for Jesus Christ. When, then, we ask: What sort 
of task has the church in reference to the labor movement ? we 
mean: What demands, in accordance with the gospel, should 
evangelical Christians, be they clergymen or laymen, make upon 
the labor movement, what aims should they inculcate, and what 
influences should they exert over it ? Everyone should be free, 
indeed, to express his wishes or follow his theories because the 
one or the other seems useful or practical. A clergyman may 
do so, or a layman; but in that case neither would be doing the 
work of the church . Moreover, should, for instance, a synod, 
or an individual clergyman, by virtue of his office, lay down a 
particular method for the employment and remuneration of 
workingmen, because present economical conditions demand it, 
they would overstep the limits of their calling. Should, on the 
other hand, a synod urge all employers of its district to adopt, 
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in the name of the gospel, and in the interest of Christian faith 
and love, a better arrangement in reference to their employes— 
this would be an action of the church in reference to the labor 
movement. And not less would it be so, should a layman, a 
worker in the Inner Mission, a writer, a statesman, or a working¬ 
man himself, in the name of the gospel, make this plea. Our 
question, then, from the evangelical point of view, is: Have 
we, as the representatives of the gospel of Christ, to set up 
standards for the labor movement, to make demands upon it ? 
Have we, as Christians, to pass judgment upon its aims, reasons, 
and means, and are we under obligation to exert an influence 
upon it, either to resist or to promote it ? 

We should certainly answer these questions with an unquali¬ 
fied 11 no,” if purely economic interests were at stake; if, as 
many erroneously hold, political economy were identical with 
technical science. The well-known German theologian Beyschlag, 
who was a zealous opponent of Stocker and his work, showed 
himself so ignorant in his polemic that he could write the 
sentence : “ Den Theologen ginge doch zum Beispiel die Technik 
des Bergbaues nichts an.” This is undoubtedly true. But it is a 
mistake to suppose technology and political economy are the 
same thing. Technology deals with the preparation and treat¬ 
ment of materials. It would be absurd to determine on the 
basis of the gospel the kind of leather out of which shoes are to 
be made. But it is childish to think that, such an absurdity 
removed, the duty of the church in the social sphere is settled. 
Political economy, in distinction from technology, treats rather 
of the attitude of man toward worldly goods, and toward his 
fellow-men with reference to the attitude toward these goods. It 
treats of man's attitude in general in the production of wealth, 
its use and distribution. But these are questions (topics) of 
ethics. Ethical ideas which prevail in a nation or in a class of 
people influence the method of production, the distribution and 
use of wealth. The Christian preaching of love to God above 
all things (above all earthly goods) and of love toward one's 
fellow-men is, therefore, of great importance for the labor move¬ 
ment. This is also the view of political economists, and they 
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declare themselves to the same effect. “Deux peuples, qui 
n’adorent pas le m6me Dieu, ne cultivent pas la terre de la m6me 
mani&re,” says Ribot. And Schmoller once said that even in the 
way in which a man drives a nail his moral status may be seen. 

Because the labor movement is a social movement, and 
because in social movements the moral attitude of man toward 
earthly goods and fellow-men is decisive, and because this moral 
attitude is most decisively affected by Christian ethics, we con¬ 
clude that the church necessarily has a duty also toward the 
labor movement. She must plant those virtues which will guar¬ 
antee to that movement a healthy development, heavenly-mind- 
edness, brotherly love, righteousness, industry, contentment, and 
love of family. It is her duty to proclaim and establish the 
Christian teaching of man's duty to rule the world, its teaching 
in regard to labor, marriage, and government. In her preaching 
she is to enter into all those interests which move the world of 
workingmen, in order to permeate and transform it by Christian 
truth. The first important point of contact, then, between the 
labor movement and the work of the church is the disposition. 
A right disposition on the part of employes as well as of 
employers is what is necessary, and the church offers to help 
bring this about. 

So far, no doubt, we can count upon the general assent of all 
parties, for the universally acknowledged duty of the church is 
the cure of souls. This is accomplished by preaching and pas¬ 
toral visitation, so far as their object is the accomplishment of 
moral results. But this is not all. The church is interested, 
not only in the disposition of the individual and its rectification, 
but also in actual social conditions. As the representative of 
the gospel, as an institution for the cure of souls, she cannot be 
indifferent as to the conditions in which workingmen live, and, 
therefore, she must be interested in the efforts for the improve¬ 
ment of these conditions. 

We have now arrived at the central point of our task. All 
depends upon a right understanding of the proposition concerning 
the interest of the church in the conditions of the workingmen. 
We shall first consider what is not meant by this proposition. 
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In all countries where labor movements have appeared there 
have been people to whom these were very unwelcome. They 
perceived that they could make more money if the working¬ 
men would put up with anything. And they have been bold 
enough to hint to the church that its duty should be to exert all 
its influence to keep the workingmen “ content.” The church, 
they have said, should preach to workingmen heavenly-minded- 
ness, in order that employers might the better gratify their 
desire of worldly pleasure. Does not Christianity teach obedi¬ 
ence to government and to those in authority ? Does it not teach 
contentment and patient forbearance ? Does not Christ say: 
“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth ” ? And does 
he not warn against the danger of riches ? Therefore, good 
workingmen, show yourselves true Christians in bearing patiently 
all adversity, and comfort yourselves in privation with the hope 
of eternal life! Such preaching as that to combat the labor 
movement has been expected of the church. It is the deepest 
insult that could be offered her. Carlyle says of this : “Think 
of a man who recommends the preaching of faith in God in 
order that the workingmen in Manchester may remain content 

at their looms.I would sooner furnish milky ways and 

planetary systems for the guidance of herring ships than preach 
religion in order that the constable may remain possible.” And 
Johann Tobias Beck spoke of men who would like to use the 
gospel as a “heavenly fertilizer for their terrestrial dung-beds.” 
Contrary to this, we affirm that the representatives of the gos¬ 
pel have no interest whatever to maintain the present or any 
other social or political order. The church of Jesus Christ can 
prosper in a republic as well as under a monarchy, under serf¬ 
dom and a feudal system as well as under a thoroughgoing 
democracy. Social organizations change with the revolutions 
which come in the course of history, and it never can be the 
duty of the church to preach: Whoever is for Christianity must 
be for the old order of things. 

Therefore it is never a priori the duty of the church to 
oppose reforms, even if they serve to give a whole class of men 
greater independence. It is to act under a totally wrong 
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conception to attempt to apply the command of obedience to 
government to the relation of workingmen who are only under a 
voluntary wage-contract with their employers. Therefore, for 
example, a strike cannot be condemned off-hand. It is rather a 
necessary and morally justifiable weapon of the workingman in 
his endeavor to secure such an elevation of his class as is in 
accord with the condition of the times. I say, in accord with 
the conditions of the times, for naturally there are also unjusti¬ 
fiable strikes, hopeless from the beginning because the condition 
of the specific industry does not immediately permit a raising of 
wages. In spite of this a strike is undertaken simply to make 
the defeated workingmen dissatisfied with society in general — 
the favorite method of the social democrats. But the church 
must not smother the effort of the laboring class for progress 
and elevation; on the contrary, so far as she is concerned in it, 
she can only aid such effort. Workingmen must see in the rep¬ 
resentatives of the gospel their friends, who wish them well, rejoice 
in their progress, and, when occasion arises, vigorously reprove 
their excesses. 

Christianity spreads culture wherever it goes. It teaches 
uncivilized peoples to read, gives them a language and literature, 
begets in them the desire of civilized life, love of cleanliness, 
neatness, order, comfort, and the joys of family life. If now a 
class of workingmen finds itself in a condition where they can¬ 
not enjoy family life because the hours of labor reach far into 
the evening, a condition where wages are not sufficient to edu¬ 
cate the children and provide proper homes, where even the wife 
and children are compelled to work early and late — ought we not 
to rejoice if from such a condition they should rise to a higher 
one, to one that permits the individual workingman to spend 
some time with his family, and to cultivate his mind and soul ? 
However, it is to be remembered that it will seldom be our task 
to awaken the desire to obtain this condition, because, unfor¬ 
tunately, this has already been done by agitators in the wrong 
way. It will rather be our duty to guide and ennoble ; at any rate, 
it cannot be our duty to suppress for the sake of religion every 
desire of workingmen for the improvement of their condition. 
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One reason why the church, in Germany at least, and also 
in England up to the time of the Christian socialists, suffered 
the suspicion and hatred of the workingmen was because its 
representatives felt themselves called as a sort of ecclesiastical 
police to oppose every movement of dissatisfaction among them, 
without inquiring into the reasons of such dissatisfaction. What 
confidence can workingmen have in a pastor who compliments 
the manufacturer on his enterprising spirit shown in the exten¬ 
sive enlargements of his business, who contentedly dines with 
him in his new villa, but when the workingman’s wife complains 
to him of the difficulties of providing for the children, the starva¬ 
tion wages, the straitened home, etc., offers her only the comfort 
of heavenly patience, without making any attempt to induce the 
employer to fulfil his Christian duty, and in addition discourses 
upon obedience to government ? He uses categories which 
belong to the seventeenth century, and is not conscious of the 
change of social conditions. 

We reject, then, emphatically the view that the church’s 
interest in the labor movement is only to suppress it, and that 
the point of contact between its duty and that movement is that 
thus the opportunity is given to preach sermons of censure to 
workingmen. 

But we must no less reject the opposite view, which would 
make it the duty of the church to further the labor movement 
by taking sides with the workingmen. I have said above the 
church does not only have an interest in the inner life of the indi¬ 
vidual, but also in social conditions and relations; yet this must 
not be misunderstood to mean that certain social conditions are 
alone compatible with Christianity, and that the labor movement 
is ushering in the truly Christian social order. I am inclined to 
believe that this latter view is the more dangerous perversion of 
the Christian religion. While the view which we opposed 
before emphasizes so one-sidedly the supernatural character of 
Christianity that its necessary participation in the social life on 
earth is obstructed, this view drags religion down into the 
material world and realizes the kingdom of God in the estab¬ 
lishment of a social system with the equalization of all classes, 
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of the tasks of life, and of property corresponding to these. 
Under this delusion sides are taken for the workingmen in the 
name of the gospel. 

Of course, this is possible only for a theology which mis¬ 
understands the central truth of Christianity. In America it is 
the Unitarians who attempt to secularize our religion in a best 
order of society. I mention, as an example, Jaynes and his 
work Umtariatdsm as a Social Force . It is said Unitarianism 
aims at the culture of the individual character, not in the inter¬ 
est of a doubtful salvation in the future, but because it conceives 
Christianity to be the basis of the social order of this world. 
For it the kingdom of God is realized through acts of love in 
the present age. The so-called eternal life of the theologians is 
nothing else than what may be realized through Christian love 
and righteousness in the social life. The Unitarians of Germany 
—the name is applicable to an outgrowth of the school of 
Ritschl — hold the same view. Christian hope, in the sense of 
the old confessions, is entirely blotted out of their program, and 
they conceive the duty of the church to be the realization on 
earth of the Christian idea of love. 

From such a position it is not far to the dream of an order 
of society which does away with the differences among men 
even in economic and social relations. We have the explicit 
declaration from Friedrich Naumann: “Christianity has for its 
aim the abolition of poverty.” From this point of view, among 
other things, the possession of large landed estates is attacked 
as contrary to the gospel. On this theory, the connection 
between the church and the labor movement is a very close one 
and perfectly clear. The latter aims at ends which are also 
directly the ends of the gospel, viz., to bring about an order of 
society as far as possible communistic in its constitution. The 
clergy have, therefore, nothing better to do than to take the 
lead of the social democrats, in order to make it clear to them 
that in reality their party is something very Christian, and all it 
needs to do is to give up its mistaken enmity toward Christianity. 
So in Germany, some time ago, the 11 Candidat der Theologie ” 
von Wachter, and recently the former pastors Gohre and 
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Blumhardt, have publicly united with the social democracy, on the 
supposition that thus they fulfilled the ends of Christianity and 
would be the true representatives and preachers of the gospel. 

This phenomenon is nothing new. We know such a combi¬ 
nation of religion with the spirit of social revolution in the 
heathenism of pre-Christian times. We meet it in the church as 
early as the fifth century in the Donatist sect of the Circumcel- 
lians. It is found throughout the Middle Ages, and it took on a 
dangerous character in the peasants’ wars and the Anabaptists 
of the Reformation . 3 The fundamental error is a legal concep¬ 
tion of Christianity. As Moses legally established a defi¬ 
nite social system, based upon the protection of family 
property, so Christ is said to have desired to realize the ideal of 
universal equality through the renunciation of individual prop¬ 
erty and the abolition of both wealth and poverty. In all these 
phenomena in the history of the church there were present 
ideas about the abolition of war, arms, civil government, titles, 
and honors, and an outspoken disinclination to art and science. 
A representative of this legal Christianity was, for example, 
Carlstadt. Under his influence interest in theological studies 
diminished perceptibly; he himself would no longer confer the 
master’s degree, because Jesus had prohibited the use of titles. 
And, in order to realize true Christianity, he went into the 
country to serve as a waiter in peasant’s garb. 

Over against these legalistic and fanatical aberrations, Luther 
held fast to the gospel of the liberty of the children of God in 
its biblical purity. By Christian equality he understood the 
equal right of everyone to come before God without mediation 
of the papal priest caste, but not, as did Carlstadt, in the equal¬ 
ization of culture, dress, and property. By Christian liberty 
Luther understood deliverance from the fear of punishment, 
since there is no condemnation for those who are in Christ, but 
not in freedom from tithes, as did Munzer and the peasants. 
The same duty to guard Christian truths from materialistic, 

3 See their history in my work, Die christlich-socialen Ideeen der Reformationsxeit 
und ihre Vorgeschichte, Giitersloh, 1896; also in my work, Mitarbeit, ibid,; and Die 
nordafrikanischen Circumcellionen im 4 . u. j. Jahrhundert in the “ Universitatsschrift,” 
Greifswald, 1900. 
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social-political corruptions rests again upon the servants of the 
church today. The entire activity of the church is the cure of 
souls; its only purpose is through the Word to bring souls to 
Christ and keep them in him. No external conditions, whether 
of poverty or riches, can permanently deprive a soul of its call¬ 
ing to enjoy a blessed life in Christ. 

The main argument for this position is the attitude of the 
apostle Paul toward slavery. When among the Christian slaves 
of his time also there was a movement to shake off their yoke 
under the cover of Christian liberty and* brotherhood, he 
emphasized with great earnestness the duty of obedience. He 
never demanded of Christians that they should set free their 
slaves. He sent Onesimus back to Philemon. He did not declare 
slavery to be incompatible with Christianity. Therefore, neither 
can we do so. Often Paul had to give to slaves what seems to 
us too harsh admonitions, in order to prevent the idea that the 
liberty which he proclaimed had anything to do with the social 
relation between master and slave. We affirm, the abuse of 
slavery is un-Christian, and possibly we say also, this abuse is 
almost unavoidable. In the above sense we work for the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery everywhere, but not in the sense that there is a 
Christian law regulating the external relations of men to one 
another, or the outward form of social dependence. 

Therefore we can no more appeal to the gospel in the inter¬ 
est of the aims of the labor movement, so far as these have for 
their end the equalization of the classes and the abolition of 
capital, than we can appeal to it against them. For we affirm 
that the aim of Christianity is to win men for the kingdom of 
heaven, and that can be done under every social condition, in 
every social state, and under any kind of political organization. 

And yet it was necessary to maintain the proposition that 
the church has an interest in social conditions as well as in the 
individual disposition. We have shown what was not meant by 
that proposition. It is not meant that the realization or reten¬ 
tion of definite social relations is the aim and end of the church. 
Nevertheless, these may become means to an end. Let us now 
make that clear. 
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However much we emphasize that the gospel is intended for 
the soul of man, still we are not less convinced that God has 
united soul and body into one. The importance of this fact may 
be underestimated to the detriment of the spiritual life. Man 
certainly has a body in which the soul that is destined for sal¬ 
vation dwells. And bodily conditions influence the life of the 
soul. There is a certain refined philosophy which is so taken 
up with the life of the soul that it despises all material things. 
This was the case with the old heathen philosophy in its con¬ 
tempt of the humbler callings of life. From it the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages borrowed the same view by differentiating 
between a life of meditation and contemplation as alone worthy 
of a Christian, and the civil life as a lower phase. Similarly, 
also, the intellectualism of the theology of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury has often misunderstood the importance of external rela¬ 
tions, and particularly with reference to the Christian life of 
faith and holiness. We must recognize that the latter is affected 
when the mind is engrossed with external circumstances and 
conditions. According to the Scriptures, the two means which 
the prince of darkness uses to turn away men from Christ are 
the world and the flesh. We do not here speak of the latter. 
But how shall we translate the biblical expression 44 world ” into 
the language of our time ? We shall not go wrong if we say 
44 the world” is the environment. In the parable of the four 
kinds of soil Jesus shows his disciples how environment affects 
the spiritual life. And does not every Christian have the experi¬ 
ence that love and faith are more difficult in certain circum¬ 
stances than in others ? Is not scriptural fasting a testimony 
that the Christian must withdraw for a time from many relations 
in order to escape without damage to his inner life ? Do not 
missionaries have the experience that in the case of different 
peoples the reception of the gospel is affected in different 
degrees, not only by the condition of the heart, but also by the 
differing circumstances ? It is a fact of missionary history that 
not infrequently missionaries work without success for a long 
time, because the circumstances which they find stand in the 
way. So, then, everywhere the Christian life is affected by the 
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circumstances surrounding a man, be it that they support, or 
assist even by their very opposition, or else that they prevent 
and tempt to evil. 

To these external conditions, moreover, belong also the 
social relations, i. those relations in which the individual is 
involved in consequence of the economic, moral, and social con¬ 
dition of the class or the whole nation. Certainly rich people 
can be saved. But Jesus himself points out the danger to the 
soul which may arise from riches (Luke 18:24). These dan¬ 
gers may vary in degree, according as the legislation of a 
country permits greater or less freedom in the abuse of wealth. 
The same we must say of poverty. Certainly poor people can 
be saved. But there is a kind of poverty which blunts in great 
measure the receptivity of the soul for divine truth. Concern¬ 
ing the children of Israel in Egypt it is said: “They hearkened 
not unto Moses for anguish of spirit and for cruel bondage ” 
(Exod. 6:9). A social condition is there described which seri¬ 
ously affected the religious life, a condition under which pastoral 
work is almost impossible. But also in modern times do we 
know of labor conditions very similar to that cruel bondage 
coupled with anguish and distress of spirit. When the pastor 
meets with these, he will, in spite of them, try again and again 
to reach the soul, but he will not stop with making a change in 
these conditions a subject of prayer; he will also work for that 
end so far as it is in his power. 

He will take the same attitude toward everything in social 
life which tends to temptation, whether by making sin attractive 
to the senses or by deadening mind and conscience. How 
dangerous it is for workingmen to receive on Saturday their 
weekly wages in a place where liquor is sold! The pastor who 
sees the evil consequences of this (drunkenness, abuse of wife 
and children, poverty, etc.) will of course endeavor to bring 
the soul to Christ; he will work for a change of heart; but will 
he not at the same time exert his influence for the abolition of 
such an institution, 1*. be interested in bringing about a differ¬ 
ent social condition ? But the moment he does this he partici¬ 
pates in the labor question, yet without going outside his pastoral 
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duties. The same can be shown in numberless other relations. 
There is another class of cases where it is the duty of the state to 
interfere with its mighty arm. In Germany the state has realized 
its duty to protect the weak, not only in the battle for physical 
existence, but also in that for moral development. As in 
America some states prohibit the sale of liquor in order to pro¬ 
tect the weak against their own weakness, so Germany has under¬ 
taken by legislation an extended protection of youth. I refer 
to the law of guardianship, which went into effect only this 
year, and to the introduction previously of compulsory educa¬ 
tion in Christian institutions, the protection of Sunday, and the 
like. 

Whoever takes part in politics in order to secure such laws 
works in the interest of the kingdom of God. And we do not 
see why the church should not work for a change of such evil 
conditions. Young people whom we have confirmed we see 
exposed to many dangers when they leave us, dangers which 
arise chiefly from the insufficient oversight which juvenile work¬ 
ers receive. Daily in my prayers I remember them in their 
dangers; but should I not also rejoice when these dangers 
become less through stricter discipline? Should I not also 
myself try to improve such conditions ? And if all pastors in 
any country, having the same experiences with the young 
people under their care, unite in protests and petitions to the 
legislative powers, do they thereby leave the sphere of their 
pastoral work ? Well do we know that not all temptations can 
be removed, and that the Christian must withstand many temp¬ 
tations to become tried in the faith; but wilfully to let dangers 
remain that can be removed, that is tempting God. 

When I was a pastor in a large manufacturing town, I saw 
how the family life of the workingmen was very much harmed 
through the long hours of labor. The family had no evening 
together, for the children were already asleep when the father 
came home from the factory, and in the morning he had to leave 
again before they were awake. How can there be any 14 bring¬ 
ing up ” under such conditions ? What becomes of the duty 
the workingman owes to his own soul in such circumstances ? I 
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considered it therefore my Christian duty to ask and admonish the 
manufacturers to shorten the hours of labor. And this I did as 
a pastor. But I cannot deny that in so doing I found myself 
in the midst of the labor movement. 

And this gives us a new field for pastoral work. Social rela¬ 
tions bring temptation, not only to the workingmen and the poor, 
but also to employers. They in their turn are greatly tempted 
to sacrifice the interests of their employes when competition 
impels them to the utmost exertion of their powers. Thus it 
may happen that even noble-minded and Christian employers 
become guilty of injustice and unkindness to their employes, 
either because they are not sufficiently able to put themselves 
in their places, or else because the actions of their selfish and 
conscienceless competitors force them to it. In this state of 
things it becomes the duty of the church, on the one hand, to 
make conscience keener and stronger by the preaching of right¬ 
eousness and love, and, on the other hand, to endeavor to secure 
such regulations as will make it most difficult to do violence to 
these Christian virtues. 

I mention one more example where the connection between 
pastoral work and social conditions becomes most evident. It 
is the question of proper dwelling places. At the last Anglican 
church, congress, in October, 1900, a report upon this subject 
was given by Rev. Mr. Horsley. He was for twenty-four years 
pastor in London, and came to know dwellings of workjngmen 
in which, according to his opinion, it is impossible to lead a 
Christian life. But we have the same state of things in all large 
cities, and not only in large cities, but also in smaller ones, and 
not only in cities, but also in the country. The family is the 
germ cell of society. To protect the family life, to build it up, 
to make it Christian—this must ever be the aim of the philan¬ 
thropist. The stronghold of family life is a family home. But 
innumerable abodes of workingmen do not deserve the name of 
homes. But even where it is not the case that more than one 
family lives in the same place, the rooms are often so small as 
to make an orderly family life impossible. When parents and 
children, little ones and those of older years, sleep together 
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without separation in one room, there is no possibility of bring¬ 
ing them up in modesty and chastity. When, in addition to this, 
part of the room is rented to lodgers of both sexes, the con¬ 
dition of things is simply abominable. Besides, there is the 
discomfort and dirt. What sort of life does the soul live in 
such places ? Children have no room to prepare their school 
lessons; nor can anything be done for mutual entertainment, 
advancement, and edification. When a pastor steps into such 
a house, the feeling immediately comes over him that a change 
must be made. Rev. Mr. Horsley says: 11 To preach in such 
homes chastity and the fear of God, without doing anything to 
change things, is not only a fruitless attempt, but religious 
insanity." 

Thus is shown the close connection of the pastor's work with 
that of the economist. How shall an improvement in the homes 
of the workingmen be brought about ? The giving of money to 
enable the individual to rent a better house would be only 
childish work. There is a twofold possibility: it may be done 
through societies or through laws. Christian societies instituted 
for that purpose existed in Germany in the forties of the century 
just closed. At that time V. A. Huber founded the mutual 
building association, which developed a humane activity, though 
at first it found but little appreciation. In the last decade the 
Inner Mission has taken up this work. The most zealous worker 
for the improvement of workingmen's homes has been Pastor v. 
Bodelschwingh who founded the society called the “Working¬ 
men’s Home Society." However, public sentiment in Germany 
inclines to the view that the state should be called on to give 
assistance here. And though in this way political activity for 
the improvement of dwellings is developed, yet the home ques¬ 
tion can never be separated from pastoral work, and therefore 
the pastor, because of his calling, cannot rid himself of the duty 
of participating in these efforts. 

We have rejected the view that the duty of the church toward 
the labor movement is its suppression, and likewise we have 
rejected the opposite view that its duty, according to the gospel, 
is to promote the efforts of the workingmen toward communism. 
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Nevertheless, the pastoral duty of the church includes an 
inquiry into the social conditions with which the labor move¬ 
ment is concerned, in order to determine how far they are 
detrimental or favorable to the development of the religious and 
moral life. And the representatives of the gospel through 
which the souls of men are to be saved cannot be excused from 
exerting an influence upon this development. The influence 
actually exerted by Christianity upon labor conditions and upon 
society in general throughout the centuries is to be explained 
from this point of view. Once more we take slavery as an 
example. The greater the number of slave-owners that were 
converted in the early periods of the Christian church, the bet¬ 
ter treatment the slaves received. It was one thing to be the 
slave of a heathen master, and another to be one in a Christian 
home. The apostle characterizes the former class in 1 Tim. 6:1 
as “servants under the yoke.” The more the Christian status 
and treatment of slaves prevailed, an influence was necessarily 
exerted upon slavery in general. And so we actually find a 
milder legislation in regard to the treatment of slaves in the 
second Christian century. 

Similarly, if at the present time the church in the interest of 
pastoral work demands a better treatment of minors, an improve¬ 
ment in workingmen’s homes, etc., this demand will exert a 
slow but certain influence upon public opinion, and through it 
there will also come changes in the social conditions, coinciding 
frequently with the aims of the labor movement. Christianity 
everywhere has secured benefits for all civilized life, even with¬ 
out directly aiming at these. But in order to appreciate duly 
this influence, there is needed a deeper inquiry into the laws 
of the development of social conditions, such as I have tried to 
give in my work, Die Mitarbeit der Kirche an der Losung der 
socialen Frage , auf Grund einer kurzgefassten Volkswirtschaftslehre 
und tines Systems der christlichen Socialethik (second edition, 
1897). 

At every point of contact, however, between the work of the 
church and social movements these two things are equally to be 
maintained: (1) The only duty of the church is to work for the 
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cure of souls. It has to prepare the way for the kingdom of 
God in this world of sin and imperfection, leaving it to the Lord 
himself to establish it when he comes in glory. (2) The soul is 
no abstract being, but it is influenced in many ways through the 
body with its desires, impulses, and environment. To strive to 
make these latter as helpful as possible must therefore not 
seldom be the imperative duty of the pastor. Here we find the 
point of contact between the work of the church and the labor 
movement. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF CIVILIZED MAN. 

By A. H. Sayck, 

Oxford, England. 

Recent archaeological discoveries in the East have empha¬ 
sized two facts: the antiquity of oriental culture and the inti¬ 
mate relations that existed from an early date between the 
nations of western Asia and the eastern basin of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Civilized man had his earliest home in Babylonia and 
Egypt and the countries adjoining them, and as far back as our 
researches have yet carried us we find him enjoying the arts 
and sciences of cultivated life. The obsidian vases found in the 
tombs of Menes and his immediate successors indicate inter¬ 
course between the Egypt of the First Dynasty and the ALgean 
sea; the seal-cylinders and use of clay as a writing material, 
which the prehistoric graves of Upper Egypt have revealed to 
us, imply a migration of the elements of culture from the 
Euphrates to the Nile ; even the sacred trees of primaeval Egypt 
have been shown by Dr. Schweinfurth to have come from the 
coasts of southern Arabia. At a somewhat later date the Sume¬ 
rian princes of Chaldaea imported limestone from the Lebanon 
and diorite from the peninsula of Sinai. The culture of the 
ancient oriental world goes back to a remote past, and it was 
linked together by the closest ties. 

Of this culture the art of writing formed an integral part. 
And the writing did not consist only of pictographs employed to 
record a few public events or the festivals of a priestly calendar; 
it was the instrument of an advanced culture, and as such was 
used with a literary aim. Already on the potsherds of the First 
Egyptian Dynasty we find a cursive script, and the cuneiform 
characters of Babylonia are but the letters of a running-hand. 
The pictures out of which they have developed are often 
unrecognizable even on the oldest monuments that have been 
brought to light; unlike the more conservative Egyptians, the 
Babylonians did not preserve their pictorial hieroglyphics by 
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the side of the cursive characters of a later age. The ancient 
culture of the East was literary as far back as we can trace its 
history. 

This is a fact which for many years I preached in vain to 
an unbelieving world. Then came the discovery of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, which proved that, to a certain extent at any 
rate, my contention was right. They showed that in the Mosaic 
age education was widely extended throughout the civilized 
East. Not only in Egypt and Babylonia, but in Canaan and Asia 
Minor as well, men and even women were reading and writing 
and carrying on with one another an active correspondence. 
And in the larger half of this literary area the correspondence 
was conducted in a foreign language and script. The Babylo¬ 
nian language and the complicated Babylonian syllabary were 
used, not only on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
but also in Palestine and Egypt, in Syria and Cappadocia. By 
the side of the archive-chambers and libraries there must have 
been schools and teachers. The literary works of Babylonia 
were carried even as far as Egypt, where they became the 
text-books of the young scribes. We need not wonder, there¬ 
fore, if the old legends and traditions of Babylonia made their 
way to Canaan along with the other elements of Babylonian 
culture, and there received a local coloring. The principles of 
the Babylonian cosmology reappear in that of Phoenicia, and the 
chief deities of the Babylonian pantheon gave their names to 
the cities and high-places of Canaan. 

But the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna tablets did not stop 
here. They further proved that the influence of the literary 
culture of Babylonia upon western Asia must have been of long 
duration. The Babylonian syllabary had been, as it were, domes¬ 
ticated in various parts of the oriental world. It had assumed 
one shape among the Amorites, another among the peoples of 
Asia Minor. It had branched off into different forms like the 
so-called Phoenician alphabet in later days. The use of it in 
other lands than Babylonia itself could have been no new thing 
in the Mosaic age. 

The discovery of the Tel el-Amarna tablets has been followed 
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by other discoveries which confirm and extend the inferences 
derived from them. The excavations of the French, and above 
all of the Americans, in Babylonia have poured a flood of light 
on the literary and political history of that country. We have 
learned that already in the time of Abraham Canaan was a 
Babylonian province, and on a monument dedicated to the 
Canaanitish goddess Aghratum or AshSrah, and now in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, Khammu-rabi or Ammurapi, the Amraphel of 
Genesis, is entitled simply “the king of the Amorite land," the 
name under which Syria and Palestine were known. Indeed, the 
monument seems to have been erected by a native of Canaan, 
Ibi-Ashratum the son of Shebuel by name, and the fact that it 
is written in the Sumerian language of primaeval Chaldaea shows 
that the Canaanitish foreigner studied, not only Semitic Baby¬ 
lonian, but non-Semitic Sumerian as well. It was found in the 
ruins of the temple of the sun-god at Sippara, and may there¬ 
fore have been set up by one of those “Amoritish” merchants 
who, as we know from the contract tablets, had a district 
assigned to them in the neighborhood of the city. 

Intercourse between Babylonia and Palestine, however, was 
already old in the age of Amraphel. Centuries earlier Sargon 
of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin had carried their arms to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and included Syria and Canaan in 
a Babylonian empire. And the literary culture of Babylonia 
was already far advanced. There were libraries and readers, 
written laws and the records of trials, contracts and deeds, and 
other documents which testify to the existence of a large and 
well-educated trading community. There was even an organized 
postal service, and a cadastral survey, published by M. Thureau- 
Dangin (Revue stnutique , April, 1897), mentions a “ governor ” 
of the Amorites who bears the Canaanitish name of Uru-Malik 
or Urimelech. The conquest of western Asia by Sargon neces¬ 
sarily brought in its train the literary culture of the Babylonians. 
A knowledge of the Babylonian script and literature was carried 
from the Euphrates to the borders of Egypt. 

And in Egypt itself recent excavations have made it clear 
that literary culture, and therewith authentic contemporaneous 
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history, are far older than had been supposed. The tombs of 
Menes and his successors of the First Dynasty have been dis¬ 
covered, and the art and culture disclosed by them prove to have 
been as highly advanced as they were in the age of the Fourth 
Dynasty. And yet it is but a few years since the kings whose 
splendid tombs have thus been revealed, with their wealth of 
artistically wrought jewelry and exquisitely carved ivories, were 
pronounced to be “fabulous” and “semi-mythical”! So far 
from being mythical, however, they mark the bloom of a period 
of advanced artistic and literary culture; the hieroglyphic sys¬ 
tem of writing had long since been perfected and stereotyped, 
and a running-hand had been formed out of it. It even seems 
probable that by the side of this native Egyptian script another, 
less pictorial, script was known which, though not so well 
adapted to artistic purposes, was easier to write and under¬ 
stand. 

While the natural writing material of Babylonia was clay, 
that of Egypt was the fibrous pith of the papyrus. Babylonia 
was an alluvial plain, where stone was practically unknown, and 
where accordingly every pebble was precious. Here, therefore, 
the art of the gem-cutter first developed; the pebbles were 
cut into cylindrical form, and, after being engraved with figures 
and inscriptions, were used as seals. They were attached to the 
wrist by a string which passed through a hole that had been 
driven through them from end to end, and after being rolled over 
wet clay left upon it the impression of the name and design 
which had been carved upon them. Such an invention was 
obvious and natural in Babylonia, but nowhere else in the ancient 
oriental world. 

Least of all was it natural in Upper Egypt. Egypt was a 
land of stone, and only in a few places did clay exist which was 
fit to receive and retain the impression of a seal. Elsewhere 
the soil was loamy and friable, mixed with the sand which the 
Nile brings down from the deserts of Nubia. The seal-cylinder 
with its concomitant, the use of clay for the purposes of writing, 
could never have been invented in Egypt; it must have come 
from without to the valley of the Nile. 
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It is, therefore, a significant fact that the seal-cylinder and 
the inscribed clay belong to the earliest period of Egyptian 
history. With the rise of the historic dynasties their employ¬ 
ment begins to cease. In the so-called “ prehistoric ” graves 
multitudes of stone and wooden cylinders have been found ; at 
Negadiya, opposite Girja, Dr. Reisner has discovered one of gold 
with the Ka -name of Menes upon it, and the tombs of the kings 
of the first three dynasties are full of clay sealings over which 
the cylinder has been rolled. As time goes on, however, the 
cylinder becomes larger and more sumptuous, but less common; 
the clay sealings which testify to the use of it grow more and 
more rare, and finally come to an end altogether. Under the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties the ivory rod on which the 
cylinder had turned takes its place, and the scarab is used as a 
seal. If the seal-cylinder still lingers under a changed form, it 
is only as an antiquarian survival; it had never been native to 
the country, and consequently, in spite of Egyptian conservatism, 
was doomed eventually to disappear. It was an exotic like the 
sacred trees which, Dr. Schweinfurth tells us, were emigrants 
from southern Arabia, and accordingly died out when religious 
veneration ceased to protect and preserve them. 

The seal-cylinder thus bears testimony to contact or inter¬ 
course between Egypt and Babylonia in those early days when 
as yet Menes had not united the kingdoms of the north and 
south. The culture of the dynastic Egyptians must have been 
influenced by that of “ the land of Shinar.” Some scholars 
would go still farther and maintain that it was derived from the 
culture of Babylonia. Personally I believe that they are right; 
customs like the use of brick for building purposes on the stony 
soil of Upper Egypt, as well as the traditions of the Egyptians 
themselves, which described the gradual conquest of the country 
by Horus and his followers the “ smiths,” incline me to such a 
view. But whether or not we are to see in the dynastic Egyp¬ 
tians, with their weapons of copper and bronze, emigrants from 
Babylonia, it is clear that some of the chief elements in their 
culture were of Babylonian origin. The application of the engi¬ 
neer’s art to irrigation more especially was first developed in the 
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Babylonian plain; its application to the Nile and its branches 
was of later date. 

But pre-Menic Egypt had intercourse not with Babylonia 
merely; the broken vases of obsidian found in the tombs of 
Menes and his successors show that there was intercourse also with 
the people of the iEgean. The island of Melos was the nearest 
source from which the obsidian could have been obtained, and 
at how early a date its mines of obsidian were worked has been 
made evident by the recent excavations of the British School of 
Athens in the island itself, not to speak of those of Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik. Already in the pyramid texts of the Fifth 
and Sixth Dynasties we hear of the Mediterranean, or “circle of 
the great green,” whose inhabitants were known as the Ha-nibu, 
a name in which the Egyptians themselves saw two of their own 
words, “ north ” and “lords,” while later generations identified 
it with “Ionian.” Long before the Mykenaean period the 
Ha-nibu of Melos had been carrying their knives of obsidian to 
the other islands of the ;Egean and receiving in return the 
marble that was found in them. When the first settlement was 
founded at Phylakopi in Melos, the volcanic glass was already 
manufactured into implements of daily use. 

The first settlement was followed by a second in which the 
primitive art of the first attained a higher level. The rude 
incised black pottery made way for vases with geometric patterns, 
some of which are for the first time marked with the characters 
of a linear script. With the process of time these characters 
become more numerous and more frequently repeated ; occasion¬ 
ally two or three are combined together, and seem therefore to 
have possessed syllabic values. 

It was in the age of the third settlement at Phylakopi that 
the traces of this primitive writing are most frequent. The 
third settlement, indeed, introduces us to a period of consider¬ 
able culture in the history of the iCgean. The city was sur¬ 
rounded with massive walls; the houses were incrusted with 
painted stucco, and the pottery was ornamented with beautifully 
painted designs which exhibit spirited drawing and realistic art. 
Vases make their appearance belonging to the so-called Kamdrais 
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class, whose earliest home appears to have been in Krete, and 
we find ourselves in the presence of a civilization which belongs 
to the same age as that of the neolithic city on whose site stood 
the palace of Minos discovered by Dr. A. J. Evans at Knossos. 
The third settlement at Phylakopi is thickly covered with the 
debris of the Mykenaean epoch ; the palace of Minos at Knossos 
similarly transports us* to the full bloom of Mykenaean culture. 
Like the neolithic remains of Knossos, the third settlement of 
Phylakopi bears witness to an iEgean civilization which immedi¬ 
ately preceded that of Mykenae. 

The same testimony is borne by the mounds of Hissarlik 
where the excavations of Schliemann have been supplemented 
and corrected by those of Dorpfeld. Here, too, the 44 Mykenaean ” 
stratum, in which Schliemann thought he saw the evidences of a 
Lydian occupation, lies above the ruins of three villages which 
succeeded, one after the other, to the great walled prehistoric 
city—the second city of Schliemann’s list—which must have 
been overthrown centuries before the foundation of Mykenaean 
Troy Its pottery is of the age of the pottery of the first settle¬ 
ment at Phylakopi, none with geometric patterns having been 
found on the site, but the civilization to which it testifies is that 
of the third Melian settlement rather than that of the first. 
Huge spearheads formed of the obsidian of Melos have been dis¬ 
interred from its ruins, as well as inscribed objects—a whorl 
and a seal on which are engraved the characters of a syllabary 
closely resembling that of Cyprus. So close, indeed, is the 
resemblance that it is possible to identify most of them and to 
read on the seal the name or the word E-si-re. 

A discovery made last spring by Dr. Evans enables us to 
assign an approximate date to the neolithic settlement at Knossos. 
Among the foundations of the palace of Minos he found the 
alabaster lid of an Egyptian vase, bearing the cartouches of the 
Hyksos Pharaoh Khiyan, the Iannas of Manetho. We may con¬ 
clude, therefore, that the palace, with its sumptuous architec¬ 
ture and brilliant frescoes, was erected not long subsequently to 
the eighteenth century B. C., and that in Krete, at any rate, the 
bloom of Mykenaean art and culture extended from about 1700 
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B. C. to 1200 B. C. How high this culture had reached maybe 
judged from the carved gems, some of which are as finely cut 
and show as advanced an artistic conception as the best intaglios 
of the classical Greek age. 

But more precious objects even than intaglios have been 
found within the precincts of the palace of Minos. These are 
the inscribed tablets of which many hundreds have been dis¬ 
interred. They fall into two divisions. In one part of the 
palace, and in one part only, tablets of yellow clay and curious 
shapes have been discovered, the inscriptions on which consist 
of pictographs, the existence of which was first made known by 
Dr. Evans some few years ago. He has traced them to the 
eastern end of the island, where they seem to have constituted 
the script of the original inhabitants of the country, the Eteo- 
Kretans of the Greek writers, and the collection of tablets on 
which they were inscribed must have come to Knossos from 
tributary princes. Some of the tablets are shaped like crescents, 
others have the form of balls, and the words occurring in them 
are divided from one another by a cross. 

Quite different are the tablets, collections of which have 
been met with in various parts of the palace. They are made 
of black clay and are of the usual Babylonian shape. The 
words and single lines are divided from each other by lines, 
and the characters are linear and not pictographic. A few of 
the characters are ideographic, and so give a clue to the meaning 
of the inscriptions in which they are found, but the greater num¬ 
ber are phonetic and constitute a syllabary which, like that of 
Cyprus, consists of about seventy signs. Several of the signs 
are identical in form with signs that occur in the Cypriote sylla¬ 
bary ; other signs meet us again on the pottery of Phylakopi 
The script is evidently that of the 44 Mykenaean ” lords of Knossos, 
and must henceforth be regarded as characteristic of Mykenaean 
culture. 

The discovery is peculiarly gratifying to myself. For more 
than twenty years I had maintained that Mykenaean culture 
implied a system of phonetic writing, and that, if no traces of 
it had been discovered, this was due to accident or careless 
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excavating. I had further maintained that it was a system of 
which the Cypriote syllabary and the non-Greek letters in the 
alphabets of Asia Minor were survivors, and that inscriptions in 
the characters of the syllabary had actually been found at Troy. 
It is needless to say that “criticism,” so called, laughed at my 
credulity; but the laugh is now on the other side. 

In the bloom of the Mykenaean age, that is to say, in the 
Mosaic age of Hebrew history, the art of writing was thus known 
and practiced, not only in western Asia and Egypt, but through¬ 
out the eastern basin of the Mediterranean as well. And the 
script that was used by the peoples of Krete and Cyprus, of 
Asia Minor and Greece, was not the cumbrous hieroglyphic sys¬ 
tem of Egypt or the cuneiform syllabary of Babylonia; it was, 
on the contrary, a phonetic system of comparative simplicity, the 
pictorial beginnings of which had been so long left behind that 
the characters had become linear and conventional. It was, in 
fact, the precursor of the so-called Phoenician alphabet, and Dr. 
Evans has even been tempted to derive the latter from it. In 
this I do not follow him; but it is certain that just as the use of 
the clay tablet indicates Babylonian influence, so the adoption of 
the Phoenician alphabet may have been influenced by a previous 
acquaintance with the Kretan syllabary. 

Between Krete and the neighboring coast of Palestine there 
must have been close and frequent intercourse. Greek tradition 
remembered the “command of the sea” once enjoyed by Minos 
of Knossos, and, according to Stephanus of Byzantium, Gaza 
bore the names of Min6a and I6n£, while the sea that lay between 
it and Krete was known as the 44 Ionian.” At Jerusalem itself 
a stone weight with an inscription in Cypriote characters was 
found by Sir Charles Warren under the pavement of Robinson’s 
Arch, 1 the age of which, however, is uncertain, and the Myke¬ 
naean pottery discovered at Lachish and Tell es-S4fi points 
unmistakably to a connection with Krete. It is not until the 
Dorian invasion had destroyed the Mykenaean culture and 
Phoenicia had succeeded to the maritime empire of Minos that 

1 1 have given a copy and reading of the inscription in the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, January, 1893, P* 3 1 * 
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the pottery of southern Palestine ceases to connect itself with 
that of Greece and resembles instead the pottery of the iron- 
age of Cyprus.* Krete, in fact, was probably the home of 
the Philistines of the Old Testament, and their settlement in 
Canaan may have been the result of the Dorian invasion. The 
Philistines were called also Cherethites, which the Septuagint 
version of Ezekiel (25:16) and Zephaniah (2:5) transliterates 
as “Kretans.” Some years ago I discovered the names of Kap- 
tar or Caphtor and Kasluhet or Casluhim among the geographical 
cartouches in the Egyptian temple of Kom Ombos, and it was 
from Caphtor and Casluhim that the Philistines are said by the 
Old Testament writers to have come. That Caphtor should be 
Krete is by no means a modern idea, and it is even possible that 
the name is merely a derivative from that of the Kaft of the 
Egyptian monuments who brought as tribute to the Pharaoh 
ingots and vases of the same patterns as those which have been 
revealed to us by the excavations in the palace of Minos. 

However this may be, we now know that the use of writing 
for literary purposes was by no means confined to the great 
kingdoms of the Euphrates and the Nile. Long before the 
Mosaic age a linear script was in use in the eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean, which was derived from pictographs of 
“jEgean” or Asianic origin. The ancestors of the Philistines 
were acquainted with it, and the Amorite pottery found in the 
mounds of Palestine is inscribed with allied characters. It is no 
longer necessary, therefore, to suppose that all the early litera¬ 
ture of Canaan was written in the cuneiform syllabary of Baby¬ 
lonia; there was a simpler syllabary nearer home in which the 
languages of the Canaanitish tribes could have been expressed as 
easily and as readily as in the letters of the 14 Phoenician ” alpha¬ 
bet. The Israelites, whether in Egypt or in Palestine, were sur¬ 
rounded by literary systems of writing to an even greater extent 
than we have previously imagined, and the difficulties involved 
in the theory that Moses and his contemporaries employed either 
the cuneiform of Babylonia or the hieratic of Egypt disappear 

*See F. B. Welch in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
October, 1900, pp. 342-50. 
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as soon as we allow that they may have made use of a syllabary 
which resembled the later Phoenician alphabet. It must be 
remembered that characters belonging to this syllabary have 
been met with, not only on the pottery of pre-Mosaic Canaan, 
but also on that of Egypt centuries before the Mosaic era; they 
were known to the potters of the Fayytim and Upper Egypt, and 
with far more reason were therefore likely to have been known 
to the sh6khs and overseers of the Israelitish tribes. 
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BLOOD-REVENGE IN ARABIA AND ISRAEL. 


By Walter M. Patton, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Blood-Revenge in Arabia. —Among the Arabs there has always 
been a sense of grave responsibility in connection with the shedding 
of even animal blood. Allah’s permission for the killing of an animal 
is always sought, and the slayer exclaims, as he strikes the knife into 
the victim, bismillah , “ in Allah’s name.” * When a beast is to be 
killed for food, the whole clan is regarded as joining in the act of the 
slayer, and after the feast is prepared, they are invited to it or come 
without invitation.* This sense of responsibility in connection with 
the shedding of blood rests upon the fundamental Semitic notion that 
the blood holds the life, and that the life is sacred to the god of the 
tribe or community. The same conception lies at the basis of the 
immemorial custom of blood-revenge. It is felt that the blood of a 
man is sacred and cannot be spilled without divine sanctions. Another 
fundamental Semitic conception, moreover, is that of a bond consti¬ 
tuted by sharing in a common blood. This common blood takes in 
all the members of the same kin ; and, by the proprietary rights of 
the tribal god in their blood and his participation in it brought about 
by sacrifices and sacrificial meals in which he is regarded as entering 
into blood-bond with his worshipers, it includes, as well, the tribal 
god . 3 

The obligation of blood-revenge arises in cases of man-slaying 
where the common blood of a kin has been violated by a member of 
another kin and the sacred rights of the tribal god thereby invaded.* 
Where a kinsman kills another kinsman, there is no blood-revenge 
resting as an obligation upon the tribe or any member of it. In this 
case sacrilege has been committed which can be expiated only by the 

* W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites , 2d ed., p. 417. Cf. Hughes, 
Notys on Muhammadanism , 3d ed., pp. 143,176. 

•Smith, op. cit. % p. 284. Cf, Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta , Vol. I, p. 46. 

* Smith, op. cit. t pp. 40 f. 

4 Post, Entwicklungsgesch. d. Familienrech/s t p. 113 ; W. Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia , p. 22 ; Burckhardt, Beduinen u . Wahaby 
(German ed.), p. 251. 
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formal exclusion of the manslayer from the kin or by a judicial exe¬ 
cution (in which, originally, no blood was shed ). 5 In either of these 
events the whole kin acts as a unity, and the action is public and judi¬ 
cial— not private, as is always, in some sense, the case where blood- 
revenge is in question. 

There can be no doubt that the custom of blood-revenge is reli¬ 
gious. The rights of the tribal god have been violated, and he joins 
the dead man’s kin in seeking vengeance. His displeasure will cause 
him to break off communion with them, should they not avenge the 
shed blood. Moreover, the spirit of the dead must be propitiated. 

When one of another kin has been killed, there is no feeling among 
the Arabs that the slayer has committed any sin. They know that 
the other tribe will avenge the blood, but with them sacred blood is 
the blood of kinsmen only, and obligations of a religious nature are 
to the kin god only . 6 The slayer’s people owe nothing to the tribal 
god of the slain man’s people. 

We have in many cases, as might be expected, the religious ele¬ 
ment in blood-revenge rather buried out of sight by more natural 
motives. Not to speak of motives of private passion and tribal hos¬ 
tility, in blood-revenge more than in many other features of Arab life 
we find expressed the aristocratic feeling of family honor common to 
tribal peoples generally, but in Arabia prevailing to a degree rarely 
met with elsewhere . 7 It is the honor of the kin, as well as sacred usage, 
which forbids that a kinsman’s blood remain unavenged, and which 
equally forbids that the kindred of the slain should take the initiative 
for a settlement of the feud by payment of the bloodwit. It is a say¬ 
ing current among the Beduin : “ I will have my revenge, if I should be 
cast into hell for it.”* In many cases other obligations are entirely 
disregarded that this of avenging blood and vindicating the closely 
related honor of family or tribe may be discharged . 9 Long wars 
result really from the desire to avenge the tribal honor, though nomi¬ 
nally, and it may be in the beginning, to avenge the blood of a tribes¬ 
man. Mohammed Ali tried to do away with blood-revenge in Egypt 
in the beginning of the last—the nineteenth—century, by making it a 
criminal offense, but the Fellaheen kept up the practice in spite of his 

s Kinship and Marriage , pp. 22, 38; The Religion of the Semites , pp. 272 f.; 
Procksch, Ueber die Blutrache bei den vorislamischen Arabem u . Mohammeds Stel- 
lung »u ihr , p. 3. 

* The Religion of the Semites , pp. 272 f. 7 Cf Beduin en u. PVahaby , p. 253. 

• Ibid. 9 Religion of the Semites , p. 272; Beduinen u. fVahaby, p. 252. 
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penalties . 10 About the same time, SaCid, the Wahaby leader in Arabia, 
sought to induce the tribes to accept the principle of bloodwit in all 
cases where blood-revenge might be deemed a duty. He did not suc¬ 
ceed ; but, on the contrary, secured to himself on all sides reproach 
for his pains.” 

In examining blood-revenge more closely, we look first at the atti¬ 
tude of the slain man’s kindred and tribe toward it. This one of the 
two interested parties considers that a great wrong has been done by 
the violator of its kindred blood. The other party does not, however, 
consider its accused member to have done anything wrong, though his 
act may have been imprudent because of its likely consequences to 
himself and his people.” 

Responsibility for blood-revenge rested primarily upon the raht 
9 o ^ 

(Japp. This, according to Burckhardt ,* 3 included all the descendants 
of a great-great-grandfather; that is, five generations. It extended 

9 ✓ O 9 

downward to the humsa the fifth generation from a given 

ancestor. Women were within the raht, but were not regarded when 
reference was made to those who were its members. Among the males, 
or, in other words, the members of the raht group, the brother and the 
eldest son were nearly equal in their responsibility for blood-fevenge. 1 * 
From my own observation, I would say that the greater responsibility 
rested upon the brother rather than upon the son. These two were the 
first heirs of a man, as well. In fact, there seems to be some kind of 
relationship between these two things, inheritance and blood-revenge. 
This is suggested by the sharing of brother and son, not only in 
inheritance, as we have just said, but in the bloodwit, where that was 
accepted instead of revenge. 

A father was seldom called upon to undertake the execution of 
vengeance. A person killed was generally one capable of bearing 
arms and engaging in war, and in the case of such a one his father 
may be assumed to be of such an age as would direct that the duty of 
revenge should be left to those more able to perform it .* 5 The respon¬ 
sible position of a father in relation to his family it is hardly likely 

*° Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 252. “ Procksch, p. II. 

"Ibid., p. 253. 13 Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 121. 

14 Procksch, p. 26. One of these two, according to Mohammedan law, is the 
one to recite the service over a dead kinsman at his burial. See Hughes, Notes, 
p. 188. 

But cf . Procksch, pp. 27 f. 
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was considered an obstacle to his assuming the obligation in question, 
for the brother of the slain, who was unquestionably under obligation, 
would in many cases have the same responsibility of family headship 
resting upon him. When no one nearer than he was available, how¬ 
ever, it might occur, and did actually occur, that the father had to 
intervene. Procksch says 16 that even the head of the group might be 
called upon to act. If, for inability or other cause, a brother or eldest 
son did not assume the execution of revenge, the duty passed downward 
to each of the other sons in turn, until the youngest was reached, and 
then was transferred to the sons of a brother. There are some cases 
where women have taken upon them the avenging of a brother, father, 
or son . 17 In these instances we may suppose that, generally, the venge¬ 
ance was fulfilled by tribesmen who acted for the women who had 
undertaken it. 

The avenger of blood is termed the wall of the slain, or of the 
surviving kin. The same term is applied, likewise, to marriage and 
inheritance. The wali of the bride is her father, if he be alive. If he 
be not alive, her brother acts, or, failing brothers, then a cousin. In 
inheritance, the wait is the immediate heir. The verb wald in the II. 
form is used sometimes with the force “ to constitute one an avenger 
of blood.”* It is a noteworthy fact that the brother should have, as 
we have pointed out, a very important part in blood-revenge. As a 
partial explanation it may be said that fraternal affection is one of 
the outstanding traits of Beduin character. In the elegiac poetry of 
the Arabs the grief which finds expression is most frequently over lost 
loves and lost brothers . 19 In connection with what has been said of 
the obligation to avenge blood resting immediately upon the descend¬ 
ants of a given ancestor to the fifth generation, Procksch cites the 
interesting fact noted by anthropologists that five generations taken 
together is a natural solidarity, as recollection does not extend back¬ 
ward beyond the fifth generation, that is to say, the fourth generation 
of ancestors.® 

A term equivalent in extension to raht is 'bl (Jl). In each tribe 

there were a number of these 'tils or rahts . For example, according 

to one of the old poems there were in the tribe of Murra ten rahts y 
each one bearing the name of its head. The mere fact of a man's 
bearing the clan name, whether he were related to its members in our 

16 Idem, p. 28. * Idem, p. 25, note 4. 

*7 Idem, p. 48, note 2. 19 Idem, p. 26. *° Idem, p. 24 and note 2. 
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sense or not, made him one of the kindred and imposed upon him 
the obligation to avenge the blood of any member of the group “ 

We have now to speak of the relation of the larger groups, called 

8 

by the common term hayy (^^)» “tribe,” to blood-revenge. When 
the raht could not obtain vengeance, the matter became an affair of 
the tribe. It might become such very early in the progress of the 
feud. In the case of a weak raht this was more likely to occur than in 
that of a strong one. The action of the tribe might consist in effort 
to obtain blood-revenge by friendly negotiations, craft, or secret 
attack upon the offender’s people. If these methods seemed to 
promise little or actually failed to gain the end sought, war would be 
waged by the one tribe against the other. Very rarely the avenging 
tribe proposed bloodwit. To do this a tribe must have lost its tribal 
pride, and must be prepared to endure the contempt of all true 
Arabs. It is against all sense of honor among the Beduin that the 
avenging side should take the initiative in a money settlement. Nev¬ 
ertheless, as we have seen, Satid the Wahaby leader made the proposal 
that all cases of blood-feud should be adjusted in this way. 

Tribal action in revenge is that of the hayy in the narrower sense 
of a group made up of rahts , not in the larger sense of a group made 
up of units which themselves bear the name hayy . A hayy in the 
sense of a federation of tribes claiming descent from a common 
ancestor may sometimes act in blood-feuds as a unity, but more fre¬ 
quently we find that the tribes making up the unity have blood-feuds 
among themselves, and have therefore little disposition to act in accord 
with one another. The Beduin speaks of the * ahl , or people of his 
tribe; the diydr , or camps of his tribe; and the ma'shar, or kindred of 
his tribe. All these terms relate to the group which usually acts 
together in war and revenge; that is, the hayy in the more limited 
sense. The 'ahl and ddr (plural, diydr) are familiar in their Hebrew 
cognates 'dhil and ddr. In Arabic 'ahl applies to a group of people; 
probably, in primitive times, the group that occupied a single tent, for 
the Hebrew uses the word 'dhil of the tent itself. Ddr in Arabic 
applies to a camp of huts or tents grouped together in a circle, or 
semi-circle, it may be. It also is very largely used of a single dwell¬ 
ing. In Assyrian there is a meaning akin to this for the cognate 
word ddru f a wall. In Hebrew ddr is used in the Old Testament but 
once with reference to a dwelling, but very commonly with the mean- 
ing “generation.” In Genesis the tradition makes the ddr equal to 

" Religion of the Semites , pp. 272 f. 
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one hundred years. As in the case of 'dhil, so in this case the Hebrew 
seems to have modified the older sense of the word. The word in its 
older usage probably referred to a family dwelling, and the Hebrew 
has come to use it of the family and then of a period of time deter¬ 
mined by family relations.** It is probable, however, that the oldest 
member of the group occupying a d&r in Arabia would approximate 
the age of one hundred years, which is the period of the ddr in the 
patriarchal tradition of the Old Testament. 

When the tribe took part in blood-feud, the common result was a 
war which ever increased the feud between the parties, because every 
man killed began a new quest for revenge. Blood-revenge is so com¬ 
monly a cause of war that in old times the terms applied to blood- 
vengeance were applied likewise to war— tha'r, thu'raV When it 
comes to war, the motive of private revenge soon intensifies the fierce¬ 
ness of the conflict; and the passionate avengers, unable to reckon 
with the actual slayers of their kin or to deal according to the ancient 
usages of revenge, slay as they can.* 4 An indiscriminate slaughter of 
this kind is called a blood-bath in modern Arabia, and, according to 
Burckhardt, occurs where there are circumstances of special irritation.* 5 
The rule of blood-revenge is that an equivalent of the blood shed is 
to be obtained, but in the blood-bath the aim is merely to satisfy the 
passion of the avengers by the spilling of what they may deem suffi¬ 
cient blood to cover the claim and punish their enemies. 

The terms used to designate the right to revenge are: qisds * haqq , 

8 o ✓ 8 ^ 9. ^ 

and l adl (JtXfc, , jjoLoS); those designating more properly the 

9 o ✓ 8o SJS^ 

act itself are: tha'r , wi/r, dhahl ^13). 

It ought to be said, before leaving this part of our subject, that in 
the earliest society in Arabia the kindred group must have been a 
much larger one than later. There is convincing evidence to show 
that kinship in primitive times was reckoned through the mother, and 
not through the father as in the later times of which we have historical 
records. Blood-revenge in the period of the matriarchate would be 
different from that of the patriarchal period chiefly in the order of 

“ Procksch, pp. 20 f. ■* Idem, p. 4. 

•* Idem, p. 5, note 4. Beduinen u. lVahaby , p. 260. 

86 Hughes, Notes, p. 142, explains qisds in Mohammedan law as that punishment 
which can be remitted by the person offended against, upon the payment ot a fine or 
compensation. 
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responsibility for its execution, and in the number of persons respon¬ 
sible in a given case. All the relations of the mother and wife would, 
in the matriarchal society, be responsible, while, later, responsibility 
would lie upon the relatives of the father and husband. The wife’s 
brother and his sons would also occupy the important place which 
was filled in later times by the husband’s brother and his sons. As we 
have no records of any but the patriarchal society of Arabia, we can 
give no particular account of the institution of blood-revenge under 
the primitive form of society, nor can we trace the development from 
the one stage to the other.* 7 

We seek now to understand the relation of the slayer and his 
people to blood-revenge. 

According to Burckhardt, the manslayer’s tribe had a time of grace 
in which a settlement could be broached to the other party to the feud, 
or in which to flee to the protection of some stronger tribe. As to 
the slayer and his people, we have to keep in mind that danger from 
the avenging side threatens each and all of them. The vengeance 
may fall on any member of the tribe other than the slayer, just as 
easily as on the latter himself. The traveler who has just been men¬ 
tioned reports that he has seen hundreds of tents broken up in the 
flight of a tribe which was seeking protection from blood-vengeance.* 8 
No tribe possessed of the true tribal spirit will ever think of surrender¬ 
ing the actual offender that he may suffer for his deed. His people, 
as we have sought to make plain, do not regard him as one who has 
done any wrong. They simply know that he has done an act which 
exposes himself and them to great danger, and they make up their 
minds to safeguard him, even to the length of war, and perhaps their 
own annihilation as a tribe. A weak tribe will likely propose to settle 
the feud by the payment of blood-money,* 9 but if this be not accepted, 
true Arabs will never forsake their fellow-tribesman. An instance is 
recorded of a father proposing to give up his son, who was a thor¬ 
oughly vicious man in any case, to the avengers, but the tribe inter¬ 
vened and would not allow the surrender. 30 Where the Beduin, 
however, comes in contact with the inferior spirit of the towns, or 
has been corrupted by the manners or gold of the Turks, there 
may be a compromise of the honor of the desert, but the nomad 
tribesmen would hold in execration Arabs who would sacrifice honor 

•*Procksch, p. 22. ■’Idem, p. 253. 

■*Beduinen u. Wahaby , p. 122. s°Procksch, p. 11, note 3. 
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in a question of blood-revenge. 3 * The time of grace to which we have 
referred was, among the tribes where Burckhardt’s information was 
gathered, three days and four hours. 3 * This is likewise the period of 
hospitality extended to the stranger who comes to the tent as a guest. 33 

Where the tribe of the manslayer is strong, the likelihood of secur¬ 
ing revenge is greatly diminished. It was the boast of Zuhair, one 
of the pre-islamic poets, that he belonged to a tribe which both could 
and would defend its members against blood-revenge. 34 When a chief 
was the manslayer, the likelihood of a peaceful settlement was only a 
remote one, as the chiefs act was held to be, in a strong sense, the 
action of the tribe. The avenging party is not likely to accept the 
blood-money in this case. On the other hand, if the slain be not a 
chief, it will be an argument used by the slayer’s side that, as the slain 
was but an ordinary tribesman, blood-money should be accepted. 35 

Where a tribe is too weak to execute blood-revenge, it will often 
wait long for its opportunity. Lane speaks of blood-feuds among the 
Fellaheen in Egypt which are of more than one hundred years’ stand¬ 
ing. In the meanwhile, small feuds that come close to provoking war 
are frequent between the two parties. 30 

The subject of asylum, or, more properly, protection (Dakheil), as 
distinct from asylum, comes in here. In nearly every tribe there are 
individual outlaws from other tribes, who have at some time placed 
themselves under the new tribe’s protection; and in many strong 
tribes are found, also, bodies of other tribesmen who have sought 
refuge from blood-revenge with them. 37 In the case of private revenge, 
we have satisfactory evidence that, when the actual slayer was known, 
despite the theory that any life of his tribe would satisfy blood-revenge, 
he was pursued, and, as an individual, fled for refuge to another tribe. 
This was in many cases that of his mother’s or his wife’s relations. 3 * 
His tribe, though now rid of him, would still be exposed to vengeance, 
however, and would seek to arrange a settlement as quickly as possible. 

There were different ways of securing protection. A sheikh of 
the interior of Arabia gives the following rules (quoted in Robertson 
Smith’s Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 259): The man who 

** Beduinen u. IVaAaby, p.267. ^Procksch, p. II, note 1. 

*■ Idem, p. 122. 35 Procksch, p. 9 and note 4. 

®Idem, p. 144. s 6 Lane, Modem Egyptians , p. 178. 

37 See Doughty, Vol. I, p. 16; Koelle, Mohammed and Mohammedanism Crit¬ 
ically Considered , p. 142. 

33 Kinship and Marriage , p. 42. 
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pitches his tent so that its ropes touch the ropes of your tent is pro¬ 
tected by you; the man who travels with you by day and sleeps with 
you at night is protected by you; the guest who has eaten with you is 
protected by you until he has eaten with another. 39 Occasionally pro¬ 
tection is assumed by formal announcement at a shrine or sanctuary, 
and is withdrawn by announcing the withdrawal at the same place. 40 

It was generally understood when hospitality was sought that a 
period of three days and four hours was the limit for the entertain¬ 
ment of a passing guest. He is, at the end of this period, expected 
to go to another tent of the tribe to be entertained, or to leave 
altogether. 41 This does not appear to have been a rule where one 
was seeking protection rather than entertainment. Except under 
stipulated conditions to the contrary, a jdr, as the one seeking refuge 
was termed, was seemingly looked upon as enjoying his protector’s 
protection as long as he needed it. 40 The position of a jdr (Hebrew 
13) was that of a sojourner. The term was used to denote those who 

occupied a relation of permanent clientage as well, but these were 
more definitely described as maulds (or mawdli). 43 The surest way 

8 z' o ✓ 

to obtain a man’s protection was to eat salt with him ( melha, SLsxJLo). 
This requirement is met by partaking of the smallest portion of his 
food. 44 

A jdr by coming under the protection of a tribesman came like¬ 
wise under the protection of the whole tribe. 45 In time, the tribe 
was oftener disloyal to its members at this point. That is, it would 
not consider itself bound to protect the jdr of one of its members. 
There was, according to the true Beduin standards, nevertheless no 
obligation more sacred than to protect the man who had sought refuge 
with you. He has become a member of your family, and, even if it 
should involve you in conflict with his own tribesmen, or with tribes 
in friendly relations with yourself, you must do for him as you would 
do for your own blood kindred. 46 The jdr himself has all the rights 
and obligations of his adopted tribe, and none of the obligations of 
his own, not even blood-revenge. 47 He may, however, undertake 

»Wellhausen, Rate des arabischen Heidtnturns , 2d ed., pp. 109, note 3; 194. 

<° Kinship and Marriage , pp. 42 f. 41 Beduintn u. Wahaby , p. 144. 

49 Kinship and Marriage , pp. 42 f. 

43 A jdr might be a mould , but it does not appear that a mould need be a jdr. 

44 Beduinen u. Wahaby , p. 264. See Koblle, pp. 87 f., 107 f. 

45 Procksch, p. 38; cf. Koelle, pp. 102 f. 47 Procksch, p. 38. 
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obligations for those with whom he still feels himself bound as a 
kinsman. 

Robertson Smith states 4 ® that conditions may be attached to pro¬ 
tection. It may be promised against only a particular enemy, or only 
for a time, or it may be against death. If the last-named, the pro¬ 
tector has obligated himself to pay blood-money, if required to do so, 
to the next of kin, should his jdr be slain. 

Was the protection dependent upon the personal watchfulness of a 
protector solely? Burckhardt answers this by showing that the man 
could not be slain in the tent of his protector or in that of the avenger 
of blood, or, in short, in any tent other than his own. 49 Protection might 
not be refused once contact between its two parties had been estab¬ 
lished, though a hint might be given that some other refuge had better 
be sought. Such an intimation is usually enough, however.* 0 Protec¬ 
tion may be refused, if the householder perceive the stranger coming 
toward his dwelling. 51 It is, indeed, likely to be denied, if there be a 
probability of attack from a much stronger tribe, especially if the exist¬ 
ing relations between the two tribes be unfriendly. Sometimes, more¬ 
over, tribes are friendly, but not to such a degree that one could 
venture to receive the enemy of the other. 5 * 

The dismissal of jdrs from protection is sometimes known. 53 If 
a jdr slay a tribesman of the tribe which has adopted him, or even 
another jdr of the tribe, his act is not a subject for blood-revenge ; its 
true penalty is excommunication from the tribe. 54 

A more specific name by which to designate the refugee from blood- 
revenge, but which was applied also to other temporarily protected 
strangers, is ddhil , which is derived from the expression used by the 
stranger in seeking protection, dahaltu alayka , “ I have come in unto 
thee.” 55 

There was, besides the protection of another tribe, asylum as a 
means of protecting the slayer. 

We have stated that from the grave there is believed to come a 
demand from the dead for vengeance. The spirit of an unrevenged 

48 Kinship and Marriage , pp. 42 f.; see Koelle, p. 146, infra. 

** Beduinen u. Wahaby , p. 123. ** Ibid., pp. 267 f.; see Koelle, pp. 102 f. 

5 ° Ibid., p. 266. ** Beduinen u. Wahaby, pp. 271 f. 

53 Kinship and Marriage, pp. 42 f.; cf. Koelle, p. 101. 

s* Procksch, p. 39. After being excommunicated, private vengeance was some¬ 
times taken. 

55 Kinship and Marriage, p. 41. 
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man who has been slain finds no peace in the grave until the hdma or 
sadd,“ the death-bird,” which hovers at the head crying, “ Give me 
to drink,” has been satisfied with the blood of the murderer or one of 
his tribe. On the other hand, it is held also that protection may 
be given by the dead to the manslayer. The slayer may place himself 
under the protection of an ancestor at the grave and be secure against 
the avenger. The man who seeks to become a jdr of the ancestor 
pitches his tent over the grave and is safe as long as he remains there. 5 * 

Asylum was also obtained in sacred areas ( himd or haram ), in which 
all life was protected. 57 To violate these would be to violate the holi¬ 
ness of the god to whom they were sacred. Within such sacred areas 
there were certain portions and certain things which were more surely 
protective still, as being more intimately connected with the deity. 
Such were altars, images, the immediate precincts of the sanctuary 
itself, etc. 58 It should be borne in mind that the belief was that all 
protection is related to the god of the tribe. 59 This is self-evident in 
connection with holy places and holy things. But, moreover, when a 
man seeking protection of a tribe became a member of it, it was 
thought that in this instance, likewise, the tribal god had extended or 
enlarged his protection so as to take in the stranger. This fact 
insured his safety. 

We have spoken of the tent as an asylum. The avenger might be 
at the door biding his time, but he could not enter to take vengeance. 
Within the home or tent he who placed himself under the protection 
of a woman was most sure. Her protection was indicated by her 
throwing her mantle over the stranger. 60 

Outside of protection and asylum there were still other things which 
restricted the operation of blood-vengeance. 

The sacred months did not allow killing, revenge, or war. In old 
times there was Rajab in the spring, and the period in the autumn 
represented by the later months Dhu-’l-Qa'da, Dhu-'l-Hijja, and 
Muharram, the season of the great annual fairs in Arabia, which 
Wellhausen thinks was originally one great time period. Rajab was 
especially sacred. 61 

** Procksch, p. 42. » Cf. Koblle, p. 203. 

^Geo. F. Moore, article “ Asylum ” in Encyclopaedia Bib lie a . 

&Reste arab. Heiden turns, p. 223; Religion of the Semites , pp. 148, 161 f. 

60 Procksch, p. 48. 

il Idem, p. 42. Mohammed violated it, however; see KoELLE,pp. 143 f. 
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The qasdma, or oath of purgation, 6 * has a special relation to blood- 
revenge. There is another kind of oath which is used to enforce vows 
and expression of intention—the yamtn, but it exercises no limiting 
influence on blood-revenge. The qasdma bears especially upon those 
suspected of manslaying, though it is sometimes undertaken where 
there may be evidence indicating ground for more than mere suspicion. 
A man is taxed with the killing of another. He denies the charge. 
The oath is laid upon him. He then must get fifty fellow-tribesmen to 
be his helpers in the oath. They all swear that the man has shed no 
blood, and he is clear. 63 It is not a question of knowledge with the 
helpers in the oath. The principle of protection to a kinsman is a 
supreme motive. We read, however, of individuals summoned to help 
in the oath buying off from joining in it by paying to the avenger 
of blood their share of the bloodwit. 64 Even this, compromising as it 
is in our eyes, does not render the qasdma invalid for its purpose. 
Generally speaking, in modern Arabia the oath is avoided ; sometimes 
innocent men prefer even to pay blood-money to swearing an oath. 65 
In this relation there still remains in effect the widely prevalent belief 
in the objective working of curses, blessings, and oaths. 

In ancient times resort was often had to the oracle. It was 
obtained by means of the lot in the hands of the priest or kdhin . 
{Kdhins in pagan times held themselves very haughtily toward those 
who consulted them, but in the century before Isl&m the gods had 
lost caste and the kdhins were mere hirelings to be bought with money. 
We read of one man who sought the oracle, and who, not getting the 
answer he desired when he wished to know whether he should avenge 
the blood of his father or accept an alternative, threw the arrows at the 
image and cried out: “ You wretch 1 If your father had been killed, 
you would never have forbidden me to avenge him.” 66 ) The oracle of 
Hobal at Mecca was the most famous of all. It was obtained by 
drawing one of seven arrows differently inscribed, Yes, No, Revenge 
Blood-Money, etc. 67 This lot might thus settle a categorical question 
which required only “ yes ” or “ no,” or it might give specific direc¬ 
tion, such as to indicate which one of a number of individuals was to 

**Cf. Beduinen u. IVahaby , p. 125. 63 Procksch, p. 49 and note 2. 

**Kinship and Marriage , p. S3, and note on p. 263. 

63 Beduinen u. Wahaby % p. 259. 66 Dozy, Het Islamisme , 2d ed., pp. 5 f- 

** Sometimes the accounts speak of people bringing arrows with them when an 
oracle is sought. The arrows do not always appear to have been a fixed number or to 
have been part of the fixed appurtenances of a shrine. 
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undertake blood-vengeance or the payment of blood-money. It might 
also decide whether the one or other was to be offered or accepted.® 

Burckhardt mentions 69 another modification of blood-revenge which 
prevailed among the Beduin of the Sinai peninsula. If a settlement 
by payment of bloodwit were sought, the slayer’s kin were allowed 
thirty days to arrange for it. If arrangement were not reached by the 
end of that period, the murderer had to hide or flee. In the interval 
he was safe as to life and property, if he placed himself under the pro¬ 
tection of one of the leading men of his own tribe. 

The most important of all restrictions on blood-revenge is blood- 
wit. The acceptance of this method of settlement is, theoretically, 
just as complete a satisfaction and as honorable an adjustment as the 
execution of vengeance. Practically, however, the question of tribal 
honor largely enters in at this point. It was in old Arabia a boast 
with certain tribes that they did not accept anything but life for life. 90 
Weak tribes, on the contrary, unless they can secure allies in war, were 
and are practically shut up to the acceptance of the blood-money. 
How largely honor or tribal pride enters into such matters may be seen 
from a usage that prevailed long ago and still prevails. One condi¬ 
tion of the acceptance of blood-money was that a full acknowledg¬ 
ment of the ability of the accepting party to accomplish revenge 
should be made. The slayer was delivered up to the avenger. He 
entered the avenger’s tent saying: “Here I am; kill me or accept 
ransom.” By saying this he renounced his claim to the protection of 
the tent and might have been slain. Actually, however, it was not 
often the case that one who did this was slain. 71 The purpose of the 
renunciation is merely to satisfy the avenger’s pride, and this purpose 
of the act is always respected by the latter. The pride of the tribe 
appears also in that a powerful tribe may demand more than it will 
pay as bloodwit. Its members are valued higher than those of its 
neighbor tribes. This kind of aristocracy is largely based on might; 
and, indeed, aristocracy among Arab tribes is determined to a great 
extent by relative strength. 

In some cases there was the reference of the question of how set¬ 
tlement should be effected to an arbitrator. Such a man was one who 
was known for his high rank and his impartiality. He might be of one 

•Procksch, pp. 50 f.; cf. Koelle, pp. 33 f. 

69 Beduinen u. Wahaby , pp. 259 f. 

*° Procksch, p. 52 and note 2; Beduinen u . Wahaby , pp. 123, 253. 

7* Beduinen u. Wahaby , p. 257 ; Procksch, p. 53, note I. 
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of the two tribes involved. He decided whether the bloodwit offered 
or the revenge insisted on by the other party should prevail; 79 and in 
cases of dispute as to the amount of the bloodwit he occasionally 
settled the sum. 

The amount of blood-money in ancient times was one hundred 
female camels. This was also the ransom price of a prisoner and the 
amount of money given for a bride. Burckhardt 73 and Doughty both 
name a much lower figure as the normal blood-ransom in some tribes. 
One tribe is mentioned by Doughty as having a higher valuation for 
the life of one of a friendly tribe and a very low valuation for the life 
of an Arab belonging to a tribe hostile to them. The sum in the 
latter instance was five she-camels. 74 The normal bloodwit is rarely 
ever paid in full. When the proposal is made to settle by payment 
and the principle is accepted, the avenger of blood consults with the 
kin and fixes the price. It is set at a high figure, but one and another 
of the tribe that has to pay begs an abatement on his own account. 
The maidens and women also ask for a present in the shape of some¬ 
thing allowed them from the amount, until finally the amount is 
settled after much begging and flattering and bargaining. Payment 
is then guaranteed by the tribe, and the actual payment follows at 
periodic intervals, extending, it may be, over two or three years. 75 

As the Beduin are very poor, it becomes a serious matter with them 
to be obliged to assume a heavy bloodwit. In many instances, four 
or five camels may be all a man has, and these not all female camels, 
such as the avenger usually requires. 76 The sum was generally raised 
by the near kin of the slayer. If they were not able to raise it, an 
assessment was laid upon the tribe as a whole. Sometimes one man, 
the slayer it might be, paid the whole amount. We have from Doughty 
the account of a man who paid the ransom for his son and impover¬ 
ished himself to do it. 77 Often the chief of a tribe was regarded as 
specially responsible for the payment of the blood-money. 7 * As he 
received the fourth ( mirba *) of the spoils in war and raids, he was often 
looked to for the entertainment of guests, the payment of ransom, and 
other money obligations. 79 A tribesman or a chief who readily under¬ 
took the settlement of bloodwit was held in the highest reputation. 

t*Procksch, p. 55. 

73 Beduinen u. Wahaby y pp. 253 f. 74 Doughty, Vol. I, pp. 402, 475 f. 

n Beduinen u. Wahaby y pp. 256 f.; Doughty, Vol. I, pp. 403 f., 475 f., 491. 

^Doughty, Vol. I, p. 491. **Beduinen u. Wahaby t p. 258. 

77 Idem, Vol. II, p. 147. 79 Procksch, p. 9 and note 2. 
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At times a man would ask help from volunteers in the payment of the 
claim resting upon him, and, if he were highly esteemed, would receive 
not merely enough to discharge the obligation, but would be con¬ 
siderably enriched besides.* 0 

It must not be thought that camels alone could go to make up the 
price fixed upon. This depended upon the kind of country in which 
the blood-feud occurred. Almost any staple of the locality might be 
accepted, and the valuation of the articles or animals would be 
according to the supply and demand in the place. 81 When a Jdr was 
killed, it was his kinsmen, not his protector, who accepted the blood- 
money. When a husband killed a wife belonging originally to another 
tribe, they or the kin within that tribe accepted the blood-money. 8 * 

Women were not often slain in revenge, though Doughty relates a 
case of the kind where the sister of a sheikh was killed and stripped 
because her tribe had killed a woman of the avenging tribe and 
stripped her. Doughty, however, speaks of the case as out of the 
ordinary. 83 

Blood-money is diya; the paying of blood-money is *akl . There 
is in modern Arabia the sul'a also. This is a fixed gift that must, 
among the great tribe of Aneza, always accompany the variable diya . 
Burckhardt says it consisted in his time of a riding camel, a mare, a 
black slave, a coat of mail, and a flint-lock. The quality of these 
things, except the first, was of small account. It is not quite clear 
from Burckhardt whether the requirement of the sul'a applied outside 
of the mutual relations of the Aneza sub-tribes or not. 84 

When Islftm came, the main modification introduced was that all 
Muslims were obliged to avenge a Muslim who was slain, and to defend 
a Muslim slayer against all outsiders. 85 This, as striking at the very 
root of the tribal principle in social organization, would have wrought 
a great change in blood-revenge, but, despite Isl&m, the tribal prin¬ 
ciple has been preserved almost unmodified in the desert, and with it 
the ancient usage in blood-feuds. 

Once a settlement has been made by blood-money, there is every 
prospect that the tribes involved and their respective members will be 
in friendly relations, if they were so before the difficulty arose. 86 

80 Beduinen u. Wahaby , pp. 254 f. # * Procksch, p. 53. 

Idem, p. 61. ,J Doughty, Vol. II, p. 449. 84 Beduinen u. Wahaby , p. 123. 

•* Procksch, pp. 65 ff. Hughes, Notes , p. 142, shows that both revenge and 
bloodwit lie in the power of the individual in Moslem law. That is, the next of kin 
decides whether blood or blood-money is to be exacted. 

16 Doughty, Vol. II, p. 214. 
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Blood-Revenge in Israel. —After having thus given an account 
of the custom of blood-revenge in Arabia, it may be of advantage to 
examine, with the information gained, the customs relating to the 
manslayer among the Hebrews. According to the tradition furnished 
by J in Gen., chap. 4, the usage of blood-revenge goes back to the 
nomad period of Israel’s existence.® 7 

In Judg. 8:18 ff. a brother, Gideon, is the proper avenger of his 
own uterine brothers. He would have dishonored the Midianite 
chiefs by having his eldest son and heir slay them (8: 20). The boy 
refused, and Gideon became his own avenger. Robertson Smith 
reports Nilus as saying that the Saracens (Arabs) employed lads 
to slay their captives. 88 This would be, on their part, a slaughter 
of blood-revenge to avenge their own slain who had been killed in 
battle. 

In Judg., chap. 19 and subsequent chapters, there is an account of 
the vengeance taken for the death of a Levite’s concubine. This 
Levite and his concubine had taken lodging in the house of an 
Ephraimite sojourner among the Benjamites of Gibeah. The Ephra- 
imite sojourner was responsible for the safety of those who had been 
accorded hospitality by him, and by his act the Benjamites likewise 
were bound to respect and protect his guests. That the narrator 
should represent all the tribes as having been called to act against 
Benjamin by a Levite does not seem so strange when the position of 
the Levites in Judges and Deuteronomy is considered, especially when 
there probably would be recognized in any event a claim on Ephraim 
and Judah. The host was an Ephraimite, and the Levite was from 
Bethlehem-Judah. The position of the Levites during this period 
would lead the mass of tribes to help them in a cause of blood-revenge. 
The absence of any reference to Yahweh as an avenger in the narrative 
points to a tradition of rather early date. He appears as such in Gen., 
chap. 4 (J). There could have been no execution of vengeance in this 
case except by war, as the actual offenders were withheld and protected 
by their tribe. We need not lay stress on the cutting of the woman’s 
body into twelve pieces and the sending of these throughout all Israel, 
nor need we take into account the story of chaps. 20 and 21; but 
the events of 19: 1-28, 30, and the implications they contain, point to 
a war of revenge as the necessary outcome of the circumstances, and 

* 7 Smend, Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte, 2d ed., p. 163. 

88 Religion of the Semites, p.417 \ cf Pischon, Der Einfluss des Islam auf das hdus ■ 
lie he, soeiale u. politische Leben seiner Bekenner, p. 101. 
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the natural result of such a war would seem to be the practical extinc¬ 
tion of the weaker side, in this case that of the Benjamites. 

In the Abimelech story in Judg. 9: 26 ff. we have a professed war 
of revenge on the part of Abimelech against Shechem, but there is as 
well, in vss. 22 ff. and vss. 57, 58, the idea of God avenging blood on 
Shechem and Abimelech. 

In the old story of Jael and Sisera we have a case that, probably, 
does not in the least concern our subject. The older poetical account 
is obscure, and is no sure ground for any unfavorable opinion on 
Jael’s act. 

In Gen. 4 :1-15 (J) we have as the most prominent features: The 
crying of the blood upon the ground for vengeance, corresponding to 
a common view among the Beduin. A concrete expression of it 
in Arabia is the myth of the death-bird at the grave, which cries 
out, “Give me to drink (of the blood of vengeance).” Then, in vs. 7, 
there is a trace of the ancient sacredness of the tent as an asylum, in 
the words: “ and if thou doest not well, sin coucheth at the door and 
unto thee shall be his desire and thou shouldest rule over him.” In 
this case the tradition apparently has confused some much clearer 
allusion to the custom of tent-asylum in ancient Israel. The original 
story must have dealt with some such conflict between the nomad 
Beduin and the settled agriculturalist as is preserved in the late pro¬ 
logue of Job. To make the parties brothers does not harmonize with 
the fact of their occupations and the traditional hostility between these 
occupations. But nothing else could have been done when both were 
to be made sons of Adam and the older story given in this way a place 
in J’s history of the beginnings. The interposition of Yahweh is of the 
later stratum, but his action is strictly in harmony with the fraternal 
relation of the brothers. He banishes Cain from his kin, as he should 
be banished by the usage of tribal society in such cases. Another 
thing to be noticed is that the outlawed Cain realizes that he is with¬ 
out a human avenger, if anyone should slay him. Feeling this, he 
appeals to Yahweh, who assumes his protection, /. e., Cain finds asylum 

at a sanctuary or altar, and becomes thus a jdr Allah or jdr Yahweh 

1 

(ftJUt The sign spoken of in the narrative may be the same 

kind of sign as a jdr would wear to mark his connection with his pro¬ 
tector or his protector’s people. In this case, would it be circumcision ? 
It would then be veiled because of the regular introduction of it 
later by J, who, indeed, brings the rite from the desert of Midian. 
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Cain is to become a desert nomad, according to the narrative of Gen., 
chap. 4. 

As to the case of Jacob, who, in Gen. 27 : 43 and 45 (J), is exhorted 
by his mother to flee, lest she should be bereaved of both him and his 
brother Esau in one day, we have what we have met with in Gen., chap. 
4 : the slaughter of a kinsman — though here it is only threatened. The 
possibility contemplated is Esau’s slaying of Jacob and vengeance 
being taken upon him by the relations for the slaying. This would 
have been out of accord with ancient usage, as we have already seen 
it. Had Esau killed his brother, the ancient usage would have looked 
to it that he should be banished from his kindred because of his act. 
There would not have been any shedding of his blood necessary. 

The same kind of thing is met with in the case which the woman 
of Tekoa presents to David, 2 Sam. 14:5 ff. (J). Here again there is 
vengeance for manslaying within the kin. The case of Absalom, 
2 Sam., chaps. 13 and 14, to which the woman’s parable stands related, 
exhibits the same feature. Absalom, after slaying his brother, flees to 
the protection of the king of Geshur from the vengeance of his kin. 
In this instance, what we find in Arabia is noticed, viz., protection 
sought by preference with the relatives of one’s mother. So it is with 
Jacob, who, though he was not fleeing from the avenger of blood, yet 
seeks asylum with his mother’s kinsmen. In the woman of Tekoa’s 
fiction, and also in Absalom’s actual case, God is distinctly said not to 
exact blood-revenge (at least, in such cases as slaying within kin), 
2 Sam. 14: 14. The same thing is seen in Cain’s case. Yahweh is 
cried to for vengeance, he banishes Cain from the kin, but protects 
him from blood-revenge. In the woman’s case there is a restraint 
put by the king upon the exercise of vengeance, or, perhaps rather, 
the king gives his protection to the slayer. We have not met this 
feature in the cases already noticed. This case framed by the woman 
of Tekoa is interesting, inasmuch as it allows the right to put to death 
for what appears to be much the same or a less aggravated instance of 
fratricide than that of Cain. J, in Gen., chap. 4, makes Yahweh banish 
and then give protection to Cain when he is banished. No one is to 
be allowed to slay him. Here, however, the family would kill the one 
who slew his brother. 

In 2 Sam. 1:14 ff. (J) David avenges on an Amalekite gir (13) the 
death of his father-in-law Saul. There is now a new consideration to 
be noted: the man slain by David’s order is one for whom no venge¬ 
ance is to be allowed, because his death is ordered by a judicial 
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sentence of the community through its king. The criminal, for such 
he is now, is slain under the uttered formula, “Thy blood be upon thy 
head.” We have in Arabia instances of this abjuration of responsi¬ 
bility for blood in the case of the one who is excommunicated by his 
tribe for manslaughter within the kin. It is against tribal usage to 
put a tribe’s client to death, as is done here, for slaying one of the 
tribe, but we have already seen old usage set aside in other cases in 
Israel. 

In 2 Sam. 3:27 ff. 0 ) the solidarity of the tribe in blood-feud is 
expressed in the declaration of David : “ I and my kingdom are guilt¬ 
less before Yahweh forever from the blood of Abner the son of Ner 
while the particular responsibility of the immediate kin within the tribe 
is shown in what follows (vs. 29): “let it fall upon the head of Joab 
and upon all his father’s house.” The killing of Abner by Joab was 
an act entirely justifiable under the simple unmodified law of blood- 
revenge, inasmuch as Abner had slain Joab’s brother Asahel. David’s 
declaration was, however, one which could not be justified by Beduin 
usage. Abner after the killing of Asahel had been protected by the 
house and following of Saul; he, for cause, put himself under David’s 
protection, and David had sent him away in peace; that is, he had 
assumed the obligation to protect Abner; Joab by guile secures his 
return, and then kills him. A Beduin would hold himself liable for 
the payment of blood-money, at least, in such a case. But David, 
according to the account, does not; he appears to repudiate responsi¬ 
bility. In the meantime, Joab is too strong to allow of any move 
against him. When Solomon comes to the throne, he finds a way to 
divide and break up the Joab faction and has Joab put to death. So 
we see that David’s declaration in 2 Sam. 3:28 does not represent the 
fact. David’s house did retain a sense of responsibility for blood- 
revenge on account of its prot€g€, and in the time of opportunity it 
accomplished the vengeance, 1 Kings 2:28ft. (J). In this passage 
there is seen, not merely responsibility felt for the death of Abner the 
prot£g£ of the house of David, but also the king’s prerogative to 
modify the right of asylum at the altar as well. The Book of the 
Covenant asserts the right of the innocent to asylum at the altar of 
God, but directs that the guilty are to be taken away thence and slain. 
In this passage, 1 Kings 2 :28 ft., it is implied that the altar should pro¬ 
tect even the guilty, and there is unwillingness on the part of the 
king’s officers to drag Joab away by force. The right to slay the 
guilty man at the altar is given only by the order of the king. In this 
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instance, also, the man slain has no right of blood-revenge, because he 
dies under the sentence of the king by the hand of a public officer. 
His “blood is on his own head,” i Kings 2 132, 33. 

It is interesting to notice in 1 Kings 2:36 ff. (J) that Jerusalem 
has the privilege of asylum connected with it for Shimei, though, as far 
as we know, his case was not one of manslaughter. 

Judg. 1:6 f. (J) there is torture and the law of talio applied in 
what appears to be a case of blood-revenge. This was a feature of 
Semitic blood-vengeance as seen in Arabia, though torture was for¬ 
bidden by Mohammed in taking revenge. The ordinance of Moham¬ 
med has never been observed by the Beduin, however. The same 
principle of talio is asserted in 1 Sam. 15 :33 (E and E2). Gen. 34 -.30 
(J) shows the practice of blood-revenge as obtaining among the 
Canaanites, and the danger there was of a general blood-bath in 
revenge for an indiscriminate slaughter (of the Shechemites). 

In examining the legal portions of the Pentateuch, we begin with 
the Book of the Covenant, Exod. 21:12-14. This passage appoints 
an asylum for the unintentional man slayer. The present text in vs. 
13^ does not give us the correspondence we expect with 14 b, but the 
altar, wherever found, is evidently an asylum. There is a develop¬ 
ment upon the original institution here, for the murderer with intent 
is excluded from asylum. A lingering reminiscence of the general 
character of the asylum afforded by the altar in ancient times is seen 
in this passage, in that the intentional slayer cannot be killed at the 
altar, but must be taken away from it and be put to death. In the 
case of Joab we see that he, too, deemed the altar an asylum, even 
though it actually proved not to be such for him in the end. In this 
law of asylum in the Book of the Covenant there is implied a judicial 
process which would discriminate between smiting intentionally and 
smiting unintentionally. There are some other special cases of a simi¬ 
lar, though not identical, nature, distinguished in this code, which like¬ 
wise imply a considerable development in the system of justice in Israel. 
We need not do more than specify them, as they do not come into a 
comparative study of blood-revenge. In 21:20 the instant killing of a 
servant by a blow is punished, but there is no punishment if death do 
not follow at once; in 22 : 2, 3 distinction is drawn between the kill¬ 
ing of a thief by night and the killing of one by day; in 21: 28 ff. 
death by an ox concerning whose viciousness the owner had been 
warned, and death by one not previously known to be vicious, are 
distinguished. These are distinctions which suppose a considerable 
remove from a primitive stage of justice. 
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Another sign of developing ideas is found in the central tribunal 
of Deut. 17:8. This court was to decide questions which it was 
becoming hard to settle at the gate in the different communities, and 
is a still greater remove from early justice. This court of appeal was 
to settle just such questions as the Book of the Covenant suggests— 
blood and blood, plea and plea, stroke and stroke—and was a court of 
last resort. In Deut 19 :1-12 is found the law of the older Deuter- 
onomic Code respecting the cities of refuge. Three cities are to be 
appointed to which the slayer who by accident kills another may flee 
in order that “ innocent blood may not be shed in the midst of thy 
land .... and so blood be upon thee.” The intentional murderer is 
safe from the pursuer in the city of refuge, but, on complaint of the 
avenger to the elders of his own city, an inquest is held by them, and, 
the fact of guilt being established, they take the man who slew with 
intent from the asylum city and give him over to the private vengeance 
of the avenger. The three cities referred to by this law are not named 
in it, but were evidently appointed before Deut. 4:41-43 was written, 
for they are in prospect here in Deut., chap. 19; and in Deut., chap. 4, 
the three extra cities over Jordan have been named by name. What 
three cities they actually were which, following the law of Deut., chap. 
19, were appointed on the west side of Jordan we learn from P in Josh., 
chap. 20: Kedesh in Galilee, Shechem, and Hebron. In location, 
these cities agree with the direction of Deut. 19:3 to divide the land 
into three parts for purposes of asylum. These cities of refuge, as we 
should expect, were cities that had enjoyed from very early times a 
preeminent right of asylum as the leading sanctuaries of Canaan. 89 

In P, in Josh., chap. 20, the accused is to declare his cause to the 
elders of the city of refuge, and, when he has so done, shall, if an invol¬ 
untary slayer, be protected until he stand before the congregation 
(‘ idhdh , m ?). 90 After favorable judgment by the latter, he remains in 

the city of asylum until the death of the ruling high-priest. This 
punishment of the involuntary slayer by banishing him from his home 
cannot, according to P in Numb. 35 : 32, be commuted by ransom. It 
does not appear that P contemplates even temporary asylum for the 
wilful murderer. Numb., chap. 35, distinguishes between (1) unwitting 
killing, for which there is asylum, trial before the congregation, 
acquittal of the capital charge, and punishment by exile in a city of 

•*Geo. F. Moore, article “Asylum” in Encyc. Biblica. 

90 Thus, as we see from rHJP, the post-exilic community is contemplated. Moore, 
loc. cit . 
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refuge until the death of the high-priest; (2) smiting with an instru¬ 
ment of iron, the employment of which constitutes proof of murderous 
intent and is punished by blood-revenge ; (3) smiting with a stone in 
the hand, the same ; (4) smiting with a weapon of wood, the same; 
(5) passionate thrusting in hatred, or hurling something at anyone while 
lying in wait for him, with the result that he dies, or striking a blow in 
passion with death following; the same. (6) On the other hand, where 
there is an absence of passionate hatred, and death results from the 
accidental casting upon one of something, or from the throwing of a 
stone without harmful intent, the case must be judged by the congre¬ 
gation, and the man formally cleared of any capital charge and sentenced 
to exile in a city of refuge. The condemnation of a wilful murderer 
was by the sentence of the congregation based upon the accordant 
testimony of two witnesses, at least. According to the law of Deuter¬ 
onomy, the process of trial was to be very thorough in its endeavor to 
come to a judgment upon all the facts and only these.** 

An involuntary slayer’s asylum did not extend beyond the limits of 
the city of his banishment, Numb. 35: 26, 27. If he went beyond 
these, he might be slain without legal recourse. 

All the laws of P are for stranger and home-born alike. Gen. 9 : 5 ff. 
(P) expresses the ancient notion of the sacredness of the blood as the 
life; and, in a general way, gives the law of blood-revenge, extending 
guilt, in harmony with the general view of P, to animals and things, 
as well as men. 

In ancient Israel the duty of protection was a sacred one. Slayers 
usually sought asylum with other tribes or individuals. Moses, for 
example, put himself under Jethro’s protection by his act in the water¬ 
ing of the flocks of Jethro’s daughters. Jacob went to his mother’s 
people, and Absalom likewise. 

Asylum was also very commonly sought at altars and sanctuaries. 
The altar or image was the most sacred part of a sanctuary for this pur¬ 
pose (Moore, as above). With the centralizing of worship, the right of 
asylum formerly possessed by the leading shrines whose location still 
survived was continued to them. It is probable that originally some 
sanctuaries were more sacred as asyla than others. The cities which 
became cities of refuge were, indeed, shrines sacred in a superior 
degree in early days.** Flight out of the land was always possible to 
those in fear of punishment. Many of the 0^3 in Israel doubtless 

** Saalschutz, Das mosaische Recht p. 456. 

Moore, “Asylum,” Encyc . Bibliea . 
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were refugees from justice in other nations. Maimonides says that 
altars still protected after the institution of the cities of refuge. A 
gtfil who slays an unintentional slayer at an altar is himself to be put 
to death. 93 

In Judaism asylum was under the law. This is a vital difference, 
for there was no law over asylum to restrict or direct it in nomad 
times. In Judaism asylum protected from the injustice and the 
immoral violence of tribal custom, but did not protect from law, 94 as it 
might have done in the desert. 

Blood-revenge acted as a protection to life. This is implied in 
Yahweh’s assurance to Cain ; in Lamech’s boast; in Job’s comforting 
confidence that his gtf.il liveth; in the promise that God will require 
the shed blood; in the promise contained in the name of Yahweh as 
Redeemer. But it appears that with the growing power of individuals 
the fear of blood-revenge was not a sufficient deterrent from assassina¬ 
tion ; cf. the case of Naboth and his sons; also Isa. 1:21; Ezek. 9:9; 
Hab. 2:8, 17. 

The records show that in early times there need be no effort to 
visit blood-revenge on the actual slayers. As in Arabia, so in Israel, 
all the members of the slayer’s kin are held responsible for the act of 
the manslayer. This is illustrated by the vengeance of the Shechemites 
which Jacob fears, and which is to fall on those who had had no part 
in the slaying. An illustration may be found, also, in the case of the 
seven sons of Saul given over for revenge to the men of Gibeah; also, 
in that of Joab and all his house who are declared by David to be 
liable to revenge for Abner’s death. The earlier and even later Old 
Testament view of the inheritance of guilt is in accordance with this 
view of kin responsibility for blood. 95 In later times the advancing 
sense of individualism demanded that the actual wrongdoer be pun¬ 
ished and that justice intervene in securing the regular trial of cases. 
Deut. 24: 16 orders that kin shall not die for the crime of kin; each 
man shall die for his own sin. But even Jeremiah speaks of children 
being put to death for their father’s sin, and Ezekiel opposes this 
practice as if it were prevalent in his day. In the time of the author 
of Kings it was recognized that each man must die for his own sin, 2 
Kings 14 :6, but it is implied that this view was not always lived up 
to. Similarly, but at a much earlier date, in Exod. 21:12 f. only the 
actual slayer is to be punished, and so we may conclude that even in 

** Quoted by Bissell, Law of Asylum , p. 61, note 2. 

^Ibid.f p. 59, note I. 9 *Nowack, Hebraische Arch&ologie , Vol. I, p. 33a 
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the age of the Book of the Covenant ideal justice, at least, punished 
only actual wrongdoers. It must be noticed .that this individual ele¬ 
ment, especially as it implies a moral estimation of actions, is revolu¬ 
tionary in relation to blood-revenge. The nomad seeks not justice, 
but a vengeance which will compensate for a violation of kindred blood, 
and which will propitiate at once the tribal god and the spirit of the 
slain. 

Settled life, destroying tribal bonds and establishing bonds of 
neighborhood as it did, brought about what is seen everywhere under 
similar conditions, namely, the decline of blood-revenge and the intro¬ 
duction of principles of social justice. The settled life is the explana¬ 
tion of the specification that there shall be one law of revenge and 
asylum for home-born and gSr (13) and tdlab (3©iFl, a special class 

of * 3 ).* Such a formal emphasis on the equality of home-bora 

and client in law would not have been made in a tribal society. 
It would be assumed. The motive " for ye were strangers,” too, is 
superfluous in tribal society. Revenge among the tribes would apply 
to all outside the kin; asylum would avail for anyone who sought it. 
The absence of protection for a nokrl (*“® 3 ), “ foreigner,” who does not 

join himself to the community is indicative of degeneration of the 
old custom of nomad hospitality and protection. For, though Burck- 
hardt testifies that the Beduin is much more ready to give protection 
and entertainment to an Arab than to one of another race, he still 
shows that toward himself these duties were recognized. 97 

The rise of a central civil authority (in the person of the king), 
with real power to carry into effect its behests, introduced a modifying 
influence of incalculable power. We have noticed some instances of 
the king’s interposition in blood-revenge, and have observed that he 
can even venture to rather rudely set aside ancient custom. The 
central tribunal of judges and priests appointed by the king was oper¬ 
ative after the exile, and under the conditions then prevailing had, 
likewise, considerable influence ; cf\ 2 Chron. 19 : 5-11. 

The new principle of society — the bond of neighborhood — 
brought in what the old blood-revenge did not know—blood-revenge 
for the slaying of kin. Men had lost the old idea of a pure tribal 
blood, which kin-murder violated ; the community had no common 

See Bertholet, Die Stellung der IsraeliUn und der Judtn tu den Fremden, 
p. 159 - 

w Doughty’s testimony is to the same effect. He cites instances of Christians 
and Jews receiving protection from Arabs ; cf. Vol. I. pp. 24, 25. 
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blood, in the tribal sense. Hence, whether of the kin or not, all slay¬ 
ing was treated alike. With the organized community there is in this 
respect as in others a growth of the moral notion of justice. 

The absence of bloodwit from the Old Testament 9 * represents a 
growing sense of the worth of individual life. Where an ox known to 
be vicious kills anyone, however, the owner is liable to death, and yet 
there is provision for a fine, Exod. 21:29-31." This is the nearest 
approach to bloodwit which I have noted, though it is not at all 
a case for blood-revenge. xo ° This absence of blood-ransom also is 
explained by a growing sentiment of social justice, which forbids, in 
the earlier stages of law, an encouragement of what endangers the 
social order — “evil in the midst of thee ; ” and which, in the later, 
forbids the pollution of the nation and the land. This latter is 
a return to something like the idea of polluting tribal blood by kin- 
murder, though the motive is different in the respective cases. In the 
old nomad notion there was far more of a belief in actual physical 
pollution. In the priestly notion there was more of a reference to the 
objective existence of moral pollution — the so-called ceremonial 
impurity. 

I think the Yahwism of Israel had most to do with modifying the 
custom of blood-revenge. Yah web was in the minds of the nation the 
avenger of blood. Abel’s blood cries to him, so Gen. 9:5; see also 
Job 16:18 f., etc. Slaying must be referred, therefore, to those who 
stood for him among the people — whether these be kings, priests, 
judges, or elders. 

It is noteworthy that in Israel punishment of death which was the 
act of the community — blood-revenge in its true sense never was 
such—was accompanied by the utterance of a formula putting the 
blood upon the man’s own head. In some cases of capital punish¬ 
ment there would appear to have been an attempt to avoid blood- 
shedding, as when the Jews are said to have wished to cast Christ 
over the cliff at Nazareth. Stoning was adopted mainly because it 
was an act of the whole community, and blood could not in such 
cases be easily avenged, except by war. Even in stoning, at least 
later, the Jews first compelled the condemned to leap from a height. 101 

* A fine is implied as possible in any other case than that of the manslayer, 
Numb. 35:31 (SaalschOtz, note 568). 

»SaalschOtz, note 545. 

m Cf. Kennedy, article “ Goer in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

Wl Saalschutz, note 580, and p. 457. 
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Strangulation was resorted to later, and so was burning by pouring 
molten lead down the throat.* 0 * These means were adopted so that blood 
should not be shed. In such cases the blood was in a real as well as 
forensic sense upon the man’s own head. As a fact, however, the 
Rabbins were strongly against capital punishment, especially, of course, 
if it were likely to involve shedding of blood. 105 

A remainder of the ancient tribal usage is found in the absence of 
initiative against the manslayer on the part of the authorities of justice 
in Israel. The initiative must always be taken by the avenger of 
blood.” 4 It would, indeed, seem as though the avenger of blood, if 
powerful enough, could obtain sometimes his own vengeance on a 
slayer without any help from the authorities. Vengeance taken thus, 
if visited on an involuntary slayer, could not be called a crime. It was 
simply provided against by asylum, if the slayer could reach an asylum 
in time.* 05 No doubt such a vengeance would be regarded as a case 
for blood-revenge in its own turn, but it was not a case for the law 
to condemn by capital sentence. It is likely that the law would take 
the view that it was the involuntary homicide’s misfortune, rather 
than the avenger’s fault, that the former should have been put to 
death. 

The law would justify by formal decision, on the other hand, a 
man who slew an intentional homicide before trial.” 6 Against him 
there stood no blood-revenge, but there was a trial held to establish 
formal justification. In many cases the law was probably of effect 
only in modifying individual vengeance, and private persons still con¬ 
tinued to be avengers of their kin. In other capital cases the com¬ 
munity assumed the responsibility of visiting penalty, as for crimes of 
unchastity, smiting of father and mother, man-stealing, etc. But 
blood-revenge to the very last retained more or less of its private char¬ 
acter, the executioner being always someone who acted for the kin¬ 
dred who had been wronged. 

A bfcjia in the Hebrew community had evidently a close connection 
with inheritance, as the wait in Arabia likewise had. In Israel, accord¬ 
ing to the Priests’ Code, he redeemed a man who for debt had bound 
himself to servitude;” 7 redeemed a poor man’s estate for him;”® 
received, together with the added fine, the returned goods or money 

108 Saalschutz, note 580. 

x ®3 Idem, note 572. 

104 Idem, note 536. 


x ° 5 See Deut. 19 : 6. 

106 Saalschutz, pp. 451 f. 

*°7 Lev. 25 :47 ff. 108 Lev. 25 :25 ff. 
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belonging to a dead relative, which had been wrongfully taken away 
from him in his lifetime.* 09 Maimonides 110 says that the b &3 must be 

the nearest heir, and cannot enter upon his inheritance until he has 
avenged his slain relative. Declining to avenge, he must himself be 
executed by judicial authority. The Old Testament itself knows no 
penalty for refusal to avenge. 1 " There would possibly be much the 
same kind of shame put upon a bfcjfl who refused to avenge blood 
as upon a brother-in-law who refused to marry his brother’s 
widow.*** 

Exod. 21:18 ff. implies that there is no blood-revenge for one who 
does not die immediately from a blow.** 3 This does not accord with 
the custom of the desert, where those who have wounded tribesmen 
are sometimes held until it is known whether the wounded will 
recover or not." 4 (Compare this with the case of a slave who does 
not die immediately under chastisement, Exod. 21: 20 f. There is no 
blood-guiltiness in this latter case either.) 

Where the slayer of a man found dead is unknown, the nearest 
homestead bears the blood-guilt, and the community, through its 
elders, has to make an oath of purgation, while performing the proper 
accompanying ceremony of breaking a heifer’s neck in an uncultivated 
valley traversed by a stream of running water (Deut. 21 : 1-9). The 
oath of purgation is employed in similar cases in Arabia, and this, in 
fact, is its proper application among the tribes of the desert. The 
thought of blood going unavenged is a fearful thought for the Hebrew 
mind ; from this source arose Cain’s intensity of dread that "whoso¬ 
ever found him would slay him’’ (Gen. 4 : 13, 14), and Job’s prayer 
that the earth would not cover over his blood if it were shed, but that 
its cry might continue to go up until vengeance had been obtained 
(Job 16:18 f.); and other similar passages. 

That God was a protector of the manslayer must have been a belief 
common in Hebrew antiquity, judging from the use of the thought of 
God’s protection in spiritual relations and in other figurative relations; 
for example, in the prophets, Isa. 8: 14; Ezek. 11 : 16; in the Psalms, 
61 14, 5 (Hebrew); 27 : 5 ; 31 : 21 (Hebrew), etc.; and in Prov. 14:26;. 
18:10. In Israel the altar or sanctuary of Yahweh protected only those 
who acknowledged Yahweh. The "fear of God” bound tribesmea 

109 Numb. 5 : 6 ff. xl *Cf Deut. 25 :8-10. 

1,0 Quoted by Bisskll, p. 54, note 3. “ 3 Saalschutz, pp. 538 f. 

xxx BlSSELL, p. 55. ,x *PlSCHON, pp. 101 f. 
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to protect a stranger guest who had fled to the sanctuary of their 
god and put himself under the god’s protection. Abraham’s fear in 
Gerar for his life was because there was “no fear of God in the place;” 
that is, fear of the tribal god did not act as a motive restraining the 
men of the place from using violence toward those who claimed their 
god’s protection. Joseph, too, will preserve Simeon from harm, for he 
“fears God.” This relation of a client to a god must have been com¬ 
mon among the Phoenician Canaanites, who were near neighbors of 
Israel, judging from the frequent occurrence of proper names com¬ 
pounded of gtr (“Q) and a god name. The protection of life by the 
god of the land through the true acknowledgment of him by the 
people is illustrated in 2 Kings 17:24 ff., where a priest is sent from 
Assyria to teach the new settlers the worship of Yahweh that he might 
not continue to destroy them by wild beasts. In Ruth 2:12 the 
expression “ Yahweh the God of Israel, under whose wings thou art 
come to take refuge” is suggestive. Ruth comes as a stranger who 
acknowledges the God of Naomi’s people, and the latter receive and 
protect her. Th egirim (D"H 3 ) in the Old Testament view appear to be 

m*0 9 ^ ✓ 9 y 

as much jlrdn Allah as Jtrdn Israel (xJJt 

It will have been remarked that the recorded instances of blood- 
revenge in the Old Testament are mostly found in the document J; 
this may be partly because the institution was more familiar to those 
in the southern kingdom, owing to their proximity to the desert, and 
partly because it survived longer in that kingdom. 

The most striking difference between the blood-revenge of the Old 
Testament and that of the Arabs is that slaying a man of another tribe 
is deemed no wrong by the latter, while in the Old Testament the 
slayer’s act is generally regarded as, in some degree, immoral, and the 
slayer’s family does not pretend to use force for his defense, as would 
be surely the case, where possible, in Arabia. An evidence of aristo¬ 
cratic feeling as demanding increased consideration in blood-revenge 
is found in the song of Lamech, where the old spirit of the desert 
declares that, if Cain be avenged sevenfold, Lamech shall be avenged 
seventy and seven fold. A hint of the same motive is felt in reading 
the account of Gideon’s vengeance on the Midianite chieftains ( Judg. 
8:18 ff.). 

The result of our investigation is to show that in Israel, as com¬ 
pared with Arabia, blood-revenge has been so far modified by the 
social organization and religious belief of the nation as to appear to 
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have other motives and ends than the ancient tribal usage, and, as a 
natural result, other outward features as well. There is sufficient evi¬ 
dence, however, to show that the cases occurring in Israel’s early his¬ 
tory have not been recorded as they really happened, but that the real 
events have been modified in the course of the tradition handed down 
to the historians who wrote long after the occurrences. 
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THE CHEYNE BLACK ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA, VOL. II.' 

Hebrew Lexicography. —The article Hebrew Language is W. R. 
Smith’s article on the same subject in the Encyclopedia Britannica , 
revised and abridged by A. A. Bevan. The original article is well 
known as a concise and careful piece of work presenting the various 
theories as to the origin of the name Hebrew, the relation of Hebrew 
to the other Semitic languages, and the history of the development 
and decay of the language. The additions of the reviser are com¬ 
paratively unimportant, and increase the value of the article but little. 
One can but regret that more space was not granted to this important 
subject, and that an attempt was not made to present a full and fresh 
treatment of it. 

Most of the lexicographical work scattered through this volume is 
from the pen of Professor Cheyne himself. It furnishes fresh evidence 
of his great learning, versatility, and originality. The latter appears 
especially in his treatment of proper names, for many of which he offers 
new etymologies. Isaac is explained as a corruption of ahihalas, i. e ., 
“ the brother defends; ” Jacob is a contraction and distortion of abi- 
cabod; Israel was originally Jizrah-el , i. e., “ God shines forth,” which was 
corrupted into both bfcOtD'' and b&CHr, as well as into 
tfHTlPnD is to be taken as a corruption of TTtbS (see article 
Galeed); the name Jericho was originally bfctffflTT T 9 ,* which was 

also transformed into TJ, /. e ., “ the city of palm trees; ” and 

Judas Iscariot was perhaps originally Judas Ierichotes, i. e., Judas of 
Jericho. It is safe to say that few of these and other etymologies of 
similar character will meet with general acceptance, but they are at 

* Encyclopedia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political, and 
Religious History, the Archaeology, Geography, and Natural History of the Bible. 
Edited by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester; 
and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D., formerly Assistant Editor of the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica. Vol. II, EtoK. New York : The Macmillan Co.; London: Adam 
& Charles Black, 1901. Cols. 1146-2688. Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, $$. To 
be completed in four volumes. A review of Vol. I is found in the American Jour¬ 
nal of Theology, Vol. IV, pp. 364-85 (April, 1900). 

a See also Canon Cheyne, “From Isaiah to Ezra: A Study of Ethanites and 
Jerahmeelites,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. V, pp. 433-44. 
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least suggestive, and they will serve to lay emphasis upon the possi¬ 
bility that greater corruption has taken place in the forms of proper 
names than has usually been supposed. 3 Professor Cheyne’s brief 
articles on Earth and World, Head, and Heart are especially good, as 
is also that on Flesh (*HD3), by W. E. Addis, and that on Idol, by Pro¬ 
fessor George F. Moore. 

The large amount of labor bestowed upon the minutiae of philology 
and lexicography in this Encyclopedia is worthy of all praise, since 
thorough work of this kind is a prerequisite of good exegesis. 

John M. P. Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 

Assyriology and Egyptology. —The articles on Egyptian topics are 
by W. Max Muller, whose dissertation (about forty-five columns in 
length) on Egypt is learned, ample, and well arranged. He also 
writes on Ethiopia, Etham, Goshen, Hophra, and the route of the Exo¬ 
dus. We are struck by the caution displayed by the writer in his 
statement of conclusions. It is evident that larger knowledge, while 
it has served to overthrow earlier hypotheses, has brought us a 
large margin of uncertainty in which we are at present moving about 
with considerable uneasiness. The “sure ground 0 of archaeology has 
not been reached. In Assyrian matters the topics are exceedingly 
few. Tiele writes on Ellasar, accepting the identification with 
Larsam, but confessing difficulty. Esarhaddon is treated by C. H. 
W. Johns, a competent scholar who deals with his theme thoroughly, 
almost too fully for the needs of the Bible students. Johns also con¬ 
tributes the article on Euphrates. He might have added to his 
references Peters* Nippur , Vol. I, where one of the most recent 
Euphrates journeys is described in detail. 

As a whole, the articles on Assyriology and Egyptology in this 
volume of the Encyclopedia Biblica are more valuable than the cor¬ 
responding ones in the Hastings Dictionary. 

George S. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Archeology. —About forty articles in this volume come under the 
head of biblical archaeology. All seem to be by competent authorities 

3 See G. Buchanan Gray on “The Encyclopaedia Biblica (Vols. I and II) and 
the Textual Tradition of Hebrew Proper Names/* Jewish Quarterly Review , Vol. 
XIII, pp. 375-91- 
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and to be well done. Those which have especially taken my attention 
are the following: 

Education, by G. H. Box. The author points out the necessity 
for oral teaching of children by parents even in the earliest age of 
Hebrew history. The tradition of religious rites must at least be cared 
for wherever religion exists at all. In certain classes of the com¬ 
munity this oral teaching is considerable in amount, as, for example, 
among the priests, whose duty it is to decide questions of conscience 
or of ritual for the people at large. A thorough education of some 
sort must have been given also to a man like Isaiah. An impulse to 
popular instruction was undoubtedly given by the publication of 
Deuteronomy. The ideal of the book is seen in the frequent exhorta¬ 
tions to instruct the children in religion, though this ideal was not 
carried out till after the exile. An epoch was undoubtedly marked by 
Ezra. Where a ready scribe in the law has such influence, and where 
the synagogue (primarily a school for the study of the law) is a recog¬ 
nized institution, education has already become a part of the people’s 
life. Even if the work of Ezra is much exaggerated by the chronicler 
(as the present reviewer thinks to be the case), there can be no doubt 
of the tendency of his time. With the scribes we find in the post- 
exilic period a class of sages also coming into view, some of whose 
works have come down to us. These were really educators. Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus may almost be considered manuals of pedagogy. 
What relation existed between the guild of the scribes and that of the 
sages does not appear. The latter are perhaps more distinctly influ¬ 
enced by Greek thought. A new epoch for popular education was 
opened by Simon ben Shetach. At least he is generally credited with 
the regulation that children should attend the elementary schools 
(Schurer’s preference of a later date for this regulation is noted). 
The schools for children were probably attached to the synagogues. 
The custom of the teachers to earn their living by a handicraft so as 
not to exact fees for teaching reminds us of the apostle Paul. The 
training of the memory by constant repetition, of which Jerome speaks, 
is like the method still in use in the East. 

Diseases of the Eye, by C. Creighton. These are notoriously 
prevalent in the East. The case of Tobit is discussed at length, the 
author maintaining that the cure narrated is intended to be only an 
example of ancient medical treatment. The white spots produced by 
ophthalmia are made inconspicuous by pigmentation, for which fish 
gall might be used, together with charcoal from the burned liver. It is 
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doubtful, however, if this hypothesis does justice to the original 
account, in which Tobias rubs the fish gall alone in his father's eyes, 
“and when he rubbed them the white spots scaled off, and he saw his 
son and fell on his neck.” A radical and miraculous cure seems 
intended. This same article renews the hypothesis that the apostle 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh was ophthalmia. 

Family and Kinship, two related articles by Benzinger. The 
former emphasizes the fact that community of worship is the bond of 
the family and of the clan. In this respect the Semites differ nothing 
from early Indo-Germanic peoples : “The house-father was in prim¬ 
itive times the priest who had charge of the relations between the 

members of the household and the god.This is clearly shown 

in the case of the Israelite house-father in the Passover ritual. The 
transference of the designation ‘father’ to the priest in this connec¬ 
tion is also worth noting.” It might have been added that the earliest 
writers of Genesis assume as a matter of course that the patriarchs are 
the priests of their families. Anticipating, to a certain extent, what 
will be said in the next volume on the head of marriage, the article on 
Family discusses particularly the place of women in the baal-marriage, 
which the author regards as originally a marriage by capture. But 
may it not be said that the sale of a daughter as a slave is as old as any 
title established by capture ? To be sure, it is necessary to consider 
here the facts of matriarchy as brought out more fully in the article 
on Kinship. The writer might have been more positive in his state¬ 
ment concerning the “ uncleanness ” of the mother at childbirth. After 
citing Ploss’ theory that this is a primitive quarantine, he Says: “ More 
probably the original idea was that the sickness of childbirth, like any 
other sickness, lay under the influence of certain demons, or that this, 
like other events in the sexual life, was under the protection of a 
special spirit.” It seems to me quite certain that in the polytheistic 
stage of Israel’s religion the whole sexual life was devoted to a special 
god (or goddess), and that the taboo of childbirth is a survival from 
this stage. The article on the Family is supplemented by Canon 
Cheyne in a brief discussion of the term “adoption.” 

Fasting, also by Benzinger. The author doubts whether the 
original purpose of the observance was to raise Yahweh’s pity, and 
favors Robertson Smith’s explanation that fasting was originally a 
preparation for the sacrificial meal. While there may be room for 
both explanations, I confess that the former seems to me more natural. 
Fasting in order to compel action on the part of an earthly friend 
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{or of an enemy for that matter) is a very ancient institution. In the 
naive apprehension of Yahweh’s relation to his worshiper which pre¬ 
vailed in early Israel, it would seem to be the most natural thing in the 
world to seek to move him in this way. 

Food, by Professor Kennedy. The article illuminates the Old 
Testament material by statements from the Talmud, and by analogies 
from modern oriental life. Vegetable foods are enumerated, and the 
limitations in the use of animal food are pointed out. The article here 
touches upon a subject more fully discussed under the head Clean and 
Unclean. Instructive, however, is the discussion of the Jewish rules 
for slaughtering animals intended for food. 

High Place, by G. F. Moore. This is a clear presentation of the 
facts concerning the early sanctuaries, and to this extent an outline 
history of the cultus in Israel. 

Hosanna, by Canon Cheyne. The proposed derivation of the word 
from the Aramaic l ushna (“ strength”) has much in its favor. Whether 
it has been proposed earlier I do not know. A number of other articles 
by the same author show his well-known acuteness, especially in emen¬ 
dation of the biblical text. That many of these emendations are more 
ingenious than convincing is perhaps what we must expect in dealing 
with an ancient and faulty text. 

The volume maintains the standard set by its predecessor, which 
is saying a great deal. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 

Amherst College, 

Amherst, Mass. 


Geography .— In this second volume there are more than seventy 
articles on biblical geography, illustrated with seven full-page maps, 
of which six are accompanied by lists of names. Some of these maps 
indicate in colors the elevations and depressions of the country. 
Besides, there is a map of Egypt covering two pages, with a list of names 
occupying two more. There is also an excellent article by Francis 
Brown, which is designed “to investigate the nature of the geograph¬ 
ical conceptions of the Hebrews and the extent of their geographical 
information.” He discusses the subject with great thoroughness for 
nineteen pages, illustrating it with four charts: for the time of the 
Judges, the tenth, the eighth, and the fifth centuries B. C., respectively. 

It is natural to institute a comparison between the geographical 
articles in Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible ( =DB .) and those in the 
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Encyclopedia Biblica (=EB.). In which of the two will the minister 
or the specialist find the more valuable information ? If a library can 
afford only one encyclopaedia of the two named, which deserves the 
preference? Does the one work supplement the other? 

DB. has only two maps for the articles corresponding to those in 
Vol. II of EB.; it has no general article on geography, but furnishes an 
admirable presentation of the geology of the country, by Hull, in eleven 
columns. There is no such article in EB. This is a serious omission, 
as the general contour of the country cannot be understood without 
reference to the geology. 

There are fewer distinguished contributors to EB. than to DB . 
G. A. Smith, who has furnished three independent articles and assisted 
in the preparation of three others, including a composite article on 
Jerusalem, in which W. R. Smith and Conder shared; Noldeke, who 
has written on Edom ; Driver and Budde, who have each prepared a 
brief article, complete the list of noted names, but in DB. there are 
contributions by eleven distinguished travelers and explorers: Bliss, 
Conder, Ewing, Hull, Mackie, Merrill, Pinches, Ramsay, Sayce, Warren, 
Wilson, some of whom have lived years in Syria or Palestine, or have 
won renown in connection with the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Professor Cheyne is a man of immense learning and of critical 
erudition, but it is impossible for him to prepare matter of the same 
interest and value as specialists. He has, indeed, traveled in Palestine, 
but only as a tourist and for a brief period. His forty-seven, or more, 
articles give the impression of being more critical than descriptive. 
There is a great difference between his treatment of Mount Hermon 
and that by Conder, who has visited it twice; between his discussion 
of Galilee and that of Merrill, who has gone over it with the utmost 
care. Descriptions drawn from books, however thorough, can never 
equal those made by competent students from personal investigations. 
It seems certain that the geographical articles in DB. are better adapted 
to the needs of ministers than those in EB. Libraries that aim at 
completeness will include EB. f but the ordinary student will find far 
more help and inspiration in DB. 

The following may be noticed in detail: Edrei, by G. A. Smith, 
more valuable than in DB. y where Sayce makes no mention of the 
underground city, which is a most important feature; River of Egypt, 
by S. A. Cook and Canon Cheyne, is much more complete than that by 
Selbie in DB.; Ekron, by G. A. Smith and T. K. C., much superior 
to that of Beecher in DB.; Elath is treated briefly and clearly by 
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Selbie in DB. t but with much more fulness by Cheyne, who traces its 
history down to the present time; there is no mention of Eleutheropolis 
in DB., a serious oversight; the information by Cheyne grouped under 
history and site is well-arranged; Selbie mentions three sites in con¬ 
nection with Elkosh, and favors the one near Eleutheropolis; in EB. 
Budde treats the subject with great learning and discrimination, 
inclining to the same view, though he pronounces certainty impossible; 
S. A. Cook in EB. is much more thorough than Conder in DB. in his 
discussion of Emmaus; with most moderns he accepts Kulottiyeh as 
the probable site; the argumentation by which Cheyne seeks to prove 
that we should amend the text of i Sam. 28:7 to read En Harod 
(Judg. 7:1) instead of Endor is characteristic of a weakness that some¬ 
times appears in Cheyne’s critical processes; there does not seem to be 
sufficient reason for rejecting the traditional site; the article, by H. W. 
Hogg, on Ephraim is incomparably superior to the one in DB.; it 
occupies nearly six pages, besides two pages devoted to a map and list 
of names; Millar scarcely touches the geography in DB., which will 
doubtless be treated under another head; there is a great contrast 
between the anonymous article on Esdraelon in EB. and the one in 
DB. by Ewing, long a missionary in Palestine, all of whose articles 
are of a high degree of excellence, owing to his personal knowledge of 
the country, his habits of close observation, and his vivid style; on the 
other hand, C. H. W. Johns has given far more information regarding 
the Euphrates than Sayce in DB.; there is also a separate discussion of 
the reference in Jer. 13:4-7; the treatment of Galatia in EB. has 
the advantage of an admirable map; it is by Woodhouse and Schmie- 
del, and is largely at issue with Ramsay, who has furnished the con¬ 
tribution to DB.; the articles on Galilee and the Sea of Galilee, 
by Cheyne, lack the realism of those in DB., by Dr. Merrill, who has 
made a special study of this part of the country, but the map in EB. is 
illuminating; Gaza in DB. is by Hull, who visited it in connection with 
a scientific journey in 1884; Cheyne in EB. makes some good critical 
suggestions; under Gennesaret, Cheyne claims that ‘Ain et-Tin is the 
most probable site of ancient Capernaum ; the article on Jerusalem is 
by Conder on site and excavations, and by W. R. Smith and G. A. 
Smith on ancient Jerusalem; G. A. Smith, contrary to Conder in 
DB ., considers it proved that the City of David is to be found on the 
south end of the eastern hill; the weight of authority, since 1878, 
seems to be favorable to this view; there is less assurance of the course 
of the second wall, which would leave the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
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outside of it, as G. A. Smith, following Dr. Shick, is inclined to think 
(cf Golgotha). 

This volume of the Encyclopaedia Biblica must be considered an 
important supplement to the Dictionary of the Bible , in the subjects 
discussed, for the scholar who desires every available help for the criti¬ 
cal investigation of the geography of the Bible. 

Samuel Ives Curtiss. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Ancient History and Tradition , and Biography .— Under this caption 
are grouped some forty-eight articles by thirteen different writers. 
Canon Cheyne's initials stand at the end of thirty or more. In gen¬ 
eral it may be said that these articles are all well supplied with facts 
and bring the reader fully abreast with the most recent scholarship. 
At the same time, the great mass of detail is too often left in such a 
chaotic condition that the reader is confused, being unable to decide 
on first reading as to what even the author believes. Jastrow's article 
on the Hittites is an exception to this rule, and, in the present writer's 
judgment, is the nearest approach to what the lengthier articles ought 
to be, viz., fair, scholarly, and summarized. 

The most important article of this entire group is the one by Guthe 
on Israel, seventy-two columns in length. It is an excellent piece of 
work from the point of view of both psychology and philosophy. 
Indeed, this study is a keen psychological interpretation of Old Testa¬ 
ment events according to the modern philosophy of how Semitic 
religion developed. It is cautious and reverent throughout. Guthe 
holds, with the editors (and there is a decided editorial stamp to the 
whole work), that only the tribe of Joseph was in Egypt; that Moses 
instituted a new religion, monolatry; that the Philistines came into 
Canaan somewhat later than the Israelites; that Solomon's temple was 
at first nothing but the court sanctuary; that the schism was not so 
extraordinary, for there had never been any real blending between 
Judah and the other tribes; that Manassah's change of heart and 
policy, as recorded by the chronicler (cf. 2 Chron. 33:11-17), is 
only a legend which grew up under the influence of later theories 
of divine retribution; that Cyrus probably never gave a general per¬ 
mission for the return of the exiles; and that the second temple was 
built by the people already in Judah. The weakest point in the article 
is paragraphs 37 and 38, in which the author attempts to account for 
the origin of Deuteronomy and the reformation under Josiah. His 
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main argument is that it was really necessary for the prophets to 
descend from the bold heights of their ideals into the sphere of rude 
reality; and it was imperative that they should secure the introduction 
of the laws by the king himself. He allows that Hezekiah, through 
Isaiah’s influence, aimed at the purification of the cultus (cf. 2 Kings 
18:4), but denies that the preference for Jerusalem as the only place of 
worship, expressed in the same passage, comes from Hezekiah’s age. 
It is more in accord, he thinks, with a later generation and the inter¬ 
ests of the royal priesthood. The articles on Gad, Issacher, and 
Joseph are by H. W. Hogg, to whose direct editorial oversight the 
Encyclopadia owes its exactness and immaculate typographical char¬ 
acter. These articles show an immense breadth of critical and his¬ 
torical information. Gad is treated as of Aramaean origin; Issacher 
is declared to have been more than usually mixed; while Joseph is 
the old name for all the clans that settled in Ephraim : the name 
Ephraim being an older geographical, but a younger ethnic, name 
than Joseph. 

Benzinger’s article on Government describes in an unusually 
instructive manner, on the basis of what is known of the pre-islamic 
Arabs and the modern Bedouins, Israel’s evolution from the ancient 
tribal system while in the desert, through the local communities 
and territorial unions of Canaan, to hereditary monarchy, and finally 
the rule of the hierarchy after the exile, when the tendency of the law 
was to exalt the spiritual over the secular power. 

Toy’s sketch of Ezekiel is vivid, concise, and masterly. He 
describes him as a prophet whose life was spent in endeavoring to 
teach the significance of the captivity. Ezekiel was the last of the 
prophets, forming the transition from the prophetic to the priestly 
period. Those who came after him were seers. 

Addis’ attempt to portray the lives of Elijah and Elisha was a 
much more difficult task. From the narratives concerning the former 
in 1 Kings 17:19, which he naturally considers “legendary,” he con¬ 
structs a portrait of Elijah which entitles him still to stand as a great 
spiritual and ethical power not unworthy of a place by the side of 
Moses. From the stories about Elisha he finds it much harder to 
recover the kernel of literal fact. Yet, he claims, these stories are of 
great value. For the miracles he wrought, so far as they embody the 
spirit of active love, contribute a Christ-like element to the ideal of 
prophecy. 

S. A. Cook writes on Genealogies, showing that the great majority 
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of Old Testament genealogies of individuals are found in post-exilic 
writings: genealogical zeal first arose during the exile. 

The composite article on Galatia, by Woodhouse and Schmiedel, 
has one redeeming characteristic: it is accompanied by a good map 
(this, in general, is a praiseworthy feature of the Encyclopedia). Other¬ 
wise this article is decidedly unsatisfactory. It is too polemic. 
Woodhouse takes up the history of Galatia, and introduces the ques¬ 
tion : Where were the churches to which the epistle to the Galatians 
was sent ? Schmiedel defends in an exhaustive argument the “ North- 
Galatian theory” as against the “ South-Galatian theory” of Ramsay. 
The article is more suitable to a theological quarterly than to an 
encyclopaedia. 

Ndldeke writes the articles on Edom, Hagar, and Ishmael. He main¬ 
tains on the basis of Exod. 15:15 the great antiquity of the title “ duke ” 
given to the Edomite princes in Gen., chap. 36, and declares that the 
territory of Edom was properly Mount Seir, but allows that it may have 
spread out both east and west and varied at different periods. He 
correctly identifies Sela* and Petra. Hagar he treats as the personifi¬ 
cation of a tribe or district (cf. the Hagarites of 1 Chron. 5:10), and 
Ishmael as the personification of a group of tribes regarded as near 
kinsmen of the Israelites. 

The article on Ezra, by the late Professor Kosters, of Leiden, is 
revised by Canon Cheyne, and brought up to date. That is to say, 
the article shares the doubts of Torrey concerning the historical char¬ 
acter of all the supposed official documents inserted in our book of 
Ezra. This is the great fault of all Cheyne’s articles. He is too 
careful to incorporate doubtful hypotheses. His own articles on 
Earthquake, Eber, Eclipse, Goliath, Jacob, Isaac, Joseph, Gideon, 
Esau, Enoch, Jehu, Jehoiakim, etc., are interesting, but too critical. 
For example, he doubts the reality of the earthquake in Amos 1:1, 
and denies the historical character of Matt. 27:51 f. Eber is an 
ethnological abstraction. The “ darkness over the whole earth ” (Mark 
15 • 33) is an addition to plain historical facts involuntarily made by 
men liable to the innocent superstitions of the people. The story of 
Goliath has poetical and religious truth, but not, except in a very 
minute kernel, the truth of history. Isaac is a tribal representative. 
Jacob fled to the Hauran (Bashan), not to Haran. His tribal charac¬ 
ter, too, is distinctly marked. Joseph is no doubt idealized, but the 
story is in details an approach to truth. This is one of Cheyne’s 
best and most carefully prepared articles. His extreme views on 
Isaiah are too well known to be here rehearsed. 
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In general, one learns much from such a collection of critical 
material, and the world is indebted to the editors for giving the Eng¬ 
lish people so many continental views; still, it must be said that the 
editors* ears have been too often open to modern vagaries and pass¬ 
ing individual opinions, and too frequently closed to the consensus of 
modern critical research and common-sense exegesis. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of giving us an encyclopaedia of biblical facts, they have put 
into our hands a collection of the extremest critical hypotheses exist¬ 
ing at the end of the nineteenth century. Listen to Schmidt, who 
writes on Jeremiah: “ However favorably Jeremiah may have been 
impressed at the outset by the moral tone of the deuteronomic law 
. . . . when he observed the ‘carnal* confidence in the possession of 
this law, he had no hesitation in openly denouncing it as a fraud and 
a forgery ( cf ’ Jer. 8 : 8).’* What is this for exegesis? But he echoes 
Wellhausen. 

George L. Robinson. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Old Testament Introduction ,—The articles of this volume assigned 
to the present writer for examination are upon the following books: 
Ecclesiastes, by A. B. Davidson; Esther, by Th. Ndldeke; Ezekiel, 
by C. H. Toy; Ezra-Nehemiah, by W. H. Kosters and T. K. Cheyne; 
Habakkuk, by K. Budde ; Haggai, Hosea, Joel, and Kings, by the 
late W. R. Smith, supplemented by Canon Cheyne, K. Marti, S. R. 
Driver, and E. Kautzsch, respectively; Isaiah, Job, and Jonah, by 
Cheyne; Jeremiah, by N. Schmidt; Judges, by G. F. Moore. 

From the point of view of introduction to the Old Testament, 
this is the most important volume of the four, though the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of the Encyclopaedia , appearing prominently in these 
articles, have been noticed by reviewers of the first volume. For 
special students of critical questions, the articles set forth, in admi¬ 
rable form, the history of research in this field and many of the prob¬ 
lems now occupying the minds of scholars. The diligence and learning 
exhibited by Canon Cheyne, his breadth and candor, are worthy of 
all praise, and this volume will bring additional laurels to biblical 
scholarship and fame to the distinguished editor. One hesitates to 
offer any adverse criticism, in view of this marvelous exhibition of 
erudition. At the same time it would seem that, for general use as a 
dictionary of the Bible by “ all serious students, both professional and 
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lay/’ the critical side has received undue emphasis, both in the matter 
and in the manner of its presentation, while the contents and teach¬ 
ing of the Bible have been somewhat overlooked. This impression 
is not derived wholly from the use of such terms as “ fabrication,” 
“ invention,” and similar undesirable words, as applied to the stories 
of the Bible. It is good, indeed, that we should realize that the lead¬ 
ing men of old time spoke especially to the men of their own genera¬ 
tion, did not all commit their oracles to writing any more than our 
Lord did, and were dependent, as he was, upon the accuracy of their 
followers rightly to reproduce their sayings; but the “ serious stu¬ 
dent” who is untrained in critical processes and dependent on his 
Bible dictionary for information about the Scriptures will find too 
little that is positive in the articles of Cheyne and the writers who 
appear most in sympathy with his conclusions, and the comfort of 
supposing that these volumes mark the extreme limit to which he will 
ultimately be expected to go will be denied him. In the article on 
Isaiah, e. g ., may be found such expressions as these : “ We can hardly 
expect to find that Isaiah left much in writing ; ” “ It will be well for 
the student to be continually revising his earlier results in the assign¬ 
ment of dates in the light of his later critical acquisitions ; ” “ It is 
too bold to maintain that we still have any collection of Isaianic 
prophecies which in its present form goes back to the period of that 
prophet.” In the discussion of Isa., chaps. 40-66, six columns are 
given to criticism, even to the reproduction of superseded theories 
apparently not steps in the growth of the theory advocated, but the 
article has been searched in vain for a plain statement of the contents 
of these chapters. Now, the question of authors in the several parts 
of Isaiah has become so complex in recent years that refined criticism 
should be accompanied by the most careful analysis and statement of 
the teaching. The pen of Cheyne, always learned, sometimes runs 
away with him, as seems to have been true when he wrote the two 
hundred words of well-restrained praise of G. A. Smith's admirable 
studies of Isaiah. 

The characteristics of the article on Jeremiah are, mutatis mutandis , 
similar to those just mentioned: “ Even through the mists of tradition 
the fact can be discerned that there never were any Jeremianic auto¬ 
graphs ; ” “ there is not the slightest evidence that any part of the 
volume was ever written by him” (Jeremiah); . . . 51: 59-64 is a 
piece of haggadic fiction; ” “ [chap.] 38 is manifestly a late legend.” 
In spite of such statements as these, this article has much that is 
thoroughly good and informing respecting the origin of the book. 
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Special notice of these two articles has been made because of the 
great importance of the books treated in them, but other positions, 
leading the reader to indefinite or sharply challenged conclusions, are 
made prominent in this volume; as, for example, in Ezra-Nehemiah, 
wherein is maintained the unhistorical character of the story of a return 
in the time of Cyrus, and Ezra is given a place in the history subse¬ 
quent to Nehemiah, though the latter position is disputed in at least 
two passages of the article itself. 

Some of the articles do more justice to the actual contents of the 
books. This is true of that on Judges, which gives a brief statement 
of contents, and especially is it true of those on Ecclesiastes and 
Ezekiel. The former is to be commended for its clear perception of 
the philosophy lying at the basis of the author’s words. Professor 
Davidson is at his best in analysis of this sort. He inclines to a date 
in the latter part of the third century B. C., two hundred years too 
early, according to Cheyne. The article on Ezekiel is a model in the 
way of positive presentation of our knowledge of the book in readable 
form. The last two articles are worthy of a place beside the best in 
the Hastings Dictionary . 

Noldeke believes that there is no historical kernel in Esther, but 
that the whole narrative is fictitious. In the article on Habakkuk 
Budde reproduces (see Studicn und Kritiken , 1893) his interesting and 
strongly defended view that in Hab. 1:5-11 we have a threatening 
addressed to Assyria, and that the Chaldsean power of 1:6 is men¬ 
tioned as the conqueror of this oppressor, the date being about 615 
B. C. A skilful critic might have detected authorship from two differ¬ 
ent points of view in the brief article on Haggai, even without the 
initials of the two distinguished men who wrote it. The article on 
Hosea is thorough and satisfactory. The late date of Joel is defended 
with force. The most of Jonah is said to belong to the early post- 
exilic period, as literature it is to be classed with Tobit and Susanna, 
and the peculiar form of the story of the great fish is derived from the 
nature-myth of the dragon, the dragon here symbolizing the Babylo¬ 
nian power. 

In the illuminating article on Job the complex nature of the prob¬ 
lems of criticism is expounded, and the solution is found in the differ¬ 
ent purposes cherished by the writers at the several stages in the 
growth of the book. The book was not completed before the latter 
part of the Persian period. 
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No writer upon these topics can afford to ignore the positions 
maintained in this volume. 

Charles Rufus Brown. 

The Newton Theological Institution, 

Newton Centre, Muss. 


The article Hexateuch is Wellhausen's article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica on Pentateuch and Joshua, revised by himself, to which is 
added a brief closing statement by Cheyne. The revision includes (i) 
modification of certain technical terms, c. g., “fragment—hyp.” for 
“fragmentary;” “supplement—hyp.” for “supplementary;” “Yahw£” 
for “Jehovah;” (2) the substitution of the German titles of books 
cited for the English; (3) the use of smaller type for many sections; 

(4) the improvement of the phraseology in certain minor points; and 

(5) the omission of (a) the very interesting illustration of the critical 
methods as applied to Gen., chaps. 1-9 (pp. 517, 518); (b) the larger 
part of the discussion of feasts, including the Passover (pp. 521, 522); 
(c) the application to narratives of the conquest of Canaan (p. 523); 
and (d) the concluding paragraph in which the time and character 
of Ezra's work are described. The addition by Cheyne emphasizes 
the view that purely literary criticism is a thing of the past, since 
the future criticism will look to archaeology and the comparative study 
of social customs for the material on which to base further progress. 
The work of Budde, Stade, and Baentsch is cited as furnishing exam¬ 
ples of the kind of work called for. Much, it is said, is to be expected 
from Steuernagel and Gunkel. Attention is also called to the need of 
further development of Hebrew philology and textual criticism. The 
article, therefore, as printed in Encyclopedia Biblica (a) omits much 
that was illustrative in the old article; (b) contains nothing that is new 
upon the subject; but (c) is in better typographical form; and (a ) 
exhibits the influence (c. g. } in the omission of the paragraph on Ezra's 
work) of the new views concerning the history of the restoration. 

The article on Historical Literature, by Professor George F. Moore, 
appears to be one of the freshest and most instructive in the entire 
volume. Its aim is “to sketch the development of Israelitishand Jew¬ 
ish historiography from its beginnings down to the second century of 
our era.” History-writing began under the stimulus of the organization 
of the kingdom after the overthrow of Philistine supremacy in the 
middle of the tenth century in Solomon's reign. The first form is nar¬ 
rative, dealing (a) with the great events of the preceding half-century 
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(< cf\ material in 2 Sam., chaps. 9-20; 1 Kings, chaps. 1,2); (b) after that, 
with history going back to the patriarchs {cf J and E in the Hexa- 
teuch), and the sources, down to Solomon, were largely oral tradition, 
including poems, laws, legends, myths, folklore, fable, etc., but after 
Solomon, probably royal and priestly documents preserved in the 
palace and the temple. Under the strong influence of the prophets, 
who interpreted all calamity as a punishment for sin, catalogued the 
various acts and attitudes that constituted sin, and taught that sin had 
existed in every generation back to the beginning, a second form of 
history-writing grows up which may be called pragmatic , since it intro¬ 
duces an interpretation of the events, showing their interdependence 
and causation. It also includes a rhetorical element, seen in the 
enlargement and embellishment of older histories and the introduc¬ 
tion of prophetic speeches which express the thought of the author. 
Here belong (a) the deuteronomistic history of the kingdom of Judah 
and Israel from Solomon on, found in the books of Kings; after 
which {b) the earlier history is taken up on the same principles, as in 
the book of Judges, and to some extent in portions of Samuel; and 
(r) the wanderings from Horeb on, and the conquest of Canaan, are 
treated, as in Deut., chaps. 1-11, and the book of Joshua; but natu¬ 
rally the patriarchal and primaeval history did not lend itself to this 
treatment. As a specimen of a third form of history-writing, we find 
the biography of Jeremiah (combined with his prophecies), the first 
and almost the only example in the extant literature. A fourth 
form, although related to the second, is that which appears in the 
fifth century. We may call this legalistic, priestly, or religious his¬ 
tory, although Professor Moore does not employ these terms, and 
includes {a) that history which begins with creation and closes with a 
technical description of the Israelitish tribes in Canaan, called P (with 
P 9 , P 3 , etc.), together with {b) the laws, which are to be regarded as an 
“ideal of the religious community and its worship projected into the 
golden age of the past, as Ezekiel's is projected into the golden age of 
the future." 

We cannot, for lack of space, follow, even in this brief fashion, the 
treatment from this point forward, except to name in the order given 
the more important subjects of sections : histories combined, /. e., the 
joining together of J and E, of J E with D and P; personal memoirs 
of Nehemiah and Ezra, a new type of Jewish historical literature; 
Aramaic chronicle, parts of which are seen in Ezra, chaps. 4-6; the 
Midrash of Kings, cited by the chronicler (2 Chron. 24:27; 13:22); 
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the books of Chronicles, an ecclesiastical history, based upon a new 
type of pragmatism, the religious conception being clerical rather than 
prophetic; popular religious stories, e. g . 9 Judith, Esther, Jonah, Ruth, 
Daniel; history of Asmonaeans, as seen from the Palestinian point of 
view in i Maccabees, and from the Greek-speaking Jewish point of 
view in 2 Maccabees; Hellenistic histories of the Jewish people in 
the third and second centuries B. C., e. g ., Demetrius, Eupolemos, 
Artapanos, Philo, in his life of Moses and his account of the persecu¬ 
tions of the Jews in his own time; Justus of Tiberias, whose work is 
lost; Flavius Josephus; Sider ‘ Olam , a chronological outline. 

In the classification of Hebrew historiography there is contained 
an epitome of the literature of twelve centuries; for the relation of 
the historical to the prophetic and legal literatures is exceedingly close. 
Perhaps this relationship is not as distinctly formulated as it might have 
been. No mention is made of the lack of influence exerted by Wisdom 
writers upon historiography; but the fact that the sages had no inter¬ 
est in the nation as such is sufficient explanation. While prophetic 
influence is supreme down to the destruction of Jerusalem 587 B. C., and 
after that the priestly or ecclesiastical, the first dominates the period of 
existence as a nation, the second the period of existence as a religious 
community or church. The sages stand out separate from and above 
the merely local situation, and consequently do not share in history- 
making. It is difficult to see how this presentation could be improved, 
unless it were (a) by some comparison, from period to period, of the 
contemporaneous historical literature among other nations, with a view 
to finding traces of the influence of such literatures (slight reference to 
this is given in the case of the Babylonian); and (&) a clearer presen¬ 
tation or classification of the different elements confounded as history, 
t. g. t myth, legend, folklore, story, fable, etc. 

William R. Harper. 

The University of Chicago. 


New Testament Articles .—The articles on the New Testament in 
the present volume treat matters of the greatest importance, especially 
in the field of introduction. The work of Professor Schmiedel is 
naturally the center of interest, including as it does voluminous studies 
of the Gospels (in connection with E. A. Abbott), Galatia (in connec¬ 
tion with W. J. Woodhouse), Galatians, and John the Son of Zebedee. 
Of these three papers that upon Galatians is largely a criticism of the 
South-Galatia theory of Professor Ramsay. Professor Schmiedel states 
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the two opposing views admirably, but, as one might have expected 
from his paper upon Acts, decides against Professor Ramsay and Luke. 
The Galatian churches were in North Galatia. It is not likely, how¬ 
ever, that his arguments will convert the champions of the other view. 
On the contrary, his own statement of the case and his frank recogni¬ 
tion of its merits, as well as his recognition of the difficulties inherent 
in his own position, will probably confirm them in their opinions. 
Much more important are Professor SchmiedePs two papers dealing 
with the four gospels. The first of these papers, Gospels, is prefaced 
by an exhaustive discussion by E. A. Abbott, in which the external 
evidence of the gospels is treated, with conclusions that leave the 
gospels little historical worth. Professor Schmiedel’s treatment is 
independent of Professor Abbott’s and really falls into two parts. 
The first deals with the question of the sources of the synoptists, and 
the second deals with their historical value. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the article is so written as to make it almost impossible 
for one to get the full position of Professor Schmiedel without labori¬ 
ous reading of it in its entirety, for this has already led to a misappre¬ 
hension of its purpose. Any person, however, who is familiar with 
the critical treatment of the gospels will readily discover its excel¬ 
lencies as well as its defects. In the first part of the paper he has 
given an exhaustive and brilliant presentation of the various synoptic 
hypotheses, and has carried the search for sources a step farther than 
most current theories, deciding that it is possible to discover a 
stratum of sources, which lies under the sources used by the writers of 
our present gospels. He does not attempt any detailed presentation 
of what these sources are, but suggests a few which seem to him to be 
indubitably genuine. He mentions nine passages which he would 
consider as indubitably genuine, and therefore to be used in testing 
the other material of the synoptists, viz., Mark 3:21; 10:17; 13:32; 
15:34; Matt. 12:31; and Mark 6:5; 8:12; 8:8-21; Matt. 11:5. 
Evidently the ground for Professor Schmieders certainty is the proba¬ 
bility that no one would ever have invented them as sayings of Christ. 

In his use of these too few critical certainties, however, Professor 
Schmiedel seems to have abandoned his method. When discussing 
the credibility of the gospels as they stand, instead of discussing their 
relation to original material, he is led off into an almost interminable 
discussion of the various discrepancies, some of them very minute, 
which appear upon comparison of the three gospels. Such a method 
seems most unfortunate in the light of his previous critical process. 
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Professor Schmiedel does not intend to leave such an impression, and 
in his treatment of the Johannine gospels he freely uses the synoptists as 
the standard of judgment. Yet, despite the fact that he does not dis¬ 
believe in the historical Jesus, he has so minimized his appreciation, and 
has so presented the negative side of his work, as to leave the impres¬ 
sion that the gospels are of almost no historical worth. This we are 
inclined to believe to be a fault of an editorial supervision, which, 
though everywhere present, constantly magnifies difficulties and, at least 
in the New Testament field, seldom emphasizes constructive results. 

The same general criticism may be passed upon Professor Schmie- 
del’s treatment of the article upon John the Son of Zebedee, in which 
he discusses the Johannine literature. It is impossible in a brief 
review to follow him through his exhaustive discussion. He does not 
believe that the gospel was written either by John the son of Zebedee, 
or by the mysterious John the Elder of Ephesus, but rather by some 
unknown man of Asia Minor just before 140 A. D. As independent 
history it is valueless on the whole, though it contains many accurate 
statements of geography and chronology. It depends upon the synop¬ 
tists, but as history has been rewritten to suit its own interpretation of 
Jesus as the Phi Ionian Logos. The Apocalypse was certainly not writ¬ 
ten by the man who wrote the other Johannine literature, but Professor 
Schmiedel does not seem to be very clear as to who might have been 
its author. The treatment of Papias he so interprets as to make four 
generations of Christians, the apostles, the elders, the companions of 
the elders, and Papias himself. This makes some difficulty with John the 
Elder, who on such an interpretation of Papias would naturally 
be put in the same generation as the apostles; but Professor Schmiedel 
at this point changes his interpretation because of the impossibility 
of such a supposition. Partition theories also are not at all to his 
liking, and he criticises Wendt’s position thoroughly. Altogether, 
his treatment of the fourth gospel is probably the strongest negative 
treatment which has appeared. For those who had thought that the 
Johannine question had been solved on the basis of external evidence 
the article will be most unwelcome. 

The other articles, like that of Professor Cone upon James and 
Jude, and von Soden’s rewriting of Robertson Smith’s upon Hebrews, 
are of less importance. Naturally neither James nor Jude is regarded 
as of apostolic origin, and although Apollos is offered as a possible 
writer of Hebrews, that letter is held to have been written to some 
small Christian community at Rome in the time of Trajan, or possibly 
even Hadrian. 
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Other articles dealing with New Testament matters are of unequal 
interest. Very valuable is that by Deissmann upon Epistolary Litera¬ 
ture, in which, after having made a distinction between the letter and 
the epistle, he decides that nearly all the genuine Pauline writings are 
distinctly of the letter rather than of the epistolary sort. 

Professor Julicher in treating Hellenism admirably combats a 
general tendency of today to magnify the influence of Hellenism in a 
the New Testament, declaring that no single idea derived from a 
Greek source can be attributed to Jesus. Of the concessions to biblical 
theology, the papers upon Faith, by Professor Cheyne, and Gnosis, 
by Julicher, are, like most constructive articles of the volume, of com¬ 
paratively small importance, but that of Charles upon Eschatology, 
like all his work, is admirable. It would be difficult to find an equally 
succinct and serviceable compendium of the entire eschatological 
development of the Hebrew and Jewish people. 

Two other articles may be barely mentioned. That of Professor 
Cheyne upon John the Baptist—whom, by the way, he persists in calling 
Johanan—as an article upon its subject is of comparatively little value, 
but characteristically Professor Cheyne finds an opportunity to amend 
various texts of the New Testament. Thus Luke 11:30 is so amended 
as to make Johanan the sign which is refused to Christ’s generation. 
The other paper is by Professor Bruce upon Jesus, and is perhaps 
the greatest disappointment of the volume—all the more so because 
of the admirable treatment by Professor Sanday in the Hastings LEc- 
tionary . The article is written so vaguely as to make it almost impos¬ 
sible to determine what Professor Bruce’s conclusions may be, and the 
entire treatment is so superficial and partial as to awaken a sus¬ 
picion of incompleteness or severe redaction, and to arouse regret 
that it should have been permitted posthumously to detract from the 
reputation of Professor Bruce. 

Thus, altogether the volume is, so far as the New Testament arti¬ 
cles go, a companion of its predecessor. With positive constructive 
results its editors and writers have little interest. In the encyclopaedic 
presentation of critical theories it is without rival; and as such will 
be of value to those already well versed in current discussions. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 

Biblical Theology .—The plan of the Encyclopedia Bib lie a, as far as 
revealed in the first volume published, was criticised for making so 
little of biblical theology. While the criticism is a fair one, and the 
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plan is not essentially modified in the second volume, an exception is 
to be noted in favor of the subject of Eschatology. This subject is 
given fifty-five of the 1,543 columns of the volume. Other biblico- 
theological topics (some of which, however, can only be brought into 
the category by an extreme stretch of the term) occupy thirty-three 
more columns; so that the total space given to this important branch 
of biblical study is eighty-eight columns. The special topics treated of 
are the Eucharist, Faith, Heresy, Idolatry and Primitive Religion, 
Excommunication, and Gnosis. To these may be added a brief 
section on the subject of faith as viewed in the epistle of James. In 
almost every case, however, the method of treatment reminds one of 
archaeological articles, and raises the query whether these topics were 
not regarded as of interest from the archaeological point of view only. 
But if the encyclopaedia is meager on the general subject of biblical 
theology, no one will feel inclined to complain of the method and 
scope of the treatment of Eschatology. Whether introduced into the 
volume for its mere archaeological interest or made an exception to 
the general law followed by the editors not to include biblico- 
theological subjects in the Encyclopedia , this special topic has cer¬ 
tainly received ample and satisfactory treatment. The scholar charged 
with writing on it is R. H. Charles, whose specialistic zeal in the 
sphere of the apocalyptic literature of the inter-testamental period is 
fast pushing him to the very foremost place as an authority on this 
subject. Professor Charles* article, as already intimated, is a satisfac¬ 
tory one; and yet we must take exception to his position on the origin 
of the religion of Israel. It appears to us that he accepts too easily 
the theory of Stade and Schwally to the effect that the antecedents of 
Yahwism in Israel are to be traced to ancestor-worship. All the 
reasons which he gives in support of this view have, in our judgment, 
been proved irrelevant to the conclusion based on them by the investi¬ 
gations of Frey and Griineisen (whose work Charles does not seem to 
have read). Of the other articles little needs to be said. That on the 
subject of Faith, by Cheyne, is tantalizing, not only on account of its 
brevity, but also because it shows how much more could have been put 
into the Encyclopedia of fresh and suggestive discussion on this and 
kindred topics. The article on the Eucharist, by J. Armitage Robinson, 
is certainly not open to the criticism passed on the same scholar’s 
article on Baptism in the first volume. 

A. C. Zenos. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 
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CRITICAL NOTE. 


THE TEXTUAL VALUE OF THE NEWBERRY GOSPELS. 

The Newberry Gospels depart in 1,515 readings from the Textus 
Receptus. 1 Of these Matthew shows 434, Mark 348, Luke 449, and 
John 284. Of the whole number of readings, 774 may be considered 
significant; the rest are matters of practical indifference, being unim¬ 
portant transpositions, manifest itacisms, insertions, and omissions of 
v movable, the « of ovrcos, and the like. The assignment of the read¬ 
ings gives the following figures for the Syrian, pre-Syrian, and singular 
or subsingular elements in the significant readings of each gospel: 



Syrian. 

Pie-Syrian. 

Singular, etc. Totals. 

Matthew - 

- 82 

105 

65 

252 

Mark - 

62 

83 

33 

178 

Luke .... 

- 65 

68 

40 

i 73 

John - 

48 

103 

20 

171 

Totals 

- 257 

359 

158 

774 

Without undertaking the 

minute 

calculation 

of the 

constituents 


making up the pre-Syrian element and their reduction to percentages, 
it may be observed that one-half of the 359 pre-Syrian readings are of 
no family, while one-fourth are Western, and one-sixth non-Western. 
The Alexandrian element, the most subtle and elusive of all the ele¬ 
ments in attestation, is small. 

In order to determine the significance of these figures, and thus of 
the critical value of the manuscript in comparison with other witnesses 
to the text of the gospels, we proceed to seek what may fairly be con¬ 
sidered a representative section of the text, as a limited ground within 
which such a comparative study may readily be made. We have seen 
that the Newberry Gospels show 257 Syrian readings out of 774 sig¬ 
nificant divergences from Textus Receptus. Neglecting the 158 singu¬ 
lar or subsingular readings as at least of doubtful value, the Syrian 
element is seen to be of the supported, significant readings of the 
manuscript, or 41.72 per cent. The same process shows the Syrian 

1 For the readings of the Newberry Gospels, cf. “ The Newberry Gospels,” Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Theology, Vol. Ill, No. 1, January, 1899, pp. 116-37. In 
Gregory's Textkritik des Neuen Testaments the manuscript appears as No. 1289. 
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element of Mark alone to be or 42.758962 per cent. The first five 
chapters of Mark by the same process give a Syrian element of ^}, or 
42.857142 per cent, of the supported, significant readings. As this is 
less than 1 per cent, from the proportion shown by the manuscript as a 
whole, it may be regarded as a representative section, and a presump¬ 
tion is established for the representative character of the same section 
in other manuscripts. This presumption is, of course, liable to modifi¬ 
cation in the case of manuscripts, such as A, the text of which is notori¬ 
ously heterogeneous; for all manuscripts of admitted homogeneity, 
however, it seems safe to accept our presumption and to build upon 
it. We thus proceed to examine the first five chapters of Mark in 
other manuscripts of various degrees of excellence. 

Reference has been made to the Haskell Gospels, a large cursive 
of about 1500 A. D., which seems from its size and various lectionary 
indications in late hands in the margins to have been designed and 
used for public reading. Despite its comparative modernness, the 
writing of this manuscript is very pale, and has been retraced in con¬ 
siderable sections by a more recent hand. The original contents of 
the codex evidently comprised the four gospels, complete, but leaves, 
and even whole quires, are now missing. Of Mark the manuscript 
contains 1 : 1—7 : 24; 7 : 36—9 148; 10 : 14—11 : 33. With 12 : 1 begins 
a great gap, including the rest of Mark and more than eight chapters 
of Luke. For the first five chapters of Mark, the Haskell Gospels 
show 33 significant divergences from Textus Receptus. Of these, 3 
may be neglected as singular or nearly so. Of the 30 significant, 
supported readings, 16 are pre-Syrian and 14 Syrian. The Syrian 
element is thus or 46.666666 per cent, of the significant, sup¬ 
ported readings. It has already been pointed out that the Syrian 
element for these chapters in the Newberry Gospels was 42.857142 
per cent., while the total number of significant divergences in them 
is 51. 

As another manuscript with which to compare, Codex Montfor- 
tianus (61) has been taken. This is famous as having been employed by 
Erasmus for the text of 1 John 5 : 7 (The Three Heavenly Witnesses) 
in his third edition, 1522 A. D. The manuscript probably belongs to 
a date not much earlier, and has naturally been regarded with some 
suspicion, owing primarily to the circumstances of its first appearance. 
But this need not affect its value for our purposes. Its significant 
divergences for Mark, chaps. 1-5, number 78, of which 25 are sin¬ 
gular or subsingular readings. Of the remaining 52, 31 are pre-Syrian 
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and 21 Syrian. The Syrian element is thus or 40*384615 per 
cent, of the significant, supported readings. 

Turning to uncial witnesses, Codex Alexandrinus (A) shows 85 
divergences from Textus Receptus in the first five chapters of Mark. 
Neglecting 9 of these as practically unsupported, we have left 76 sup¬ 
ported, significant readings, of which 51 are pre-Syrian and 25 Syrian. 
The Syrian element is thus or 32.894725 per cent, of the supported, 
significant readings. 

A still better uncial, for Mark's gospel at least, is Codex Sangal- 
lensis (A). The excellence of the text of this manuscript in Mark is 
well known. For Mark, chaps. 1-5, it shows no less than 192 readings 
that may be called significant. Of these 21 may be dismissed as sin¬ 
gular or subsingular. Of the remaining 171, 136 are pre-Syrian and 
35 Syrian. The Syrian element thus constitutes only 19.824535 per 
cent, of the supported, significant readings. 

Attention was not long ago called by Dr. J. Rendel Harris to a rather 
remarkable twelfth-century cursive in the British Museum, Cod. Ew. 
892 (Mus. Brit. Add. 33,277), with interesting subscriptions resembling 
those in the Newberry manuscript. A careful examination of its 
readings for the section under consideration fully confirms Dr. Harris’ 
high valuation of the manuscript. Two hundred and eight signifi¬ 
cant divergences from Textus Receptus have been noted. Dismissing 
20 of these as singular or subsingular, we have left 188, of which 
158 are pre-Syrian and 30 Syrian. The Syrian element is thus seen 
to be less even than in A; for 892 it is 15*957435 per cent., as 
against 19.824535 for A. 

If we arrange these six manuscripts in the order suggested by these 
percentages, we have the following table: 


Haskell .... 

Significant 

divergences. 

- 33 

Syrian 

element. 

46.66666 

Newberry ... 

5 i 

42.857142 

61. 

- 78 

40.384615 

A. 

85 

32.894725 

A. 

- 192 

19.82453s 

892. 

208 

• 5-957435 


The order of percentages, it will be observed, is the order of the 
significant divergences, inverted. That is, in the group of manu¬ 
scripts, the more numerous the divergences from the Textus Receptus, 
the greater the proportion of pre-Syrian readings among those 
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divergences. This is, of course, precisely what is to be expected. 
Thus in number as well as character of variations from Textus 
Receptus the Newberry manuscript allies itself with 61 and the 
Haskell Gospels, rather than with A or 892. In other words, it is 
a Syrian manuscript, with perhaps an average admixture of pre-Syrian 
readings. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Psychologie des Willens, zur Grundlegung der Ethik. Von 
Hermann Schwarz. Leipzig: Engelmann, 1900. Pp. 391. 
M. 6. 

The twofold conviction, that no adequate moral philosophy can be 
constructed upon any other foundation than that of a thoroughgoing 
psychology of the will, and that such will-psychology has not yet been 
elaborated, constitutes the raison d'etre of this treatise, as stated in 
the preface. The spontaneity of the subject in volition awaits that 
recognition and vindication which the spontaneity of the subject in 
cognition received at the hands of Kant. The point of departure, 
therefore, for the whole book, lies in the distinction between Natur - 
zwang and Normzwang , as explained in the introductory chapter. Too 
often have ethical writers treated the volitional life as though there 
were no such thing as norm-law or norm force in the realm of will, 
though all the while perfectly well aware of the reality of such norm- 
law in cognitive activity. The whole science of logic is an acknowl¬ 
edgment of the supremacy of ideal types in cognition; so ethics, with 
its psychological groundwork, should recognize and elaborate the doc¬ 
trine of the norm or ideal in volition. Natural forces, instincts, 
impulses, and the like, must, of course, be reckoned with, but they are 
not the whole of the matter. Der Mensch ist mehr als ein blosses 
Naturprodukt. 

In the first part of the work the shortcomings of materialism, 
hedonism, empiricism, and kindred doctrines are set forth. An act 
of volition is not a mere resultant of contending forces; nor is it 
determined by an idea, or a feeling, or by any complex of ideas and 
feelings, in and by themselves. How, then, is it determined ? By the 
whole personality of the willing subject, in his capacity of analytic and 
synthetic choice, where Normzwang reigns supreme. The second part 
of the work is occupied with the explanation of these terms, analytic 
and synthetic choice or preference. The distinction between these is 
analogous to that which Kant has drawn between the analytic judg¬ 
ment and the synthetic, in the Critique of the Pure Reason . By 
analytic choice our author means the general direction of the human 
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will toward the good as such, apart from any more specific determina¬ 
tion of that wherein the good consists. We will the being of the good, 
rather than its non-being; we prefer the non-being of the evil. All 
worth as such is preferred over all unworth as such. Had we, there¬ 
fore, no other will-power than that of analytic choice, we should be 
obliged to wait until instructions should come from some extraneous 
source, with regard to what is good or bad, right or wrong, in any 
given case of contemplated action. This is perhaps the point at which 
Kant’s ethical system fails of completeness. But now in synthetic 
preference the content of the good, as distinguished from its form , is 
made manifest in the free spontaneity of the choosing person, who in 
his act itself declares that the interests of personality by right take 
precedence over those of the circumstances and adjuncts of personality, 
and that the interests of the social whole (altruism) are to be preferred 
before those of merely individual incidence (egoism). Synthetic 
choice, it should be added, is directed to the act itself, rather than to 
the object of the act. “There is nothing good save a goodwill,” as 
Kant said; but the good will is further defined as that which is directed 
to altruistic ends rather than egoistic, and to personal considerations 
in preference to circumstances or accessory conditions. So the possi¬ 
bility of ethics, one may say, depends upon that of synthetic choices 
a priori; even as, for Kant, the possibility of knowledge depends upon 
that of synthetic judgments a priori. How far the author has suc¬ 
ceeded in avoiding the “circle” which has been charged upon Kant’s 
ethical system, the reader must be left to judge. 

Frederick Tracy. 

University of Toronto. 

Avicenne. Par le Baron Carr a de Vaux. Paris : Alcan, 1900. 
p P . viii + 304 ; map. Fr. 5. 

This book is not simply an exposition of the system of Avicenna. 
It contains also a description of Muslim scholastic philosophy from 
its origin, and of the forces acting on it down to the time of the sub¬ 
ject proper. This takes up the first 126 pages. Then comes a chapter 
on his life, and thereafter chapters on his system, under the rubrics: 
logic, physics, psychology, metaphysics, and mysticism. 

For this long introduction there is ample excuse in the nature of 
the case. Very few, indeed, are prepared to take up immediately the 
life and theories of a Muslim of the fourth century of the Hijra and 
supply of themselves a knowledge of all that went to make him what 
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he was. In fact, if we have any quarrel with M. de Vaux, it is that he 
does not deal at sufficient length with the earlier development. In 
spite of all that has been done in this field, we are still much in the 
dark as to al-Kindl for example: Was he a translator and compiler 
only ? and the earlier Mu'tazilites : How did they stand to philosophy 
in the narrower sense? Al-Farabl, in spite of the labors of Dieterici 
and others, is still much of a shadow to us. The lkhwdn as-Safd, the 
Fatimid propagandists, the later Assassins, how much influence, to 
and fro, and actual, conscious connection was there between these ? 
That all the strictly non-orthodox forms of thought in Islam acted 
and reacted on one another seems certain; in some cases it amounted 
to their being really branches of the same great movement. Again, 
on the other hand, the development of orthodox theology cannot be 
ignored. It was strictly scholastic in form and ran as much into phi¬ 
losophy as in the Middle Ages of Europe. It left its undoubted mark 
on Avicenna. The partitions in his brain were not tight enough to 
keep it in its own compartment. 

Before, then, the system of Avicenna can be adequately attacked, 
we must have a full treatment of his predecessors, not only in philoso¬ 
phy in the narrower sense, but in theology and mysticism. This is 
much to ask, but it is necessary. From lack of it have come what 
errors M. de Vaux has fallen into. He has treated the Mu'tazilites, 
the translators at the court of al-Mansur and al-Ma’mun, the lkhwdn 
as-Safd , the Encyclopaedists generally, and the philosophers such as 
al-Farabl. But he ruled out the theologians and the mystics, and thus 
lost the real key to Arabic philosophy. The atomic system of Muslim 
dogmatics as developed by such a man as al-Baqilanl is a triumph of 
dialectic acuteness and the only really independent fruit of philo¬ 
sophic thought expressed in Arabic. The Mutakallims are really, as 
Ritter has well put it, the philosophers of the Arabs. But, again, in 
the deliberate omission of a study of mysticism in the introduction 
and in the relegation of Avicenna’s own mysticism to a last, short 
chapter, written almost apologetically, lies an even greater weakness 
of the book. It cannot be often enough repeated that the Arabic 
philosophy, from al-Farabl to Ibn Rushd, is nothing but the simplest 
neo-Platonism attached to Aristotelian physics and a grotesque Muslim 
mythology. That means that it is on an essentially mystical basis ^ 
its mysticism is not an appendix which can be separated from it and 
thrust into a corner. 

But apart from this single, though, it must be confessed, far-reaching 
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error of judgment, M. de Vaux’s book is one to be received with 
praise and gratitude. It inevitably challenges comparison with Renan’s 
Averroes and comes off not badly from the challenge. If we have not 
here the pellucid clearness of Renan’s style, nor his magic art of 
arrangement and exposition, we have a far sounder knowledge of 
Arabic and of the subject, and an at least equal enthusiasm and 
liveliness. 

For criticism of details there is little need, nor does space permit. 
It may be enough to remark that the note on p. 145 would not have 
been written if M. de Vaux had taken the trouble to look up Lane’s 
Lexicon, and that the obiter dictum as to The Thousand and One 
Nights on p. 55 is highly misleading. Anything that de Sacy took 
the trouble of writing is worth reading, but a great deal has happened 
since he wrote that M&moire . 

Duncan C. Macdonald. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Kants BegrOndung der Religion. Ein kritischer Versuch. 
Mit einem Vorwort fiber die Beziehungen der neueren Dog- 
matik zu Kant. Von Wilhelm Mengel. Leipzig: Engel- 
mann, 1900. Pp. x + 82. M. 1.20. 

This new addition to the exceedingly voluminous literature which 
has been called into existence by the critical philosophy proceeds 
along lines very similar to those followed by many of its predecessors. 
It combines high praise with severe criticism: praise for the distin¬ 
guished service which Kant has rendered to philosophical thinking in 
his wonderful critiques; criticism for the inconsistencies and unre¬ 
solved contradictions which are to be found in his system. The point 
of view is to be found in what the author calls a critical-realistic 
epistemology; and from this point of view Kant’s shortcoming seems 
to consist in his failure to bring the Ding-an-sich within the realm of 
sure comprehension. Now, since the great realities of religion — God, 
freedom, immortality—belong to the extra-phenomenal order, they 
cannot be surely comprehended, nor set in any intelligible relation to 
our actual, finite existence; unless, indeed, we depart from the rigid 
a priorism of the Kantian Grundlegung. But this is the very incon¬ 
sistency of which, among others, Kant has been guilty; for though in 
his ethics he repudiates in the strongest possible terms the right of 
any “affection” to be heard in the just appraisement of a moral act, 
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yet when he comes to treat of those great realities—God and immor¬ 
tality—with which religion has more especially to do, he rests them 
both upon foundations which contain a posteriori elements. The fun¬ 
damental postulate here is that virtue and happiness must, somehow 
and somewhere, be capable of conjoint and proportionate realization. 
The being of God, as the one who alone is able to adjust virtue and 
felicity to each other, is thus the first condition of the realization of 
the highest good; while the immortality of the soul, without which no 
finite being could attain the good, is the second condition of its reali¬ 
zation. So the philosophy of religion is grounded upon considera¬ 
tions which were deemed utterly unworthy to form any part of a true 
system of ethics. 

Dr. Mengel’s conclusion is that neither in his epistemology nor in 
his ethics has Kant provided any satisfactory foundation for a philoso¬ 
phy of religion; for in the former he denies to thought all real objec¬ 
tive Validity, and in the latter he most emphatically rejects that stone 
which afterward, in the philosophy of religion, is made the head of 
the corner. 

Frederick Tracy. 

University of Toronto. 


The Religious Use of Imagination. By E. H. Johnson. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1901. Pp. x + 227. $1. 

Unconsciously, as it appears, Professor Johnson has in this volume 
developed a phase of the argument John Fiske supposed he had dis¬ 
covered, and which he stated in his Through Nature to God; really, 
however, it is involved in the Anselmic statement. This is (in sub¬ 
stance) that, as the sprout from the buried acorn implies a sunlight 
external to itself, so the aspirations of the soul to God imply an evok¬ 
ing reality external to the soul. To show the validity of the imagina¬ 
tion’s products when it is applied to religious themes is the author’s 
aim. 

Professor Johnson divides his book into two parts: the service 
of the imagination to religious truth, and to life. In the first part 
he investigates the “ competency and scope ” of this faculty, its deal¬ 
ing with “ problems as to the Creator, the Ruler, and the Father.” In 
the second portion he shows how it “ sees ideals, breeds energy, and 
enlists perseverance.” He discusses the synthetic nature of the imagi¬ 
nation, and vindicates its use in religion by citing its necessary 
employment in poetry, history, science, and art. He traces its relation 
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to faith as picturing (“imagination”) the objects of faith: “faith 
discerns God only when the ideas summed up in him are made lumi¬ 
nous by imagination ” (p. 48). It puts a check upon itself by discern¬ 
ing disharmony in its illicit products. He then applies these princi¬ 
ples to the problems of God, man, life here and hereafter, miracles, etc. 

In two points the author’s reasoning is weak — the relation of 
imagination to miracles and to revelation or inspiration. The pro¬ 
fessor admits that the occurrence of miracles is “ a question of fact; ” 
then adds: “ if this question of fact is made a question of imagina¬ 
tion,” etc. (p. 117). But we do not submit “ a question of fact” to the 
imagination. Granted that it is true that “ it is imaginable that .... 
God .... can work miracles; has wrought them ” (p. 123), yet this 
merely proves miracles possible, it does not so much as make them 
probable. It is beside the mark to say that “ the imaginability of 
miracles .... is so complete that .... to avoid imagining them 
has ever required greater adroitness than plain Christian folk can com¬ 
mand ”(p. 123). Precisely, “plain Christian folk” ! “Plain Christian 
folk” display such “ adroitness” as to “imagine” that the phases of the 
moon influence terrestrial weather and crops; but this does not estab¬ 
lish as a fact the moon’s supposed power. But Dr. Johnson has 
essayed a scientific treatment of imagination, and this is not a scien¬ 
tific, but an ad captandum argument. The trouble is that he has 
gone back on his own canon: imagination is to be applied to the 
higher realms, where other faculties cannot reach. By attempting to 
make it do the work of the logical faculty, our author casts suspicion 
upon the whole course of his argument and does not help the cause 
of miracles. And he is equally infelicitous in his treatment of revela¬ 
tion, in spite of the very fine passage on pp. 134, 135. 

The volume is well printed, on good paper, in a neat cover, and has 
a serviceable index. 

Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Meadville Theological School. 


The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. By 
Lyman Abbott. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. 
p P . xiii + 408. $2. 

In the winter of 1896-97 Dr. Abbott delivered a series of lectures 
upon the Old Testament before his church in Brooklyn. In 1899- 
1900 he took the same theme before the Lowell Institute of Boston. 
From these lectures the present book has developed. The chapters 
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appeared in the Outlook during the summer of 1900 in substantially 
their present form, except for the numerous footnotes. The book is 
written, so says Dr. Abbott, “ first to tell the general reader what is the 
spirit and what the methods and the general conclusions of this (1. e ., 
the modern, literary, scientific, evolutionary) school respecting the 
Bible; and,second,to show that these do not imperil spiritual faith — 
that, on the contrary, they enhance the value of the Bible as an instru¬ 
ment for the cultivation of the spiritual faith.” 

This history of the book and this avowed purpose of the author, 
indeed the author’s name itself, prevent it from being a technical, 
scientific “ Old Testament Introduction ” and require it to be a work 
for the people, full of suggestiveness for them. It may be, however, 
that it contains also a hint here and there from which the Old Testa¬ 
ment teacher may learn how to secure the interest of his pupils. It 
is worth the reading with that problem in mind, at any rate. The 
Sunday evening lectures aroused great interest, and the book deserves 
to find a wide reading on the part of Bible students. 

It may seem to those who spend their lives in Old Testament study 
that the work appears too late to have the apologetic value which the 
author hopes for it, but it is probably one of the things the scholar has 
to learn that his learned utterances are not yet received by the Chris¬ 
tian world without hesitation, and that it is still worth while to show the 
reasonableness and the value of the new views with patience and tact. 
Dr. Abbott can buttress well-nigh every important position by appeal 
to the great majority of scholars, but the best appeal, after all, is to 
the reader himself, and here, as commonly, the author is successful. 

Dr. Abbott does not quote authorities written in German. Doubt¬ 
less he could have done so; or he could have hired the extra work 
done at a reasonable figure. We conclude that he did not wish to 
overwhelm the timid reader with a lot of foreign names. Can it be 
that he uses footnotes and references as an invitation to the reader to 
continue his study of the point in question by reading in the books 
cited ? It is certainly a matter of congratulation that so high authori¬ 
ties, and so genuinely scholarly works, can be cited written in the 
English language. It may be that, for example in Egyptian history 
and religion, later works might have been quoted. But the editor of 
the Outlook is not lightly to be charged with being slow, and so at 
this point also we will assume the wisdom of his course. 

The book is really a review of the literature of the Hebrews as 
determined by their life; for that is the right order; the natural one, 
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the divine one; it is the one which makes the Bible appeal to us. As 
the account of God’s approach to men in manifold ways, we turn to the 
Bible with just and high expectation of helpfulness and inspiration 
for our life-tasks. Abbott frequently points the way to such benefit, 
and the reader will easily add to the list of practical lessons gained. 

The division of the work is according to the kinds of literature con¬ 
tained in the Old Testament. The legislation is divided chronologi¬ 
cally; there is admirable treatment of the fiction, of the Song of 
Songs (with translation), of Job, “ a spiritual tragedy,” of the wisdom 
literature as an ethical philosophy, and of the preachers of righteous¬ 
ness and redemption, the prophets. 

Who is God ? What is man ? What is their right relationship ? 
How can it be secured ? These questions the Bible answers, and the 
author has had them constantly before him as he has written. 

Owen H. Gates. 

Dorset, Vt. 

A History of Babylonia and Assyria. By Robert William 
Rogers. 2 vols. New York : Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp. 

xx+ 429; XV4418. $5. 

To Professor Rogers belongs the distinction of having been the 
first to present us with a comprehensive history of Babylonia and Assyria 
in an English garb. The two handsome and portly volumes represent 
the fruit of the active labors of a decade, and it may be said at once 
that Professor Rogers has produced an eminently readable book, which 
is certainly one of the first qualifications that ought to distinguish a 
history. He wields a facile pen ; his style is graceful, his English vig¬ 
orous, and he well knows how to carry his readers along with him as 
he unfolds the interesting tale of Babylonia’s and Assyria’s rise to 
greatness and subsequent decline. The story is a long one, extending 
over several millenniums, but under Rogers’ guidance it is never a 
tedious tale, and, even when discussing details that might easily become 
irksome to the general reader, he succeeds in investing them with deep 
interest. Combining with a thorough knowledge of details, so far as 
they are known to us, a sympathetic spirit that enables him to pene¬ 
trate into the meaning of his vast array of facts, he has made a valu¬ 
able contribution that insures for him an honorable place among 
modern historians as well as among Assyriologists. Professor Rogers 
has given us even more in his two volumes than the title-page would 
indicate. He has devoted the first 253 pages to a full account of the 
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first attempts at deciphering the Assyrian inscriptions and to an 
exhaustive narrative of explorations in both Babylonia and Assyria. 
Hitherto the only popular account of decipherment and of explorations 
accessible to English readers was to be found in Evens* New Light on 
the Holy Land (London, 1891), but this was far from being complete. 
Rogers has gone to the trouble of having reproduced the very inscrip¬ 
tions which Grotefend, the first successful decipherer of cuneiform 
characters, had before him, and, by means of additional cuts of groups 
of signs from these inscriptions, makes perfectly clear to the uninitiated 
the method which Grotefend pursued. Following the progress of the 
decipherment, he sets forth in an interesting manner how, step by step, 
the secrets were wrested from the monuments, until a secure basis had 
been secured. In an “Excursus** he tells the strange story of Flower’s 
copies of some cuneiform characters from Persepolis which will prob¬ 
ably be new even to many specialists. Rogers might have added to 
this part of his work an account of the progress of Assyriological 
studies from the forties, when the system of decipherment was practi¬ 
cally fixed to our days, and perhaps in a future edition he will be dis¬ 
posed to do so, and thus give the general public an idea of the extent 
and character of the field covered by Assyriology. 1 In his account of 
explorers of Babylonia, Rogers takes us back to the Hebrew narrative 
of Benjamin of Tudela in the twelfth century, and step by step 
advances to the great series of excavations in the mounds of Assyria 
and Babylonia which, begun in 1843, have had such remarkable 
results. He recounts in detail the work done by French, English, 
American, and German explorers, and his narrative is marked, as is 
the whole work, by the evident intention of being fair to all and giv¬ 
ing to each his due. In chap. 7 he touches upon the much-vexed 
Sumerian question. So far as the history of this controversy is con¬ 
cerned, there is no objection to be found with Rogers* narrative. But 
since he does not enter into a consideration of the motives which led 
Hal6vy, and at one time Delitzsch, to oppose the current theory of the 
Sumero-Accadian origin of the Babylonian script and of Babylonian 
culture, Rogers cannot be said to have made any contribution to the 
subject. To the impartial student it must be clear that the question 
has by no means been settled. The current theory raises a number of 

1 In the earlier editions Kaulen’s Assyrien und Babylonian covered the ground, 
but the latest edition (1899) is a thorough disappointment, so that this once valuable 
work is now “ antiquated ” through a republication which fails to take into account 
the work of scholars during the past ten years. 
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problems for which no satisfactory solution has as yet been offered. 
On the other hand, Hal£vy is inclined to underestimate certain diffi¬ 
culties involved in his own theory, and yet it has always seemed to the 
writer that from the historical point of view the supposition that Baby¬ 
lonian culture is distinctly Semitic, even in the earliest period of which 
we have any knowledge, is the one least difficult to maintain. This, of 
course, is not the place to enter upon a prolonged discussion, but it is 
well to remind scholars that in questions of science majorities do not 
count. Certainly, if a specialist in Babylonian culture of so high 
a standing as Thureau-Dangin is inclined to side with Hal6vy, that is 
far more significant than the fact that two dozen Assyriologists who 
have not paid any special attention to the question stand on the other 
side. It must be confessed that among Assyriologists there are only 
three or four who have a right by virtue of their investigation to an 
opinion on this subject, and it would be well for Rogers in a subse¬ 
quent edition of his work to call attention to the actual conditions, 
even at the risk of letting the world know that there are still many 
unsolved problems of a fundamental character in the domain of 
Assyriology. 

After chapters on the sources, on the geography of Babylonia and 
Assyria, and on the chronology, Professor Rogers advances in Book II 
to the history proper. It may be stated that his chronology on the 
whole is conservative. We do not find here any reckless juggling with 
high figures in order to impress readers with the great antiquity of 
Babylonian culture. The author freely confesses the difficulties 
encountered in the early chronology, and his exposition in this respect 
presents fairly our present imperfect knowledge. The only serious 
criticism that we would offer in the account of the early dynasties is the 
manner in which he portrays the supposed conflict between the Sem- 
.ites and non Semites for the control of the Euphrates valley. Since it 
is admitted that even the oldest inscriptions are either directly Semitic, 
or at least contain Semitic words and Semitic phrases, it is certainly 
hazardous to draw important conclusions from an exceedingly unsound 
basis. Let the historians for the present content themselves, so far as 
possible, with statements of the data, and leave the interpretation and 
reconstruction of the ancient periods of Babylonian history until more 
material has been found, and the ethnological and archaeological 
problems connected with the origin of Babylonian culture are in a 
more advanced state than at present. With the period of Hammurabi 
(about 2300 B. C.) we reach an era of far greater certainty. Professor 
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Rogers* narrative from this period on and right through the various 
epochs of Babylonian and Assyrian history is most satisfactory. He has 
made a most careful study, not only of the texts, but of the studies 
upon the texts, produced by various scholars during the past thirty 
years. No monograph or article of any moment has escaped him, and 
one feels that he has carefully weighed the pros and cons in mooted 
points, and, as a general thing, has adopted the sounder view. He is 
not led away by scholarly conjectures, however brilliant, and, while this 
sobriety sometimes makes his narrative prosaic, the gain, on the other 
hand, is very great. Rogers may be implicitly followed as a guide 
by those who, without direct knowledge of the sources, wish to ascer¬ 
tain exactly what we know of Babylonian and Assyrian history. It 
may perhaps be objected here that he at times introduces details 
drawn from the inscriptions which do not appear to be of any impor¬ 
tance, and yet it is better to err on this side than on the other, so that 
the “lay” reader may have as much material as possible before him. 
On the whole, therefore, Rogers* method in giving as full a compila¬ 
tion as possible, and holding back decisions on questions still in dis¬ 
pute, is to be commended. The highest praise that can be awarded to 
the author is to express the opinion that his work is a worthy suc¬ 
cessor of Tiele*s history published in 1886, and which, but for the fact 
that during the last fourteen years the material has so largely increased, 
would still be a standard work on the subject. Tiele showed in his 
work how Babylonian and Assyrian history is to be written, and if his 
example had been more generally followed by those who entered upon 
this field, we should probably have by this time more certainty and less 
conjecture. Rogers is to be congratulated upon having produced a 
history which is a commendable reversion to a sounder method. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

The University of Pennsylvania. 


Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, in Bezug auf die biblische Littera- 
tur komparativisch dargestellt von Ed. K6nig. Leipzig : 
Dieterich*sche Verlagsbuchhandlung (Theodor Weicher), 
1900. Pp. vi + 420. M. 12. 

Modern study of Hebrew concerned itself for a long time chiefly' 
with etymology. The language lacking classical syntax, it seemed 
possible to ignore with impunity all questions of formal syntax. More 
recently monographs upon special parts of syntax have appeared, and 
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in the full grammatical treatises the subject has received more attention. 
Still it has remained to be rediscovered that beyond etymology and 
beyond syntax, beyond all inflexible rules of grammar, there is style in 
Hebrew as in western languages. 

When the question as to the author of the Bible was answered 
“God,” or “the Holy Spirit,” there could be little curiosity as to the 
style he employed. It had been irreverent to investigate the riddles, 
exaggerations, deceptions which are found, and comparatively useless 
to study other stilistic phenomena. But since it has become known 
again that divine inspiration did not influence the style of the writers, 
it is pertinent to examine the biblical literature and study its figures 
of speech, the rhythm and style of the several authors. And not only 
pertinent, but necessary; for in questions of unity and diversity of 
authorship, and in discovery of interpolations and glosses, witness 
borne by rhetoric dare not be ignored any more than vocabulary or 
syntax or orthography. The fully written history of the language must 
include the development of rhetorical as well as grammatical forms. 
Rhetorical features have not been overlooked in exegetical work, but 
study of them piecemeal and at close range could not yield surest results. 

Kdnig’s work upon the Hebrew language has followed the natural 
order: first “Formenlehre,” then in 1897 “Syntax,” and now the 
volume before us. 

First he discusses style as expressive of intellectual activity, that is, 
style in its varying degrees of clearness; second, as exhibiting volun- 
tative activity, that is, energy; and finally as exhibiting emotional 
activity, that is, elegance. His usual mode of treatment is to indicate 
briefly on what the property depends in its normal state, then what 
leads to defective style, and finally the elements of an improved style 
with the means of heightening the qualities concerned. 

With a view to showing the wide field covered and the richness of 
biblical illustration possible, it may not be superfluous to sketch the 
course of treatment. 

Lack of clearness in single words is due to the use of homonyms, 
archaisms, innovations, words in incorrect meanings, ambiguous, 
oracular, and enigmatical words, and diplomatic expressions. Lucidity 
of style is increased by the use of metonomy and synecdoche in their 
varied forms; for in these figures, properly used, some special quality 
of the object described is seized upon for forcible presentation. So 
also by parallels, by way of examples, proverbs, citations, comparisons, 
fables, parables, metaphors, personifications, allegories. 
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In connected discourse clearness is obscured by omission of parts, 
i. e., logical subject, object, or the like, by lack of grammatical agree¬ 
ment, zeugma, parenthesis, digression, inversion of order. It is 
increased by use of noun for pronoun, chiastic arrangement of words 
and clauses, and clear indication of the beginning of an apodosis. 
Precision is increased by emphasis, advancing in position, indirect or 
direct repetition, hendiadys, climax, and the like. 

In the sphere of voluntative activity vivacity of style is lost by 
pleonasms and repetitions. These defects, as seen in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, Konig treats historically. Vivacity is gained by conciseness of 
expression in the several parts of the sentence, by change of sound of 
the sentence, parenthesis, monologue, dialogue, change of grammatical 
number and person, rapid change of subject, and the like. 

Considered aesthetically, style is injured by use of expressions which 
offend the taste of the reader or provoke his antagonism, and by ill- 
sounding words. It is made agreeable by the use of elegant expressions 
and by harmony of content and form. Euphony is increased by har¬ 
mony of units in the sentence (alliteration, assonance, annomination), 
and by the addition of rhythm. 

Under the head of special rhythm Konig’s treatment of Hebrew 
poetry is full of interest. After a critical examination he discards the 
theory which makes poetical rhythm depend upon a count of accented 
words, and also that which counts alternate syllables. These seem to 
appear to him too mechanical to be a test of poetry, for his conclusion 
is that “ poetic rhythm was found by the Hebrews only in the essential 
symmetry of stichoi, and this symmetry rested only upon the essential 
similarity of the accent beats of corresponding stichoi.” Such a view 
precludes a precise demarkation of poetry, for what is “essential sym¬ 
metry,” supposing an exact count is not essential? and who shall 
decide for us how even the author would describe his composition ? 
And yet this essentially inexact statement fits the facts most exactly. 
In view of the frequent textual changes and exceptions to rule, which 
the more rigid tests involve, it is obvious that even in those tests the 
court of last resort is the literary judgment of the reader. He deals 
gently with the poet's mistakes in rhythm and refuses to be deceived 
by faultless rhythm of passages not “ essentially ” poetic. 

The index of scripture passages is most elaborate, comprising about 
fourteen thousand references. Although the references are not exhaust¬ 
ive in the case of the more common literary phenomena, yet doubtless 
the greatest practical use of the book will be by means of the index, in 
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connection with study of particular passages. Opening at random, in 
order to illustrate the minuteness of the author’s work, we find sixty- 
five references to Jer., chap. 2. He notes as a stilistic peculiarity the 
repeated allusion made by Jeremiah to the extraordinary source of 
the message he has to deliver, which is in sharp contrast (for example) 
with Isaiah. This pleonastic tendency, already noticeable, develops 
into the formal insipid style of late Hebrew. 

Vs. 2 is one of the many cases where “thus” looks forward, 
although it sometimes looks backward. The same verse is cited in the 
commentary Mekhulta as not following the chronological order. 

In vs. 3 the noun Jehovah is introduced, for emphasis, although 
the pronoun might have sufficed, the particular purpose being to pre¬ 
vent passing the name of the Deity unnoticed. The person changes 
from the first to the third person to secure vivacity of style. “ Devour¬ 
ing” is a metaphor. By metonomy the thing devoured is said to be 
“men” rather than men’s possessions. The last part of the verse 
shows the chiastic arrangement of words. 

In vs. 4 the ancestor is put by metonomy for his descendants. 

In vs. 5 words are emphatic by contrast, and there is assonance of 
the contrasted words. The verse is used in the course of Kdnig’s 
criticism of Hommel’s contention that the phrase “to go after” of 
itself points to a divine name. There are also instances in the verse 
of paronomasia and synecdoche. 

Vss. 7 and 8 contain chiastic arrangement of words. Vs. 8 does 
not belong among examples of litotes. 

Vs. 9 shows the same word at the beginning and at the end of a 
sentence. 

These illustrations, covering nine verses, may suffice to show the 
painstaking character of the work done. Add frequent necessary dis¬ 
cussions of questions of text, or of translation, or of exegesis, and 
some conception can be formed of the contribution here made to the 
study of Hebrew literature. 

Owen H. Gates. 

Dorset, Vt. 

An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By 
Henry Barclay Swete. With an Appendix containing 
the Letter of Aristeas edited by H. St. J. Thackeray. Cam¬ 
bridge: The University Press, 1900. Pp. xi + $92. $2.50. 

In the preface to the first volume of the Cambridge manual edition 
of the Septuagint the editor expressed a hope that some time he might 
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prepare an introduction to the Septuagint. Fourteen years have 
passed; the Cambridge Septuagint stands complete and in its second 
edition; and to its three volumes we are now able to add Professor 
Swete’s Introduction . It will be remembered that it was in 1883 that 
the Cambridge Syndics committed the preparation of their manual 
edition to Dr. Swete. For eighteen years the preparation of these 
volumes has been his chief, though by no means his only, task, and 
upon their completion not only he, but all biblical scholars, are to be 
congratulated. It seems natural to speak of the Introduction as part 
of the manual edition ; for, while it is not so in the strictest sense, it is 
the product of the same years of labor, and, as it stands now beside 
the three volumes of that edition, one feels that it is indispensable for 
their right understanding and use. 

The Introduction consists of three parts and an appendix. In the 
first, which deals with the history of the Greek Old Testament, the 
various versions — Septuagint, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion — are 
treated, together with Origen’s Hexapla and the versions based on the 
Septuagint. In this part are found the lists and descriptions of manu¬ 
scripts of the Septuagint, and descriptions of the printed editions. In 
the second part, on the contents of the Alexandrian Old Testament, 
the author takes up the titles, grouping, number, and order of the books, 
distinguishes those which have no equivalents in the Hebrew, and 
discusses the various divisions of the text into o-n'xot, chapters, etc. 
To this part belong also two valuable essays, on the Greek of the 
Septuagint, and the Septuagint as a version. In the third part, on 
the literary use, value, and textual condition of the Greek Old Testa¬ 
ment, there are chapters on the quotations from the Septuagint in the 
New Testament and in early Christian writings, and on the influence 
of the Septuagint on Christian literature. The appendix by Mr. 
Thackeray, on the letter of Aristeas, contains the Greek text with full 
descriptions of the manuscripts. Not only every chapter, but every sec¬ 
tion, is followed by a bibliographical list which will very greatly increase 
the usefulness of the book. There are many tables of endings, lists of 
characteristic words, phrases, references, and titles, and stichometrical 
lists, until one realizes that in Professor Swete’s Introduction we pos¬ 
sess a veritable storehouse of materials for such study of the Septuagint 
as has hitherto been possible for few men. With the appearance of 
this book students of the Septuagint pass from a condition, in helps on 
introduction, bordering on destitution, to an affluence that is as 
delightful as it is novel. 
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It is perhaps ungrateful, in the face of the great usefulness of this 
book, to look for flaws in it, but one or two minor matters must be 
noted. The estimate of the probable bulk of Origen’s Hexapla (p. 74) 
surely needs revision. Taking account of the sense lines used and the 
number of columns necessary, the Hexapla must have filled over 10,000 
pages instead of 6,500. To cite the Berlin papyri in the same breath 
with the Petrie papyri as sources of information for Ptolemaic Greek 
(p. 292) is to ignore the fact that the Berlin papyri are not Ptolemaic, 
but Roman. Dr. Grenfell’s Greek Papyri and Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt’s Greek Papyri , II, are better sources for Ptolemaic Greek than 
the Berlin Urkunden. And it may be added that these excavators, by 
reason of their unparalleled find of Ptolemaic papyri at Umm-el-Baragjlt 
(Tebtunis) last year, seem likely to increase greatly our materials for 
the study of Ptolemaic Greek. It is strange to read (p. 293) that 
Soter’s library “ is said to have contained 400,000 codices,” for a 
codex is a leaf-book, and Soter’s manuscripts were certainly all rolls. 
Of misprints I have noticed only Votau (pp. 306 bis , 592) for Votaw. 
But these are insignificant matters in a book in which so much has 
been attempted and accomplished. Professor Swete’s Introduction 
promises to be, for a long time to come, side by side with Hatch and 
Redpath’s Concordance , an indispensable adjunct to Septuagint study. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 


Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos. Von Max L6hr. (Beiheft 
IV zur Zeitschrifl fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschafl .) 
Giessen: Ricker, 1901. Pp. iv + 67. M. 2.50. 

Professor Lohr is well known as author of a commentary on 
Lamentations and as editor of Thenius’ commentary on the books of 
Samuel. In the latter publication he seemed to take a somewhat 
reactionary position with reference to the Old Testament text. It is 
something of a surprise, therefore — and a gratification as well — to 
see the freedom with which he attacks the problems of the book of 
Amos. His essay is in three parts; the first deals with the text, the 
second with the theological content, the third is an elaborate discus¬ 
sion of the name Yahweh Zebaoth. 

1. The opening statement is to the effect that the book is doubtless 
for the most part from the hand of the prophet, but that its original 
form has suffered various insertions and redactional alterations, as well 
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as transpositions and corruptions of the text. Examples of all these 
corruptions are named, following the common consent of critics. 
Then comes a reconstructed text of each of the discourses, formed 
with special reference to the strophe as the basis of the prophetic 
rhetoric, and accompanied by justificatory annotations. The original 
first discourse is found to consist of four similar strophes followed by 
a fifth part which arranges itself in ten short strophes. This original 
discourse has been enlarged by the insertion of three strophes—the 
threats against Tyre, Edom, and Judah. This result, obtained by study 
of the rhetorical structure, is confirmed by internal arguments. 

The next discourse is made up by putting together sections from 
chaps. 3, 4, 8, and 9. Then comes an address made up of considerable 
portions of chaps. 5 and 6. The fragmentary nature of what remains 
from these chapters allows us only imperfectly to reconstruct still 
another discourse. The final section of the book contains the four 
visions and an account of Amos’ experiences in Bethel. This of course 
recognizes that 9:8-15 is a late supplement which does not belong to 
Amos. It has probably replaced a section whose severity was more 
than the editors could bear. 

For a defense of this reconstruction, and for many suggestive 
criticisms of the text, the reader must be referred to the book itself. 
The only operation concerning which I have doubts is the making up 
of a discourse from so widely separated sections as those taken from 
chaps. 3, 4, 8, and 9. How did they get separated if they were once 
together ? None of the ordinary processes of transmission will account 
for the dislocation. 

2. The sketch of Amos’ theology moves along lines familiar to the 
Old Testament student. The author indicates his substantial agree¬ 
ment with Giesebrecht and Kittel in their treatment of the same 
subject. 

3. The study of the name Yahweh Zebaoth gives a conspectus of 
all the passages in which the phrase is used, with the usage of the 
Greek version and a conjectural date for each passage. The discussion 
which follows shows that the name, as far back as we can trace it 
(whether this was the original sense we can no longer determine), 
points to Yahweh’s might and victory in war. In the course of time 
this meaning was modified so as to make Yahweh the ruler of the 
powers of nature. Finally the double name becomes simply a more 
solemn synonym of the single word Yahweh. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 

Amherst College. 
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The Psalms of David and the Higher Criticism ; or, Was David 
“The Sweet Psalmist of Israel” ? By Alexander Wright. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 
1900. Pp. xvi + 249. 5s. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface, is “(1) to 
vindicate for the Psalms an earlier place in the history of Israel 
than a certain school of modern criticism is disposed to allow; and 
(2) to point out that it is reasonable to suppose; that David at least 
wrote certain of the psalms to which his name as author is prefixed.” 
The first three chapters deal with questions of general introduction to 
the subject; chap, iv is an “Excursus on Certain So-called Davidic 
Psalms” which the author admits are not the work of David; and the 
remainder of the book, chaps, v-xxiv, is given to the consideration of 
the twenty psalms which the author maintains to be Davidic. The 
book furnishes no contribution to the solution of the problems of the 
Psalter. It is rather a working over in popular form of the results 
obtained by such scholars as Ewald, Delitzsch, Perowne,and Robertson. 
The author seems to have made no use of the more recent works on the 
Psalms by Duhm, Baethgen, Wellhausen, and others. While profess¬ 
ing to place no reliance upon the superscriptions and to determine 
the date and authorship of each psalm on the basis of its contents, the 
author seems to lack the thorough understanding of the history of 
Israel’s thought which is essential to any satisfactory work upon 
the Psalter. The book is marred by the use of faulty English, by 
inexactness in the citation of references (e. g., pp. 22, 61, 62 note, 68, 
104, 122), and by the exceedingly fragmentary character of much of 
the material. Popular works, such as this was apparently meant to be, 
are greatly needed, but scholarship and insight are no less essential in 
their production than in that of more profound and exhaustive works. 

John M. P. Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Book of Daniel, with Introduction and Notes. By S. R. 
Driver. (=“The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col¬ 
leges.”) Cambridge: The University Press; New York: 
Macmillan, 1900. Pp. cvi + 215. $0.75. 

In this little volume the reader will find practically all that is known 
about the book of Daniel. The only recent commentaries, in English, 
that compare with it in completeness and worth are Bevan’s (Cambridge, 
1892) and Prince’s (Leipzig, 1899), and these cost respectively $2 and 
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$3. For the student of the English Bible Driver’s book has no rival. 
For the student of the Hebrew and Aramaic it lacks the philological 
notes of the larger commentaries. 

It is cause for congratulation that a critic of Dr. Driver’s reputation 
has been selected to prepare this commentary on a book so full of diffi¬ 
culties to the average mind. Driver is so fair in his statements that he 
cannot fail to win many readers to the rational view of the book which 
he holds. Students of his introduction will not need to be told that 
Driver here adopts the view of Daniel which has prevailed among the 
most moderate and reasonable critics of the past quarter of a century— 
it is a work of religious fiction with a basis in traditional history, and 
has a Maccabean origin. This is the position taken in the recent 
dictionaries of the Bible (Hastings and Cheyne). 

The introductory matter fills 106 pages; the additional notes and 
special introductions to chapters occupy 43 pages more. Unfortunately 
the King James version of Daniel is printed in full, leaving only some¬ 
thing over 100 pages for the commentary proper. But these pages 
are packed with information, and furnish a sufficiently complete exposi¬ 
tion of the book. The only general criticism that seems justifiable is 
one made by Cheyne long ago upon Driver’s work (Founders of Old 
Testament Criticism , pp. 338, 366 £f.). His caution leads him into 
excessive deference to the conservative position. For example, he will 
not say that there is no sufficient evidence for the existence of the 
hero Daniel in the exile, although his facts carry him logically to that 
conclusion (pp. xvii f.). This discussion, however, seems to indicate a 
change from the view maintained in his introduction (p. 510, 9th ed., 
1899), where he asserts the existence of an exilic Daniel, while here he 
says the hero is a patriarchal Daniel living long before the exile. Also 
on the question of the date Driver says “ not earlier than ca. 300 B. C.” 
and probably between 168 and 165 B. C., when ail other critics with 
the same data and point of view would say “surely 165 B. C.” (cf. 
Encyclopedia Biblica , col. 1010). The author holds that Daniel was 
originally written in two languages in the form in which it has been 
handed down to us, and maintains, of course, the unity of the book. 
The last chapters (7-12) he pronounces apocalyptic and includes a most 
instructive discussion of the apocalyptic literature. He thinks the 
doctrines of the book (angelology, resurrection, etc.) show only slight 
traces, if any, of Persian influence. “Antichrist” (11136-45) is Anti- 
ochus, and the New Testament interpretation is, “upon exegetical 
grounds, untenable.” The “son of man ” (7 : 13) is the ideal people 
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of God and not the Messiah (pp. 102 ff.). The prophecy of the “seventy 
weeks” admits of no explanation, unless assumptions and corrections 
are made. It is certainly not, what tradition has held it to be, a pre¬ 
diction of the advent and death of Christ (pp. 144 ff.). The value of 
the book for popular use is increased by an excellent outline of the 
period of history from 605 to 164 B. C. There is a good English and 
Hebrew index. 

Herbert R. Purinton. 

Cobb Divinity School, 

Lewiston, Me. 


Kritik der beiden MakkabaerbOcher, nebst Beitragen zur 
Geschichte der makkab&ischen Erhebung. Von Benedictus 
Niese. Berlin: Weidmann, 1900. Pp. iv-f 114. M. 2.40. 

This essay presents the results of investigations made by the author 
while preparing the third volume of his history of the Greek and Mace¬ 
donian states. His main conclusion is that 2 Maccabees is more valu¬ 
able as a historical source than 1 Maccabees. Naturally, he cannot 
hold the commonly accepted belief that 2 Maccabees was written as a 
sort of pharisaic corrective of the Sadducean tone of 1 Maccabees. 
The latter itself Niese regards as falling into two approximate halves. 
Chaps. 1-7 cover the same ground as 2 Maccabees, and were in large 
measure from the work of Jason epitomized in 2 Maccabees, while the 
last eight chapters cover a longer period much less fully. This second 
half is not based on any one source, but contains a large number of 
documents, which Niese does not regard as genuine. First Maccabees 
also fails, barring one episode, to give any account of the seven years 160 
(i59)-i53 (152) B. C. Other omissions, as in the casoof the events 
immediately preceding the Maccabean outbreak, are also noteworthy. 
On the other hand, the work makes Judea a sort of center of world- 
politics. The motive for these omissions and additions Niese holds to 
have been a desire to present the history of the historian’s people in 
the most creditable light. 

One must give the entire position of Niese the most respectful con¬ 
sideration, for the critical problems of the sources of any history of 
the Maccabean period are very perplexing. Willrich does not agree 
with Niese, however, and the end of the discussion is not in sight. 
One feels, however, great hesitation in accepting 2 Maccabees as 
superior to first. At the same time, it is also difficult to feel that 
1 Maccabees is not dependent to some extent upon material known 
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also in 2 Maccabees, but edited pretty thoroughly with patriotic Ten - 
denz. In a word, the critical historian must use both books with 
great caution, even suspicion. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 

Facsimiles of the Fragments Hitherto Recovered of 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew. Oxford: 
The University Press, and Cambridge: The University Press; 
New York: Frowde, 1900. Pp. 6, plates 60. $5, net. 

Five years ago when Dr. Schechter published in the Expositor the 
first leaf of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus recovered, he expressed the hope, 
raised by that discovery, that other fragments of the original would 
come to light. How astonishingly that hope has already been realized 
this splendid edition shows. To the single leaf brought by Mrs. Lewis 
from Palestine there have been added twenty-nine, in which thirty-nine 
of the fifty-one chapters of the Greek are represented in greater or less 
completeness. In 1897 the nine leaves now in the Bodleian were pub¬ 
lished; in 1899 tw0 leaves from the British Museum, four from one 
manuscript in the Taylor-Schechter collection, and seven from another 
in the same; in 1900 two leaves belonging to Mr. Adler, two from a 
third manuscript in the Taylor-Schechter collection, one belonging to 
M. Gaster, one from one manuscript in the library of the Consistoire 
isra£lite in Paris, and one from another manuscript in the same 
library. The ten leaves or groups of leaves thus far recovered are thus 
scattered among the collections of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
Paris, and the need for such an edition as the present has thus been 
very great. 

These ten groups of leaves represent but four manuscripts, here 
designated A, B, C, D. To A belong four Taylor-Schechter leaves and 
Mr. Adler’s leaf; to B, seven Taylor-Schechter leaves, the two British 
Museum leaves, the leaf belonging to Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, and 
the nine leaves in the Bodleian. To C belong two Taylor-Schechter 
leaves, M. Gaster’s leaf, and a leaf belonging to the Consistoire isra£l- 
ite; while D is represented by the single remaining leaf in the same 
library. 

But for a brief explanatory note and a table showing by chapter and 
verse number what each manuscript page contains, this edition con¬ 
sists entirely of facsimile plates. It seems a strange omission that the 
explanatory note, which constitutes a brief catalogue of the fragments 
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recovered, with the names of their owners and the place of first publi¬ 
cation, does not contain a brief description of each manuscript, with 
some hint of source, date, dimensions, material, and condition; not 
all of which can be readily determined from the study of the facsimiles. 
There are sixty plates, each occupying a single detached sheet, and 
they leave nothing to be desired in the way of beauty, fidelity, or con¬ 
venience. In printing the facsimiles on but one side of Single 
detached leaves, and inclosing these loose sheets in a stout cloth case, 
the publishers have probably followed what was, in spite of its obvious 
disadvantages, the most practical plan, as it not only facilitates the 
immediate study and comparison of the leaves found, but makes pos¬ 
sible the insertion of facsimiles of such other leaves as may yet be recov¬ 
ered. In this splendid edition the great English universities have 
done students of the Wisdom of Sirach a very great and timely service. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 


Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus. 
Beitrage zur Geschichte und Beurteilung der KOINH. Von 
Albert Thumb. Strassburg: Karl J. Trubner, 1901. Pp. 
viii + 275. M. 7. 

As we are told in the preface, the purpose of the author was to 
sketch the problems and needs of the investigation of the Kocvq, and, 
on the basis of what has previously been accomplished, to exhibit in 
brief some important chapters from the history of the Hellenistic lan¬ 
guage, as well as to carry forward these chapters by the author’s own 
investigations. Thumb has fully attained his end in the six chapters 
into which the book is divided. 

In the first chapter, which treats the idea and extent of the K01VJ7, 
the K0CV17 is defined as “the whole development of the Greek language, 
as used by the people and in daily intercourse, from the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great up to the close of antiquity.” By “Hellenism” one 
understands the epoch in which Greek civilization became the world- 
civilization, the Hellenistic language being, therefore, what we more 
concisely term the Kocvi}. Since the development of the Greek lan¬ 
guage has been continuous, modern Greek is a legitimate descendant 
in the family of this ever-living speech, and hence is of great impor¬ 
tance in deciding questions concerning the Koi vrj, which it follows in 
line of descent. This is a fact which is being more clearly recognized 
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in these days. In the second chapter, on the destruction of the ancient 
dialects, the change into the Kowy is shown to have been a continuous 
process, regular in course, and corresponding to a natural develop¬ 
ment of the living language. The third chapter treats of the remnants 
of the ancient dialects in the Koi vrj. The question is: Did dialectical 
forms enter the KotnJ and continue in use after the complete extinc¬ 
tion of the old dialects ? The answer to this question is found, first, 
by a study of the old texts, and, secondly, by a search of modern 
Greek and its dialects for such remnants, since, if they are found here, 
they can only have come from the Kow;, in which then they must 
have existed. The outcome of this study is the fact that the number 
of dialectical forms is very small. 

The fourth chapter, on the influence of non-Greek peoples on the 
development of the Hellenistic language, is a delight as well as a 
revelation to one who has been brought up on the old grammars of 
New Testament Greek. Simcox calls the language of the New Testa¬ 
ment “ half-Hebraized Greek;” Thumb says that “one is entitled to 
remain very skeptical in regard to the admission of Hebraisms; ” that 
“ in the Bible there is found an un-Hellenic style and manner of thought, 
but that in general the lexicon and grammar are Greek.” The fifth 
chapter treats of dialectical differentiation of the KounJ, and the posi¬ 
tion of biblical Greek. Here we learn that, as is to be expected in a 
language spoken in regions so widely separated, there are dialectical 
differences in the Kowy, but that it is incorrect to speak of an “Alex¬ 
andrian dialect ” apart from the “ Egyptian,” or to say that the Bible 
represents a “Jewish Greek.” The sixth chapter, on the source and 
nature of the Koiv^, is especially illuminating, giving one a wide view 
of the development of the Greek language up to the present. In fact, 
the book will be hailed with delight by all those who wish to be deliv¬ 
ered from the bonds of a pedantic classicism. 

Hamilton Ford Allen. 

The University of Chicago. 

Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Adolf JOlicher. 
Dritte u. vierte Auflage. Tubingen: Mohr, 1901. Pp. 
xvi + 504. M. 8. 

Julicher’s well-known book has grown from four hundred pages 
in the first and second editions to five hundred in the third and fourth. 
Part of this increase was inevitable, being made up of references to the 
steadily growing body of literature. But much the larger part is in 
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the text. It does not need to be said that a larger statement of Julicher’s 
views was worth while. Yet one questions whether the increased size 
of the book can justify itself before Jiilicher’s own purpose as expressed 
in the preface: he does not intend, he says, to write an Introduction, 
only an introduction to an Introduction like Holtzmann’s. A hand¬ 
book should be severely jealous of its own length. 

Julicher defines introduction to the New Testament as “Geschichte 
seiner Entstehung” (p. 4). He is to be heartily commended for 
rigidly adhering to his definition and excluding all matter that does 
not bear directly upon the subject as he conceives it. But does the 
definition, strictly taken, permit him to include within his subject the 
.history of the New Testament text ? He argues the question at some 
length (p. 5), as if there might be reasonable doubt on this point. And 
we are forced to ask a scholar, who shuts out of introduction such 
material as “ein Eingehen auf die Verbreitung des Neuen Testaments 
unter den Vblkern, seine Ausniitzung in der Kirche, seine Auslegung 
seitens der theologischen Wissenschaft ” (p. 2), on what grounds he 
takes in such matter as “Schreibmaterial” (p. 453), “das Format der 
Pergamenthandschrift ” (p. 461), “Gelehrter Apparat” (pp. 465-9). 
Moreover, taking introduction as Julicher defines it, what contribution 
is made by the history of the Textus Receptus ? Nearly all the material 
in his section on the text is part of the history of the New Testament 
in the church, and has nothing to do with the origin of the New Testa¬ 
ment. This is not to say that Jiilicher's definition is incorrect. But, 
granting its correctness, should not the history of the text be excluded 
from introduction strictly conceived ? Once in a while the study of 
the text of a given book may bear upon its origin, e . g ., Blass 1 theory 
regarding the text of Acts. But the bulk of the material that goes into 
the history of the text has no bearing whatever upon the questions 
essential to introduction. Would not the discipline gain in precision, 
if this material were excluded ? 

The positions taken in the first and second editions are not materi¬ 
ally changed in the third and fourth. In the earlier editions Matthew 
was assigned to the reign of Domitian (p. 192). Here it is shut out of 
the first century altogether (p. 242). In the earlier editions the unlike¬ 
ness between the Apocalypse and the fourth gospel was exclusively 
emphasized ; Julicher now emphasizes the resemblances also (pp. 
220-21). It is possible that in a future edition he may recognize the 
improbability of the position taken on p. 221: “Die Voraussetzung, 
4 ass Evangelium, Briefe des Johannes und Apokalypse auf dem gleichen 
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Boden gewachsen sind, in einer Kirche, in der sich damals eine eigen- 
artige religidse Sprache und Anschauungswelt unbeschadet sonstiger 
Freiheitcn durchgesetzt hatte.” Surely the likelihood of the “church” 
reaching an interpretation and view so distinct from the synoptical 
view at a date anywhere near the year ioo is exceedingly slight. Far 
more likely is it that the Johannine literature was the output of a school. 
And that position once taken, Julicher’s assessment of the fourth 
gospel as a free literary creation (p. 335) must undergo a discount 

It is a pity that so good a book should be disfigured by an occasional 
touch of German academic manners. Thus Blass is satirically referred 
to as “der Philologe.” It would seem that biblical scholars may take 
lessons in manners from amateur athletes. 

Henry S. Nash. 

Cambridge Divinity School, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Edited by W. Robert¬ 
son Nicoll. Complete in 5 vols. Vol. II. London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 
953. $ 7 . 50. 1 

This volume embraces the Acts, expounded by Professor R. J. 
Knowling, of King’s College, London; the epistle to the Romans, by 
Professor James Denney, of the Free Church College, Glasgow; and 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, by Professor G. G. Findlay, of 
Headingley College. 

It is somewhat unequally divided, the commentary on Acts filling 
554 pages, that on Romans 171, and that on 1 Corinthians 228. The 
method is not the same throughout the volume, and some of the 
points of difference are worthy of notice. Thus in the commentary 
on Acts there are no general statements regarding the course of 
events, no divisions or headings; in that on Romans, while there are 
here and there brief analyses of the course of thought, there is no 
connected presentation of the content of the epistle; but in the com¬ 
mentary on 1 Corinthians there are quite full statements both of the 
thought of the several main sections and also of the subordinate 
divisions. 

Again, in the commentary on Acts the simple Greek text is given; 
in that on Romans there is a considerable number of marginal refer¬ 
ences; and in that on Corinthians these references, most varied in 

* A review of Vol. I, by Professor W. Arnold Stevens, is printed in this 
Journal, Vol. II, pp. 884-9, October, 1898. 
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character, are several times as numerous as in the text of Romans. 
One other point may be mentioned here, viz., the method of referring 
to the apostles. The first expositor always prefixes the word “ Saint ” 
to the apostles’ names; the second omits it as a rule; and the third 
not only omits it, but in numerous references to Paul is satisfied with 
the first letter of his name. Thus two writers out of the three agree in 
dropping the mediaeval prefix. It is to be hoped that at least as large 
a proportion of their readers will follow their example. 

From the method of the writers we turn to their critical views. 
Dr. Knowling, in contending for the Lucan authorship of Acts, lays 
more stress than has been usual on the use of medical terms. He 
regards Acts as faithfully historical, and inclines to think that when 
Luke wrote it he contemplated a rpCro* Xoyos. He leaves undecided 
the questions of time and place of composition, and finds no precise 
chronology in Acts. The Western Text is constantly taken into 
account, and Dr. Knowling, while not fully accepting the hypothesis 
of Blass, ascribes very considerable importance to his readings. 

In his treatment of apparent discrepancies between Acts and other 
New Testament books, also in his exposition of passages which con¬ 
tain miraculous events, or which refer to the divinity of Christ, the 
positions of the author are not always defensible. Thus, e . g., he 
virtually adopts the old attempt to harmonize Matthew and Acts in 
regard to the ownership of the potter’s field. It is quite possible, he 
says, that Judas should be spoken of as the possessor of the field, 
“ just as Joseph of Arimathea is said to have hewn his own tomb, or 
Pilate to have scourged Jesus.” These parallels, however, do not 
appear to be pertinent. For while Joseph and Pilate exercised direct 
authority regarding the specified acts, Judas was already dead when 
the field was purchased, and the author gives no confirmation of his 
assertion that the blood-money was still, “ by a fiction of the law,” the 
property of Judas. He had returned it to the chief priests and elders, 
had confessed that it was the price of sin, and had then shown the 
depth of his remorse by committing suicide. What ground is there 
for saying that the money was still his, and that what the priests 
bought with it could be held to be his property ? 

As illustrations of the author’s treatment of passages in which 
there is an alleged miraculous element, these instances may be cited. 
He thinks that Luke regarded the speaking at Pentecost as miraculous, 
and he accepts it as such, but without attempting to remove the serious 
objections to this view. He holds that Philip was miraculously caught 
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away from the eunuch by the spirit of God, and that the cloths which 
had touched Paul’s body actually wrought miraculous cures in Ephesus. 

A word regarding some of the references to Christ. The fact that 
he is called 6 K vpios seems to be taken (p. 67) as implying divinity. 
This, however, is without warrant, as the word is simply one of rela¬ 
tion. Again, when the author says, 11 it is equally certain that prayer 
was directed to Christ in the earliest days of the church,” that is, as 
certain as that it was addressed to Jehovah, he makes a statement not 
justified by the three Thessalonian verses to which he refers. 

The task of writing a commentary on Romans, always sufficiently 
formidable, has become even more so since the work of Sanday and 
Headlam. Dr. Denney’s work will be compared with that, and the 
comparison, at least as far as form is concerned, will probably be 
unfavorable to the later book. It must, however, be said, in the first 
place, that the author, though a professor of systematic theology, has 
not treated Romans as a dogmatician, but has conceived of his task as 
historical. Some of his expositions are the more significant in view 
of his particular department of work. He holds, for instance, that it 
is a mistake to find the doctrine of two natures in the one person of 
the Lord in Rom. 1:3, 4, as theologians have usually done. Again, 
in discussing Rom. 5:12 he says that “nothing has been more perni¬ 
cious in theology than the determination to define sin in such a way 
that in all its damning import the definition should be applicable to 
infants; it is to this we owe the moral atrocities that have disfigured 
most creeds.” Once more the author’s freedom from dogmatic preju¬ 
dice and his sense of the historical are illustrated in his treatment of 
Rom. 9 : 5. He holds that the impression made by the study of Paul’s 
writings makes it impossible to suppose that, in this passage, he called 
Christ “ God blessed for ever.” 

Of Professor Findlay’s method as compared with that of the other 
contributors we have already spoken. He characterizes 1 Corinthians 
as “the epistle of the cross in its social application,” and gives an 
admirable analysis of its teaching on the nature of the Christian com¬ 
munity and on the relations of the Christian to the world. 

There are some instances in his exposition where it seems as 
though a more comprehensive study of Paul and of the Jewish 
theology would have led to different conclusions. Thus, e. g . 9 the 
rock which followed Israel was not symbolic of Christ, but “ identical 
with him,” and strangely enough the author holds that Jesus virtually 
made this identification in the words of John 7 : 37. 
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In the discussion of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor., chap. 10) we read 
that “ through the cup .... believers participate in the sacrifice of 
his [Christ’s] blood offered to God.” This conception is supported 
by reference to Rom. 3: 25 and Eph. 1: 7, neither of which passages, 
as it seems to us, has any necessary reference to the Lord’s Supper. 
Moreover, this explanation of the cup ignores the one great positive 
thought in the words of Jesus regarding the significance of the supper, 
viz., that the blood seals the new covenant. If this interpretation 
appears to be unduly influenced by the theology of the church, so is 
that of the incarnation when the author says that Christ wore the 
<rS>fia oupKos. No one whose views of Jesus were determined by study 
of the New Testament alone would ever conceive of him as a pre¬ 
existent being who for a little time “wore the o-w/ia <rap#cos.” But 
Professor Findlay’s work, apart from the interpretation of some theo¬ 
logical passages, compares favorably with any of the recent commenta¬ 
ries on 1 Corinthians. 

George H. Gilbert. 

Dorset, Vt. 

Vincula Sanctorum. Ein Beitrag zur Erklarung der Gefangen- 
schaftsbriefe des Apostels Paulus. Von H. Lisco. Berlin : 
Schneider, 1900. Pp. 159. M. 3. 

It will be sufficient to state Dr. Lisco’s positions. The apostle 
Paul, in the late summer of the same year in which he wrote the letters 
to the Corinthians, was, with several of his companions, imprisoned at 
Ephesus, in or in the neighborhood of a tower which still bears the 
name of “ St. Paul’s Prison.” During this imprisonment he composed 
the Philippian, Colossian, and Ephesian epistles, and the letter to 
Philemon. 

The apostle, after having been thrown into the arena, and miracu¬ 
lously rescued from the wild beasts, was released by the proconsul of 
Asia; an act against which the Ephesian populace, incited by Demet¬ 
rius, protested in vain. It is assumed that Rom., chap. 16, was addressed 
to the church at Ephesus, and that Andronicus and Junia or Junias, 
who are designated as “my fellow-prisoners,” were the companions of 
his imprisonment at Ephesus. 

It may be observed in passing that the hypothesis of an Ephesian 
imprisonment of Paul is not novel. It is regarded as probable by 
Weizsacker. Peter Lombard, Lanfranc, and Erasmus held that the 
Colossian epistle was written from Ephesus, and Nicephorus Callisti 
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in his church history gives an extract from an apocryphal biography 
of Paul, relating his imprisonment at Ephesus, and the incidents of his 
appearance in the arena. 

In Rom. 15:26 Paul announces his intention of going to Jerusa¬ 
lem with the collection for the poor Christians which the churches of 
Macedonia and Achaia have determined to make; and in 1 Cor. 16 : 1 
he declares that he has directed the Galatian churches to raise funds 
for the same purpose. In Romans, however, there is no intimation 
that the Galatians have complied, and no allusion to any collection in 
Ephesus, the richest of the churches. 

The reason for this was that the collectors in Ephesus had been 
robbed of the contribution they had received. The Ephesian Jews had 
at one time been prevented by the city authorities from sending the 
annual temple-tribute to Jerusalem, on the ground that the collection 
was illegal; but were now protected by law. Paul’s collection might 
have been similarly interfered with. It was on this charge that he was 
imprisoned at the secret instigation of the Jews. Their own legal pro¬ 
tection offered an inducement to gratify their hatred of Paul when he 
attempted to collect money for Jerusalem. The Jews assumed that 
Paul and the Jewish Christians were under obligation to pay the temple 
tax like other Jews, and that the collection for the Christians made 
by Paul was a part of the temple-money which Paul had fraudulently 
appropriated to his own use. On this ground they denounced him to 
the magistrates as guilty of ItpoovXui, and succeeded in getting him 
committed to prison. 

Much ingenuity is expended in finding intimations of all this in 
2 Corinthians. Thus, when Paul speaks of an eternal / 3 apos of glory, 
the word indicates that his thoughts were still running on a recent 
imprisonment in Ephesus. When he follows fvXaxal with dicaraaTaor^u 
in 2 Cor. 6 : 5, it is a reminiscence of his having first undergone 
imprisonment, and then experienced the danger of an uprising. That 
the Acts give no account of the Ephesian imprisonment is due to 
intention. Assuming that 2 Corinthians consists of three different 
letters, the author holds that, although Luke gave a full and correct 
account of the Ephesian transaction between 19: 22 and 29 : 23, yet a 
new edition of Acts was prepared by the adherents of John, from which 
the story of Paul’s conflict with Jews and heathen in Ephesus was deliber¬ 
ately eliminated, lest the account should detract from the reputation of 
John. This was done by the disciples of John, along with Aristion, 
who is assumed to have added the closing verses of Mark’s gospel. 
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The entire treatise is a piece of special pleading, based largely upon 
fanciful hypotheses, which are worked out in a manner more ingenious 
than convincing. 

Marvin R. Vincent. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, N. Y. 


The Relation of the Apostolic Teaching to the Teaching 
of Christ, being the Kerr Lectures for 1900. By Robert J. 

Drummond. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Scribner, 1900. Pp. 442. $4.50. 

The first output of the Kerr lectureship in the United Presby¬ 
terian Church of Scotland was Dr. Orr’s Christian View of God and the 
World . The fourth is before us in the present volume. It is a study 
in New Testament theology, dealing with one of its most difficult prob¬ 
lems. The apostolic theology, or rather the elements of doctrine 
contained in the latter portion of the New Testament, from Acts to 
Revelation, is viewed as substantially one and homogeneous. The 
teaching of Jesus the author derives from the four gospels, treating 
them as sources of codrdinate value, a method which naturally yields 
a different result from that which we find in Harnack’s What is Chris - 
tianity? The line of progress in Christ’s teaching is indicated by 
the words “kingdom, Christ, cross, throne.” In this part of his 
work we think the lecturer not at his best. Chap, v, “The Kingdom 
of God and its Variants,” affords a fair test of his method and success. 
Dr. Orr has succeeded better in defining the New Testament doctrine 
of the kingdom, both in the volume referred to above and in Hastings’ 
Dictionary . Kingdom and church are made too nearly coextensive 
and interchangeable. Again, to treat the idea of eternal life as a vari¬ 
ant of kingdom, “a correlate idea,” is false perspective to start with, 
and results in minimizing that comprehensive and dominant concep¬ 
tion in New Testament theology. 

There is abundant evidence in these pages of generous reading 
and painstaking exegesis. Chap, vii, “The Intentions of the Cross, 
Hinted and Grasped,” shows scriptural insight and strong thought. 
It is right to emphasize the sacrificial sense of Xvrpov, but why quote 
Joseph Parker’s, “Whatever is not sacrificial is satanic”? The note 
on p. 274 in reply to those who find the chief significance of biblical 
sacrifice in the idea of communion between God and his worshipers is 
quite to the point. But the Pauline conception of dying to sin is 
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misinterpreted, being viewed as an imputed rather than an ethical 
transaction. 

One question does not receive adequate attention, indeed is hardly 
more than touched upon. What authority has the apostolic teaching 
as compared with that directly attributed to Christ ? Are the epistles 
authoritative to us as truly as are the four gospels ? The lecturer 
would evidently answer the latter inquiry in the affirmative, but does 
not undertake to discuss the grounds on which that conviction rests. 

The book is certainly a helpful contribution toward the solution of 
the problems suggested by the title. Their adequate solution, how¬ 
ever, demands not only exegetical accuracy and doctrinal insight, but 
broad historical research. The second sentence in the opening lec¬ 
ture, “The material for the study lies within the boards of the New 
Testament,” is only partially true. Hort would have put the case 
differently. 

Wm. Arnold Stevens. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 


Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderte, herausgegeben von der Kirchenvater- 
Commission der kbnigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten. Band 4 : Der Dialog des Adamantius: Uepl rij 9 ek Seop 
opOffi 7rurTew. Herausg. von W. H. van de Sande Bak- 

huyzen. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. lvii + 256. M. 12.50. 

In a less critical age the dialogue of Adamantius On Right 
Faith in God would have appeared among the works of Origen. 
Adamantius was one of the names of Origen, and Rufinus translated 
this dialogue into Latin as a genuine work of Origen’s. At least as 
early, then, as the close of the fourth century it was ascribed to Origen, 
and his responsibility for it does not seem to have been questioned till 
the time of Andreas Rivetus, to whose doubt Wettstein was the first to 
call attention. Rivetus urged the reference (872 a) to Christian kings 
in the writer’s day as decisive evidence against its being Origen’s. 
Modern criticism, however, rejects the passage as the work of a reviser, 
and as early as 1685 critics based their denial of any connection of 
the work with Origen on irreconcilable differences in doctrine — e. g. f 
of the resurrection — between this dialogue and the genuine writings 
of that father. 

The dialogue was composed by no very original author not earlier 
than Methodius’ ircpl rov avrcfowiov and irepl dvaoTcurccos — these supply 
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the terminus a quo; it was written before the end of the persecution of 
the Christians, that is, before the edict of Galerius, 311 A. D. This 
was also about the time of Methodius* death, so that the dialogue was 
probably written not far from the year 300, though it has since under¬ 
gone some reworking. Its chief interest lies in the reflection of the 
teachings of Marcion and Valentinus, against whose heresies it is 
directed. Adamantius appears as the champion of the orthodox church 
against the Marcionites Megethius and Marcus, in public debate before 
an umpire of their own selection, the heathen Eutropius. Megethius 
maintains that there are three principles, the good God, the Demiurge, 
and the evil God ; that the Old Testament precepts emanated from 
another God than those of the New, and that the father of Christ was 
another than the Creator of the world. These and other Gnostic posi¬ 
tions taken by Megethius and Marcus are overthrown by Adamantius, 
to whom Eutropius awards the victory. In the second part of the 
dialogue, Marinus, a follower of Bardesanes, appears as the chief oppo¬ 
nent of Adamantius. He advances three propositions : that the devil 
was not created by God; that Christ was not born of a woman; and 
that there is no resurrection of the body. Again Adamantius triumphs, 
and the umpire is so affected by his arguments as to seek admission to 
the church. 

This and much more, by way of introduction to the dialogue, 
Bakhuyzen has given in a compact and comprehensive essay. In this 
is included a catalogue of the manuscripts of the dialogue and of the 
translations and editions, and upon it follows the text. The Greek 
occupies the left-hand page, and is accompanied by the Latin of 
Rufinus on the righ-hand page. The lower margin is devoted to 
textual notes. Indexes of Scripture passages quoted, names men¬ 
tioned, and important words used, Greek as well as Latin, complete 
the book. 

The ten Greek manuscripts of the dialogue go back to a lost 
exemplar which was itself very corrupt. They fall into three groups, 
of which the Venice manuscript (B) of the twelfth century, the oldest 
textual witness; the Bodleian manuscript (C) of the early sixteenth 
century; and the two Paris manuscripts (F H) of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, are severally the representatives. All the other manuscripts con¬ 
nect themselves more or less closely with the Venice manuscript. 
Upon these four representative codices, then, with some help for the 
latter part from the two works of Methodius mentioned above, 
Bakhuyzen has constructed his text. Of translations the earliest and 
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most important is that of Rufinus, which is more faithful than his 
translations of Origen’s works, although in the longer speeches con¬ 
siderable liberties are taken. Rufinus’ translation is here published on 
the basis of Caspari’s edition. Adamantius enjoyed a singular revival 
in the sixteenth century, when no fewer than four new Latin transla¬ 
tions of the dialogue were made — those of Picus, Perionius, Ferrarius, 
and Humfry. But the first edition of the Greek text did not appear 
until 1674, when the younger Wettstein published it from a manuscript 
no longer extant. In 1733 de la Rue included the dialogue in his 
edition of Origen’s works, and Migne and Lommatzsch have added 
little to his work or that of Wettstein. There was thus a real need for 
a critical edition based on broader manuscript evidence and accom¬ 
panied by an adequate introduction and apparatus of readings, and 
such an edition this newest volume of the Prussian Academy’s series 
certainly is. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Das Testament unseres Herrn und die verwandten Schrif- 
ten. Von F. X. Funk. (= “Forschungen zur christlichen 
Litteratur- und Dogmengeschichte.” Herausgegeben von 
Ehrhard und Kirsch. Zweiter Band. Erstes und zweites 
Heft.) Mainz: Kirchheim, 1901. Pp. xii + 316. M. 16. 

Of German scholars few were better prepared than Franz Xaver 
Funk, the Roman Catholic professor at Tubingen, successor to the 
well-known professor, afterward bishop, Hefele, to give a thoroughly 
intelligent verdict on the so-called “ Testament of Our Lord,” which 
has been introduced to the learned world with so much pretension by 
the Roman Catholic patriarch Rahmani of Antioch. As early as 1891 
he had published a monograph of more than three hundred pages on 
the Apostolic Constitutions, with which the new document is closely 
connected, and never since has he lost sight of this kind of literature. 
Hence the title of the book: Das Testament und die verwandten 
Schriften f i. e., the early Christian writings connected with it. The 
importance of Funk’s book lies not so much in the elucidation he has 
given of the new text, as in the conclusions at which he arrives as to 
those kindred writings which have long been known. That the newly 
published Testament was not a work of the first or second century 
everyone saw at once, except the editor and the reviewer, as I see from 
the last page of Funk’s book, in the Dublin Review { 1900, pp. 245-74); 
and it does not matter much whether we refer it, with the bishop of 
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Salisbury, 1 to the school of Apollinaris of Laodicea, or, with Th. Zahn, 
of Erlangen, to the sect of the Kathari or Audians about the middle 
of the fourth century, or to some other time and place. But it is of 
the highest importance whether the so-called canottes Hippolyti are an 
original work of the year 218 and the source of this whole sort of liter¬ 
ature, as was stated by Hans Achelis, or whether they are the last and 
latest link in this chain, not attested before the twelfth century. This 
is the theory put forward by Funk in earlier writings and maintained in 
the present book. 

According to Funk we get the following genealogy: 

1. At the head stands AK VIII, /. *., Book VIII of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, originating about 400, perhaps a little earlier. 

2. On this depends AK VIII£, *. e . 9 its parallel texts, consisting of 
the five pieces : 

a) AiSacr/coXta Ttuv aytW dbrooroXaiv irepl )(apurpArwv = AK VIII, 1, 2. 

b ) Aiara£i « r&v aurwv aytcov diro<rrdXa»v irepl ^ctpoTovuuv 8td *ImroA,vrov = 
AK VIII, 4, 5, 16-28, 30, 31. 

e) HavAov rov ayiov dirocrroiXov 8iara£as ire pt kolv6vq)v lKK\rjauLOTuc$>v = 
AK VIII, 32. 

d) EEcrpov icat EEavXov Ttuv aytW dntxrroXo>v 8tard£ci$ = AK VIII, 
33 , 34 , 42 - 45 - 

e) Ilcpi cvra£tas SiSacricaXta wdvTtuv twv ayiW dntxrrdXcav = AK VIII, 46. 

3. A retouching of AK VUId is KO, /. e , 9 the Egyptian Ecclesias¬ 
tical Canons of the Holy Apostles ( dgyptische Kirchenordnung). 

4. Finally, on AK VUId are based, on the one hand, T, the Testa¬ 
ment as published by Rahmani, and KH, the canons of Hippolyt. 

The present writer cannot claim to have made independent studies 
in this intricate complex, but much of what is said by Funk seems 
very probable. There are, however, points open to doubt. On p. 
156 Funk compares the doxology in AK VIII, 5, &d tov aytov <r©» 

. . . . 8t’ ov aol So£a .... & dyup irvcvfiari, with the Latin translation of 
KO, per puerum tuum .... per quem tibi gloria et potentia et honor 
patri et filio cum spiritu sane to, and he sees in the second an editorial 
alteration. But must this be the work of an editor l May it not be 
merely due to a copyist? In this very passage one MS. of the AK 
inserts ftetf * ov before 8t’ © 5 , and from T, 8, onward we have many vari¬ 
ants of this sort in the AK themselves. An important review of the 

‘On p. 310 he is called “der Bischof J. Sarum von Salisbury (Dr. Wordsworth).^ 
That continental Protestants are not acquainted with the titles of Anglican bishops is 
to be pardoned or excused; but to find such a misleading designation in the book of 
a Roman Catholic professor of church history is strange. 
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book of Funk, by Professor Drews, of Giessen, which appeared in the 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, No. 17, declares that all will agree with him 
that the Testament depends upon the Egyptian Ecclesiastical Canons 
of the'Holy Apostles, but not in his main thesis as to the relation of 
the KO to KH. On the other hand, Drews concedes that the thesis of 
Achelis also will have to undergo many changes before it can be finally 
accepted.* Perhaps Drews is right also in the statement that it was 
still a little early to write a whole book on the Testament. A recent 
number of the Journal of Theological Studies publishes “A New Syriac 
Text of the Apocalyptic Part of the ‘Testament of the Lord.’” This 
text was found by Rev. J. P. Arendzen, in Cod. Add. 2918 of the 
Cambridge University Library, and turns out to be an independent 
translation from the Greek. In one passage it has a sentence more 
than the text hitherto known. Before the sentence, in chap, viii, 
that in the West a king shall rise of another race, the sentence dropped 
out, apparently in consequence of homoioteleuton : kings there shall 
be reigning in the East, inglorious, thoughtless, not grown up, “boys, 
lovers of gold.” Arendzen suggests that by the king in the West 
Alaric the Visigoth is meant; by the boy-kings in the East, Arcadius 
and Theodosius II. Whatever the final judgment proves to be, the 
investigations of Professor Funk will be an important help toward the 
formation of a sound judgment. 

Eb. Nestle. 

Maulbronn, Germany. 

Die Kirchengeschichte des Eusebius, aus dem Syrischen 
iibersetzt von Eberhard Nestle. (Texte und Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen IMeratur; N. F., VI, 2.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. x + 296. M. 9.50. 

Of the versions of Eusebius' “Church History” the Syriac is con¬ 
fessedly the oldest. One of the two great manuscripts in which it is 
preserved, that in the British Museum, belongs to the sixth century; 
the other, which is at St. Petersburg, is dated 462 A. D., while what 
seems a reliable Armenian tradition refers the Armenian version, 
which was made from the Syriac, to the beginning of the fifth century. 
The Syriac version was thus made not later than the fourth century, 
and may even go back to the days of Eusebius himself. Its impor¬ 
tance for the text of the church history is all the greater because the 

•See on this question an article by J. P. Batiffol, “ Les canons d’Hippolyte 
d’aprfes des travaux r^cents,” Revue biblique , Vol. X, No. 2. 
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Greek has undergone some corruption in its transmission, and stands 
in need of more restoration than the Greek manuscripts alone render 
possible. 

The Syriac version has long been known of, and a critical edition 
of it was promised many years ago by Professor William Wright, of 
Cambridge. Dr. Wright seems to have completed his copy of the St. 
Petersburg manuscript (A) early in 1867, and not long after compared 
the British Museum manuscript with it, but never published his edition. 
In 1895, however, the work of bringing it out was committed to 
Norman McLean, who, with the aid of Professor Merx, of Heidelberg, 
for the Armenian, brought out in 1898 the long-expected critical 
edition. P. Bedjan had, indeed, anticipated him by a year with his 
Paris edition of 1897, but for critical purposes the Cambridge edition 
is its superior. 

Immediately upon the appearance of the Cambridge edition, Dr. 
Nestle was asked by Professor Harnack to contribute a German trans¬ 
lation of the Syriac to Texte und Untersuchungen , and to that invita¬ 
tion the present volume owes its origin. The peculiar qualifications 
of Dr. Nestle for the task will be readily recognized. His effort has 
been to give as exact a representation of the Syriac as was possible in 
German, and thus to make the textual evidence of the version acces¬ 
sible to those who do not use Syriac. His treatment of proper names 
well illustrates the fidelity which characterizes the translation. They 
are not represented by their supposed Greek equivalents restored, but 
are carefully translated. Thus we find Pddv <fra8ov) 2:11:2; 

Ppia llamas) 2:15:2; TULMI Marita) 3:25:6. No 

Syriac characters appear in the book; when Syriac words must be 
printed, they are set in Hebrew. Such an index as that appended to 
Professor McGiffert’s translation of the Greek text would have added 
greatly to the usefulness of the book. But as it is, it will be serviceable 
as being for many their sole medium of contact with the Syriac version. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. By F. W. 
Puller. With Introduction by Edward, Lord Bishop of 
Lincolm. Third Edition. New York : Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1900. Pp. xxxv + 568. S4, Itft. 

The purpose of this volume is a thorough investigation of the 
Romanist claim that Peter was the founder of the Church of Rome, 
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and its bishop for the first twenty-five years, and to deal with the 
theory that communion with the see of Rome is the necessary condi¬ 
tion of communion with the Catholic church. Since the doctrine of 
papal infallibility is logically involved in the doctrine that the pope 
has a primacy of jurisdiction, and that he is the necessary center of 
communion, the author does not find it necessary to deal with infal¬ 
libility. 

Dr. Puller brings a great wealth of learning to his investigation, 
and his work has attracted so much attention that it is now in the 
third edition. The first edition consisted of five lectures, but the 
third edition consists of twelve lectures. The whole ground has 
been thoroughly reviewed, and much of the book has been rewritten, 
and some of the author’s views have been modified. For instance, in 
the celebrated passage from Irenaeus : “ For this church [referring to 
the Roman church] on account of its more influential preeminence, it 
is necessary that every church should resort.” In the first two edi¬ 
tions he makes this “ more influential preeminence ” refer to the 
imperial position of the city. But in the third edition he makes it 
refer to the primacy of the Roman church. 

The earlier editions of the work were thoroughly criticised by 
Romanists, and in this third edition Dr. Puller has sought to do justice 
to whatever of solid reasoning they were able to produce. But he 
comes out more fully convinced than ever that the Fathers and early 
church history contain nothing to which Romanism can appeal in 
support of its tremendous assumptions. 

The book, although written primarily in the interests of the 
Church of England, is, we think, one in which all students of the first 
six centuries of church history will find much to interest them. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

Die KreuzzOge und das heilige Land. Von Ed. Heyck. 

Mit 4 Kunstbeilagen, 163 Abbildungen und 3 Karten. 

Bielefeld und Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing, 1900. Pp. 
173 - M. 4. 

This work is one of a series of popular monographs on general 
history designed by the editors to set forth the results of the best 
modern scholarship in artistic dress and good literary form, and as 
such is consistent with its raison d'etre. 

The artistic dress consists of an attractive binding in dark blue. 
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white, and gold, and in an unusual number of illustrations. Being for 
the most part from photographs of churches, castles, fortifications, 
sculptures, basreliefs, miniatures, coins, and seals contemporary with 
the crusades, together with cuts of ground plans and cross-sections of 
churches, castles, and cities of Syria, either original or from Rey or 
Vogu6, these illustrations are of real value. Yet, with all the attention 
given them, they still remain merely accessory. 

Avowedly basing his work on the researches of such German 
scholars as Wilken, Sybel, Heyd, Rdhricht, and Kugler, the author 
gives us a simple, straightforward exposition of his subject in a clear, 
vigorous style, without citation of authorities. In with the narrative 
he frequently introduces broad, general surveys of contemporary life 
and politics in East and West, among Christians and Mohammedans, 
that the reader may never for a moment lose sight of the place of the 
crusades in the world’s history. While he regards the French as the 
chief crusading nation, he would not have the crusades looked upon as 
merely Gesta Dei per Francos. He lays considerable emphasis on the 
activity of the Staufers in the East, for in it he sees the deeply laid plans 
of a statesman for securing the possessions of the lands of the eastern 
and eventually of the western Mediterranean, and the revival of the uni¬ 
versal empire—a plan apparently acquiesced in by the Christians of 
Syria at the time, and perfectly comprehended by the infidels. 

If the series as a whole is as well executed as this number, it will 
furnish the German public just such a popular presentation of the- 
results of the researches of modern historians as we need, and will 
doubtless meet with the success it deserves. 

Edith Clementine Bramhall. 

Rockford College, 

Rockford, Ill. 


Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges. Von Reinhold R&h- 
richt. Innsbruck: Wagner’sche Universitats-Buchhand- 
lung, 1901. Pp. xii + 267. M. 6. 

Von Sybel’s History of the First Crusade has long been antiquated, 
and there has been a great need of a good critical work to take its 
place. This Rdhricht has supplied. Of all who are now studying 
the crusading movement he was one of the best-equipped for this work. 
He was already well and favorably known for his excellent works, such 
as his Re gesta and History of the Kingdom of Jerusalem . It is most 
gratifying to find a history of the first crusade which devotes itself to* 
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the actual history, without wasting time and space on the mass of 
legends which have overgrown the subject. The author has built on 
the critical, destructive work of Hagenmeyer, Riant, Kugler, and 
others, and has written a succinct reconstructive account of the first 
crusade and of the rule of Godfrey of Bouillon to his death in noo 
A. D. If there is anything which one might miss in the book, it 
would be a brief, clear statement of the present status of the contro¬ 
versy about some of the sources. The book is to be highly com¬ 
mended. It will serve as a complement to the same author’s History 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem , reviewed in this Journal, Vol. II, pp. 
915, 916, October, 1898. 

Oliver J. Thatcher. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Moriscos of Spain : Their Conversion and Expulsion. By 
Henry Charles Lea. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 
1901. Pp. xii + 463. S3. 

In a former number of this Journal— Vol. I, pp. 829-32—Mr. Lea’s 
character as a historian was discussed and his principal writings were 
enumerated. All that was said there can be reaffirmed here. The 
present work is fully up to the author’s high standing, and goes still 
farther in evidence that Mr. Lea is at the forefront of American his¬ 
torians, and that he has very few equals. 

His History of the Inquisition is well known, and it has for years 
been understood that the three volumes already published are but the 
introduction to his proposed “ History of the Spanish Inquisition.” 
The Moriscos will come in for a chapter in that work. But since the 
subject “not only embodies a tragedy commanding the deepest sym¬ 
pathy, but also epitomizes nearly all the errors and tendencies which 
combined to cast down Spain in a little more than a century from its 
splendor under Charles V. to its humiliation under Carlos II.” (preface, 
p. i), it deserved more elaboration than it could have in the general 
work. Hence we have this special volume of over 450 pages. 

It is well understood that Charles V. was a mediaeval man con¬ 
fronted by modern conditions. He had no profound religious convic¬ 
tions himself, and he could not understand them in others. Yet from 
purely political motives he was resolved that religious unity should pre¬ 
vail throughout his dominions. Pledges on this matter had been made 
to the Moriscos, but Charles totally disregarded them, and the Moriscos 
were forced to an outward submission. Yet they clung to their old 
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religion and observed it in such* a way that they were easily appre¬ 
hended. They became the victims of the terrible Inquisition and gave 
many heroic examples of unflinching devotion to their faith. 

Attempts were made to bring about their conversion through instruc¬ 
tion and persuasion, but to this the various popes presented objections 
that could not be overcome. Even Philip II., strange to say, had some 
true ideas as to how the Moriscos should be managed. The folly of 
persecution, even from an economic point of view, as is seen in so 
many other chapters of history, is also here shown with great force by 
Mr. Lea’s vast array of facts, showing the economic condition of the 
Spanish kingdom, and also showing how the persecuted Moriscos 
“were well-nigh supporting the whole kingdom with the products of 
their toil.” 

This volume is important for the trained historian, and for the gen¬ 
eral reader from many points of view, and it is to be welcomed as 
another substantial contribution to American historical scholarship. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Illustrated History of Methodism. By James W. Lee, 
Naphtali Luccock, and James Main Dixon. St. Louis and 
New York: The Methodist Magazine Publishing Co., 1900. 
pp. vi+759. $2.75. 

This big book tells the “story of the origin and progress of the 
Methodist church, from its foundation by John Wesley to the present 
day.” It is “written in popular style, and illustrated by more than 
one thousand portraits and views of persons and places identified with 
the rise and development of Methodism.” Its outward appearance is 
of the subscription-book order, but the text gives a connected narra¬ 
tive of the origin, advance, and world-wide achievements of the church 
of Wesley, and on almost every page are found pictures illustrative of 
the text. The illustrations are for the most part well executed, though 
a severe taste is not always exercised in their selection. The reader 
searches the text in vain for incidents in the life of Wesley and 
opinions entertained by him which would lessen his popularity with 
his modern disciples, and to which other biographers have called 
attention; but this perhaps is not a grave fault. Many besides 
“Methodist readers” will find “delight” in this “unfolding of the 
glories of their heritage.” 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 
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George Whitefield, M.A., Field Preacher. By James Pater¬ 
son Gledstone. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1900. 
Pp. xii + 359. 6s. 

The minister who feels the need of a tonic will find it in this 
biography. His drooping spirits will revive as he sees the Gloucester 
bartender transformed into the flaming evangelist, and the servitor in 
Pembroke College, Oxford, becoming the most eloquent preacher of 
modern times. His faith in the power of grace will get a fresh uplift 
and strengthening as he reads of tens of thousands won to the love of 
Christ from the rabble and the 61 ite in England, from the degraded 
and the titled in Ireland, from the dissolute and the educated in Scot¬ 
land and Wales, and from the gospel-hardened and the “ ungospel- 
ized” in America. His own “ passion for souls ” will be rekindled as 
he follows this man who spent his life “ hunting for sinners.” If both 
the smiles and the frowns of fortune have been his lot, he will learn 
how to escape the perils of popularity, and how to preserve patience 
and charity when maligned and fiercely assailed. We are persuaded 
that an attentive and sympathetic perusal of this volume would go far 
to break up the apathetic tone and despairing resignation and dull 
routine of many a minister’s life. 

Of course, Whitefield had his faults, to which he himself was not 
blind, and which he was always ready to confess and correct. These 
his biographer handles with fine discernment and discrimination. 
But his ruling purpose is, without extenuation and without exaggera¬ 
tion, to portray the lofty character and beautiful life and abounding 
labors of the most ardent and persuasive preacher that England ever 
produced. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. By Friedrich 
Nippold. Translated by Laurence Henry Schwab. New 
York: Putnam, 1900. Pp. 372. S2.50. 

The second volume of Nippold’s “ Manual of the Latest Church 
History” is entitled “ The History of Catholicism since the Restora¬ 
tion of the Papacy.” The translator has given us only a portion of 
this second volume. The original consists of three parts: “The 
Papacy,” “The History of Catholicism outside of Germany,” and 
“The History of Catholicism in Germany.” The translation repro¬ 
duces only the first part and a few chapters of the second. The intro¬ 
duction is supplied by the translator. 
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Nippold assumes that there is a distinction between the papacy and 
the Roman Catholic church. The translator, in his introduction, 
seeks to establish this distinction by an argument, and pictures the 
Roman Catholic church as a mourning captive held in chains by a 
tyrant papacy. The modern papacy, he assures us, has imposed upon 
the church three additions to the faith, under which she groans. They 
are the decree of the immaculate conception, the “ syllabus ” of Pius 
IX., which Leo XIII. has made infallible, and the decree of papal 
infallibility. The sympathetic reader involuntarily forms in his imagi¬ 
nation a pathetic picture of the church languishing in a dungeon with 
triple walls, and longing in vain to escape. But the distinction 
between the papacy and the church is pure fiction ; it does not exist 
in reality. The papacy is the Roman Catholic church, and the Roman 
Catholic church is the papacy. The three additions to the faith were 
not imposed upon a reluctant church by a masterful and cruel papacy. 
They were made because the church as a whole demanded them. The 
third of these additions, the dogma of papal infallibility, was opposed 
by a minority, and there was some unworthy management on the part 
of the pope to secure unanimity. But the minority was relatively 
small, and, as a body, the church was enthusiastically in favor of the 
decision of the Vatican council, which only put into official form that 
which had long been the general belief of the people. 

To the ordinary Protestant these three additions to the faith repre¬ 
sent ignorance,superstition, and unreason. He supposes that the Roman 
Catholic church, now weighted down by such manifest absurdities, will 
sink of itself, and that he does not need to watch and oppose it. But it 
is not clear that the church was altogether destitute of the wisdom of this 
world when it made them. Nippold bewails her triumphs in diplo¬ 
macy throughout the century and her immense numerical gains in the 
last generation. Men are not always obedient to truth and reason; 
they are often fascinated by superstition ; and it is by no means certain 
that the rapid growth of the papacy today is not owing largely to its 
errors and its skilful appeal to human weaknesses. 

Since the translation represents chiefly Nippold’s history of the 
papacy, as distinguished from that of the church, it deals almost exclu¬ 
sively with the official acts of the papal government. It reads like one 
of the histories in fashion a hundred years ago, in which kings and 
nobles are the only actors, and the people have no place. It tells 
nothing of the spiritual life of the church, and one cannot learn 
from it whether this has been elevated or debased during the century. 
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Is the priesthood more moral ? Are the people more intelligent ? 
Are the orders and congregations more obedient to their rules? The 
reader will look in vain for answers to these and a thousand similar 
questions. If we had the original volume in full, this defect would per¬ 
haps be less conspicuous. 

The book is somewhat deficient in interest, not only because it 
treats of Roman Catholic official action to the exclusion of Roman 
Catholic life, but also because it gives us no studies of character. It is 
a history without a single historic character. No doubt this is due to 
the fact that the papacy is considered as a mere mechanism, worked by 
the Jesuits, and a mechanism has no character. But history is never 
made by mechanism. If it is turned in this direction or that, it is 
because there are designing minds, burning hearts, and determined 
wills to direct it. 

Nippold finds in the recent history of the papacy three marked fea¬ 
tures : (i) the restoration of the Jesuits and their dominance in papal 
politics; (2) the concordats with the principal European govern¬ 
ments, by means of which the papacy has gained immense advantages ; 
and (3) the growing alienation of the people of Catholic countries 
from the church which rules them. All these features give him occa¬ 
sion for regret. Indeed, his book is clad in full mourning, and the 
pessimist will read it with satisfaction. Nothing that is good has been 
done by the papacy in the past. Nothing that is good may be expected 
from it in the future. It broods over the world portentous of storm, 
and no one heeds it. 

The most successful of the popes of the nineteenth century, if we are 
to accept the opinion of Nippold, was Pius IX. It is usual to regard him 
as the most unfortunate of the popes, with the possible exception of 
Clement VII. He was driven from Rome by revolution. He lost the 
temporal power. He shut himself up in the Vatican and refused to 
come forth during the last eight years of his life. Yet, looking back 
upon his reign, apparently so disastrous, Nippold declares that it shows 
“a marvelous series of triumphs,” and that “even his later years only 
prepared the way for the triumphs of his successor.” 

I have expressed a certain degree of disappointment with this book* 
Let me add that it is the best we have on the subject in the English 
language. It is by no means the ideal history of the papacy in the 
nineteenth century, but it will fill a place left vacant for it, and possibly 
aid to stir up the Protestant denominations to greater vigilance and 
activity. Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Jonathan Edwards: A Retrospect. Being the Addresses 
Delivered in Connection with the Unveiling of a Memorial 
Tablet at Northampton on the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of His Dismissal. Edited by H. Norman Gar¬ 
diner. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. Pp. 
xvi+168. $1.25. 

The church and town of Northampton, Mass., where Jonathan 
Edwards labored for twenty-three years, commemorated the one hun¬ 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of his dismissal, on June 22, 1900, by the 
unveiling of a memorial tablet in the parish church. In connection 
with the ceremony notable addresses were delivered, which are pre¬ 
served in the book under review. The address on “The Place of 
Edwards in History” is by his biographer, Professor A. V. G. Allen. 
He finds that “the deepest affinity of Edwards was not that with 
Calvin or with Augustine, but with the great Florentine poet” Dante. 
Professor E. C. Smyth, of Andover, discusses “The Influence of 
Edwards on the Spiritual Life of New England.” This subject 
“ brings to the front Edwards* transcendent spiritual personality. It 
says: See him, and you gain the clearest insight into what he has 
wrought.*’ The eminent Boston pastor, George A. Gordon, treats of 
“The Significance of Edwards Today.” The exponent of the new 
theology weighs in the balance the defender of the old. He finds 
Edwards nearly as much in the wrong as he is in the right, yet yield¬ 
ing a “ precious residuum of wisdom and of power ” under a critical 
process of sifting. “The one supreme thing in him that insures his 

permanence as a teacher is his thought of God.He belongs in 

the front rank of the great prophets of the eternal.” 

Geo. E. Burlingame. 

The University of Chicago. 

Karl von Hase, ein deutscher Professor. Von Richard BOrk- 
ner. Mit 1 Bildnis in Heliogravure und 8 Vignetten. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1900. Pp. 181. M. 3. 

Karl von Hase was an attractive and lovable personality. Out¬ 
wardly his life was singularly well-rounded; he died at ninety; he had 
lectured 120 semesters, 100 of them at Jena; he had lived fifty-five 
happy years with the wife of his youth; he had gained affluence, 
fame, and honors, and finished all that he undertook to do. His inner 
development was equally harmonious. He was always at home in the 
Christian faith, and never passed through any violent spiritual crisis ; 
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he early outlined his doctrinal and scientific positions, and his later 
work simply elaborated the early sketches; he united the qualities of 
the theologian and philosopher with those of the literary artist and 
man of the world; he had true piety, but it was not other-worldly; in 
fact, he was something of a pagan, with a Greek relish for life, beauty, 
and culture. 

This very readable biography sketches his development with easy 
and felicitous touches; his poverty-stricken youth, when he gave pri¬ 
vate lessons for 5 cents an hour; the enthusiasm of his student days 
for German liberty and unity, which cost him eight months in prison; 
bis love story; his many journeys to Italy; and his academic and literary 
work. He was an early riser, a tireless worker, and had the ease and 
fertility of production which belong to genius. It is most interesting 
to see how he struck out his lines of work at a very early age. At 
twenty-three he lectured as docent at Tubingen on the life of Jesus. 
No professor at Tubingen had ever taken that subject before, and only 
Schleiermacher and Winer had preceded him in all Germany. His 
Lebcn Jesu y published in 1829, was the first scientific opening of the 
mine which has since yielded such wonderful results. While in prison 
he wrote a novel, Die Proselyten , in which two brothers, a Catholic and 
a Protestant, exchange letters on their beliefs and each succeeds in 
converting the other. This line of work resulted later in Hase’s classic 
Handbuch der protestanEschen Polemik. As a young man of twenty- 
six, with a courage that bordered on audacity, he published a Dogmatik , 
and it earned him very respectful recognition. Two years later his 
Hutterus Redivivus appeared, a compendium of Lutheran dogmatics of 
marvelous condensation, which has been the stand-by of generations 
of students in the throes of examination. Hase was fond of saying 
that this book, which contained least of his own, had had the largest 
sale. When he was thirty he began to lecture on church history, 
because that was poorly represented in the faculty at Jena. By the 
close of the second semester of it he determined to write a handbook 
of church history; he published his Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichtc 
three years later, and it took rank almost at once as a theological 
classic. He really did not at the time have the solid body of informa¬ 
tion that would justify a man in such generalizing; yet he says that 
in the dozen subsequent editions he found much to expand, but little 
to correct. 

In old age he summed up his life-work in his diary with the objec¬ 
tive simplicity of a historian passing judgment: 
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Whatever was in me of natural gifts was developed by the favor of a 
peaceful life ; only the orator fell short. I broke the ground for a scientific 
study of the life of Jesus and made independent contributions to its later 
development. To church history I lent a richer content, a nobler form, and 
a free conception, and in that chiefly I found followers. In dogmatics I never 
founded a school and belonged to none of the ruling parties. I never had a 
party back of me, but remained in friendly intercourse with individuals of all 
three main parties, and not a few have proceeded from my school, or have 
been stimulated by me, who have united Christian enthusiasm, free thought, 
and modern culture. As a writer I have exercised great influence; in my 
oral teachings I was almost confined to Jena, and have lived through times of 
depression there. Great events, to which 1 might have proved equal, did not 
come upon me to develop hidden resources. But my hairs have long been 
white; according to the law of humanity my life is drawing toward its eve; 
O that I may end it in the joy of life and work, a blessing to many 1 

Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


A Century of Baptist Achievement. By A. H. Newman. 

Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1901. 

Pp. 480. $1.50, net 

“ The nineteenth century was preeminently a Baptist century/* 
says Dr. J. B. Gambrell, one of the contributors to the volume under 
review. Dr. Newman, the editor of the work, regards the achieve¬ 
ments of the Baptists as one of the most marked religious features of the 
century. This is the point of view from which the book was planned. 

A Century of Baptist Achievement proposes to set forth concisely, 
and yet comprehensively, the life and work of the denomination 
which in a hundred years has grown from one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand to nearly six millions. 

This volume, edited by Dr. Albert H. Newman, is splendidly con¬ 
ceived and ably wrought out. It is the joint work of forty-two contribu¬ 
tors, each one an expert in the subject of which he writes. The whole 
forms a veritable cyclopaedia of Baptist history and life, in which nothing 
important seems to be lacking—save that imperative need, an index. 

The editor has been peculiarly fortunate in securing such men 
as Dr. A. J. Rowland to write on the Publication Society; Dr. E. 
E. Chivers, on the Baptist Young People's Union ; Professor Norman 
Fox, on the Baptist Congress; Dr. I. T. Tichenor, on the Southern 
Home Board; Dr. E. F. Merriam, on the Missionary Union; Dr. R. 
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}. Willingham, on the Southern Foreign Board; and many other men 
equally well qualified for their tasks. 

It is remarkable how much information has been compressed within 
the limits of 456 closely printed pages. Among so many excellent 
articles it is difficult to select a few for special notice. 

The editors introductory “Survey of Baptist History to 1801 ” is 
a concise treatment of eighteen centuries in as many pages. 

The articles on “The American Baptist Newspaper,” by Dr. 
Conant, of the Examiner , and Dr. Eaton, of the Western Recorder , are 
interesting and suggestive. The chapters on foreign Baptists—Cana¬ 
dian, English, continental, and Australian—are especially valuable. 

Dr. Newman has rendered a great service to his denomination in 
preparing this volume. Furthermore, he has made a valuable contri¬ 
bution to that large literature now forming which (in the words of Dr. 
G. A. Gordon) seeks “ to discover and announce the chief significance 
for faith of the nineteenth century.” 

Geo. E. Burlingame. 

The University of Chicago. 

A History of American Baptist Missions. By Edmund F. 
Merriam. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1901. Pp. 261. $1.25. 

In 1849 Professor Gammell, of Brown University, wrote a history 
of American Baptist missions. His work covered only thirty-five 
years, and was, of course, largely an account of pioneer work, but 
including, as it did, a narrative of the struggles and sufferings of the 
first missionaries in forcing their way into heathen lands, and of their 
first successes, and also of the codperation of their brethren at home 
in the formation of missionary societies and providing their support, 
it was of thrilling interest. 

During the succeeding half-century a vast amount of missionary 
history has been made, but no condensed and connected record has 
been given of it to the public till the appearance of this volume. A 
few figures will give a hint of what has been accomplished. In 1849 
the Union had, outside of America, eighty missionaries, male and 
female, and 8,646 members in missionary churches; while in 1900 it 
had 585 missionaries, besides thousands of native helpers, and 217,100 
members in its churches. 

The author has had access to all the reliable sources of information, 
especially the files of the American Baptist Missionary Magazine and the 
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letters of missionaries on the field, so that entire confidence may be 
placed in his statements. The chapter on “ Civilization and Baptist 
Missions,” in which he shows the indebtedness of civilization to mis¬ 
sions for geography, science, languages, literature, education, social 
improvement, and commerce, is deeply interesting and significant. To 
have condensed the history of so great and so varied a work into a 
volume of readable size—to have given, in fact, the very cream of the 
history, and to have made it, as he has, not a mere skeleton or epitome, 
but a work of thrilling interest, is an achievement worthy of any his¬ 
torian. The day is not far in the future when it will be recognized that 
the most influential force in the worlds history during the nineteenth 
century was the work of Christian missionaries. 

Every Christian denomination ought to have a history of its mis¬ 
sions similar to this, and a Christian pastor could do no more valuable 
service than to secure the reading of such a book by every member of 
his congregation. 

We cannot but wish that the author had indicated, by footnotes, 
where his readers might find fuller details respecting the interesting 
events mentioned in the history. 

N. S. Burton. 

Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 


Die katholische Lehre vom Ablass vor und nach dem Auf- 
treten Luthers. Von Anton Kurtz. Paderborn: Ferdi¬ 
nand Schoningh, 1900. Pp. 308. M. 6. 

This year Pope Leo XIII. has granted to the world “the extraordi¬ 
nary graces, privileges, and plenary indulgence of a jubilee.” A book, 
then, which, like the present, treats of indulgences, and especially of 
jubilee indulgences, is attractively seasonable. 

A twofold mental movement evidently impelled this publication. 
The author, as a historian feeling the modern tolerance which treats 
with leniency the villains of the populace, wished to vindicate some¬ 
what from long-continued odium that disreputable Dominican, Johann 
Tetzel. As an ecclesiastic, too, jealous for his church's invariability in 
doctrine, he wished to remove an opinion, general both among Protes¬ 
tants and Catholics, that, in the exercise of a commendable mobility, 
and in consideration of the gradual rise of ethical standards among its 
adherents, his communion had tacitly withdrawn from the extravagant 
positions regarding indulgences on which Luther warred. To do this 
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he shows that Tetzel’s views harmonized with the teachings of the 
Roman church both now and then. 

In prosecuting this task he presents, of course, the church’s present 
views on indulgences. This doctrinal synopsis, concisely and clearly 
expressed, carefully digested under headings, copiously supported by 
authorities, and, as issued “ mit kirchlicher Druckerlaubnis,” perfectly 
reliable, is the most important part of his work. 

The teachings of the church on indulgences in Tetzel’s time he 
finds in certain passages occurring in documents published at the close 
of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. These 
extracts, compacted according to subjects, translated in the text, with 
their originals (Latin and Middle High German) in footnotes, com¬ 
pose the bulk of the book. 

The present teaching of the church agrees with that of Tetzel; the 
past teaching agrees with the same; of course, present and past teach¬ 
ing agree. Our author is painfully successful. He demonstrates that 
doctrinally the Roman Catholic church of today is the church of 
Luther’s antagonism. 

The intense medievalism of this book deprives it of all present 
practical force, either polemic or irenic. The rapport so necessary 
between parties at issue, if there is to be persuasion or conviction, is 
not here. 

Incidentally we may note that the linguist will find it interesting 
to contrast the German in the excerpts from the monkish tractates, 
rough, stiff, Latinized, with that language as it flows flexile and 
musical from Luther’s pen. 

The development of the doctrine of indulgences is not alluded to. 
Did it, indeed, have a development, or did it spring an autoschediasma 
from the brain of Boniface ? 

The book, within the limits of the author’s purpose, is a consider¬ 
able contribution to dogmatics. 

Robert Kerr Eccles. 

Bowling Green, 

Ohio. 


The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl. By Albert Temple 
Swing. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. 
xiv + 296. $ 1.40, net . 

Professor Swing has sought to set forth in untechnical language 
the fundamental thought of Ritschl. He states his purpose to be, not 
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controversy, nor apology, nor even criticism, but sympathetic exposi¬ 
tion. By the use of extensive quotations he lets Ritschl speak for 
himself. The subjects dealt with are Ritschl’s conception of the 
Bible; the person of Christ; the Holy Spirit; the work of Christ for 
his community; sin and guilt; the forgiveness of sin; the wrath of 
God; and Christian mysticism and pietism. The discussion of these 
subjects, which forms the body of the book, is preceded by a chapter 
on Ritschl’s historical presuppositions (Bernard, Luther, Calvin, and 
Schleiermacher), and a chapter on his philosophical presupposition 
(Kant, Lotze). He characterizes Ritschl’s method as historical, /. e., 
analytical and constructive, and his aim as practical and churchly, /. c.> 
having a direct relation to human salvation. In his summary he 
concludes that Ritschl was no reckless adventurer in the theological 
world, but a cautious and reverent religious teacher, as well as a fresh 
and acute historian ; and the theory of knowledge upon which he con¬ 
structed his work as that which is considered legitimate in the realm 
of the physical sciences. He epitomizes Ritschl’s conception of the 
Christian religion in the phrase: “Spiritual freedom in fellowship 
with the only God there is, in the person of the only Jesus Christ 
there is, and in the only kingdom of God, which is his living com¬ 
munity.” 

As to the influence which Ritschl’s conceptions will have on theo¬ 
logical reconstruction, the writer says : “We may safely predict that 
evangelical reconstruction will continue to be historical, resting on 
the absolutely normative factors of divine revelation; redemptive love 
will be the fundamental principle, and the person of the historical 
Jesus the central factor in it; it will be psychological, dealing, not 
with a legal order of the universe, but with the living realities of the 
forgiveness of guilt and of personal fellowship with God ; it will place 
the ethical above the cosmic, the conception of God as compassion 
above the conception of God as cause.” 

One of the most valuable portions of the book is the hundred or 
more pages devoted to Mrs. Swing’s translation of Ritschl’s compre¬ 
hensive little work entitled Instruction in the Christian Religion. The 
translator deserves special praise for the accuracy with which the work 
has been done, and a layman who cannnot read the German, but who 
wishes to gain a first-hand knowledge of Ritschl’s method and teach¬ 
ing, can do no better than to begin with this translation. 

George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 
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The Doctrine of Holy Communion and its Expression in 
Ritual. Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace, 
October, 1900. Edited by Henry Wace. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. Pp. 96. 

The growth of ritualism in the English established church, and 
the causes of it, are clearly illustrated in this “Report.” That a 
representative body of church scholars and leaders should be invited 
to a conference by the bishop of London and spend several days in 
discussing the character of the Lord’s Supper and its relation to 
ritual indicates forcibly what is uppermost today in ecclesiastical and 
theological church circles. Only a few months earlier a similar con¬ 
ference had been held at Oxford through the efforts of Dr. Sanday, 
including, however, a wider representation of the different evangelical 
sects, for the discussion of the same question. Numerous books have 
been issued within the past few years, notably one by Canon Gore, 
on the same theme. 

The notable feature of these conferences and publications is their 
thoroughgoing medievalism. One is translated at once into the 
atmosphere and thinking of the Middle Ages. It takes a little time 
for the reader to accustom himself to the fact that these men are all 
Protestants in name and members of a church that is the historical 
heritage of the English Reformation. In fact, all the members of the 
conference at Fulham Palace, whatever may be said of minor differences, 
were united in holding the traditional dogmas of the church in pre- 
Reformation times. In the settlement of questions concerning the 
nature and effect of Christ’s death and sacrifice, of Christian priest¬ 
hood and its sacrificial character, of the meaning and grace-giving 
power of the Lord’s Supper as a rite of Christian worship, the appeal 
of the conference was on all sides to church authority and to antiquity. 
No Catholic could go farther. The great Protestant appeal to indi¬ 
vidual and private judgment as given in Christian consciousness 
apparently had no place. This slavish deference to ecclesiastical 
authority is perhaps the most suggestive feature in the account of the 
conference, and shows whither English church leadership is tending. 
Such men as Dr. Sanday and Canon Gore are scholars and critics. 
But what shall be said of a discussion in which the note of historical 
criticism, squarely applied to scriptural exegesis and to the origins of 
Christianity, is conspicuous only by its absence ? Let it be said, how¬ 
ever, that one of the most pleasant features of the conference was the 
complete liberty given to the discussion within certain fixed bounds. 
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and the evident Christian spirit which seemed to prevail. It was this 
that especially distinguished it from any like conference in the eleventh 
or sixteenth century. In truth, such a meeting as that at Fulham 
Palace would have been impossible in earlier times. When St. Bernard 
met Abelard at the synod of Sens, he refused to discuss the theo¬ 
logical questions at issue, but appealed to church authority. “The 
doctrines of faith,” he said, “ had been settled once for all, and must 
not be made to depend on human disputation.” The inconclusive 
and sad result of the conference between Luther and Zwingli at 
Marburg on the very questions that were considered at Fulham Palace 
is another conspicuous example. But leaving out of view the freer 
air that was breathed throughout this conference held on the very 
border of the twentieth century, it stands dogmatically on the same 
ground with all the ancient councils, appealing to external dogmatic 
authority as the sole basis and standard of individual faith, and hence 
holding that uniformity of faith is essential to the completely realized 
kingdom of God. This is simply the old Catholicism, whatever name 
be given it, and if these recent conferences be accepted as evidence, 
there can be no doubt as to the direction that the Church of England 
today is taking. On the whole, the judgment of a French critic in a 
review of Dr. Sanday’s account of the Oxford conference in the Revue de 
Thistoire des religions may be accepted as essentially true: “ Certain it 
is that the ritualistic conception seems to be more in harmony with 
the tendencies which actually predominate among the English people 
than the spiritualistic conception. This last, more liberal than the 
other, may experience the same disfavor as liberalism in the political 
domain.” May it not be added that it is the great and growing body 
of English dissenters that forms the real buttress of English Protestant 
political and religious liberties ? 

Levi L. Paine. 

Bangor Theological Seminary. 


Albrecht Ritschl’s Anschauung vom evangelischen Glauben 
und Leben. Von Eberhard Vischer. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1900. Pp. 36. M. 0.75. 

Professor Hilty, in Bern, had complained that Protestant the¬ 
ology was not in contact with Protestant churches, with even the edu¬ 
cated among the laity. “ What have we had,” he asks, “ from the whole 
Ritschlian academic controversy, which excites you theologians so ? 
Among hundreds of non-theologians scarcely one has even a remote 
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idea of what it is all about. The whole theological terminology is 
offensive to most of us. We do not want to hear anything more of this 
strife about words, but we would have the gospel preached in simpler 
language.” Vischer takes up the gauntlet thus petulantly thrown 
down, and successfully shows that the theology of Ritschl had, above 
all else, an eminently practical and churchly end. Instead of making 
out of Christianity a mere church, he sought to make out of it a truth 
for the daily life. It was Ritschl who renewed with emphasis the pro¬ 
test of the Reformers against the opinion that faith was equivalent to 
“the faith,” to subjection to a number of dogmas, to the Furwahr - 
halten of a series of historical facts. Faith is trust in God’s grace. 
Working this out ever anew is surely not worthless for the laity. Again, 
Ritschl was the foe to the enslavement of conscience in the name of 
“the faith.” Further, he derived the total religious possession of the 
Christian from the person of Christ. If this is a dangerous exaggera¬ 
tion, the theologian is more likely to be able to indicate it than the 
laity. Ritschl also insisted upon overcoming oneself and the world 
for the sake of service in the present, as against pietistic sentimental 
communion of the individual soul with the exalted Lord — and this is 
in the interest of the practical life of church members. In a word, 
Ritschl’s powerful opposition to the Catholicization of Protestantism, 
and equally powerful support of self-dependent morality and of reli¬ 
gious individualism, are contributions to the daily life of Christian 
people for which we cannot be too grateful. So says our author, and 
so say we all of us, who know. 

George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Body of Christ: An Enquiry into the Institution and 
Doctrine of Holy Communion. By Charles Gore. New 
York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. xv + 330. $1.75. 

This book is in part an attempt of its author, as he himself says, 
to clear up his own thoughts on eucharistic subjects, in view of a con¬ 
ference to which he had been summoned by the late bishop of London. 
In his discussion he uses the language of an ecclesiastic. He speaks 
of the “holy communion,” “the eucharist,” “the sacrament,” and 
assumes the truth of baptismal regeneration, all of which is foreign to 
the New Testament. Nevertheless he endeavors to unfold the teach¬ 
ing of the New Testament bearing upon the eucharist, together with 
the views of the earlier church fathers, and appeals alike to both in 
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determining the question in hand. He points out a tendency in the 
Fathers to go to extremes, and sometimes to opposite extremes, but he 
regards this as merely incident to the infancy of theology. Admitting 
their variations of view, he finds that they are in substantial accord. 

The earlier Fathers did not teach transubstantiation — that was a 
later growth, and was contrary, not only to all early tradition, but 
also to reason and Scripture. But, our author thinks, they did 
teach that in some mysterious but real sense Christ in his whole 
being, including his glorified humanity, is attached to, or is in, the 
consecrated elements of the eucharist, so that those who partake 
of them receive the body and blood of Christ. On the basis of this 
opinion the eucharist is regarded, not only as a memorial of Christ 
in his sufferings and death, but as a sacrifice. It is assumed that the 
words of Christ, in John 6:53-58, are identical in thought with his 
words at the institution of the Supper. Partaking of the eucharist 
is partaking of the glorified manhood of Christ. It is the intention of 
Christ in the eucharist “to communicate to his church his own human 
life. ,, The gift received by the participant is the whole Christ, human 
and divine. All this the author sets forth, and endeavors to substan¬ 
tiate by abundant quotations from the earlier and later ecclesiastical 
writers. To make his thought doubly clear he adds to the body of 
his discussion forty-two pages of notes. 

The whole discussion is a futile attempt to find a middle ground 
between the extreme Romanistic view of the eucharist, on the one hand, 
and the extreme Protestant view, on the other. Futile we say, because, 
in our judgment, either the consecrated bread and wine are, contrary 
to reason, the real body and blood of Christ, or they are merely sym¬ 
bols which vividly bring to our remembrance Christ, offering himself, 
on our behalf, “without spot to God.’ , Moreover, if we receive by 
faith what Christ wrought out for us by his life and death, then we do 
not receive it by the mouth when we partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
And why should w'e appeal either to the earlier or later church fathers 
to ascertain the meaning of Christ’s words uttered at the institution of 
the Supper ? Our author reveals the fact that these Fathers contradict 
each other. The only safe and scientific procedure is to go back to 
the words of Christ himself and to the interpretative testimony of Paul. 
By such a course we get out from under a mass of ecclesiastical rub¬ 
bish, and are thereby better able to grasp the import of the simple 
words of Jesus. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 
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La RENAISSANCE CATHOLIQUE EN AnGLETERRE AU XIX e SlfeCLE. 

I: Newman et le mouvement d'Oxford. Par Paul Thureau- 
Dangin. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1899. Pp. lx + 333. 

Five Great Oxford Leaders : Keble, Newman, Pusey, Liddon, 
and Church. By Aug. B. Donaldson. London : Rivingtons, 
1900. Pp. xi + 390. $1.75. 

The Ritualists. By Walter Walsh. London: Nisbet, 1900. 
Pp. viii + 95. Is * 

The Crisis in the English Church : A Review. By W. E. 
Bowen. With an Introduction by J. Llewellyn Davies. 
London: Nisbet, 1900. Pp. xvii + 282. 5s. 

These four publications are concerned with the ritualistic contro¬ 
versy now raging in the Church of England—two in favor and two in 
opposition. 

M. Paul Thureau-Dangin has undertaken a complete history of the 
Catholic renaissance in England in the nineteenth century. This first 
volume extends to Newman’s break with the English church. The 
introduction, covering sixty pages, gives a lucid review of the manner 
in which the Roman Catholic church has regained a footing in England 
since the Reformation, laying special emphasis on the remarkable 
revival of Catholic ideas, in the last sixty years, in the bosom of the 
English church itself. The main work treats of the Oxford movement 
in its antecedents, its beginning, its height, its crisis, and its outcome. 
The author is writing for French Catholics who are supposed to be 
approaching the subject for the first time, and hence his exposition 
designedly seeks to clear up all obscurities. While Newman is central, 
his precursors and associates figure prominently, and the entire move¬ 
ment is traced chronologically. These pages, likewise, very clearly 
disclose the psychological processes which halted some of the leaders 
at the via media , while pushing Newman and many of his disciples into 
the Church of Rome. This treatise gives the most perspicuous and 
satisfactory history and rationale of the early stages of the Oxford 
movement with which we are acquainted. 

Mr. Donaldson in his five lectures on the great leaders—Keble, 
Newman, Pusey, Liddon, and Church — presupposes an acquaintance 
with the general history. Except in the case of Pusey, he ignores “ the 
sequence of events.” His purpose is to explain and vindicate the 
Anglo-Catholic sentiments of the leaders. For Newman he has a pro¬ 
found admiration, counting him the “greatest mind of the English 
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church in modern times.” Though his secession to the Roman com¬ 
munion was “ a very terrible blow to the Tractarian party, and to the 
Church of England also,” nevertheless even for this there are some 
compensations. The other four leaders were “ true sons of the Catholic 
church,” remaining to the end in “the school of the via media” 
These essays exhibit the religious and ecclesiastical spirit and the 
general principles of the five representative leaders. The writer does 
not seek “in any way to disguise his sympathy” with all for which the 
movement stands. 

Mr. Walsh, in his small volume on The Ritualists , does not seek to 
•disguise his aversion to everything connected with the “ Romeward 
movement in the Church of England.” He quotes extensively from 
the publications of the high-Anglican leaders in proof that they are 
undisguised Romanists, engaged in “a gigantic and traitorous con¬ 
spiracy ” to bring about a corporate reunion with Rome. This manual 
is designed for readers to whom the author’s Secret History of the 
Oxford Movement is not readily accessible. 

Mr. Bowen sees a crisis in the Church of England precipitated by 
Romanizing departures from the doctrine and discipline of the Book 
of Common Prayer. He points out this Romeward drift in numerous 
extracts from the writings of the originators of the movement. His 
strongest chapter, on “Contemporary Ritualism,” covering 125 pages, 
is made up of quotations from high-church service books, manuals of 
devotion, catechisms, vade mecums, etc., and from reports of actual 
services in thirty-four representative ritualistic churches. In his final 
chapter he points out the defects in the existing legislative machinery 
and the difficulties in the way of bringing ecclesiastical law-breakers to 
justice. He prints two draft-bills which he believes would either reduce 
the ritualists to obedience or drive them out of the established church. 
He hopes that in the next general election the nation can be aroused 
to return men to the new House of Commons who will enact such 
necessary amendments to the existing laws as his appended draft-bills 
contemplate. 

The four works under review fairly exhibit the principles, animus, 
and intentions of the friends and foes of the so-called Catholic move¬ 
ment now disturbing the peace of the Church of England. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 
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The Eucharistic Sacrifice. A Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy 
Eucharist in the Christian Church. By Alfred G. Mor¬ 
timer. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. 
lxix + 605. $3* 

If one desires to enter the very adytum or inmost shrine of the 
high church Anglican doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, with all its 
traditional presuppositions and conclusions, this somewhat bulky 
volume of six hundred pages is a good vade mecum . Though wholly 
wanting in strictly critical research, it gives, along traditional lines, a 
very clear and substantially accurate r£sum£ of the history of opinions 
on the subjects treated. The general trend of view of the early Fathers, 
from Irenseus on through Augustine down into the Middle Ages, is 
faithfully traced. The most suggestive part of the book is its account 
of recent German and French speculations. 

For the critical student, however, it cannot be said that this book 
has much value. It takes no note of the complete revolution that has 
recently taken place in the study of Christian origins. The radical 
character of the development of Christian dogma in the first hundred 
and fifty years after the death of Christ is wholly ignored. The theo¬ 
logical conceptions of the Greek Fathers like Irenaeus and Origen are 
read into the New Testament, and are found even in Christ’s own 
utterances. There is no just appreciation in the book from beginning 
to end of the law of historical evolution, either as to its vital power or 
its methods of working. As I have intimated, the book emanates from 
the intensely high-church Anglican wing of the English episcopate. 
Though the author is at present pastor of a church in America, he is an 
Englishman, not only by birth and education, but also in all his theo¬ 
logical views. His book is a good object-lesson to one who would 
study the path along which the ritualistic wing of the English Protes¬ 
tant established church is traveling straight toward Rome. Its doc¬ 
trine of the Lord’s Supper is that of the Roman mass, with scarcely 
any disguise. The mystical sacramental veil which men like Canon 
Gore attempt to throw over the eucharistic elements is brushed rudely 
aside. The eucharist is a real, “proper,” and repeated sacrifice of 
Christ himself. This really Roman dogma is assumed and shown, to 
the satisfaction of the writer, to rest on the teachings of Christ and 
his apostles, and on unanimous church tradition and authority. 

The real object of the book is to set forth and oppose a recently 
developed theory as to the exact character of the eucharistic sacrifice. 
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namely, whether its sacrificial efficacy is derived from Christ's death on 
the cross or from his present ascended body in heaven. The latter 
view is the one that has been lately advanced by certain German, 
French, and also English speculators, and which our author seeks to 
overthrow by an appeal to the testimony of church tradition. No 
doubt this appeal can be sustained, if the evolution of the eucharistic 
dogma is made to begin with Irenaeus and the later Greek Fathers. 
Where the writer fails is in his whole doctrine of Christ himself and of 
his gospel. The chief impression left on the mind by this book is the 
utter materialism which pervades it. This materialism begins with its 
doctrine of sacrifice, which includes an outward material element, 
namely, blood, as essential to its completeness. Its position that 
Christ's sacrifice was completed on the cross, rather than continued in 
the ascended heavenly life, rests mainly on the same premise that the 
shedding of Christ's blood was the central feature of his sacrificial 
work. It was natural in such a discussion that the question should be 
raised whether the risen body was bloodless, and, if so, what became of 
the blood shed on the cross. On this point Mortimer quotes the 
comments of Alford and Bengel on Heb. 12:22-24. These com¬ 
mentators hold that the blood poured forth from Christ's body was 
incorruptible and separate from his body in the grave, and remained 
so during the resurrection period, and at the ascension was transferred 
in its separate state to heaven, where it continued its atoning sacrificial 
function. The excursus of Bengel which Alford refers to and appar¬ 
ently follows implicity is a remarkable example of the materialism 
that inheres in the whole doctrine of the eucharistic sacrifice as held by 
traditional orthodoxy. I quote a single sentence : “Adscensionis tem¬ 
pore sejunctus a corpore sanguis in coelum est Hiatus ." 

Levi L. Paine. 

Bangor Theological Seminary. 

Reconstruction in Theology. By Henry Churchill King. 
New York: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. xiii + 257. $1.50. 

The purpose of this book of 2 50 pages is well stated by the author 
in his preface: 

This book has been written with the earnest desire and hope that it may 
contribute something toward the forwarding of a movement already going on 
— a really spiritual reconstruction of theology in terms that should bring it 
home to our own day. The book aims, first, to show that such a reconstruc¬ 
tion is needed and demanded, because of the changed intellectual, moral, 
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and spiritual world in which we live; and then to characterize briefly, but 
sufficiently, this new world of our day; and, Anally, to indicate the influence 
which these convictions of our time ought to have upon theological conception 
and statement, especially in bringing us to a restatement of theology in terms 
of personal relation. 

The chief " convictions of our time ” calling for this restatement are: the 
disposition to reject all a priori reasoning, the recognition of the universality 
of law modifying our conception of miracles, the principle of evolution, the 
historical and literary criticism of the Bible which makes a new view of 
inspiration necessary, but most of all the deepening sense of the value and 
sacredness of the individual and the fuller recognition of Christ as the supreme 
person in history. 

The author attempts to cover a broad range in small space, and 
this leads to a little indefiniteness. The plan of the book also involves 
some repetition. The chapter on the relation of evolution to miracles 
is the best in the book. The conclusions of the higher criticism are, 
in the main, accepted, and the author’s discussion of their relation to 
the inspiration of the Scriptures is his best attempt at constructive 
work. He believes in the universal fatherhood of God and regards 
love as the unifying principle of the divine government. In rejecting 
the metaphysical conception of the Trinity as tritheistic, he comes very 
near making our Lord divine only in the sense of manifesting God. 
There is nothing in the book to show the author’s thought of what a 
reconstructed theology should say on such fundamental subjects as sin 
and atonement. A restatement of theology along the lines indicated 
might be more difficult than at Arst supposed. It might also be even 
less adequate than the older statements to cover all the facts and satisfy 
the inquiring mind. We should like to see the attempt made. 

Calvin Goodspeed. 

Toronto, Can. 


Is Christ Infallible and the Bible True? By Hugh 
M’Intosh. Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark; imported by Scrib¬ 
ner, New York, 1901. Pp. xxviii + 680. $3, net . 

This volume is well bound and printed, as we should expect from 
its publishers and importers, and its author thinks well of its contents. 
In his introduction he sums up his argument and judges it. Thus: 

Book II considers and examines carefully the supreme and momentous 
question.Is Christ infallible as a teacher ? As the question is a serious 
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one, so is the treatment of it, especially in its momentous, ultimate issues. It 
makes a full, strong statement.It makes a searching examination and 


a radical exposure of the baselessness of the assumption.It shows the 

untenableness of the idea and the absurdity of the delusion. It shows 

the falseness and the perilousness of every theory. It sets forth the 


sure and solid grounds.Book III defines the true state of the question 

(status guestionis) in its completeness with precision. In doing so whole 
groups of confusions and misconceptions .... have been exposed and 

scorched. Opposite extremes have been avoided and refuted.The 

path has thus been left cleared for the correct statement and the true settle¬ 
ment of the real issue.Special and severe but richly deserved expo¬ 

sure is made of the persistent misrepresentation that the religious value and 
practical uses of Scripture are unaffected by the results of recent criticism or 

theories of inspiration.By several outstanding examples is this made 

patent in such cases as Kuenen and Wellhausen, Dr. Ladd and Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Dr. Samuel Davidson and Matthew Arnold, Hamack, Wendt, and 

Dr. Horton.Book V gives the apologetic position.In it the 

whole argument reaches its climax and consummation; and the whole ele¬ 
ments of the controversy are massed, and marshalled, and put into contrast 
for the final struggle and the ultimate issue. 

After this, what remains for us to add of praise ? Save this, per¬ 
haps, that the author’s argument is as strong as his self-esteem is 
merited. For example, against the assaults of the enemy there is 14 a 
threefold line of defense, each stronger than the preceding.” First 
line, “that all the malignant ingenuity of skepticism has been baffled 
to make out one demonstrable error.” Second line, “that it is only 
of the Scriptures as originally given and when properly interpreted 
that they predicate inerrancy; and since the originals are not now 
extant, it is impossible to prove that the alleged discrepancies or 
errors were in them; and, therefore, it is manifestly impossible to 
disprove inerrancy.” Third line, “that there are difficulties connected 
with all our knowledge,” and so naturally with this doctrine of 
inerrancy. 

Anyone who desires to see these arguments and the like prolonged 
through 700 pages, in the style indicated by the quotations from the 
introduction, is advised to buy this book. The rest of us will wonder 
that it should bear upon its title-page the name of a firm of publishers 
of repute. 

George Wm. Knox. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, N. Y. 
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Short Studies in Holiness. By John W. Diggle. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1900. Pp. xv+214. 7s. 6d. 

This is a well-written, timely book. The discussion is based on 
the similarity or identity of natural and spiritual laws, and is fascinating 
and impressive. The statements of the author are discriminating, con¬ 
servative, and scriptural. He defines holiness as inward separation to 
God and outward fellowship with men. The first without the second 
leads to asceticism; the second without the first, to worldliness. The 
foundation of holiness is the spiritual birth from above. This birth is 
life from life, and in kind answers to its origin. It is a creation by the 
Holy Ghost, and, since this is the dispensation of the Spirit, is dis¬ 
tinctively Christian. But those thus regenerated must be developed. 
They grow by feeding on Christ. The church is the school in which 
they should be trained. It imparts to them knowledge and builds 
them up in character. Two things they must learn in order to be 
holy: obedience to God and ministry to men. Holiness is also 
increased by cultivating the consciousness of God’s constant presence, 
in God’s own way putting forth effort to be holy, and observing the laws 
of holiness, the chief of which are love to God and men, simplicity or 
singleness of aim, and joy in the Lord. We shall finally attain to con¬ 
secration, which is the identification of the human with the divine will. 
Then we must not forget that holiness, which is devotion to God, and 
righteousness, which is duty to man, while distinguishable, are at bot¬ 
tom inseparable. “ Duty is man-ward devotion, and devotion is God- 
ward duty.” 

The closing chapters, on the perils and rewards of holiness, are of 
superior merit. 

The author is a churchman and believes in baptismal regeneration. 
In the interest of that dogma, he declares that the conversion of Paul 
preceded his regeneration. He was converted outside of Damascus, 
but was afterward regenerated in his baptism. He characterizes bap¬ 
tism, the communion, the bread and wine as “holy;” but the New 
Testament does not. He says “communion;” the New Testament 
says the Lord’s Supper. He calls baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
“sacraments;” the New Testament does not. Aside from these 
churchly doctrines and words, the volume is worthy of the warmest 
commendation. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Der Triumph der christlichen Philosophie gegenUber der antichrist - 
lichen Weltanschauung am Ende des XIX. Jahrhunderts . Von Engel¬ 
bert Lorenz Fischer. (Mainz : Kirchheim, 1900 ; pp. xvi + 398 ; M. 5.) 
This is a brief and hostile review of modern philosophy, from the 
viewpoint of Roman Catholic theology. It is “popular” in character 
and style, by no means entering into the problems of the systems it 
so easily overturns. It will be of value to those who wish a smatter¬ 
ing of philosophy, while yet desiring to remain undisturbed in their 
traditional beliefs. After reading the book such persons will wonder 
at the perversity of modern scholars who adopt teachings, or invent 
them, which Dr. Fischer, in the space of a few pages, can prove to the 
meanest intelligence to be wholly false and unreasonable.— George 
Wm. Knox. 

Truth and Reality . By John Smyth. (New York: imported by 
Scribner, 1901; pp. xvii + 244; $1.50 , net.) The author’s purpose 
is indicated in a motto adopted from Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosti¬ 
cism, , Preface, p. vii: “ I take it for granted that till an idealistic (1. e . 9 
spiritualistic) view of the world can be sustained, any exposition of 
theism is but wasted labor.” But whereas Mr. Ward works to his con¬ 
clusion only by an elaborate criticism of scientific postulates and prin¬ 
ciples, Mr. Smyth adopts the much easier and shorter plan of evolving 
the secrets of the universe by an immanent criticism of his own inner 
consciousness, which happens to be fairly well imbued with the com¬ 
monplaces of common-sense Scotch orthodoxy. The author ekes out 
his assumptions and platitudes by a liberal use of capital letters. Phi¬ 
losophical systems are batted here and there in entire ignorance of 
their meaning. The best which can be said of the work is that, in the 
light of present-day thought, it is philosophically and theologically 
worthless.—S. F. MacLennan. 

Individualitat und Personlichkeit . Von Hermann Ludemann. 
(Bern: A. Benteli & Co., 1900; pp. 24; M. 0.90.) The problem of 
the mutual relations of the individual and environment — in other 
words, the problem of freedom and dependence — is by Professor 
Ludemann brought into the realm of psychological inquiry by dis¬ 
tinguishing individuality from personality . Individuality consists in 
the peculiar complex of elements which distinguishes a man from his 
environment. Personality is the normative force which identifies 
itself with the individual, but which makes use of religious, ethical, 
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and logical principles to transform environment. Christianity is 
declared to be the religion of strong, free personality.— Gerald 
Birney Smith. 

The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages . By Henry Osborn 
Taylor. (New York: The Columbia University Press; Macmillan 
Co., Agents, 1901; pp. xv+400; $1.25.) This book deals with a very 
fascinating subject. “It seeks to follow the changes undergone by 
classic thought, letters, and art on their way to form part of the intel¬ 
lectual development of the Middle Ages, and to show how pagan 
tastes and ideals gave place to the ideals of Christianity, and to 
Christian sentiment. It is an argument, therefore, covering the 
world’s thought-development from classic Greece into the Middle 
Ages.” This sentence, taken from the preface of the book, expresses 
exactly what we think the author has accomplished. He is treating a 
fundamental subject, and also one of great complexity. But he has 
succeeded in telling the story accurately in a simple and attractive 
style. We believe the book will be received with much favor.—J. W. 
Moncrief. 

Die Vorstellungen der alien Griechen vom Leben nach dem Tode . Von 
Hans Meltzer. (Hamburg: Verlagsanstalt, 1900; pp. 44; M. 0.80.) 
This monograph deals primarily with the popular conception of life 
after death among the ancient Greeks. The author states that up to 
recent times this branch of the subject has been much neglected. 
From the classical writers, as well as by the aid of archaeology and 
philology, he has been able to throw additional light upon it. In 
Homer, for example, he finds important remainders of popular ani¬ 
mism. There are clear indications of an earlier period, before crema¬ 
tion of the body came into vogue, when life after death was conceived 
of as the soul dwelling in the body (not as later in separation from it). 
Even in later writers, such as Plutarch, he finds evidences, not only 
of a popular hero-cult, but alongside of this, and older than it, of an 
ancient ancestor-worship and cults of the soul. Dr. Meltzer has made 
an important contribution to the subject in hand in that he supple¬ 
ments the work of other writers. He will thus help to pave the way 
for a more accurate and comprehensive statement of the doctrine of 
life after death among the ancients — a subject not yet exhausted.— 
Wm. R. Schoemaker. 
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Voices of the Past from Assyria and Babylonia . By Henry S. 
Robertson. (London : Bell, 1900 ; pp. 219 ; 4s. 6d.) This is another 
of the multitude of books which seeks to popularize the results of 
specialist investigation into the life and history of these ancient ori¬ 
ental peoples. The light thrown upon the Bible by these results is 
kept in the foreground. There are four parts, entitled, respectively, 
“The Royal Library of Nineveh,” “The Chaldaean Genesis,” “Abra¬ 
ham’s Early Home,” “Asshur and Israel.” The work, while resting 
entirely on secondary sources, and these ranging from Schrader to 
Madame Ragozin, with Professor Sayce for middleman, is rather bet¬ 
ter done than would be expected. Of course, there are mistakes and 
extravagancies in the statements, but as a piece of third-hand exposi¬ 
tion of these rather difficult topics it may be mildly commended.— 
George S. Goodspeed. 

A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible . By Richard G. 
Moulton, Professor of Literature (in English) in the University of 
Chicago. (Boston: Heath, 1901; pp. 357; $1.) Undoubtedly bibli¬ 
cal students — conservatives and critics alike — in the past have given 
too little attention to the literary form of the Bible. In emphasizing 
the importance of appreciating the medium whereby the biblical writ¬ 
ers expressed their ideas, in order to understand and enjoy their 
thought, Professor Moulton has performed an invaluable service. In 
the present volume he brings his results within the easy intellectual 
comprehension of the general reader. It consists of a collection of 
instructive essays, containing a classification of the biblical books 
under the general heads of “ History and Story,” “ Wisdom Literature,” 
“ Lyric Poetry,” and “ Prophecy,” with literary analyses and com¬ 
ments. The treatment of Old and New Testament wisdom litera¬ 
ture is especially illuminating. To most readers it will be a surprise 
to find the sayings of Jesus— and the gospels of Matthew and John, 
which contain them in fullest measure — associated with Proverbs, 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus, but the classification emphasizes 
an important fact commonly overlooked. In trying to maintain a 
rigid distinction between the literary study of the Bible and theology 
and criticism, the author avoids antagonizing certain classes of read¬ 
ers, but it is at a great sacrifice ; for an “ Introduction to the Literature 
of the Bible,” which today almost entirely ignores the influences which 
gave birth to the different books and determined their form and 
thought, and which disregards the light shed upon their literary 
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structure by the critical analysis, at best is only half an introduction. 
— C. F. Kent. 


Die Autoritdt der heiligen Schrift, ihr Wesen und ihre BegrUndung. 
Von Ernst Haack. (Schwerin i. M. : Bahn, 1899; pp. 83; M. 1.50.) 
While not pretending to give a definitive solution of the question as to 
the Scriptures, the author strongly maintains that a satisfactory answer 
cannot be reached unless the “ doctrine of sacred Scripture ” of the 
elder dogmaticians be positively valued, as well as criticised and modi¬ 
fied. He accords “ supernatural authority ” to the Bible. He seeks 
— vainly, as I think—to controvert the fundamental position of 
modern theology, viz., that the autonomy of the believing subject 
excludes of necessity every external objective authority, be it church, 
or state, or Bible, or God.— George B. Foster. 

The Holy Spirit in the Old Testament. By Hugh M. Mcllhany, Jr. 
(Staunton, Va.: Stoneburner & Priifer, 1900; pp. 108; $0.75.) The 
author has collected the Old Testament passages on the Spirit, and 
treated them from the point of view of the older commentators. 
Scott, Clarke, and Henry are among his authorities, while recent com¬ 
mentaries and recent special literature are conspicuously absent. He 
works under the principle that the Spirit is to be understood in the 
same sense throughout the Bible, and so is obliged to find in the Old 
Testament merely prophetic foregleams of the uses in the New Testa¬ 
ment. We need books on this subject, but they must, to be of value, 
reckon with present scholarship.— Irving F. Wood. 

The Messages of the Apostles . The Apostolic Discourses in the 
Book of Acts, and the General and Pastoral Epistles of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Arranged in Chronological Order, Analyzed, and Freely Ren¬ 
dered in Paraphrase. By George Barker Stevens. (= “The Messages 
of the Bible.”) (New York : Scribner, 1900 ; pp. 258 ; $1.25.) In this 
volume Professor Stevens gives us the essential teachings of the apos¬ 
tolic discourses in the book of Acts, and in the general and pastoral 
epistles in the New Testament. It is interesting to note that in his 
arrangement he regards James as written by the brother of Jesus, and, 
though declining to pronounce any positive judgment upon the date of 
the two epistles, puts Jude and second Peter as chronologically ante¬ 
cedent to the pastoral epistles. The volume is done with Professor 
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Stevens’ customary accuracy, and it makes a very serviceable addi¬ 
tion to the series of which it is a member.— The Messages of Jesus 
According to the Synoptists . The Discourses of Jesus in the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke Arranged as far as feasible in the Order 
of Time, and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. By Thomas Cuming 
Hall. ( = “ The Messages of the Bible.”) (New York: Scribner, 1901 ; 
pp. 244 ; $1.25.) The sayings of Jesus lend themselves very readily 
to the method of treatment adopted in this helpful series, and Pro¬ 
fessor Hall is to be congratulated upon his success both in arrange¬ 
ment and in paraphrase. Occasionally, it may be, he pushes too 
far the poetical arrangement, but even in such cases his decisions 
are worthy of serious attention. We especially commend the criti¬ 
cal method which the author has adopted throughout his work. 
The little book is a very good introduction to the teaching of Jesus 
as found in the synoptists, both as regards literary form and the 
genealogical relationships of the sayings of the different evangelists. 
—Our Records of the Nativity , and Modem Historical Research. A 
Reply to Professor Ramsay’s Thesis. By James Thomas. (London : 
Sonnenschein, 1900 ; pp. xvi -f- 400 ; 6s.) In this volume the author 
has brought together all material more or less connected with the 
historical problem as to the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem. It is, in 
fact, a polemic against the position of Ramsay in Was Christ Born 
in Bethlehem 9 We do not think that he has broken the force of 
some of Ramsay’s arguments, but his discussion of the census is well 
worth serious attention. It cannot be denied that Professor Ramsay 
has hardly overcome the difficulties in some of his positions. The 
truth probably lies somewhere between the conclusions of the two 
books.— Das spadere Judenthum als Vorstufe des Christenthums . Von 
W. Baldensperger. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 30; M. $0.60.) 
Professor Baldensperger in this brief essay has discussed the histo¬ 
rical relationship of later Judaism, especially the messianic hope, and 
scribism to early Christianity. His treatment is such as to make 
the essay a helpful introduction to the entire matter of the mes¬ 
sianic point of view in the interpretation of the gospels. The line 
of cleavage between the formal and essential elements of historical 
Christianity is also indicated in his position that the historical 
basis of Christianity is notits different teachings, or even the preach¬ 
ing of Jesus as a whole, but rather his personal faith in God 
and the fulness of his unique religious life.— Die Bildersprache Jesu 
n ihrer Bedeutung fftr die Erforschung seines inneren Lebens . Von 
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Heinrich Weinel. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 49; M. 1.20.) The 
line of investigation opened up by Dr. Weinel is one of great 
interest. By a study of the parables he undertakes to investigate 
the inner life of Jesus, both as an observer, as a poet, and as a sharer 
in the historical movements of his time. From almost any point of 
view the essay is an exceedingly illuminating study, and one to be wel¬ 
comed by any man who realizes the importance of understanding the 
relation of the inner life of Jesus to his teaching.— The Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament . By Thomas Dehany Bernard. Fifth edi¬ 
tion. (New York: Macmillan, 1900 ; pp. xxvi-(-236 ; $1.75.) This 
new edition of a work which has been of great service does not give 
evidence of having been subjected to any special revision beyond the 
few trifling corrections and three brief additions mentioned in the 
preface. Historically the work has been of importance as one of the 
first English attempts at biblical theology, but its method and spirit 
will seem anachronistic to those acquainted with recent treatises in 
that field.— The Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church. By 
William Heaford Daubney. (London : Cambridge University Press, 
1900 ; pp. vi+ 120 ; 3s.) In this little volume the author has brought 
together in brief form a large amount of historical material bearing 
upon his subject. For the general student of historical theology it is 
therefore of importance, while for the student of the New Testament 
the chapter upon 11 New Testament Use of the Apocrypha ” will be 
found especially serviceable. The chief contention of the book is that 
the Apocrypha contain much valuable teaching, have always been 
freely used in the past, and should be more used today by the church. 
— The Books of the New Testament. By Leighton Pullan. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1901 ; pp. 300; $1.25.) The author has made a careful 
presentation of the conservative position as regards the work of the 
New Testament. To him are all genuine, although he admits that 
others have found difficulties with second Peter. On most points of 
criticism the author is largely affected by the position of the Fathers. 
Their usage is set over against all difficulties. The work is scholarly, 
though biased, and probably presents its position as well as possible in 
the same amount of space. One of its most commendable features is 
its analysis which is appended to each book. The temper of the author 
is to be seen by his characterization of Weizsacker, Harnack, 
McGiffert, and Bacon as rationalist critics. Altogether it makes a 
very good popularization of the work of Zahn, and will be of service 
to those who are ready to accept the usage of men living a century 
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or more after the death of Jesus as final in all questions concerning the 
authorship of the New Testament books.— Shailer Mathews. 

Twenty-five Agrapha , or Extra-Canonical Sayings of Our Lord, 
annotated by Bloomfield Jackson. (London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1900; pp. 77; is.) Two of Mr. Jackson's 
agrapha are confessedly at variance with his title, being from Acts, and 
two others are from the Bezan text of the gospels. The others are 
more strictly extra-canonical, being selected on no very critical prin¬ 
ciple from Fathers from the Roman Clement to Jerome. The sayings 
are usually accompanied by the original Greek or Latin text, and 
always by the verdict of the critics and helpful hints as to interpreta¬ 
tion ; for with all its learning this little book has a devotional import. 
It is a hint of what may be done by way of enriching modern devo¬ 
tional literature from the monuments of the early church.— The 
Liturgy of the Eighth Book of “ The Apostolic Constitutions /*' Commonly 
Called the Clementine Liturgy. Translated into English-with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by R. H. Cresswell, M.A. (London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1900; pp. 94; is. 6d.) The 
so-called Clementine liturgy, deemed the oldest complete liturgy extant 
( ca . 370-80 A. D.), is here presented in an English translation from the 
Greek text of de Lagarde, with a critical introduction and four liturgi¬ 
cal appendices. One may object to some details; 107 is too early a 
date for Ignatius' martyrdom (p. 8), and 139 for Justin's apology (p. 
18), while 240, even with a question mark, is too late for Tertullian’s 
death (p. 21). In the transliterated Ethiopic kadasa (p. 79) all the 
vowels should be short. But the whole constitutes a useful popular 
presentation of the origin and contents of a representative ancient 
liturgy.— Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

Luther and the Augsburg Confession . By J. W. Richard. (Gettys¬ 
burg: the author; pp. 148.) This pamphlet consists of articles from 
the Lutheran Quarterly for October, 1899, and January, July, and 
October, 1900. It is a minute survey of all that Luther did in refer¬ 
ence to the Augsburg Confession, as set forth in the correspondence 
of the chief actors at the diet and in other documents. In his Philip 
Melanchthon , the Protestant Preceptor of Germany t Dr. Richard shows 
us Melanchthon eager for peace with the Roman Catholics, and 
ready to concede too much, though not departing from Luther very 
far. In this new and more careful study of the case, he shows us 
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Melanchthon ready to concede everything and to surrender the entire 
Reformation to its foes. But for the vehement intervention of Luther 
the papacy would have gained a complete victory, and the Lutheran 
church would have been strangled at its birth. This has often been 
said before, but it has never before been established beyond contro¬ 
versy. Dr. Richard explains the timid course of Melanchthon by 
various considerations, but his picture of the “ Protestant preceptor of 
Germany” is so little heroic that one almost regrets its existence in the 
literature of church history, even though one's love of truth may lead 
him to admit its faithfulness and remember its unpleasant features. 
The author seems to enjoyjfinding Krauth in error where he can, and 
he is able to do so more than once or twice, for, with all his ability, 
Krauth always wrote as a partisan rather than as a historian.— Die 
Reformation; ihre Begriinder *und Fbrderer. Der deutschen Jugend 
dargeboten von Dr. Hermens. * [(Berlin: Graphischer Kunstverlag; 
pp. 61; bd. M. 5.) The numerous and fine illustrations will render 
this sketch interesting to young people. But the story is not told 
with that vivacity and sympathetic insight which one might expect. 
The most essential facts are all here, from the reformers before the 
Reformation to the heroes of the Thirty Years' War. In a land where 
children are expected to learn history by a sort of military drill, per¬ 
haps this is all that will be demanded. But for the children of other 
lands the pages are too dry and the sentences too involved. There is 
great need of a history of the Reformation adapted to the tastes of 
the young, with a due admixture of dates, anecdotes, character- 
sketches, and simple expositions of doctrine.— Father Hecker. By 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.; pp. xi-f- 
157; $0.50.) This is one of the “ Beacon Biographies,” a series of 
little books intended to give brief readable accounts of the lives of 
those Americans whose personalities have impressed themselves most 
deeply on the character and history of their country. Each volume is 
furnished with a portrait, a calendar of important dates, and a brief 
bibliography. The series will meet a distinct want in this busy age. 
To judge of it by the example before me, the writing is fairly well done. 
Father Hecker is brought before us as a sincere inquirer for religious 
truth, as seeking it in contact with men of various opinions, and as 
finding his home at last in the Roman Catholic church. But there, as 
elsewhere, he was restless and revolutionary. Though an ignorant 
man, he had power over others, and instituted a society which does 
much good and creates much questioning and disturbance.— Franklin 
Johnson. 
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Nachgelassene Aufgaben fiir die Theologie des iq. Jahrhunderts . Von 
R. Seeberg. (Berlin : Buchhandlung der Berliner Stadtmission, 1900; 
pp. 32 ; M. 0.50.) Three leading movements of the nineteenth century 
are here considered in their relation to theology : (1) the application 
of the historical method with the ideal of development to the Bible 
and to church history; (2) the advance in empirical psychology; (3) 
the emergence of the practical spirit, which judges the value of insti¬ 
tutions by their efficiency. In all these lines the foundations have 
been laid for lasting progress. We may expect from historical 
exegesis an accurate representation of primitive Christianity against 
the background of the religion of the Old Testament; from a “sacred 
psychologylight on the problem of the acceptance of historic 
dogmas; from the practical spirit of the age, a solution of the diffi¬ 
culties due to the union of church and state. A readable and suggest¬ 
ive address.— Theologie undKirche . Von Adolf Deissmann. (Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1901; pp. 22; M. 0.55.) Modern Protestant theology, in its 
attempt to become a true science, refuses to recognize ecclesiasti¬ 
cal control. Hence the alienation of theology and church. This 
unfortunate break is to be healed, not by mutual compromise, but 
by the recognition of theology as the science of religion, and of 
the church as the promoter of religious life. Genuinely religious, 
theologians and churchmen of truly scientific spirit will not be far 
apart. A most attractive discussion.— Gerald Birney Smith. 

The Divine Origin of Christianity Indicated by its Historical Effects 
By Richard S. Storrs. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1901 ; pp. xiv-f-674 ; 
$2.) This is a reprint of a work which was copyrighted in 1884. Its 
merits have given it a wide circulation. In ten lectures it treats of the 
external evidences of the divine origin of Christianity. It sets forth 
the new conceptions of God, of man, of the duty of man toward God, 
of man’s duty to man, and of the duties of nations toward each other, 
which the new religion has introduced. It traces the effects of Chris¬ 
tianity on the mental culture and moral life of mankind and on the 
world’s hope of progress.— Oliver Cromwell. Von Otto Schnizer. 
(Calw und Stuttgart: Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1901; pp. 283; M. 2.) 
The introductory chapter gives a r£sum£ of England’s ecclesiastical 
history from Henry VIII. to the end of the reign of James I. This is 
followed by an account of Cromwell’s early years, the rise and char¬ 
acter of the Puritans, the unparliamentary reign of Charles I., the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, the civil war, the reorganization of; 
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the army, the conflict between the Presbyterians and the Independents, 
the execution of Charles, and the protectorate of Cromwell. Barring 
here and there an error in date and minor inaccuracies of statement, 
the German reader will gain from these pages an intelligent view of 
the great commoner and of the stirring events in which he was the 
commanding genius.— Eri B. Hulbert. 

Christianity as an Ideal . By P. H. Waddell. (London : W. Black¬ 
wood & Sons, 1900; pp. 211; 3s. 6d.) The author has his own 
philosophy of religion, and he presents it “ as a contribution toward a 
liberal theology.** He finds the ultimate ground for religion in the 
inherent necessity for man to posit faith in an ideal. In the older 
Hebrew thought this idea was presented to the mind as purely external; 
later there is a development which brings the ideal nearer to humanity. 
This development culminates in Christ, who presents the ideal as an 
unrealized possibility within humanity. Man is the son of God: he 
needs to realize his sonship. Words are inadequate to describe the 
ideal; it must be set forth in terms of character and life. Therefore 
Christ taught no creed. The infinite task of the church in every gen¬ 
eration is to present the ideal in terms of conduct and character. 
Pursuit of the ideal is its own reward. The present transition in religious 
thinking is due to a transfer of emphasis from a creedal expression to a 
character-expression of the ideal. There are many luminous sentences 
in the book; while, on the other hand, there are whole paragraphs 
where one is not quite sure just what the author means — words are 
such poor vehicles for philosophical ideas as well as for the religious 
ideal. However, the general movement of the book is clear, and 
especially the concluding chapter, where the author is dealing with 
the problem of transition, or, as he calls it, “The Return of the Ideal.*’ 
— Henry T. Colestock. 

Aspects of Revelation , being the Baldwin lectures for 1900. By 
Chauncey B. Brewster. (New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1901; 
PP- 304; $1*50-) The seven lectures, delivered on the Baldwin founda¬ 
tion before the students of the University of Michigan, bear the titles: 
(1) “ A Revelation in Nature ;** (2) “ A Revelation in Man;*’ (3) “ A 
Revelation that Reveals;*’ (4) “A Revelation of Personality;** (5) “A 
Progressive Revelation; ** (6) “ The Revelation Consummated: God 
in Christ;** (7)“ The Revelation Continued : Christ in Man.** Reve¬ 
lation is conceived, not as the mechanical impartation of intellectual 
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propositions, but as the personal relationship between God and man. 
The third lecture contains an admirable discussion of the theory of 
knowledge, with a keen criticism of positivism. Throughout the 
book emphasis is laid on the fact that revelation can be appropriated 
only by the exercise of religious faith. The last two lectures are some¬ 
what disappointing, partly because they must treat great themes in a 
very cursory fashion, but especially because the author apparently does 
not appreciate the difficulties which many men find in the way of 
accepting in toto the New Testament miracles and the Nicene theology. 
His protest against Ritschlianism leads him to the verge of a meta¬ 
physical tritheism. As a whole, however, the book is a suggestive and 
wholesome discussion of a difficult theme.— Gerald Birney Smith. 

The Fact of Christ . By P. Carnegie Simpson. (Chicago : Revell, 
1901 ; pp. 208 ; $1.25.) This volume consists of a series of six lectures 
given before a public class on Sunday evenings. Their aim : to satisfy 
the honest doubts of inquiring minds concerning the real meaning of 
Christ. The author seeks to realize his aim in a thoroughly thought¬ 
ful discussion, combining with the evangelical a philosophical spirit. 
The first lecture deals with the data of Christianity, namely: the fact 
of the historical Christ; the second, with what the fact of Christ is, 
namely: his greatness as estimated by 44 the extent of his influence 
upon mankind, and by the purity and dignity of his character; ” the 
third, fourth, and fifth, with the meanings of the fact, (1) “ for moral 
life and character,” (2) for a foundation of faith — 44 for some real 
assurance concerning a God,” and (3) for the fact of sin; the last chap¬ 
ter applies the conclusions reached to the question : “ What is a 

Christian ? ” The book is a very helpful one and deserves to be widely 
read, especially by such as need a firmer basis for Christian faith.— 
E. C. Kunkle. 

Der Menschheit Zukunft . Tod, Auferstehung, jiingstes Gericht, 
Weltende, Holle und Himmel, im Lichte der Bibel. Von Heinrich 
Ebeling. (Zwickau: Herrmann, 1900; pp. v + 223; M. 2.60.) As 
sources for the knowledge of the last things the author uses citations 
from all the books of the Bible, apocryphal as well as canonical, and 
he does this without noting any distinction of authority or value. His 
position is orthodox to the extreme of literalism. He is not content 
to treat the usual questions in eschatology; he raises and undertakes 
to answer from the Bible questions the most curious and even puerile. 
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For example, he devotes a paragraph to the question, “ What will be 
the size of the bodies of those who are raised from the dead ? ** He 
answers by saying that they will be the same in size as they were before 
death, giving as a reason that, if a larger or smaller body should be 
raised up, it would not be the same body that died. This view he then 
confirms by a proof-text from Rev. 20: 12, “And I saw the dead, the- 
great and the small , standing before the throne.” Another question 
which he discusses and answers is this: “Werden die Weiber als 
Weiber auferstehen ? ”— Messiah's Second Advent: A Study in Escha¬ 
tology. By Calvin Goodspeed. (Toronto: Briggs, 1900 ; pp. 288 ; $i.) 
On reading this book, one finds that it is not a discussion of the sec¬ 
ond advent, pure and simple, a scientific study of the data to be found 
on this subject in the New Testament. It is an attempted refutation of 
the premillennial view of the second coming, and is constructed 
wholly from that point of view. The two chapters on “The Ever- 
Imminent Coming of Our Lord” constitute the most valuable part of 
the book. For, while here, as throughout, opposing the premillennial 
view, the author makes some suggestions as to the difficulty involved 
in those sayings of Christ and the apostles which seem to imply that 
the second coming would take place in their day. He says that special 
providential visitations of the Lord are spoken of in the New Testament 
as a “ coming; ” that the Lord is said to “ come ” to his people 
when they die; that the Lord declares he would “come” in the com¬ 
ing of his spirit. He further and strikingly says: “There was a 
‘coming 1 which was imminent, viz., the grand stroke of Providence in. 
the destruction of Jerusalem. And there is a ‘coming* which is 
always imminent, namely, death; and at this ‘ coming * our destiny will 
be fixed for the grander ‘coming* which is to follow** at the last day. 
These suggestions are not new, and, while they are perhaps true, they 
do not furnish a satisfactory solution of the difficulty involved in the 
language of Jesus and the apostles concerning the second coming in 
the generation then living. The arrangement of the matter and the 
method of treatment might be improved. The style is such as to make 
the book rather hard to read. However, the author undoubtedly suc¬ 
ceeds in showing the untenableness of the premillennial view^andyet he 
maintains throughout the discussion the spirit and temper of the 
Christian and lover of truth. — Gross Alexander. 

Old Creeds and New Beliefs. By W. H. Gray. (Edinburgh : 
Blackmoor & Sons, 1899; pp. 305 ; 5s.) The author admits that 
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great changes have been taking place during the last fifty years in all 
our evangelical churches on very important subjects, such as, e.g. f God’s 
character and dealings with his children, our Lord’s work in their 
behalf, the function and authority of our sacred Scriptures, man’s early 
history on earth, and his after-life in heaven or hell. It is a time 
when full discussion of these subjects should be welcomed and encour¬ 
aged. The author disclaims being a theologian or speaking with 
ecclesiastical authority, but says he has thought out these subjects for 
himself, mostly after having given up the active duties of the ministry. 
Recognizing that he has “ drifted from the old moorings,” he yet holds 
to the essentials of the traditional faith. His main object is to show 
that, while the love of the Godhead is a holy love, it is a love which 
extends to all God’s “ earthly children,” and which endures forever ; 
to emphasize the fact that the “ adversaries of our holy faith do not, 
by denying the miraculous, get quit of the supernatural in connec¬ 
tion with Christ and Christianity.” There remains “ the spiritually 
supernatural.” The book is well written. But one feels that it is not 
quite up-to-date nor sufficiently impressed with the more serious prob¬ 
lems arising from criticism, evolution, and a monistic ethic and phi¬ 
losophy.— The Atonement . By Borden P. Bowne. (Cincinnati: Curts 
& Jennings, 1900; pp. 152; $0.50.) This book is due—so the 
author says—“to the conviction that the gracious truth in the doctrine 
has often been hidden from us by theological theories which, while 
well-meant, are really confusing or misleading.” The author’s aim — 
a praiseworthy one —is to help troubled minds which have not learned 
to distinguish between the Christian fact and the theological theory. 
The latter is not of faith, but of speculation. Bowne practically identi¬ 
fies atonement with the forgiveness of sin, and holds that the only con¬ 
dition of the divine forgiveness is the human repentance. While 
recognizing the merit of the book, and heartily commending it to 
pastors and thoughtful Christians generally, I yet think that the prob¬ 
lem is not so easy as Professor Bowne would have us believe. For 
whatever God does, be it to forgive or to punish, the whole of God 
must do. But in divine nature there is righteous indignation against sin. 
One can see how easy it would be for love and nothing but love, as Pro¬ 
fessor Bowne defines it, to forgive; but the crux of the matter is, How 
can moral indignation forgive? How can that which would function 
punitively function forgivingly? At this point his treatment of the sub¬ 
ject is inadequate.— Die Loci Communes Philipp Melanchthons in ihrer 
Urgestalt nach G. L. Plitt in dritter Aufiage von neuem herausgegeben 
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und erlautert von Th. Kolde. (Leipzig : Deichert, 1900 ; pp. x + 267; 
M. 3.50.) The first edition of Plitt’s work appeared in 1864 ; the 
second edition was issued by Kolde in 1889, and the third in 1900. 
The historical introduction by Kolde is an entirely new piece of work 
of fifty-five pages. It is mainly occupied with the Entwicklungsgang of 
Melancthon, but there is also a glance at the beginnings of the Pro¬ 
testant apprehension of Scripture. The peculiarity of the third edi¬ 
tion is Kolde’s return to the Loci of 1521 as th teditioprinccps . Kolde 
has taken great pains to give us the text as * accurately as possible. 
“ Biblical and other citations are revised.” The book is of real value 
to students of Melancthon and of the Reformation period in general. 
— Uebcr den fundamcntaleft Unterschied dcr Ritschlschen und der kirch - 
lichen Theologie . Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Ethik. Zwei 
Vorlesungen. Von Ernst Haack. (Schwerin, i. M.: Bahn, 1897; pp. 
56. M. 0.90.) (1) The Lutheran-ecclesiastical doctrine is instructive as 
to how a poor sinner comes to grace, and becomes certain of salvation; 
the Ritschlian doctrine purports to show how the spiritual personality 
gains dominion over the world and becomes a whole of its kind. (2) 
The former makes sin great that grace may seem great; the latter 
makes sin little that grace may be superfluous. (3) The former attrib¬ 
utes all to God and nothing to man, and makes the heart humble 
and obedient; the latter glories in its own moral power and makes char¬ 
acter self-conscious. (4) The former believes in the incarnate, eternal 
Son of God ; the latter “ believes how the Son of man came to be 
valued with the title of a god — the religious hero-of human history.” 
(5) The former rests on miraculous, historical, redemptive deeds of 
God ; the latter on the experiential facts of the Christian consciousness 
formed by training in the Gemeinde. (6) The former confesses to a 
real conviction in the living God of the Bible; the latter, to the idea of 
God. (7) The former is content with God ; the latter will have God, 
and be master of the world besides. (8) The former yearns for 
heaven ; the latter knows nothing of the Heimweh of the children of 
God — is a religion of Diesseitigkeit . (8) The former preaches repent¬ 

ance and conversion ; the latter, morality and strenuous will. (10) 
The former knows itself one with all the children of God from the 
beginning, and recognizes in the forms and externalizations of medi¬ 
aeval piety the work of the one spirit of Jesus Christ; the latter holds 
that the true ideal of piety was first discovered in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and consummated in the nineteenth. (11) The former is griev¬ 
ous to the natural man ; the latter has done away with the scandalum 
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cruets — is a theologia gloriae , of which one need not be ashamed in 
comparison with the modern Weltanschauung . Such is the substance 
of this partisan book, a Lutheran polemic and something of a caricature 
of Ritschl. The author concludes as follows: “The crowds go after 
Ritschl because, in the hard conflict between an unabridged gospel and 
the modern view of the world, they have lost foothold and confidence. 
But the church of God is built on a supernatural foundation ; therefore 
it will be an offense to the naturalism of the old man as long as one 
stone of this foundation remains, and it will fall if one removes this 
foundation and substitutes therefor building stones hewn from the 
natural-historical development. ,, A detailed criticism of the state¬ 
ments of the author would carry us too far afield, since it would 
involve a discussion of the two points of view of orthodoxy and 
Ritschlianism.— George B. Foster. 

The Doctrine of the Real Presence . A Letter about the Recent Declara¬ 
tion of the English Church Union and its Appended Notes. Reprinted 
with additional remarks. By William Ince. (New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1900; pp. 32; 6d.) The authors of the declaration 
in favor of transubstantiation recently adopted by the English Church 
Union had the misfortune to quote several of the early Anglican divines 
in defense of the doctrine. The writer of this letter takes them 
sharply to task for misrepresentation. They also had the misfortune 
to appeal to some of the Fathers of the Christian church, and here the 
writer accuses them of one-sided interpretation. He appears to make 
his contention good in both cases.— Franklin Johnson. 

Martin Luthers Stellung zum Socialismus . Von August Heinrich 
Braasch. (=“Beitrage z. Kampf um die Weltanschauung,” 2. u. 3. 
Heft.) (Berlin : Schwetschke, 1897 ; pp. viii-j-180 ; M. 3.) This is a 
controversial brochure elicited by a speech of F. Naumann. The Ger¬ 
man Protestants, compelled by socialism to restudy social problems, are 
turning much attention to the writings of the great Reformer who, in 
his own way, discussed almost every social question of his age with 
great force and evangelical faith. The author discusses the attitude 
of Luther to capitalism, private property, prices, usury, trade, church 
and state, education, beggars, and the Peasants* War. The summary 
and citations are useful to one who would go over the ground for orien¬ 
tation and further investigation.— Jesus Christ and the Social Question . 
By Francis G. Peabody. (New York: Macmillan, 1900; pp. viii + 
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374; $1.50.) The topics are weighty: “The Comprehensiveness of 
the Teaching of Jesus;” “The Social Principles of That Teaching;*' 
41 The Special Doctrine of the Family, of the Rich, of Charitable 
Work, of the Industrial Order;” and “The Correlation of All These 
Teachings.” The style is charming and clear; the illustrations are apt 
and instructive. Perhaps one of the most valuable contributions to 
the subject of the volume is the treatment of German thought on the 
relations of religion to the social problems of our time. The student 
of social ethics will be stimulated at every point. The preacher will 
have before him a model of harmonious, sane, and inspiring expres¬ 
sion of the application of Christianity to life. — Die Aufgabe des evan- 
gelischen Geistlichen gegen&ber den socialen Probletnen der Gegenwart. 
Von A. F. Hoerner. (Leipzig: Richter, 1900; pp. 56; M. 0.60.) 
An intelligent sketch of the new ethical problems presented by changed 
Industrial conditions and the formation of secondary social classes. 
The author is opposed to preaching specific economic and political 
creeds in the name of Christianity. He is conservative, even timid, 
but earnest in pleading for a sermon that will take hold of living men ; 
that will instruct the conscience, yet not pretend to decide problems 
which belong to experts in the several sciences and in responsible 
social offices. — Christen turn und sittlich-soziale Lebensfragen . Von Carl 
Bonhoff. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1900; pp. 100; M. 1.60.) These lectures 
belong to the mediating, liberal tendency of thought in the German 
state church. The theologian considers the central truths of Chris¬ 
tianity in the light of science and philosophy. He seeks to answer the 
objections of educated men based on the narrowness of Christianity, 
on its alleged limitations in relation to the demands and interests of 
society, and to the higher ideals of personality, duty, and culture. 
The essential points of the mental conflict between modern thinking 
and traditional church conceptions of the Bible, of education, art, and 
civil duties, are presented by a man of learning and faith.— Holy Matri¬ 
mony. By W. J. Knox Little. (= “ The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology,” edited by W. C. E. Newbolt and D. Stone.) (New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1900; pp. xii -|- 296; $1.50.) This volume 
belongs to the literature of edification and counsel. It is in a series of 
works on practical theology, written for “devout laymen who desire 
instruction, but are not attracted by the learned treatises which appeal 
to the theologians” (editor's preface). The Anglican doctrine of mar¬ 
riage and of domestic obligations is presented in elegant English dress. 
— C. R. Henderson. 
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Das innere Leben oder der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott und 
Menschen . Von Richard Ldber. Dritte, ganzlich umgearbeitete 
Auflagc. (Gotha: Schloessmann, 1900; pp. 360; M. 6.) The title of 
this work indicates clearly its scope. It treats of the Christian life in 
its inmost nature and in its manifold expressions as determined by 
that nature. It is thus comprehensive. It is also popular, not 
scholastic. The author has long been a preacher and pastor. He is 
a profound theologian, but his theology finds its fit expression through 
Christian life. With Christian experience in its roots, growth, and 
fruitage he has a minute acquaintance. His power of exposition and 
explanation is unusual, whether dealing with the life’s inmost principles 
or its outward expression. He has a rare power of apt illustration 
from almost every field of human knowledge. The author knows 
what others have said of Christian experience, and has been a close 
observer of all forms of Christian life, normal and abnormal, genuine 
and spurious. But obviously it is his own experience which has first 
and chiefly made him familiar with that life. This enables him to 
speak and write with a singular clearness, directness, and assurance, 
as one having a valid authority. It never occurs to him to draw a 
distinction between the teaching of his consciousness and that of Holy 
Scripture, because they are the same in kind. This most thoughtful, 
thorough, inspiring, readable discussion treats of “ the inner Christian 
life” under the following heads: its nature; the prime condition of 
its origin (“man’s reception into the inner life of God”); its reality as 
opposed to an empty imagination; its preparation in antecedent 
experience; its sources; its birth and unfolding; its “high points” 
(or seasons of extraordinary intensity); its sicknesses and death; and 
its ultimate completeness. As an aid to the cultivation of one’s own 
Christian life there are few, if any, better discussions. The minister of 
Christ will find the treatise invaluable in many ways. If it were 
translated into adequate and idiomatic English and published in a 
suitable form, it could hardly fail to have a wide sale and a wholesome 
influence.— Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Die seelsorgerliche Diagnose. Von Bernard Lieber man n. (Leipzig: 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1900; pp. ix+194; M. 3.) This book will 
prove interesting and helpful to pastors who believe that, in a time 
when the masses are turning away from religion and the church, the 
Christian pastor has the special mission to win back as many as he can, 
and that the means through which this is to be accomplished is 
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personal contact. The book lays special emphasis upon the value and 
success of such personal pastoral work. It is written on broad lines, 
taking account of the whole of man’s moral and social life as it is seen 
in Christian communities. It points out the psychological as well as 
the physiological characteristics of the whole catalogue of sins which 
poison the soul and are at the bottom of all the antagonism to religion. 
A special feature of the book is the many examples, drawn either from 
the personal experiences of the author, who is a pastor in Hannover, 
or gathered from the standard works on pastoral theology. The author 
has the Augustinian view of sin and knows but one reliable remedy for 
its cure — the Christ-life in the soul of man .—Der Glaube . Ein Beitrag 
zur Reform des Katechismusunterrichts. Von Bernard Ddrries. (G6t- 
tingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901; pp. ix + 334; M. 4.80.) 
In this book an attempt has been made — and the success of it may 
be inferred from the fact that the third edition of the book is before 
us in review — to interpret the scripture doctrines of creation, the 
person and work of Christ, and the office and work of the Holy 
Spirit in the light of Ritschl’s system of doctrine. The author declares 
himself to be an ardent follower of Ritschl, and calls his book a con¬ 
tribution toward the reform of the Lutheran Catechism, because he has 
selected the statements of the doctrines just mentioned as they are 
usually taught from Luther’s Short Catechism. The expressed purpose 
of this book is to give pastors and teachers who are charged with 
teaching Luther’s Catechism, and who are in sympathy with Ritschlian 
views, a connected and popular exposition of these views and so aid 
in popularizing them. The book is very clearly written, but one feels 
at times that the great German Reformer would protest most emphati¬ 
cally against the construction put on some of his doctrinal statements, 
if he were allowed to read them.— Albert J. Ramaker. 
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(Gross Alexander), 827 ; Gray , Old Creeds and New Beliefs ; Bowne , The 
Atonement ; Kolde-Plitt , Die Loci Communes Philipp Melanchthons ; Haack , 
Ueber den fundamentalen Unterschied der Ritschlschen und der kirchlichen 
Theologie (George B. Foster), 829; Ince , The Doctrine of Real Presence 
(Franklin Johnson), 831; Braasch , Martin Luther’s Stellung zum Socia- 
lismus ; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question ; Hoemer , Die Aufgabe 
des evangelischen Geistlichen gegeniiber den socialen Problemen der Gegen- 
wart; Bonhojf ’ Christentum und sittlich-soziale Lebensfragen; Little , Holy 
Matrimony (C. R. Henderson), 831 ; Lober , Das innere Leben oder der 
Verkehr des Christen mit Gott und Menschen, 3. Aufl. (Geo. D. B. Pepper), 
833; Liebermann , Die seelsorgerliche Diagnose ; Dorries, Der Glaube (Albert 
J. Ramaker), 833. 
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ONE CENT 


OPINION 


Me 



WEEK 

public For Ten Weeks’ Subscription 

PUBLIC OPINION is now an indispensable 32- 
page weeKly magazine, comprising in its 32 issues 
a grand total of over 1700 pages of reading mat¬ 
ter, and over lOOO illustrations, including repro¬ 
ductions of tHe cleverest current cartoons. Its 
readers, independent of otHer periodicals, are fully 
abreast of tHe times, sufficiently well posted to dis¬ 
cuss witb intelligence all sides of every question 
of tHe Hour, whether political, social, religious, 
educational, scientific, financial, literary, or artistic. 

PUBLIC OPINION'S field is as wide as tHe range 
of Human interests. It is read by more represent¬ 
ative people than any otHer weehly magazine. In 
addition to its own editors, its staff comprises tHe 
editors of tHe 3000 dailies, weeHlies, and month¬ 
lies required to produce one weehly issue of 
PUBLIC OPINION. 

THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER gives you tea numbers. 
about 350 pages (regular price, $1.00), for tHe price of one issue (ten cents)—tHe cost 
of postage. Send at once your name, address, and ten cents (coin or stamps) to 

PUBLIC OPINION, 16 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


SOME IMPORTANT 

BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


The School and Society. By John Dewey. (Third edition.) Supplemented 
by a statement of the University Elementary School. 130 pp., 12010, cloth. 
$1.00. 

The Prospects of the Small College. By President William R. Harper. 
50 pp., i2mo, paper. Net, £0.25. 

Report of the Educational Commission of the City of Chicago. The 

commission was appointed by Hon. Carter H. Harrison, January 19, 
1898, and the report is edited by President William R. Harper. (Sec¬ 
ond edition.) 250 pp., royal 8vo, paper. Net, £1.00. 

The Education of Business-Men. A View of the Organization and Courses 
of Study in Commercial High Schools of Europe. By Edmund J. James. 
232 pp., 8vo, paper. Net, £0.50. 

The Philosophy of the Humanities. By Thomas Eitz-Hugh. 63 pp., 
royal 8vo, paper. Net, £0.50. 


FOR SALE BY BOOKDEALERS OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, Illinois 
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RUDENTIAL 

( e'HAS THE / 

STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR ), 


Name 
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YOUNG MEN 


you are advised to 

Investigate Endowment 
Life Insurance 

It enables you to save money regularly 

You are absolutely certain of full returns for the 
money invested. Those dependent upon you are 
certain of protection in event of your death 


FILL OUT THIS SLIP AND SEND TO US 


Without committing myself to any action , I shall be glad to receive, free, 
particulars and rates of Endowment policies . 

For $ - Age - 


Occupation- 


THE 


Dept. 23 


PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

OF 

AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 

President 

HOME OFFICE: 

Newark, N. J. 






A Wholesome Tonic 

Horsford’s 

Acid 

Phosphate 

Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the 
needed tonic and nerve food. 

A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women 

Genuine bears name “Horsford’s” on label 


Delightful after Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 

^ A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 
SlINBlIKN, and all afflict ions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the orig¬ 
inal), alitlle higher in price, perhaps, than worth¬ 
less substitutes, but there is a reason for it. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed for cents. ( Sample fret. > 

UKRIIAKD HKXNKN CO., Newark, N. J. 


FRAGRANT 



A perfect Dentifrice for the 


Teeth ««> Mouth 

SOZODONT LIQUID 2Sc APC 

SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER ■ -25c M"\ 

Large LIQUID and POWDER • • 75c 

A dentist writes: 

“As an antiseptic and hygienic 
mouthwash, and for the care and pres¬ 
ervation of the teeth and gums, I cor¬ 
dially recommend Sozodont. I consider 
it the ideal dentifrice for children's use. ” 

SOZODONT is sold at the stores, or it will be 
sent by mail for the price. Mention this Magazine. 

HALL 4c RUCKEL, Mew York. 


Fevers 

prevail in Fall,due 
to germs devel¬ 
oped during Sum¬ 
mer. 

Purify the waste- 
pipes, sinks, clos¬ 
ets, cellars, and 
all suspected 
places with 

Platte Chlorides 

The Household Disinfectant 

Ad odorles, colorless liquid ; powerful, 
safe, and cheap; sold in quart bottles 
only, by druggists and high-class gro¬ 
cers everywhere. Prepared only by 
Henry B. Platt, Platt St., New York. 
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HARDERFOLD 


HYGIENI 

UNDERWEAR 


The novel theory 
of inter-air-space, as a 
means of retaining the 
heat of the body and 
of complete ventilation 
at one and the same 
time, is abundantly and 
scientifically, 
proven. 





Underclothing 
is as much an agency 
of good health as diet, 
exercis£ or any of the 
means adopted for its 
preservation. For illus¬ 
trated catalogue, address 

HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 













THE 

D* DEIMEL 
UNDERWEAR 

Cold weather has no terrors for the 
wearers of the 

Dr. Deimel Underwear 

No danger of colds 

No danger of Rheumatism or La Grippe 
No danger of anything but health and 
comfort 


® A11 genuine DR. DEIMEL garments bear this trade 
mark. If you cannot obtain them write us. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 
AND SAMPLES OF LINEN-MESH 

Address 

The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 

491 Broadway, New York 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WASHINGTON, D. C. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, E. C., ENO. 

Ill Montgomery St. 728 15th St., N. W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 
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mi 



AND 


COCOA 
CHOCOLATE 





.^Known byIts^ 

Superiority as to 1 
Purity-Deliciousness 
of Flavor • • 

Sold by all FIRST CLASS GROCERS' 


MONON 
TRAINS FOR 
La Fayette 
W.BadenSpr 
Fr.Lick Spr 
Louisville 
Mammoth Cave 
Chattanooga 
New Orleans 
All Southern 




MONON 

rRAlNS FOR 
Indianapolis 


Cincinnati 

Asheville 

Atlanta 

Jacksonville 

StAugustine 


H MONON ROUTE ) 



ID C.H.8LD Rwy. 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR AND DININQ 
CARS BY DAY. 

PALACE SLEEPINGAND COMPART 
MENT CARS BY NIGHT. 

6 TRAINS DAILY BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND THE OHIO RIVER 

W.HM'DOEL FRANK J.nCEOof.0. *a**.aot C MASK ROCK WILL 
ntlkOINlMM. CHICAGO. T«Ar».MOR. 


A HAPPY CIRCUMSTANCE 

WHEN HEALTH and PLEASURE J1EET 



BO RO-LITH IA 

Is not only the most agreeable of all waters, 
but is commended by more physicians as 

A WATER OF HEALTH 

than any American spring water. 

SEND FOR OUR DOCTORS' PAMPHLET. 

Every bottle is prepared, under the direc¬ 
tion of a graduate in medicine. 

Did vou ever try Waukesha Hygela Ginger 
Ale,'Wild Cherry and Lemon Phosphate? 

THE WAUKESHA WATER CO. 

WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


Largest Camera 
in the World 



'ilirS. 


r V v '"' • ^ o.**: 


WAS OOJTBTBUOTBD B8PBOIALL X 
BT OXDKB OT THV 


CHICAGO & 
ALTON 



BAIL W AT, TO PHOTOGRAPH 
THE ALTON LIMITED. 

BBVD A 20. STAMP TO 0*0. J. CHARLTOX. 

G. P. A., O. A A. RAILWAY, OHIOAGO, ILL., 
AID BBOBIVI A H ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLBT WITH PULL AOOOUVT OP THB 
FIRST 1ZPOSUBB MADS WITH THS MX- 
TIAORSIBART M A CHI HUG* 
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Ask the Dealer for the * KREMENTZ.” 

The pennlne hate the name stamped on the 
hack. The quality is guaranteed. 

Our Booklet. THE STORY OF A COLL4R BUT¬ 
TON, free for the asking, tells all about Krementz 
Buttons, and illustrates the different styles. 
KREMENTZ *V CO„ 

3-4 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Enlarged''' SectfpK TKroucjlv^ 


SO SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 
To HER GLAD INFANT,THE WHILE KEEPING- TIME: 

And so can all mothers with tuneful refrain 

DeUG-HT IN THEIR INFANTS.WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN. 

Through 

MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 

OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 
To MIll.lONSOF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND 01. 


BARGAINS IN VIOLINS 


An opportunity yflht 

to pet a fine in- 
atrument very LJjr 

low. Stud e n t a I N \ 

violins (dated 
J’’00-1830) from /Y 

♦50 up. Concert <0 
instruments by y Y^V 

the old masters, / U 

in fine preserva- / \\ 

tlon, from #150 Jf \\ 

up. Note these fl A 

few examples: f / \ 

'restore 175(1, * I \ 

— . $150; Grand no, ' 

•800; Pressenda. $800; Gabrielll, $800; Kloi, 
$185: 01dStr.nl copy. $100, and many others. Four 
magnificent Stradlvarlus, Guarnerius and Amatl very 
low. Send for our beautiful catalog of old violins 
(Free). Contains historical sketches of the old masters 
of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illustrated; with 
fac-simile labels, also a descriptive list of old violins 
possessing t-ho pure mellow tone, and costing from 
$25.00 to $6,000 00 A formal Certificate of Genuineness 
accompanies each violin. Monthly payments accepted. 

A SPECIAL OFFER. jbsS 

and allow ten days examination. 

LYON dt HEALY, 31 Adams St., Chloago. 




Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 
in a Piano? 


We have hundred* of Upright Plano* returned from renting 
by person* moving which must be disposed of at once a* we 
cannot make room for them in our sulasrooms. Those piano# 
Include Stein ways, Knabe*, Fischers. Sterling* and other well 
known makes. Many of them cannot be distinguished from 
new, yet all are offered at a great discount from prices when 
new. Uprights as low as $100 Very easy terms of payment to 
reliable persons. Freight would cost yon about $f New large 

size mahogany pianoe, with mandolin attachment. # 17f». sent 
anywhero on easy payments Write at once for cumplote list 
and full particulars. You can make a great saving by securing 
your piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as repre¬ 
sented. LYON A-IIKALY,W 1 Adams Ht., Chicago* 
The World s Largest Music House . 


We will deliver anywhere in the 
U. S. we can reach by express [we 
will pay express charges] a case 
containing enough 

TOILET 

PAPER 

To last any average family a full year; 
finest satin tissue, A. P. W. Brand. 

If you ever saw better at anything like the price 
per 1000 sheets, we will refund the dollar. Our 
guarantee is good — we are the largest makera in 
the world, and originated the perforated roll. 

Sample Sheets and Booklet mailed Free 


A. P. W. 
Paper Company 

Montgomery St., Albany, N.Y. 
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The No. t 


Cor.p’o ra t i o txs 

Hfr . 

Rail yogas and 



MS* ctarers 


^ SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITERS 


Because they possess those sterling features 
that make them the most economical to 
own. Good work all the time. 

_ The Smith Premier 

Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 

Grand Prize , 


^H 


Highest Award 
Possible . 




"New 

Manifolding 9 

HAMMOND 

TYPE- 

^ WRITER 


IMPROVED 

INCREASED 

AUTOMATIC 

8 UPRR 10 R 


manifolding 


METHOD 
POWER 
, BLOW 

'result 


It cUao has a number of VcUuab/e Mechanical 
Improvements . 

It is the Only Writing Machine that makes 
uniformly legible manifold copies . 

It is the Only Writing Machine that will write 
in many languages and styles 
of type on the same machine. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 

■ — FACTORY AMD GENERAL 0 FFICE 8 ■ 

69th to 70th St®., Bast Hirer, HEW YORK, H. Y., U.8.A. 

BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL |CTTIKS. 

R KPRK8KNTATIYKS EVERYWHERE. 



_ EVERY FIELD 

Dixons 

AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 

EASILY LEAD ALL COMPETITORS 

In the school-room, the office, or 
the home, they can always be relied 
upon to have all the requirements of 
a first-class pencil. 

Send /6c. in stamps for samples worth 
double the money. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




Our engraving 


Of Wedding Stationery has 
something to commend itself 
to people of taste and refine¬ 
ment over the common, ordi¬ 
nary kind. 

Onr Prices 

Are as low as work of oar 
standard can be named. 

We send yon finely engraved 
plate and 100 of latest style 
visiting cards for $1.50. 

Monogram and initial work 
a specialty. 

High class correspondence 
papers. 


$.D.£lffld$*£o. 


Established 1837 


140-142 Monroe St. 

CHICAGO. 
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Other 


Pens-Pens 


ESTERBROOK&C 


CARTERS IMK® 


NEW WABASH 
EQUIPMENT 

The Wabash Railroad has just received and placed 
in service on its lines running out of Chicago the 
following new equipment: eight combination bag¬ 
gage and passenger coaches, thirty palace day 
coaches, ten reclining chair cars, three cate cars, 
and two dining cars. The majority of these new 
cars are seventy feet in length, and fitted with the 
latest style wide vestibules. They have six-wheel 
trucks, with steel wheels. The cars are finished 
in the finest selected Jago mahogany. The light¬ 
ing is by Pintsch gas, with the exception of the cate, 
dining, and some of the chair cars, which are un¬ 
usually well lighted by electricity, the fixtures being 
especially designed for these cars. The dining cars 
will seat twenty-nine persons, and have ample kitchen 
space. The cate cars will seat eighteen persons in 
the cate, and have a library and smoking room in 
the observation end of the car, which will seat four¬ 
teen persons. These cars also contain a private 
cate, with seating capacity for eight persons. These 
new cars represent the highest stage of the develop¬ 
ment of modern car building. Nothing has been 
omitted, and no expense spared, that would add to 
their luxurious elegance, or to the comfort and con¬ 
venience of the patrons of the Wabash road. 

No line is now better equipped than the Wabash 
for handling business to the Pan-American Exposi¬ 
tion. Write for a copy of Pan-American folder 
containing a large colored map of the Exposition 
grounds, and zinc etching of the principal buildings. 

F. A. PALMER, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


An Old Bookkeeper Is Discriminating 

Better take hli advice and uae CARTER'S 
Send for booklet "Inkling*"— Free 

THE CARTER’S INK CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 


There is 

MUCH in the TOUCH I 

Remington 

TYPEWRITERS 

Have the Lightest Touch — that 
Saves Labor; and do the 
Quickest Work—that Saves Time 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 

327 Broadway, New York. 


EASE IN WRITING 

FALC.©^ MS ©40 


Leading m 
Numbers. ^1 
jA. 130.313, 
442. 


!n„ v 5 i«^ L| shed 


ffttRRh < ^’ es vS 5 

FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
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1R. 1R. Donnelley & Sons Co* 

Woe lakeside press 

PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THB PRINTING OF BOOK8 DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU¬ 
TION, PRIVATE BDITION8, COLLEGE CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOU 3 B 8 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC¬ 
TRICITY, IS THB MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THB COUNTRY. 
THB LAKB 81 DE PRE8S BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Religion and Theology 


The Primitive Era of Christianity as Recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 

30-63 A. D. A Series of Inductive Studies in the English Bible. 

By Clyde W. Votaw. 122 pp., 8vo, paper, net.$0.25 

Books for New Testament Study. Prepared by Clyde Weber Votaw and 
Charles F. Bradley. Recommended by the Council of Seventy. 

80 pp., royal 8vo, paper, net.50 

The Present Status of the Inquiry Concerning the Genuineness of the Pauline 

Epistles. By Bernhard Weiss. 78 pp., royal 8vo, paper, net . . .50 

The Contest for Liberty of Conscience in England. By Wallace St. John. 

r 55 pp., royal 8vo; paper, net $0.50; cloth, net.75 

The Utterances of Amos Arranged Strophically. By President William 

R. Harper. 20 pp., royal 8vo, paper, net.15 

For sale by Bookdealers or by the Publishers 

THE*UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS ^ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 


Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ 

THIRD EDITION 

By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 

Professors, The University of Chicago 

Adapted for use in College and Academy Classes, Bible Clubs, and Advanced Bible Classes. The 
whole Gospel history is treated in a connected way. The most important political and social features 
of the New Testament times are described. The endeavor is to present a true historical perspective, 
and to consider carefully the just proportion and actual relations of the various events and aspects of 
the history. The plan of study is to present the best attained results of biblical scholarship, employing 
the best modern pedagogical methods. Third Edition. 302 pages. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 

FOR SALE BY BOOKDEALERS, OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 


University of Chicago Press it Chicago, ill. 
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Dining Cars 
Service a la Carte 


J^OSES are always on the tables, 
and delicate china, glass and 
silver add to the pleasure of a dinner 
well cooked and daintily served 

All the Season’s Delicacies 
at Very Moderate Prices 


Burlington 

Route 


O UR 8,000 miles of rail¬ 
road reach out from 
Chicago, Peoria and 
St. Louis to all the important 
cities in the west and north¬ 
west such as 

ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 

If you are going to any of 
these places or to the Pacific 
coast, kindly let me send you 
time tables and other informa¬ 
tion about our train service. 

P. S. Eustis, 

Gen’l Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R. R. a 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. 
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A SWELL TRAIN 


Van* American 
Special 

Equipment the best that the Pull¬ 
man and Michigan Central shops 
can turn out. f Elegant sleeping 
cars, dining cars, buffet cars, and 
coaches. MMMMMMJgMMMMMMMM 

Via Niagara Falls 

Go the 

!Buffalo 
Exposition 

Lv. Chicago daily , b.oo pm, serving dinner 
Ar. Buffalo next mornings . . 7.43 am 

Lv. Buffalo daily, 8.30 pm (Eastern Time) 
Ar. Chicago , . am i serving breakfast 

Michigan Central 

Ghe Niagara Falls Route 
The Only Line running directly by 
and in full view of Niagara Falls, 
stopping its day trains at Falls 
View Station. JT MMM MMMMM Jf MM 
Other trains from Chicago, 10.30 
am, 3.00 pm, and 1 1.30 pm, daily. 
Send 4 cents postage for beautiful 
Pan-American Souvenir Folder. Jf 

O. W. Ruggtes , G . P. & r. A.. Chicago. 
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The Photographic 
Times 

THE FOREMOST PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL 


As a special offer to new subscribers, we will 
send for $2.00: 

The Photographic Times for one year . . $2.00 

(Prior to January 1, 1901, the subscription 
price of this publication was $4 .00 per year.) 

“ Letters on Landscape Photography,” by 
the late H. P. Robinson, of London, 
perhaps the greatest photographer who 


has yet appeared. 1.50 

Photographic Times Almanac.75 

Package of Artisti or Perfecter pure platinum 
paper, with developer.25 


All for $2.00 

This offer is good only until Nov. 15,1901 

THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. 
OF NEW YORK 

3 and 5 West J9th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Redmond, 
Kerr & Co. 

BANKERS 

41 WALL ST., N. Y. 


DEAL IN 

High Grade 
Investment 
Securities 


List of current offerings sent on application 
Transact a general banking business 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal Agents 
for and negotiate and issue loans of railroads, street 
railways, gas companies, etc. Securities bought and 
sold on commission. Members of New York Stock 
Exchange. _ 


Issue Travelers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 

available throughout the world 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS 

GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


Correspondence 
=Study - 

The University of Chicago 

Through the University Extension 

Offers instruction by correspondence in many Academy, 
College, Graduate, and Divinity departments, including 
instruction in 

PHILOSOPHY HISTORY 

SOCIOLOGY SEMITIC 

LANGUAGES CHURCH HISTORY 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION, ETC. 

Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by corre¬ 
spondence, but credit will be given for courses when com¬ 
pleted by examination at the University, and thus the time 
of residence required for a degree may be shortened. 

Work may be commenced at any time 


Special circulars will be sent on application to 

THB CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 

Special circulars explaining the work of the LECTURE- 
STUDY DEPARTMENT of the University Extension will 
be sent on appl.cation. 


Big Four Route 


FROM 

CHICAGO 

TO 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville* 

the 

South and Southeast. 

THB SCENIC LtNB TO 

Virginia Hot Springs and Washington, D.C*» 

via the Picturesque 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’Y, 
the short line to 
Asheville, N. C„ and Florida. 


W. J. LYNCH, 6.P. 4 T.A. W. P. DEPPE, A**’* 6.P 4 T.A 

CINCINNATI, O. 

J. C. TUCKER, 6.N.A. 234 Clark St., CHICAGO 
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GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT LENSES 

are unexcelled for general photographic purposes as Portraits, 

Groups, Reproductions, Architecture, Interior, Landscapes, etc. 

GOERZ LENSES and EASTMAN KODAKS 


We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastlgmat Lenses fitted to the Nos. a and 3 Folding Pocket 
Kodak* and the Nos. 3 , 4 , and 5 Folding Cartridge Kodak. Can also be fitted to almost all makes of cameras. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Qoerz Double-Anastlgmat and New Automatic TIB Shutter, 
complete, $61.50. If you have a Kodak, we will fit a Lens for $14.00 less. This Lens and Shuttet maybe 
detached for use on other cameras. 

For prices, circulars, etc „ apply to your dealer , or to the 

C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 5* East Onion Square, NEW YORK 


An Even 
Hundred 
Dollars 

will boy a 

BB8 

Micro¬ 
scope 1 

The moat reliable, accurately built, complete, 
and desirable microscope ever offered for |zoom 


ises, Abbe Condenser and irie Diaphragm, 
and Triple Revolving Nosepiece. Used at Cor¬ 
nell, Harvard, Yale^uni varsity of Chicago, Col¬ 
lege of P. and 8., and scores of other prominent 
laboratories. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

Writ* Car Caak Plata mU 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

New York. ROCHESTER, N. Y. CMcaro. 


Photographic 

Graveyards 

Buna] places for the photographic failures 
which occur with the best people and the 
best outfits, can be avoided by using a 

Bausch 4 Lomb 
Plastigmat 1-6.8 

lens. Order your camera with it, or if you 
havfe an outfit, ask your dealer to exchange. 

No day is too dark for Plastigmat f-6.8, 
no shutter too fast, no subject too difficult. 

Plastigmat Booklet tells why. 

B&usch ALomb Optical Co. 

INCORPORATED 1 866 . 

Mew York ROCHESTER, M. Y. CUcags 
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JNSURE ,ki — 

me Travelers, 

of Hartford, Conn. 

Life, ... 
Endowment, 

and Accident 
... Insurance 

OF ALL FORMS. 

Health Policies. 

Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 

Liability Insurance. 

Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies 

in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Paid-up Cash Capital, . . $1,000,000.00 

ASSETS.30,861,030.06 

Liabilities, .26,317,903.25 

EXCESS, yA per cent basis, 4,543,126.81 

Life Insurance in force, . . . $109,019,851.00 

Returned to Policy holders, . 42,643,384.9a 

J. G. BATTERSON, President. 

S. C DUNHAM, Vice President. H. J. MESSENGER, Aetosry. 

JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Soft of Agtoete. 


©Ibest, 
Xargest, 
an» JSest 
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Buffalo Lithia water SSS 

WATER DISSOLVES URIC ACID AND PHOSPHATE SEDIMENTS, ETC., ETC. 

John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Matena Medica and Therapeutics in the 
Medico- Chiru rgical College of Philadelphia . etc., in the New York Medical Journal, June, 22, 1899: 

'T'l. pa - ui.^nn is doubly efficient in Rheumatism and Gout. It 

The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER dissolves Uric Acid and Posphatlc sediments, 

as well as other products difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimu¬ 
lant effect upon the renal cells, and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluable materials from 
the body. Without such action insoluable substances will precipitate in the Kidneys and Bladder. 
The intense suffering produced by Stone, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are 
avoided by prompt elimination. Unquestionably, although the speedy removal of Uric Acid and 
other products of faulty tissue change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to PREVENT their formation 

is a service still more important. Direinii a i iruifl WftTTD ^ h en it 

This service is performed by the DUFFALO LITHIA WATEK digestive failure* 

which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.” , 

The late Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL. D., Formerly President and Professor cf Clinical 

Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and Ex-President of die American Medical 
Association, says: 

41 ■ imiia ui. r rrn as an alkaline diuretic Is invaluable. In Uric Acid 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATEK Gravel, and indeed in diseases generally dependent 
upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. 1 have prescribed it In 
cases of Rheumatic Gout which had resisted the ordinary remedies, with wonderfully good results. 

I have used it also in my own case, being a great sufferer from this malady, and have 
derived more benefit from it than from any other remedy.” 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, Professor of Physiology and Surgery, University of Virginia: 

"In more than twenty years of practice I have used Lithia as an anti-uric acid agent many times, 
and have tried it in a great variety of forms, both in the NATURAL WATERS and in TABLETS. 
As the result of this experience, I nave no hesitation in stating that for prompt results I have found 
nothing to M in preventing uric acid deposits in the 

compare with BUFFALO LiTHIA WATER body. My experience with it as a solvent 
of old existing deposits (calculi) has been relatively limited, and 1 Hesitate to compare it here with 

other forms to their disadvantage; hut for the Durrii| n I ITMIA WATFR 

first class of conditions above set foith 1 feel that DU ITALU LI 1 III A TUK I Lit ALONE. 

Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, cf Paris (Formerly of Baltimore), Suggestor o; Lithia as a Sob 
vent for Uric Acid, says: 

" Nothing I could say would add Ririnrai f| I UNI A WATTR 1 ^frequently 
to the well-known reputation of the DU I TALU LT1HIA lfAI Lit. used it with good 
results in URIC ACID DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM, and GOUT, and with this object I nave 
ordered it to Europe. Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it exists in the carbonate, the 
form in which Diwinil f\ I 1X1(121 WaTCR nature s mode of solution and division in 
it is lound in DUFrAlA) LI 1HIA lfAI Lit 9 water which has passed through Lepidolite 
and Spondumne Mineral formations.” 

Dr. J. W. Mallet, professor of Chemistry, University of Virginia . Extract from report of analysis 

Buffalo Lithia Water s**™ n.. j. 

*• |t seems on the whole probable that the action of the water Is PRIMARILY and MAINLY 
EXERTED upon URIC ACID AND THE URATES, but when these constituents occur along 
with and as cementing matter to Phosphatlc or Oxalic Calculus materials, the latter may be 
so detached and broken down as to disintegrate the Calculus as a whole in these cases, also thus 
admitting of Urethral discharge.” 

James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., Pormeriy Professor of Physiobgy and Surgery in the 
Medical Department o/ the University of Virginia, and President of the National Board of Health, says: 

it __ . - iit in Uric Add Diathesis Is a well-known thera* 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATEH peutlc resource. It should be recognized by the 
profession as an article of Materia Medica.” 

Buffalo Lithia Water ,s for sale b * Grocers and Dru ^sts generally. 

TESTIMONIALS WHICH DEFY ALL IMPUTATION OR QUESTIONS SENT TO ANY RDORESS 

PROPRIETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS .VIRGINIA 
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1@®K M THE LABELS! 

THE GENUINE 

BAKER'S 

COCOA 

AND 

CHOCOLATE 
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E0®2>TT AS® B5M IRSETOE KMFif 

Walter Baker 6r Co.. Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER. MASS. 


WEBER 

PIANOS 

a re used and enthusiastically endorsed 
by the 

WORLD’S GREATEST SINGERS 

because of that pure, rich and # 

SYMPATHETIC. TONE 


in the possession of which they stand 
alone 

WEBER WAREROOMS: 

108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago* 

181 Tremont Street, Boston 




The Puritan maiden of long ago. 
Could never have dreamed ' V v j 
what S A POLIO v\?/V 

^ Would be doing for women toa^y; 

|V . $}cr~ * j 

For t)y (Unt of hard work 
willfthe Scouring Rush, 

Her kitchen utensils would 
take on a blush 
That would not pass for 
X polish today. 

y * * 

But the vogue of ike scouring 
riisli is no more, 

‘ For everything now, from the 
Tinware to Boor, 

Is kept bright with 




/it t/nuHe&se (/fe&rfriiga great baring of t/rne a///J o/VaMor. | £>jppk\Q 
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